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ten.    By  his  Kephew,  Feebiub  £.  Ibviko. 
In  2  vols.    3s:  6d.  «adh 
For  i^panUe  Workit  tee  Cheap  Seria, 
p.  15. 

JofjoefB  Iiitrodiietion  to  the  Arti  and 

Sotenoes.    With  Examination  Qaestions. 
3t.6d. 

Lawrenee's  Lectuzes  on  Compara- 

tive  jLnatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the 
Natural  Histoiy  of  Man.    lUustraUd.  6$, 

Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  nnmeirotis  Emendations,  by  Zadkiel. 
Ss. 

Xiller'B  (Frofessor)  Hutory  Philoso- 

phically  considered.    In  4  vols.    3f.  ed, 
each. 


Parkes's    Elementaiy 
38,  ed. 

Politioal    CyolopsBdia, 

3s.  6d.  each. 


■  Also  boond  in 
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Chemiitry. 

In   4  Yolfl. 

2   vols,  with 


Shakespeare's   Works,   with   Life, 

by  Chat.wbba.    In  diamond  type.    3s.  ed. 
or,  with  40  Engravings,     Ss. 

Vnele  Tom*S  Cabin.  With  Introduc- 
tory Remarks  by  the  Bev.  J.  Shkbmav. 
I*rmUd  in  a  large  dear  tjgpe,  illuifou- 
ticns.    3s.  6d. 

Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
Wetheball.  lUmtrated  wUk  10  higkb^ 
fmished  Sted  JBnffraoingt.  3f.6<L 
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Bohn's  Historical  Library. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  BTANDABD  LIBBABT,  AT  58.  PEB  VOLUME. 


Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

rUmlraUd  wiik  numerom  Portrattt,  dec 
In  4  vols. 

Pepys'  Diary   and  Correspondence. 

Edited  ^7  Lord  Bnqrbrooke.    With  im- 

Krtant  Additions,   indnding   nnmerons 
iters.  iXuKratodiotttnuMiyPontraite. 
In  4  vols. 

Jesse's  Xemoirs  of  the  £eign  of  the 

Stuarts,  including  the  Protectorate.  With 
General £idex.  Upwardttf 40 PcrtraUS:, 
In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Uemoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  Adherents.    6  PvrtraUs. 

Kngent's     CCiOrd)     Xemorials     of 

Hampden,  his  Futy,  and  Ttanes.  12 
PwtraUs. 

Strickland's   (Agnes)   Lives  of  the 

Qneens  of  England,  from  the  Nomum 
Conqnest  From  ofBcial  records  and 
antbentic  docoments,  private  and  pabllc 
Revised  Edition.    In  6  vols. 


IV. 


Bohn's  Library  of  French  Memoirs. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBBABT,  AT  3&  M,  PEB  VOLUME. 


Kemoirs   of  Philip  de  Commines, 

containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL  and 
Charles  ¥111,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
I>ake  of  Burgundy.  To  which  is  added, 
The    Scandalous    Chnmlde,    or    Secret 


History  of  Louis 
2  vols. 


XL     PortraUs,      In 


Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Snlly,  Prime 
Minister  to  Heuiy  the  Great.  Portraits. 
In  4  vols. 


V. 


Bohn's  School  and  College  Series. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  BTANDABD  LIBBABY. 


Bass's  Complete  Greek  and  Snglisk 

Lexkxm  to  the  New  Testament.   2s,  ed, 
Kew  Testament   (The)    in  Greek. 

Gilasbach'B  Text,  with  the  various  read- 
ingi  of  IDU  and  Schoix  at  foot  of  page,  and 


Parallel  References  In  the  margin ;  also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronologica] 
Tables.  Tunfac^mHes  of  GrUk  Manu- 
toriptt,  Cesopeges.)  3».  Sd. ;  or  with  the 
Le]aQon,6t. 
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Bolm's  Philological  and  Philosophical  Library. 

UNIFOBH  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBBABT,  AT  5«.  PBB  ▼OLXTMS 
(EXOEPTINa  THOSE  UABKED  OTHEBWISE). 


Heffel*8  Lectnres  on  the  Philoiophy 

of  History.  Translated  by  J.  Bubbex,  i(.A. 
HerodotnSi  Tomer's  (Dawson   W.) 

Kotes  to.    With  Map,  &c. 

-^ Wheeler's     Analysis    and 

SnmTnary  of. 

Zant's  Critique,  of   Pure   Reason. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Mbiklejohk. 

Logic ;  or,  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popnlar  Manual.    By  J.  Dev&t. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of 
English  Literature.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged, by  H.  G.  BoHN.    Parts  i.  to  X.  (A 


to  Z).  8f.  Sd.  each.  Part  XL  (thtt  Ap- 
pendix Volmne).  8«.  Or  the  11  parts  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  21. 2t. 

Smith's  (Arehdeaoon)  Complete  WL" 

lection  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms. 

Tennemann's  Manual  of  tho  History 

of  Philosophy.  Continned  by  J.  R.  MoRiiti.. 
Thucydides,  Wheeler's  Analysis  of. 
Wheeler's  (M.A.)  W.  A.,  iHctlonaiy 

of  Names  of  flctltions  Piersohs  ukl  Plac<*s. 
Wright's  (T.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 

and  Provincial  English.  In  2  vols.  6s. 
each ;  or  half-bound  in  1  voL,  10«.  ed. 
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Bohn's  British  Classics. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  STANDABD  LIBBABY,  AT  3«.  6rf*  PBB  V0LUM19. 


Addison's  Wofks.  With  the  Notes 
of  Bishop  HuBD,  much  additional  matter, 
and  upwards  of  100  Unpublished  Letters. 
Edited  by  H.  a.  Bohv.  Portrait  and  8 
JSDngraoingt  on  Sttel,    In  6  vols. 

Burke's  Works.    In  6  Voliunes. 
YoL  1.  YindicKtlon  of  Natural  Society, 

On  the  SabUme  and  BeautifU*  and 

Political  Miscellanies. 
Vol.  2.  French  Revolution,  ftc 
Vol.  3.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 

Old  WMgs ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  &c. 
Vol.  4.  On  tho  Affairs  of  India,  and 

Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 
VoL. 5.  Conclusion   of  Charge  ag^st 

Hastings ;  on  a  Re^dde  Peace,  tui. 
VoLe.  Miscellaneous    Speeches,    Ac. 

With  a  General  Index. 


Burke's  Spoeohes  ea  Wantn  Hast- 
ings; and  Letters.  With  Index,  h. 
3  vols^  (forming  voI&  7  and  8  of  the 
works).  • 


—  Life,    By  Priob.     New  and 
tevlsed  Sdition.    FmiraU. 

De&e's  Works.    Edited  by  Sir  Wal- 
TKB  SooTT.    In  7  vols. 

Gibbon's  Boman  Empire.    CompIetL' 

and  Unabridged,  with  Notes;  including, 
in  addition  to  th«  Anthoi^  own,  those  ot 
Guizot,  Wenck.  Nlebhhr,  fiugo,  Neander, 
and  other  foreign  sdiolars;  and  an  ela- 
borate Index.  Edited  by  an  Englisb 
Cbarchmao.    In  1  vola. 
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Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY,  AT  5&.  PER  VOLUME. 


Eusebius*    Ecclesiastioal    ]^tory. 

With  Notes. 

FhilO  JudflBUS,  Works  of;  the  con- 
temporary of  Josephna.  t'l^nslaied  by 
0.  D.  Yonge.    In  4  vols. 

Soccates'  Eoolesiastieal  History,  in 

continuation  of  Ensebiua.   With  tha  Notes 
ofValeaius. 
6 


Soiomen's   Ecclesiastical    History, 

ftom  Ajy.  824-440 1  and  the  EcdesiaBUca] 
History  of  Fhilostorgiua. 

Theodoret  and  Xtragrius.    iCccletdAH- 

tical  Histories,  fhrfn  aj>.  332  to  Ajft.  42t 
tad  from  AJ>.  4S1  to  aj^  S44. 
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IX. 


Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 

T7NIF0BM  WITH  TBM  8TAHIUB])  XJBSABT,  AT  Sf.  PBB  VOLUIDL 


Beda^fl  BedatJMtieal  Slstory,  and 
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Pauage  omitted.    See  lAfe  qf  tAme  lAoni,  Vol,  V.,  p,  439;  qfter  One  26 

should  come  the  following  paragraph, 

A  Milanese,  named  Leonardo,  baa  also  acoompliBhed  numirous  works 
in  Rome,  and  he  has  rery  lately  finished  two  statues  of  San  Pietro  and 
San  Paolo  in  marble,  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  Riccio  of 
Montepulciano ;  they  are  considered  good  figures  and  are  much  extolled. 
The  sculptors,  Jaoopo  and  Tommaso  Casignuola,  have  executed  a  statue  in 
several  pieces  for  the  tomb  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Carafli 
in  the  Chureh  of  the  Minerva  ;  it  represents  the  Pontiff  just  mentioned, 
robed  in  a  mantle  funned  of  the  brocatello  marble,  and  the  frieze,  with, 
the  other  decorations,  is  also  in  vari-coloured  marbles.    Here  then  we  find 
an  addition  made  to  the  productions  of  modem  genius,  since  the  sculptors, 
by  means  of  colours,  make  their  works  resemble  paintings.     This  tomb, 
out  of  his  great  goodness  and  gratitude,  has  been  constructed  bv  that  truly 
excellent  and  sa<»ed  Father  and  Pontiff  Plus  Y.,  a  man  indeed  most  holy 
and  most  worthy  to  enjoy  a  long  life. 
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RIDOLFO  GHIRLANDAJO,  AND  DAVID  AND  BENEDETTO 
GHIRLANDAJO,*  PAINTERS  OF  FLORENCE. 

[Flouriflhed  from  the  latter  part  and  close  of  the  15th  centuij,  to  some- 
what past  the  middle  of  the  16th  oencuiy.] 

Although  it  appears  to  be  in  a  certain  sort  impossible  that 
he  who  stadiouslj  imitates  and  carefuUj  pursues  the  foot- 
steps of  some  excellent  master  in  our  arts,  should  fail  to 
become  very  nearly  similar,  at  least  in  certain  points,  to  the 
person  thus  imitated,  yet  we  have  very  frequently  to  remark 
that  the  sons  and  brothers  of  distinguished  men  do  but  rarely 
equal  their  forerunners;  nay,  rather,  that  they  do  won- 
derfully degenerate  from  the  same ;  and  this  is  not,  as  I 
believe,  because  the  qualities  of  their  blood  have  failed  to 
inspire  them  with  the  same  readiness  of  mind  and  an  equal 
amount  of  genius,  but  comes  rather  from  a  totally  different 
cause — ^from  the  too  perfect  ease  and  enjoyment  secured  to 
them  namely,  and  from  that  abundance  of  possessions  and 
indulgences  which  but  too  often  prevents  men  from  being 
zealous  in  their  studies  and  diligent  in  the  labours  of  their 
art.  Yet  I  will  not  affirm  this  rule  to  be  so  entirely  without 
exception,  as  to  preclude  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
contrary. 

David  and  Benedetto  Ghirlandiyo  were  indeed  endowed 
with  good  genius,  and  might,  without  doubt,  have  pursued 
the  footsteps  in  art  of  their  brother  Domenico  ;  yet  they  did 
not  do  so,  but  on  the  death  of  their  said  brother  they  departed 
to  such  an  extent  from  the  true  methods  of  proceeding,  that 
the  one,  Benedetto  that  is  to  say,  wandered  long  in  aimless 

*  Of  David  and  Benedetto  Ghirlandajo,  Vasari  has  alieadj  made  men- 
tion m  the  lafe  of  Domenico  their  brother^  for  which  see  yoL  ii.  of  the 
present  work,  p.  SOO,  et  teg, 
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idleness,  and  the  other  spent  his  time  in  vainly  racking  his 
brains  about  mosaics. 

But  to  speak  first  of  David,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
Domenico  his  brother,  and  who  also  loved  him  exceedingly, 
both  living  and  dead;  David,  I  say,  fioished  many  works 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Domenico,  some  of  which  he 
completed  in  company  with  Benedetto,  more  particularly  the 
picture  for  the  High  Altar  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the 
back  part  that  is  to  say,  which  is  now  turned  towards  the 
choir :  the  gradino  of  the  picture  was  finished  in  small 
figures  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  Domenico ;  by  Niccolaio* 
namely,  who^  beneath  the  figure  of  San  Stefano,  represented 
with  much  care  and  pains  a  Dispotation,  in  which  that  saint 
was  engaged ;  by  Francesco  Granacci,f  ajid  by  Jacopo  del 
Tedesco,^  who,  together  with  Benedetto  Ghirlandajo,  com- 
pleted  the  figure  of  Sant*  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
with  that  of  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena.§  These  artists  like- 
wise finished  a  picture  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  Santa 
Lucia  namely,  with  the  head  of  a  Monk,  which  was  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
pictures  and  paintings  of  various  kinds  which  are  dispersed 
among  the  houses  of  the  citkens. 

Benedetto  subsequently  spent  many  years  in  France, 
where  he  laboured  to  some  purpose  and  made  large  gains, 
insomuch  that  he  ultimately  returned  to  Florence  with  many 
privileges  and  gifts,  whereby  the  king  (^  the  first-named 
country  had  borne  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  his 
abilities  had  been  held  there.  Finally,  having  given  his 
attention  not  only  to  painting  but  to  military  matters,  Bene- 
detto died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Now  David,  although  he  worked  and  designed  not  a  little, 
did,  nevertheless,  not  greatly  surpass  Benedetto,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  was  too 

^  *  Bdttaii  conndera  this  Niccolaio  to  be  the  person  mentioned  fai  the 
Life  of  Fra  Filtppo  lippi,  as  Niooold  ZoecoK,  called  Caitoni. 
f  Fot  the  Li&  of  Gianacci,  see  tqL  lii.  p.  452,  ##  mq, 
^  Enumerated  among  the  disciples  «f  Domenico,  m  the  Life  of  that 
master,  for  which  see  yoT.  ii.  p.  200. 

§  These  works  were  woaoved  firom  the  chuidli  in  the  year  1804,  and 
were  taken  to  the  Palace  of  the  Medki-ToiBaqttinei  fanaiy ;  they  were 
subsequently  sold  ;  when  some  of  the  smaller  paintinga  were  purchaaed  by 
Xiucien  Buonaparte. — Ed,  Flor,,  1832-8. 
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wealtliy  and  too  much  at  his  ease,  and  therefore  did  Dot  keep 
his  thoughts  fixed  with  sufficient  firmness  on  art,  who  is 
never  to  be  found  in  her  perfection  bttt  hj  him  who  zealously 
seeks  her ;  being  fonnd,  moreover,  she  wiU  not  be  neglected 
witihout  st  once  taking  flight. 

At  the  upper  'end  of  an  avenue  in  the  garden  which 
belongs  to  the  Monks  of  the  Angeli  in  Florence,  there  are 
two  figures  in  fresco  by  the  hand  of  David  Ohirlandajo ; 
they  stand  at  Ihe  foot  of  a  Crucifix,  and  represent  San 
Benedetto  and  San  Bomualdo :  these  works  are  opposite  to 
the  door  by  which  ^itranoe  to  that  garden  is  obtained.*  He 
did  other  things  of  ramilar  kind,  but  they  do  not  merit  that 
any  particular  record  should  be  made  of  them* 

Bat  although  David  would  not  give  much  attenti<»  to  art 
himself,  it  was  not  a  little  to  his  credit  that  he  caused  his 
nephew  Bidolfia,  the  son  of  Domenico,  to  devote  his  hours 
with  all  study  thereto,  and  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  insomnch  that  this  youth,  who  was  the  ward  of  David, 
and  vras  endowed  with  a  fine  genius,  received  all  possible  aid 
from  his  uncle,  who,  having  engaged  him  to  Btudy  the  art  of 
painting,  suppHed  him  with  all  the  facilities  and  encourage* 
ment  necessary  to -forward  his  progress  in  the  same,  and  this 
all  the  more  readily,  as  he  had  begun  to  repent  when  too 
late  of  not  having  laboured  earnestly  himself^  and  of  having 
consumed  his  time  with  mosaic 

For  the  King  of  France,f  David  Ghirlandajo  executed  a 
large  picture  in  mosaic  on  a  thick  panel  of  walnut-wood. 
The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  Madonna,  with  numerous 
Angels  around  her,  and  the  mosaic  was  veiy  highly  praised. 
David  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Montaione,  which  is  a 
fortified  place  in  the  Yaldelsa,  and  he  dwelt  th^e,  prin* 
cipally  because  in  that  place  he  had  furnaces,  and  could 

*  These  woxka,  having  suffered  by  time,  were  re-painted  by  a  modem 
artist  of  yery  conunon-place  character. — Massellu 

f  Bottari  affirms  this  to  have  been  the  first  Mosaic  sent  into  France,. 
bot  it  was  to  the  President  de  Guisnes^  who  obtained  it  when  he  accom- 
panied Charles  VIII.  to  Naples,  and  not  to  the  king  of  France,  that  the 
woik  was  sent.    This  is  proved  by  an  inscription,  abo  in  mosaic,  on  the 
lovw  part  of  the  picture  itsdf^  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

J>amin%a  Johannes  de  Ganai  prmsidens  ParUieTisis  primui  adduxit 
de  Itidia  Parisium  hoc  oput  mosaicum. 

B  2 
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Teadilj  obtain  the  various  woods,  glass,  &c.  which  he  required 
for  his  mosaics ;  he  therefore  executed  many  labours  in  glass 
ras  well  as  in  mosaic,  at  Montaione,  more  especiallj  certain 
Yases,  which  were  given  to  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  the  elder.  David  likewise  produced  three  heads 
(those  of  San  Pietro  and  San  Lorenzo  namely,  with  that 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici),  in  a  framework  of  copper,  and  this 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Guardaroba  of  the  Duke. 

Ridolfo  meanwhile,  being  frequently  engaged  in  drawing 
from  the  Cartoon  of  Michelagnolo,  was  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  artists  who  studied  that  work,  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  all,  but  more  particularly  by  Raffaello  Sanzio  da  Urbino, 
who  at  that  time,  he  being  also  a  young  man  of  a  great 
name,  was  sojourning  in  Florence,  as  we  have  said,  for  the 
study  of  his  art. 

When  Bidolfo  had  designed  much  and  frequently  from 
the  above-mentioned  Cartoon,  and  had  besides  obtained  con- 
siderable practice  in  painting,  under  Fra  Bartolommeo  di 
San  Marco,  he  had  made  so  much  progress,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  artists,  that  Raffaello,  being  compelled  to 
leave  Florence  for  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 
Pope  Julius  IL,  left  to  Ridolfo  the  care  of  finishing  the 
blue  drapery,  with  some  other  small  matters,  still  wanting  to 
the  picture  of  a  Madonna,  painted  by  Raffaello  for  certain 
gentlemen  of  Siena,*  and  which  Ridolfo,  having  completed  the 
same  with  very  great  care,  did  ultimately  send  to  that  city. 
Nor  had  Raffaello  dwelt  any  long  time  in  Rome,  before  he 
began  to  make  all  efforts  for  prevailing  on  Ridolfo  to  repair 
thither  also  ;  but  the  latter,  who  had  never — as  the  saying 
is — "  lost  sight  of  the  Cupola,"f  and  could  in  no  wise  resolve 
on  living  out  of  Florence,  would  accept  no  proposal  which 
might  compel  him  to  abandon  his  abode  in  his  native  place. 

For  the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  Ripoli,  this  artist  painted 
two  pictures  in  oil ;  the  one  a  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  and 

*  This  drcumstance  is  related,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  in  the  Life 
of  Raphael.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 

f  The  Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  that  is  to  say,  of  which  the  Florentines 
are  jestingly  declared  to  be  enamoured  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
contentedly  draw  the  breath  of  fife  in  any  place  from  which  it  is  not 
▼isible. 
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the  other  a  Madonna  surrounded  hj  Saints.  In  the  Church 
of  San  Gallo  he  depicted  Our  Saviour  Christ,  bearing  his 
Cross  and  accompained  hj  a  large  body  of  soldiers  ;  the 
Madonna  and  the  other  Maries,  weeping  in  bitter  grief,  are  also 
represented,  with  San  Giovanni  and  Santa  Veronica,  who 
presents  the  handkerchief  to  Our  Saviour ;  and  all  these 
figures  are  delineated  with  infinite  force  and  animation. 
This  work,  in  which  there  are  many  beautiful  portraits  from 
the  life,  and  which  is  executed  with  much  love  and  care, 
caused  Ridolfo  to  acquire  a  great  name  ;*  the  portrait  of  hid 
father  is  among  the  heads,  as  are  those  of  certain  among  his 
disciples,  and  of  some  of  his  friends — Poggino,  Scheggia,  and 
Nunziata  for  example,  the  head  of  the  latter  being  one  of 
extraordinary  beauty.t 

Now  this  Nunziata,  although  he  was  but  a  painter  of 
puppets,  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  in 
.certain  things,  more  especially  in  the  preparation  of  fire- 
works, and  those  Girandoli,  which,  as  we  have  said,  were 
made  every  year  for  the  festival  of  St.  John.  He  waa 
besides  a  most  amusing  and  facetious  person,  insomuch  thalt 
every  one  had  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him.  A  citizen* 
came  to  him  one  day,  and,  bemoaning  the  displeasure  caused^ 
him  by  such  painters  as  knew  only  how  to  produce  impro- 
prieties, desired  that  Nunziata  woidd  make  him  a  Madonna^ 
and  such  a  one  as  should  be  decent  and  proper,  of  respectable 
years  that  is  to  say,  and  not  likely  to  move  any  one  to  light 
thoughts,  whereupon  Nunziata  depicted  him  a  Madonna 
with  a  beard.  Another,  wishing  to  have  a  Crucifix  for  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  house,  in  which  he  was  ac-^ 
customed  to  pass  the  months  of  summer,  could  find  nothing 
to  say  but,  "  I  want  a  Crucifix  for  summer,"  when  Nunziata, 
perceiving  the  man4o  be  a  simpleton,  painted  him  a  figure,. 
wearing  no  other  drapery  than  a  pair  of  stockings.} 

But  we  return  to  Bidolfo,  who,  having  received  the  com- 

*  This  picture  was  punted  in  1504,  and  when  the  artist  was  but  nineteen 
jean  old.    It  was  sent  in  the  year  1813  to  Paris,  where  it  still  remains. 

i*  The  picture  is  now'in  the  Palazzo  Antinoni.  The  Church  of  Son 
Gallo  was  demolished,  as  before  related,  when  the  citj  was  menaced  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.— £tf.  Flor.,  1832-8. 

X  This  Nunziata  was  the  fether  of  that  Toto  del  Nunziata,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  already  made,  and  of  whom  there  is  more  in  a  subse- 
quent page. 
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miflsioii  far  a  picture  to  be  paiiited  for  tiia  Monaaterj  of 
Cosfedlo,  made  great  effi)rt8  to  surpass  his  rivalSy  and  executed 
that  WQirky  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Nativity  <^  Cbzist^ 
with  all  the  pains  and  case  that  he  could  possibly  eomsMmd  ; 
the  principal  figures  are  the  MadonDtt,  who  is  in  the  act 
of  adormg  the  DiTine  Childy  with-  San  Ginaeppo^  and  two 
other  saints^  San  Francesco  and  San  Gemnimo  namely, 
both  kneeling.  *  1^  added  a  most  beautiful  landscape,  of  a 
country  simikr  to  the  Sasso  della  Vemia^  where  it  waa  that 
San  Francesco  received  the  stigmata  :  over  the  hut  wheceiii 
is  the  Infant  Saviour,  moreover^  there  are  angels  singing  ; 
file  cokmring  oi  this  wodE.  is  ezceedin^y  beautiful,  and  it 
has  great  refief.* 

About  the  same  time  Bidolfo  executed  a  picture  which 
was  sent  to  Pistoja,  and  commenced  two  others  for  the 
Company  or  Broliierhood  of  San  Zanobi,  who  have  their  seat 
near  the  Canonicate  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  these  pictures 
being  intended  to  stand  one  on  each  side  of  ^e  Annuneia- 
titm,  which  had  fbrm^ly  been  executed  in  that  place  by 
Mariotto*  Albertinelli,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life.  These 
works  Bidolfo  brought  to  conclusion  in  a  manner  which  waa 
greatly  to  the  sati^action  of  the  Brotherhood,  representing 
in  <me  of  the  two,  San  Zanobi  restoring  to  life  a  child  which 
had  died  in  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  at  Florence;  this 
story-  is  depicted  with  much  power  and  animation,  an 
effect  which  is  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  heads  aie  portraits  from  the  li&y  to  say  nothing  of 
certain  women,  whose  faces  express  most  truthfully  the  joy 
and  surprise  with,  which  they  behold  the  child  revive^  and 
see  his  spirit  letuixL  to  him. 

The  second  of  the  pictures  paiated  far  the  Brolh^hood 
of  San  Zanol»  represents  that  saint  when  eaxxied  by  six 
bishops  from  San  Lorenzo,  where  he  was  first  buried,  to 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  when>  passing  by  the  Piaxea  of 
San  Giovanni,  an  Elm,  which  had  been  dried  up  and  dead, 
being  touched  by  the  coffin  wherein  was  the  holy  corpse,  put 
forth  lesves,  for  such  waa  the  will  of  Grod,  and  bore  flowers 
anew.     Oa  the  [dace  where  the  tree  stood  there  ia  nam  a 

**  When,  tfaa  lAniMtery  passed  firom  the  GtUxdam  lifonks  to  the-  Gar- 
mdite  Nuns  of  Sants  Maddalena  de*  Pais,  thia  pieture  waa  afeolaa  fiom 
the  building. — Masselii, 
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<dxmuk  of  marble  with  a  cross  upon  it,  as  a  memorial  of  that 
mirage.  This  ptcture  was  no  less  beautiful  than  ware  those 
before  described  as  produced  by  the  abovenamed  Bidolfow* 

Now  these  works  were  all  performed  b j  our  artist  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  his  uncle  David,  wherefore  that  good 
old  man  was  muck  rej<aced  th^ebj,  and  thanked  God  that 
he  htd.  lived  so  hmg  as  almost  to  have  seen  the  geoius  of 
Domenieo  living  again  in  Ridolfo.  At  length,  and  when,  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year  that  is,  he  was.  preparing,  thou^ 
thai  so  old,  to  visit  Borne,  there  to  tike  part  in  the  Holy 
Jubilee  oi  1525,  he  fell  sick  and  died  in  that  sasEie  year. 
He  received  sq>ultnre  from  Eiddlfo  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novdla,  where  the  other  members  of  the  Ghirlandiyo 
fiunily  are  baried. 

Ridolfo  had  a  brother  in  the  Gamaldoline  Monastery  of 
the  Angeli  in  FkHrenee;  and  this  ecclesiastic,  who  was  caJUed 
Don  Bartolomneo^  was  a  truly  upright  and  worthy  man. 
Ridolfo,  who  greatly  loved  him,  painted  a  picture  for  him  in 
the  cloister  which  looks  on  the  garden  ;  in  the  Loggia  that 
is  to  say,  wherein  are  these  stories  from  the  life  of  San 
Benedetto,  which  were  painted  in  Verdaccio  by  the  hand  of 
Paolo  Ueoello.  The  subject  of  Ridolfo's  story,  which  is  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  as  you  go  in  by  tiie  door  of  the 
garden,  is  the  abovenamed  Saint  seated  at  table  with  two 
Angels  beside  him ;  he  is  waiting  until  Romano  shall  send 
him  bread  into  the  grotto,  but  the  devil  has  cut  the  cord  to 
pieces  with  stones.  San  Benedetto  is  furthermore  depicted 
as  investing  a  young  brother  of  his  order  with  the  monastic 
habit.  But  the  best  of  all  the  figures  in  that  arch  of  the 
Loggia  is  the  portrait  of  a  dwarf  who  was  at  that  time  wont 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  monastery. 

At  the  same  place^  and  over  the  Holy  Water  vase  which 
ststtds  near  the  entrance  of  the  Church,  Ridolfo  painted  a 
hmco  in  colours,  Our  Lady  namely,  with  the  Divine  Child 
im  her  arms,  and  little  Aogek,  wldch  are  most  beautiful, 
hovering  around  her;  over  the  door  of  a  small  chapel,  which 
is  in  the  cloister  opposite  to  the  Capitukur  buildings  also,  he 
punted  a  fresco  in  one  of  the  lunettes,  San  Romualdo  that 

*  These  works  are  still  in  good  pieservatioii,  and  maj  be  seen  in  the 
Public  Gallery  of  Floieaee  (the  Uffiij),  among  the  paintings  of  the 
Toscan  School.— jSUL  Fior^  18d2-S. 
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18  to  Bay,  with  the  Church  of  the  Hermitage  of  Camaldoli 
in  his  hand.*  No  long  time  after  having  completed  the 
above,  Ridolfo  furthermore  executed  a  very  fine  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper  for  the  same  monks;  this  work,  which  is  a 
fresco,  is  at  the  upper  end  of  their  Refectory :  for  that  paint- 
ing our  artist  received  his  commission  from  the  Abbot  Don 
Andrea  Dossi,  who  had  formerly  been  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery, and  who  caused  his  own  portrait  to  be  painted  in  one 
of  the  lowermost  corners  of  the  picture. 

In  the  little  Church  of  the  Misericordia,  on  the  Piazza  of 
San  Giovanm,  Ridolfo  painted  three  most  beautiful  Stories 
from  the  Life  of  Our  Lady,  on  a  gradino  or  predella,  and 
these  are  so  delicately  executed  that  they  appear  to  be 
miniatures.  For  Matteo  Cini  the  same  artist  painted  a 
Tabernacle  at  the  corner  of  his  house  which  is  near  the 
Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella ;  the  subject  of  the  work  is 
Our  Lady  with  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and  San  Dome- 
nico ;  two  little  sons  of  Matteo  Cini,  portraits  from  the 
life,  are  represented  as  kneeling  before  the  Virgin ;  this  pic- 
ture although  but  a  small  one,  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
graceful. 

For  the  Nuns  of  San  Girolamo,  of  the  Order  of  San 
Francesco  de*  Zoccoli,  who  have  their  Convent  on  the  height 
of  San  Giorgio,  this  artist  depicted  two  Stories,  the  one 
representing  San  Girolamo  in  the  act  of  doing  penance,  while 
the  Nativity  of  Our  Saviour  Christ  is  set  forth  in  the  lunette 
above ;  and  the  other,  which  is  opposite  to  the  first,  being  an 
Annunciation ;  in  the  lunette  above  the  same  is  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  receiving  the  sacrament.^  In  the  palace,  which 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke,J  Ghirlandajo  painted  the 
Chapel,  wherein  the  Signori  hear  mass,  depicting  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  with  figures 
of  Angels  in  the  form  of  children,  and  bearing  the  mysteries 
of  the  Passion,  in  some  of  the  divisions  thereof.  There  are 
besides  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  in  the  four 
angles  are  the  whole-length  figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists; 
while  on  the  principal  waU  of  the  Chapel  is  the  Angel 

*  These  works  were  destrojed  when  the  church  was  restored. — Botlari, 
i*  These  two  paintings  are  still  in  their  places. — Masselii, 
t  Commonly  called  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.    The  chapel  here  in  question 
is  no;r  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Guardaroba. — Ibid, 
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Gabriel  approaching  with  the  Annunciation  to  the  Virgin. 
Bidolfo  added  a  kind  of  landscape  in  the  hack  ground, 
exhibiting  the  Piazza  of  the  Nunziata  in  Florence,  and  con- 
tinuing even  to  the  Church  of  San  Marco.  The  whole 
work  is  admirably  executed,  and  has  numerous  and  beautiful 
decorations ;  when  it  was  finished  our  artist  painted  a  picture 
which  was  placed  in  the  Deanery  of  Prato,  and  represents 
Our  Lady  offering  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  who  is  there 
seen,  together  with  the  other  Apostles.* 

For  Monsignor  de'  Bonafe,  Director  of  the  Hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  Bishop  of  Cortona,  Ridolfo  painted 
a  picture  to  be  placed  in  the  Church  of  Ognissanti  ;  the 
subject  of  this  work  was  Our  Lady,  with  San  Giovanni 
Battista  and  San  Romualdo ;  and  as  the  Bishop  considered 
himself  to  have  been  served  well  and  duly,  he  caused  our 
artist  to  execute  certain  other  paintings  for  him;  but  of  these 
we  need  make  no  further  mention.  He  next  copied  three 
pictures  which  had  formerly  been  painted  in  the  Medici 
palace  by  Anton  Pollaiuolo,  and  the  subjects  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules ;  these  Kidolfo  painted 
for  Giovambattista  della  Palla,  by  whom  they  were  sent  into 
France. 

Having  executed  these  and  many  other  paintings,  and 
finding  in  his  possession  all  the  requisites  for  mosaic-work, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  David,  and  to  Domenico  his 
father,  Ridolfo,  who  had  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  processes  to  be  pursued  in  that  work,  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  therein.  Having  completed  certain  pieces  accord- 
ingly and  finding  that  he  succeeded,  he  then  undertook  to 
decorate  in  mosaic  the  arch  which  is  over  the  door  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nunziata,  and  in  this  he  placed  a  figure  of 
the  Angel  who  is  bringing  the  Annunciation  to  the  Virgin  ;t 

*  Now  In  the  chantry  of  the  Cathedral  at  Prato.  To  have  been  exact, 
Yasari  ahould  have  said,  St.  Thomas  with  other  Saints,  and  not  ^  other 
Apostles/'  since  many  of  the  figures  do  not  represent  apostles. — Ed,  Flor., 
18328. 

f  A  compatriot  of  our  author  remarks  that,  although  this  fact,  which 
Vasari  may  have  received  from  Ridolfo  himself,  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question,  y^  that  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  and  the  mosaic 
placed  among  the  works  executed  during  the  lifetime  of  his  uncle  David,, 
since  it  was  certainly  the  last-named  artist  who  received  the  commission  for 
that  work  fiom  the  Monks,  and  who,  if  he  permitted  Ridolfo  to  execute 
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but  not  hftving  the  patience  required  for  jokomg  those 
innumerable  Mttle  morsels  together,  he  never  attempted  aaj«» 
thing  more  in  that  manner. 

For  the  Compaaj  of  fiie  Woolcombera,  BidoUb  pai&ted 
a  pictnre  in  their  liittle  Cbareh  at  the  nf^per  end  of  the 
Campaccio^  the  Assumption  of  (kit  Ladj  namelj)  wxlh  a 
choir  of  angela  and  the  Apostles  standing  aroint  her  tomb  j 
bnt  it  happened  unfortuoatelj  that  in  the  jear  of  thie  sioge, 
the  place  wherein  this  work  was  executed  being  filled  with 
young  birches  for  making  fincines^  the  humsdx^  thus  occa- 
sioned caased  the  intoiuieo  to  fiiM  oi^  and  the  pietiire  was 
totally  destroyed.  Bidol£i»  wasy  however,  commissiaiied  ta 
re{^aoe  it»  and  then  depicted  his  own  portrait  thoreift. 

At  the  Deanery  of  Giogoli,  and  in  a  tahernade,  wUi^ 
looks  towards  the  high  road,  Ghirlandijo  painted  a  ligvixe 
of  the  Madonna  with  two  Angels;  and  in  another  tab^iuide^ 
which  stands  opposite  to  the  mill  of  the  Eremite  Fathers  of 
Camaldoliy  that  last  b^ng  situate  on  the  Ema,  and  beyond 
the  Certosa^  he  executed  sey^al  figures  in  fresco.  Bat  fijad- 
ing  that  he  was  now  sufficiently  empl^ed^  and  in  the  reeeipt 
of  a  yery  good  income^  Ridolfo  would  no  longer  radc  Ms 
brains  for  the  sake  of  attaining  to  what  he  might  haTe 
becon^e  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  b«t  rather  b^^  to  think 
of  liying  like  a  gentleman  and  taking  matters  easily. 

When  Pope  Leo  visited  Florence,  Bidolfi>  did  neyertheten 

the  same,  paesented  it  to  those  fathen  as  ha  own  wock.  The  troth  of  thia 
assertion  is  made  maoifest  by  the  following  extract  from  a  book  of  Records 
still  in  the  Conyent  of  the  Most  Roly  Amnmciation,  and  wherein  we  find 
wntten  as  beaeoth : — 

<*  1509.  Th«  Nuazikta,  on  th*  ostside  of  our  chnKh  aad  beneath  the 
Portico*  was  oompkted  by  Da.V2lte  cEl  Tommaso*  at  the  eait  of  the  Goa- 
▼«nt.* 

And  in  another  book  we  find,  ^  The  NunziatB  in  mosaic  over  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  our  Convent  was  finished  on  the  25th  Jan.  1509.  It  was 
made  by  Davit  di  Tomraaaov  ouf  pdater  of  moaaicy  and  soaie  cBflerence 
raspeeting  the  price  havingansen  betweea  Mm  and  tin  MoriD,tbe  Wavdena 
of  the  Monasteiy  coouMndedy  in  &e  pieseaco  of  the  paitieS)  tiiat  a  pflnea 
well  acquamted  with  such  matters,  should  be  chosen  by  each  ude  to  be 
aibiters  in  thai  quesden,  and  that  wbat  they  should  judge  to  be  just  lAioald 
be  accepted  in  lileM^and  with  coalCDt. 

**  These  penoai  taeiefcte  httnag  cKaniaeti  the  woik,  and  fbnnd  the 
iigures  to  be  good  and  w«ll  done,  ad  jvdjgsd  and  decx«ed  that  the  said 
Monks  should  pay  to  the  mid  Bavit  seventy-eight  CMwas,  that  It  5^  1%re; 
wUeh  mm  was  given  to  him." 
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prepare  the  Hall  and  other  apartments  of  the  Medici  Palace, 
and  executed  nearly  all  the  decorations  of  the  same,  in  com- 
pany with  his  disciples  and  assistants,  cansing  Fontormo  to 
paint  the  Chapel  as  we  have  hefore  related.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  preparations  made  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
Giuliano  and  that  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  for  whom  he  executed 
the  scenic  ornaments  for  the  dramatic  spectacles  which  were 
then  exhibited.  Being  much  esteemed  by  those  Signori  for 
his  abilities,  he  was  subsequently  appointed  to  various  offices 
by  their  intervention,  and  was  received  as  an  honoorable 
citizen  into  the  council. 

Now  Bidolfo  did  not  disdain  to  paint  banners^  standards, 
and  matters  of  similar  kind,  and  I  remember  to  hare  heard 
him  say  that  he  had  three  times  painted  the  banners  for  the 
Potenze,*  who  were  accustomed  every  year  to  hold  a  tourna- 
ment and  give  a  festival  to  the  city  on  St.  John's  day.  At 
a  word,  he  permitted  all  kinds  of  things  to  be  done  in  his 
workshops,  insomnch  that  they  were  frequented  by  numbers 
of  young  men,  each  one  of  whom  could  there  learn  what  best 
suited  him. 

Antonio  del  Ceraiolo  was  one  of  those  who,  after  having 
been  with  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  went  to  Bidolfo,  and  having 
aabeeqnently  begun  to  work  for  himself,  he  painted  numerous 
pictures  and  portraits  f»»n  the  life.  In  San  Jacopo*tra-fossi, 
there  is  a  picture  by  the  hand  of  this  Antonio,  which  repre- 
sents San  fVaneesco  and  Santa  Maddalena,  at  the  foot  of  a 
Crucifix  ;t  and  behind  the  High  Altar  in  the  Church  ai  the 
Servites  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
which  he  copied  from  one  executed  by  Ghirlimdaj<^  in  the 
Ossa  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova. 

Mariano  da  Pesda  was  also  a  disciple  of  Ridolfo,  and 
acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well ;  the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
with  the  Infant  Christ,  Sa^t'  Elizabetta,  and  San  Giovanni, 
winch  is  in  that  Chapel  of  the  Palace,  painted  as  we  have 
said,  for  the  Signoria,  by  Bidolfo^]:  is  by  the  hand  of  Mariano, 

*  6«Btkm«n  faimxng  a  oompao  j  or  aasodatioxiy  and  populaiiy  called 
'LePotense." 

t  Ths  work  is  in  the  Gallery  of  tbe  Uffiz|  at  Florenee.  The  UgareB  of 
the  tP»  aaints  are  ia  tolenble  preflervatioii^,  but  that  of  the  crucified  Be- 
de«Der  has  suffered  mndi,  ftont  the  fiict  thi^  the  colonr  has  peeled  away 
m  oumite  aca]e&. 

X  The  work  of  Bfariano  da  Pesda  still  retams  its  place. 
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as  are  likewise  the  paintings  in  chiaro-scuro,  which  decorate 
the  house  of  Carlo  Ginori,  situate  in  the  street  which  takes 
its  name  from  that  family;  the  subject  of  this  last-named 
work  has  been  chosen  from  the  Life  of  Sampson,  and  the 
stories  represented  therein,  are  executed  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  truly  called  admirable.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
Mariano,  had  he  been  permitted  to  enjoy  a  longer  life  than 
was  accorded  to  him,  would  have  become  a  most  excellent 
painter. 

Another  disciple  of  Ridolfo  was  Toto  del  Nunziata,*  who, 
in  company  with  his  master,  painted  a  picture  of  Our  Lady, 
with  the  Infant  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  accompained  by  two 
saints,  in  the  Church  of  San  Fietro  Scheraggio. 

But  above  all  the  other  disciples  of  Bidolfo,  the  one  most 
dear  to  him  was  a  certain  Michele,  who  had  been  with 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  was  afterwards  with  Antonio  del 
Ceraiuolo.  This  youth  was  one  of  admirable  ability,  he 
worked  with  the  utmost  boldness,  and  was  never  weary  of  his 
labours;  continually  imitating  the  manner  of  Ridolfo,  Michele 
approached  him  so  closely,  that  whereas  he  had  for  a  time  only 
a  third  of  the  gains,  he  subsequently  received  the  half  of  the 
profit  which  they  made  in  common.  Michele  paid  to  Ridolfo 
the  observance  due  to  a  father,  nay,  he  loved  and  was  beloved 
by  his  master  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  ever  considered  as 
something  belonging  to  Ridolfo,  and  is  still,  as  he  ever  has  been, 
known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Michele  di  Ridolfo. 

Th,ese  two  artists  then,  loving  each  other  as  I  have  said, 

*  Toto  del  Nunziata  sabsequently  went  to  England,  as  has  been  related 
in  the  Life  of  Perino  del  Vaga.  Lanzi  and  other  writers  speak  of  him  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  who  appeared  in  this  country  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  He  was  one  of  the  king's 
Serjeant  painters  (Heniy  had  three),  and  in  a  book  ngned  monthly  by  Uie 
king  himself  we  have  an  entry  to  the  following  effect : — ''  An.  reg.  xiii., 
Jan.  23,  paid  to  Antony  Toto,  by  the  king's  commandment,  £20."  And 
again,  in  a  different  book  : — **  To  Antony  Toto  and  Butilmew  Penn 
(Bartolommeo  Penne),  payntours  £12  10s.,  their  quarterly  payment  be- 
tween them."  Also  the  following : — **  To  Antony  Toto,  his  servant,  that 
brought  the  king  a  depicted  table  of  Colonia,  7s.  8d."  Ko  works  of 
Toto  can  now  be  authenticated,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  present  writer ; 
some  of  those  attributed  to  Holbein,  *<  whose  pencil,"  remarks  Dr.  Sarsfield 
Taylor,  **  appears,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  have  swallowed  all  its  contempo- 
raries are  believed  to  be  by  Toto."  See  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present 
Condition  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England  and  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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like. father  and  son,  always  laboured  together,  and  performed 
a  large  number  of  works  in  company.  For  the  Church  of 
San  Felice — ^in  Piazza,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Monks  of 
Camaldoli,  they  painted  a  picture  representing  Our  Sa- 
viour Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  the  air  ;*  they  are  inter- 
ceding with  Grod  the  Father  for  the  people  praying  beneath, 
and  beside  whom  are  kneeling  several  Saints.  In  the  Church 
of  Santa  Felicita,  they  painted  two  Chapels  in  fresco,  which 
are  executed  with  infinite  ability  ;  in  one  of  these  is  seen 
the  Saviour  dead,  with  the  Maries  around  him  ;  and  in  the 
other  is  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  with  certain  Saints.t 
For  the  Church  which  belongs  to  the  Nuns  of  San  Jacopo 
delle  Murate,:^  these  artists  painted  a  picture,  the  commission 
for  which  they  received  from  Monsignore  de'  Bonafe,  Bishop 
of  Cortona ;  and  in  the  Convent  of  the  Donne  di  Ripoli  they 
painted  another,  representing  Our  Lady,  with  certain  Saints. 
For  the  Chapel  of  the  S%ni,  which  is  beneath  the  Organ 
in  the  Church  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  they  also  painted  a 
picture  of  Our  Lady  with  Sant'  Anna  and  many  other 
Saints  ;  §  in  a  picture  for  the  Company  of  the  Neri  they 
painted  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  at  the  Mo-- 
naehine  in  the  Borgo  San  Friano,  they  executed  one  of  the 
Annunciation.  For  the  Church  of  San  Rocco  at  Prato,  they 
painted  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  Our  Lady  with 
;^an  Hocco  on  one  side  and  San  Sebastiano  on  the  other, 
and  for  the  Brotherhood  of  San  Sebastiano,  which  is  near 
San  Jacopo  sopr'  Amo,  they  also  executed  a  painting  of  Our 
Lady,  with  San  Sebastiano  and  San  Jacopo.  Another  work 
was  in  like  manner  undertaken  by  Ridolfo  and  Michele,  at 
San  Martino  alia  Palma,  and  finally  they  painted  one  for 
the  Signer  Alessandro  Yitelli,  which  last  was  sent  to  Citta 
di  Castello  ;  this  was  a  figure  of  Sant*  Anna,  and  it  was 

*  This  vork  is  still  in  the  Church  of  San  Felice. 

i-  The  jMuntings  executed  in  these  two  Chapels  have  perished. 

^  San  Jacopo  in  Via  Ghihellini  that  is  to  say.  The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Florence  ;  it  represents  the  Madonna 
seated  amidst  the  douds,  with  the  Infitnt  Christ  in  her  arms ;  she  is  accom- 
panied by  the  SS.  Jacopo,  Franceses,  Lorenzo,  and  Clara,  beneath  is  the 
Bishop  of  Cortona,  a  kneeling  figure,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk. — Ed.  Flor,, 
1832.8. 

§  Beneath  the  organ  is  the  door  of  tne  sacristy,  but  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion is  in  the  fifth  Chapel,  and  on  the  right  of  the  entrance. — Ibid. 
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placed  in  the  chapel  which  belongs  to  the  Signor  Alesaandra 
in  the  Chnreh  of  San  Fiordo. 

The  paintings  of  various  kinds  which  proceeded  from  the 
workshops  of  Bidolfo  Ghirlandajo  were  indeed  innumerable  ; 
and  of  the  many  portraits  from  the  life  which  he  sent  forthy 
I  will  but  B$j  that  the  Signor  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  while  stiU 
but  a  youth,  was  portrayed  by  this  artist ;  that  likeness 
was  a  very  beautiful  work,  as  well  as  an  accurate  resem* 
blance :  the  picture  is  still  preserved  in  the  Gnardaroba  of 
His  Excellency.*  Ridolfo  was  an  exceedingly  prompt  and 
rapid  painter  in  many  kinds  of  work,  more  particularly  in 
the  preparations  for  festivals :  when  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
arrived  in  Florence,  he  constructed  a  triumphal  arch  at  the 
comer  of  the  CucuHa  in  ten  days  ;  and  another  arch  at  the 
gate  of  Prato  was  erected  by  this  artist  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  this  work  being  constructed  for  the  marriage 
of  the  most  Illustrious  Lady  the  Duchess  Leonora,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  her  arrival  in  Florence,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  Life  of  Battista  Franco. 

In  a  small  cloister  at  the  Madonna  di  Yertigli,f  a  place 
which  belongs  to  the  Monks  of  Camaldoli,  and  is  just  with- 
out the  district  of  the  Monte  San  Savino,  Bidolfo^  having 
with  him  the  above-named  Battista  Franco  and  Michele, 
painted  all  the  events  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  in  chiaro*scuro  ; 
and  in  the  Church  he  executed  the  picture  for  the  High 
Altar,  with  a  fresco  representing  the  Visitation  of  Our 
Lady  ;  this  last  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  a  work  as  any  fresco 
ever  executed  by  Bidolfo.  But  more  thain  all  is  the  figure 
of  San  Bomualdo,  on  the  above-mentioned  Altar-piece,  to  be 
extolled,  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  countenance  being  in- 
deed most  beautiful :  our  artists  painted  other  pictures  in  the 
same  place,  but  it  shall  suffice  us  to  have  mentioned  these. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Duke  Cosimo,  and  in  the  Green 
Chamber,  this  artist  painted  grottesche  for  the  decoration  of 
the  ceiling,  with  landscapes  on  the  walls,  which  greatly 
pleased  the  Duke.  Finally,  having  become  old,  Ridolfo  lived 
a  cheerful  and  quiet  life ;  he  had  seen  his  daughters  mar- 
ried and  his  sons  were  toleAibly  prosperous,  making  their 

*  The  Florentine  commentaton  of  our  author  declare  themselves  unable 
to  find  any  traee  of  this  portrait, 
t  Now  called  L»  Mathnna  delU  VsrtiffHe.-^JE'd.  Fior^  1832-8. 
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waj  «B  merdiaats  in  France  and  at  Ferranu  It  is  true 
that  he  found  himself  to  be  somewhat  heavilj  aiBiotad  with 
the  gout,  insomueh  that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  almost 
always  in  his  house,  or  if  he  weal  out  had  to  be  carried  in  a 
chair,  yet  he  eadnrod  that  com|4aiBt  with  modi  patieaee, 
and  showed  omilar  equanimity  in  re^MCt  of  oertain  misad- 
ventares  widc^  b^eil  his  sons. 

In  this  his  old  age  Bidollb  still  bore  mneh  love  to  all 
connected  with  art,  and  liked  to  hearo^  or,  when  he  could,  to 
see,  whatever  was  most  commended  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
pictures,  and  such  other  works  of  similar  Idnd  as  were 
always  isL  course  of  eicecution.  One  day  that  the  Signer 
Duke  had  gone  out  of  Florence,  Bidolfo  caused  himself  to 
be  carriied  in  his  chair  to  the  palace,  where  he  dined  and 
remained  the  wh<de  day,  examining  the  wiiole  of  that  baild- 
iog,  which  was  so  greatly  altered  and  transmuted  from  what 
it  had  formerly  been,  that  he  scarcely  knew  it  again.*  In 
the  evening  when  he  departed,  the  old  man  said,  ''  Now  shall 
I  die  content,  since  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  to  our  artists  who 
are  in  the  other  world  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  I  have 
seen  the  dead  revived,  the  deformed  made  beautiful,  the  old 
made  young  again/'  Eidolfo  lived  seventy-five  years,  and 
died  in  the  year  1560,  when  he  was  buried  with  his  fore- 
runners in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

Michele,  the  disciple  of  that  master,  who,  as  I  have  said^ 
is  called  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Michele  di  Eidolfo, 
painted  three  large  arches  in  fresco  over  certain  of  the  gates 
of  Florence,  and  this  he  did  after  his  master  had  resigned  the 
practice  of  art.  Over  the  gate  of  San  Gallo,  for  example,  he 
painted  a  figure  of  Our  Lady,  with  those  of  San  Giovanni 
and  San  Cosimo,  which  are  executed  in  a  very  able  manner; 
over  the  gate  of  Prato,  likewise,  he  painted  othex:  figures  of 
similar  character;  and  at  that  of  the  Croce  he  depicted  Our 
Lady  with  San  Giovanni  Battista  and  Sant'  Ambrogio.f 
Pictures  and  paintings  of  all  kinds  were  besides  produced 
by  this  artist  in  almost  unlimited  numbers,  and  all  giving 
proof  of  ability.  I  have  myself,  in  consideration  of  his  good- 
ness and  sufficiency,  employed  him  several  times  with  others 

*  Yaaari  here  allades  to  the  works  which,  by  communon  from  the  Duke, 
he  was  himself  execatmg  at  that  time  in  the  palace, 
t  These  works  are  still  in  existence. 
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for  the  works  of  the  palace,*  to  mj  own  great  satisfaction 
and  that  of  all  besides. 

But  the  thing  which  most  of  all  pleases  me  in  this  Micheie 
is  that,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  a  truly  honest  man,  of  an 
upright  walk  and  regular  life,  one  who  fears  God  in  short ; 
he  has  always  in  his  workshop  a  good  number  of  young 
people  to  whom  he  teaches  his  art  with  incredible  affection. 

Carlo  Portelli  of  Loro,  in  the  upper  Yal  d*Arno,  was  also 
a  disciple  of  Bidolfo,  and  by  his  hand  likewise  there  are 
numerous  pictures  in  Florence ;  several  of  these  are  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  there  are  a  vast 
number  dispersed  among  the  other  Churches  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  ;  in  that  of  Santa  Felicita,  for  example,  some 
are  also  in  the  possession  of  the  Nuns  of  Monticelli.  The 
picture  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Baldesi  family  in  the  Cestellof 
is  also  by  his  hand ;  it  is  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and 
the  subject  of  the  work  is  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Bomualdo, 
Bishop  of  Fiesole.} 


THE  PAINTER,  GIOVANNI  DA  UDINE. 
[bobk  1487— died  1561-1564.] 

In  Udine,  a  city  of  Friuli,  there  lived  a  citizen,  Giovanni 
by  name,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Nani,  who  was  the  first 
of  his  kin  that  had  given  attention  to  the  calling  of  an 
embroiderer,  which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  his  descend- 
ants with  so  much  distinction,  that  they  wer^  no  longer  called 
De'  Nani  but  De'  Ricamatori,  or  the  Embroiderers. 

To  one  of  that  family,  a  certain  Francesco,  who  lived  in 
the  manner  of  an  opulent  proprietor,  passing  his  time  at  the 
chase  and  in  similar  occupations,  there  was  bom,  in  the  year 

*  That  now  called  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  and  which  was  then  the  re* 
ndence  of  the  Duke. 

f  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi,  anciently  called 
Cestello.  The  work  of  Carlo  Portelli,  here  in  question,  still  retains  its 
place. 

X  Bottari,  at  the  dose  of  the  life  of  Bidolfo,  mentions  other  works  of 
Micheie  as  existing  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Villa  di  Caserotta,  near  Casciano. 
See  the  Roman  Edition  of  our  Author^  1756. 
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1494,*  a  son  whom  he  called  Giovanni,  and  who,  while  yet 
but  a  boy,  showed  so  much  inclination  to  the  stady  of  design, 
that  the  thing  was  considered  extraordinary ;  for  even  while 
hunting  or  fowling  with  his  father,  he  would  design  the 
figures  of  the  dogs,  the  hares,  the  kids,  every  kind  of  animal 
or  bird,  in  short,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  whenever  a  halt 
in  the  chase  gave  him  leisure,  and  that  to  such  perfection  a9 
to  amaze  all  who  beheld  it. 

This  disposition  being  remarked  by  Francesco  his  father, 
the  latter  took  him  to  Venice,  and  put  him  to  learn  the  art 
of  the  limner  with  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco.  Here, 
while  working  with  Giorgione,  the  youth  heard  so  much 
praise  bestowed  on  the  productions  of  Michelagnolo  and 
Raffaello,  that  he  resolved  to  repair  to  Rome,  come  what 
might,  and  having  procured  a  letter  of  good  will  and  favour 
from  Domemico  Grimani,  who  was  the  particular  friend  of 
his  father,  1:0  Baldassare  CartigHoni,  Secretary  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  and  a  special  intimate  of  RaffaeUo  da  Urbino, 
he  went  to  Eome  accordingly.  Having  reached  that  city  he 
was  placed  by  CartigHoni  in  the  school  of  Eaffaello,  where 
he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
art,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  seeing  that  when 
the  disciple  commences  by  adopting  a  bad  manner,  it  rarely 
happens  that  he  afterwards  attains  to  a  good  one,  or  in 
any  ca&e  if  he  do  so,  it  must  always  be  a  work  of.  infinite 
difficulty- 
Having  passed  some  time  in  Rome  then,  as  we  have 
said,  and  having  next  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  soft, 
beautiful,  and  graceful  manner  of  Baffaello,  Giovanni,  like 
a  youth  of  good  parts  as  he  was,  determined  to  adhere  rigidly 
and  by  all  means  to  that  manner.  Wherefore,  his  genius  and 
power  of  hand  giving  good  aid  to  his  judicious  intention,  he 
made  extraordinary  progi*ess,  and  very  soon  became  capable 
of  drawing  and  painting  to  such  perfection  that  he  rapidly 
succeeded,  at  a  word,  in  the  successful  imitation  of  whatever 

*  Giovanni  da  Udine  left  a  Journal  in  his  native  city,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  horn  on  the  27th  of 
Oct.  1 487.  The  memoranda  of  this  work  hear  high  testimony  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  Vaaari,  since,  with  the  exception  of  certain  dates,  the  relation 
of  our  author  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  Joui> 
nal  of  Giovanni. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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natural  objects  were  placed  before  him,  whether  animals,  land 
scapes,  buildings,  draperies,  vases,  implements,  foliage,  or 
whatever  else  the  object  might  be;  insomuch  that  there  were 
none  of  the  joung  men  in  that  school  who  could  surpass 
him.* 

But  above  all  did  Giovanni  delight  in  depicting  birds  of 
every  kind,  and  of  these  he  soon  completed'  a  book  full  of  so 
much  variety  and  beauty  that  Raffaello  found  a  perpetual 
amusement  and  interest  therdin.  Now  there  was  at  that 
time  with  Raphael,  a  Fleming  called  Griovanni,.  who  was  an 
excellent  master  in  fruits,  foliage,  and  flowers,  all  whieh  he 
executed  beautifully,  and  with  the  utmost  truth  to  nature, 
although  in  a  manner  that  was  somewhat  hard  and  laboured; 
from  him,  therefore,  Giovanni  da  Udine  learned,  in  a  short 
time,  to  produce  these  objects  in  equal  perfection  witii  his 
teacher;  nay,  rather,  he  improved  on  the  manner  of  the  latter 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  force  and  largeness  as  well  as 
softness,  which  caused  him  to  succeed  in  some  branches  of 
his  art  to  a  degree  that  was  most  admirable,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently related.  He  furthermore  learned  to  execute  land- 
sci^es^  with  ruined  buildings  and  the  broken  relics  of  anti- 
quity, as  also  to  paint  the  same  landscapes  and  foliage  on 
cloth,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  practised  since  his  time, 
not  by  the  Flemings  only,  but  by  all  the  Itahan  painters 
likewise. 

Now  Raphael  very  highly  estimated  the  abilities  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  when  occupied  with  that  picture 
of  the  Santa  Cecilt%  now  in  Bologna,!  he  caused  Giovanni 
to  paint  the  organ  which  is  in  the  hand  of  that  saint ; 
this  the  latter  copied  from  the  instrument  itself,  and  with 
such  good  effect  that  his  work  does  really  appear  to  be  a 
relief :  he  also  painted  the  other  musical  instruments  which 
are  at  the  feet  of  Santa  Cecilia,  and,  v^hat  is  of  more  import- 
ance, he  brought  his  own  manner  herein  to  so  dose  a  simili- 
tude with  that  of  Baphael,  that  the  whole  work  appears  to 
have  been  executed  by  one  hand. 

*  Certain  detaQs  respecting  this  master  will  be  found  bj  such  of  our 
readers  as  ma3r  denre  tiiem,  in  the  work  of  Coant  Fabio  Maniago,  pabliahe;! 
at  Udine,  Stofia  delle  Belle  Arti  Priulane,  pp.  364,  et  teq, 

f  See  the  Life  of  Raphael,  toI.  iiL  p.  33,  et  seq.  See  also  the  Life  of 
FraDcia,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  et  seq. 
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No  long  time  after  the  completioa  of  the  above,  excava* 
tions  were  made  at  San  Piero  in  Yincala,  and  among  the 
rains  of  the  Palace  of  Titus,  with  the  hope  of  finding  statues, 
when  certain  subterranean  chambers  were  discovered,  and 
these  were  decorated  all  over  with  minute  grottesche,  small 
figures,  stories,  and  ornaments,  executed  in  stucco  of  very 
iow  relief.*  These  discoveries  Rafiaello  was  taken  to  see, 
and  Giovanni  accompanied  his  master,  when  thej  were  both 
seiied  with  astonishment  at  the  freshness,  beauty,  and  excel- 
lent manner  of  these  works,  seeing  that  it  appeared  to  them 
a  great  marvel  to  find  them  in  so  fair  a  state  of  preservation 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  but  in  effect  it  was  not  so 
nmch  to  be  wondered  at,  when,  we  consider  that  they  had 
never  been  touclifed  by  the  air  or  looked  on  by  the  light ; 
which  are  wont,  by  means  of  the  changes  brought  by  the 
seasons,  to  destroy  and  consume  all  things,  f 

These  grottesche  then  (for  they  were  called  grottesche 
because  they  had  first  been  found  in  these  grottoes  or  sub- 
terranean places),  executed  with  so  much  care,  giving  proof 
of  80  profoand  a  knowledge  in  design,  and  evincing  such 
extraordinarT-  po^er  of  fancy,  seeing  that  with  those  minute 
ornaments  in  stucco  were  mingled  portions  in  colour  of  the 
most  varied  beauty,  and  exhibiting  small  figures  comprising 
stories  of  exquisite  grace  and  sweetness — s^  these  things,  I 
say,  did  so  deeply  enter  into,  and  take  possession  o^  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Giovanni,  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  study  thereof,  and  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  copy- 
ing the  same,  neither  one  time  nor  twice  sufficing  him  by 
any  means  :  he  succeeded  therefore  so  effectually  in  imitat- 
ing these  works,  and  reproduced  them  with  so  much  grace 
and  facility,  that  nothing  more  was  now  wanting  to  him  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stucco,  whereof 
the  grottesche  were  in  part  formed,  was  compounded. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  many  before  his  time  had  cogitated 
and  puzzled  over  that  matter,  but  had  been  able  to  manage 
nothing  better  than  a  stucco  made  of  gypsum,  chalk,  Greek 

*  Certain  parts  of  these  works  were  engraved  on  copper,  and  publiibed 
vitli  explanations  in  the  Ficturm  AntiqiUB  RonuSf  Rome,  17^1. 

t  And  these  remains  are  accordingly  now  reduced  to  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, much  having  been  totally  destroyed  by  tht  humidity  of  the  place. 

0  2 
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pitch,  wax,  and  pounded  bricks,  which  thej  then  gilded  with 
gold.  Bat  they  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  true 
method  of  making  stucco  similar  to  that  used  for  the  works 
discovered  in  the  ancient  grottoes  and  chambers.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  now  speak  they  were  proceeding  to  con- 
struct decorations  for  the  arches  and  the  upper  tribune  of 
San  Fietro,  with  lime-stone  and  puzzolana,  as  we  have 
related  in  the  life  of  Bramante,  all  the  carvings  of  foliage, 
with  the  ovoli,  and  many  other  members,  then  being  pre- 
pared in  moulds  of  clay;  wherefore  Giovanni  began  to  ex- 
amine that  method  of  preparation  in  lime-stone  and  puzzo- 
lana, and  to  try  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  figures  of 
basso-rilievo  therefrom  :  continuing  his  experiments  accord- 
ingly, he  finally  produced  them  in  all  their  parts  to  his  wish, 
with  the  one  exception,  that  the  external  surface  had  not  the 
delicacy  and  fineness  exhibited  by  the  antique,  nor  had  it 
the  whiteness  of  colour  which  those  works  presented. 

Giovanni  then  bethought  himself  of  some  remedy  for  this 
defect,  and  decided  that  it  might  be  requisite  to  mingle  the 
lime  of  the  white  travertine  with  some  substance  which 
should  be  also  white,  instead  of  with  puzzolana ;  he  there- 
fore caused  fiakes  of  travertine  to  be  pounded,  and  found  that 
they  answered  tolerably  well,  but  the  work  was  neverthe- 
less rather  of  a  livid  than  a  pure  white.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, having  caused  *the  whitest  marble  which  he  could  find 
to  be  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  carefully  sifted, 
he  mixed  that  with  lime  from  white  tl*avertine,  and  found 
that  he  had  thus  indubitably  succeeded  in  producing  the 
stucco  of  the  ancients,  with  all  the  properties  that  were  to 
be  desired  therein. 

Greatly  rejoiced  with  this  result,  Giovanni  then  showed 
Baphael  what  he  had  done  ;  and  as  the  latter  was  then  in 
process  of  adorning  the  Papal  Loggie,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  command  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  he  caused  Giovanni  to 
decorate  all  the  vaultings  of  the  same  with  most  beautiful 
ornaments  in  stucco,  surrounding  the  whole  with  grottesche 
similar  to  those  of  the  antique,  all  being  enriched  with  the 
most  pleasing  and  fanciful  inventions,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  singular  and  most  varied  objects  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  The  whole  work  was  executed  in  mezzo  and 
basso-rilievo,  the  decorations  being  varied  by  stories,  land- 
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scapes,  foliage,  and  other  fancies,  as  also  presentiDg  borders 

of  mnch.  beauty.     Giovanni  did,  indeed,  on  that  occasion 

exbaust  every  effort,  so  to  speak,  that  art  can  make  in  works 

of  such  a  kind,  and  he  not  only  equalled  the  antique  in  this 

performance, — so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  such  things  as 

have  been  hitherto  discovered  and  as  we  have  seen, — but 

even  surpassed  them,  since  these  works  of  G-iovanni,  for  the 

beauty  of  their  design,  for  the  rich  invention  displayed  in 

the  figures,  and  for  the  colouring,  whether  in  stucco  or  in 

painting,  are  indeed  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  ancients ; 

his  productions  being  infinitely  superior  in  these  respects  to 

the  antiques  found  in  the  Colosseum,  or  painted  in  the  Baths 

of  Dioclesian  *  and  other  places  known  to  us. 

Nay,  where,  in  the  works  of  any  other  master,  will  you 
find  birds  more  truly  natural,  so  to  speak,  or  which  come 
nearer  to  the  truth,  whether  as  regards  the  colouring,  soft- 
ness of  the  plumage,  or  other  praiseworthy  qualities,  than 
do  those  of  the  friezes  and  pilasters  of  the  Loggie  now  in 
question,  where  are  they  to  be  seen  of  every  kind,  and  in  all 
instances  more  truthful  and  life-like  ?t  where,  indeed,  can  we 
see  them  of  equal  merit  ?  We  have  them  exhibited,  too,  in 
variety  as  rich  as  that  of  Nature  herself,  some  represented  in 
one  manner  and  some  in  another,  but  all  of  different  kinds ; 
many  of  these  exquisite  birds,  for  example,  are  perched  on 
ears  of  com  and  sheaves  of  maize,  buckwheat,  millet,  and 
grain  of  all  sorts  ;  but  not  of  grain  only,  they  are  seen 
among  fruits  and  berries  also,  of  such  kinds  as  the  earth  has 
always  produced  for  the  sustenance  of  birds.  As  much  may 
be  affirmed  of  the  fish  and  every  other  manner  of  water  ani- 
mal and  marine  monster,  which  Giovanni  represented  in  the 
same  place  ;  but  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  so  much  but 
that  It  shall  still  be  too  little,  it  were  perhaps  better  to  be 
altogether  silent,  than  to  set  one's  self  attempting  that  which 
cannot  be  accomplished. 

What,  indeed,  can  I  say.  of  the  innumerable  varieties  in 
fruits  and  fiowers  which  are  here  depicted  in  every  possible 

*  The  grottesclie  and  stucco  works  in  the  Colosseum  and  (he  Baths  of 
Diodesan  hare  now  totally  perished.— ^(/.  Fior,,  1832-8. 

t  The  arabesques  and  stucco  work  of  the  Loggie  have  now  suffered 
gi«atljr ;  they  have  been  engraved  by  Santi  Bartoli,  as  well  as  by  Volpato 
«od  OtUmanL — JBJd,  Flor.^  1832-8. 
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manner  and  without  end  ?  Displaying  too,  as  tkej  do,  every 
tint  of  colour  and  change  of  form  which  Nature  has  im- 
parted to  them  at  every  season  of  the  year  and  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  world.  What  again  of  the  infinite  assemblage 
of  musical  instruments  which  are  also  here  represented  in 
the  most  natural  fashion  ?  And  who  does  not  know, — seetisg 
that  the  thii^  is  most  notorious — who  does  not  know  that  at 
the  end  c£&e  Loggia,  where  there  was  s buUding  reapeeting 
which  the  Bope  had  not  yet  decided  on  the  mode  of  completioa 
— ^that  Giovanni  had  painted  a  balustrade  to  imitate  axiui  con- 
tinue the  true  one  of  the  Loggia,  witiik  a  hanging  carpet  over 
it,  and  that  a  groom  one  day,  running  in  great  haste  to  the 
Pope,  who  was  then  at  the  Belvedere,  where  a  carpet  was  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  his  Holiness — a  groom,  I  say,  running 
towards  this  painted  carpet  from  a  distance  was  about  to 
snatch  it  from  the  balustrade,  as  beKeving  it  to  be  a  real  one? 

At  a  word,  it  may  truly  be  asserted,  without  offence  to 
other  artists,  that  for  a  work  of  this  kind  the  paintings  here 
in  question  are  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  extraordinaTj^ 
and  the  most  admirable,  that  have  ever  been  seen  by  mortal 
eye.  Nay,  I  will  furthermore  venture  to  declare,  that  this 
has  been  ^e  cause  why  not  Rome  alone^  but  every  othar  part 
of  the  world  also,  has  been  filled  with  these  pictmreSi.  For 
not  only  was  Giovanni  more  than  the  restorer,^  he  may  even 
be  called  the  inventor,  of  stucco  work  and  other  grottescke ; 
for  by  these  Ms  productions  he  has  furnished  a  model  firom 
which  all  who  have  desired  to  labour  in  that  brandi  of  art 
have  been  able  to  take  their  ^cemplars^  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact,  that  the  young  men  by  whom  Giovanni  was  asszBted, 
and  who  were  in  great  numbers,  one  time  widi  another, 
having  learned  from  him  as  the  true  master  of  that  art,  did 
afterwards  disseminate  their  knowledge  of  the  same  through- 
out all  the  P^vinces. 

Giovanni  was  meanwhile  proceeding  with  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  Loggia,  wherein  he  adopted  another  and  different 
method  from  that  used  in  the  compartments  of  stucco-work, 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  the  vaultings  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Loggie  ;  but  these  last  were  no  less  beautiful, 
the  various  divisions  representing  trellises  of  cane  which 
supported  vines  richly  covered  and  laden  with  grapes  min- 
gled with  briony  and  other  plants  of  various  kind%  as  also 
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wltli  flow^  in  rich  abundance— jasmine,  rosea,  &c.,  the  whole 
i'urthermore  embellished  with  dilfere&t  kinds  of  animals  and 
birds  of  varied  plumage. 

Pope  Leo  then  determining  to  cause  the  Hall  on  the 
ground  floor,  wherein  the  Guard  of  the  Lansquenets  hold 
their  watch,  to  be  painted,  Giovanni,  in  addition  to  the 
friezes  which  he  executed  around  the  same,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Papal  Anns,  with  lions,  children,  and  grot- 
tesche^  BMde  a  species  of  omanient  for  the  walls,  resembling 
the  ancient  incrustations  used  by  the  Bomans  for  their 
temples^  baths,  and  similar  edifices,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
JE^Ktonda,  in  the  Portico  of  San  Piero  and  in  other  places, 
the  incrustation  made  by  Giovanni  being  an  imitation  of 
marbles  and  fine  stones  of  various  kinds. 

Li  a  Hall  near  that  above-named,  and  which  was  used  as 
a  waiting-ro<xn  by  the  chamberlains,  Bailaello  da  Urbino  had 
painted  many  beautiful  figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  siae  of 
life,  standing  within  certain  tabernacles  ;  and  over  the  cor- 
nices of  that  work  Giovanni  executed  numerous  animals 
and  Inrds  of  the  parrot  kind,  all  painted  from  nature  and 
exhibiting  various  colours^  the  originals  of  those  birds  being 
in  the  possession  of  His  Holiness :  he  added  figures  of  apes 
and  monkeys  also,  with  civet-cats  and  other  strange  crea- 
tures. But  this  work  had  only  a  short  life,  [seeing  that 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  choosing  to  make  little  cabinets  and  nooks 
wherein  to  hide  himself  fairly  ruined  the  apartment,  and 
deprived  the  Palace  of  a  very  remarkable  work,  a  thing 
which  would  not  have  been  done  by  that  holy  man  had  he 
been  gifted  with  taste  for  the  arts  of  design.  Giovanni 
likewise  prepared  the  cartoons  for  the  hangings  and  arras 
required  for  various  purposes,  and  which  were  afterwards 
woven  of  silk  and  gold  in  Flanders  ;  the  suhjects  chosen 
were  figures  of  children  sporting  amidst  festoons  of  flowers, 
wherennto  are  suspended  the  devices  of  Pope  Leo,  with  the 
addition  of  various  animals  all  copied  from  nature.  He  also 
made  the  cartoons  for  certain  pieces  of  arras  covered  with 
grottesche,  and  which  are  in  the  first  rooms  of  the  Con- 
sistory. 

While  Giovanni  was  occupied  vrith  this  work,  there  was  a 
palace  in  process  of  erection  for  Messer  Giovanni  Battista 
dell'  Aquiia,  at  the  end  of  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  and  near  the 
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Piazza  di  San  Pietro  ;  for  the  front  of  this  building  Giovanni 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  decorations  in  stucco,  and  he 
executed  the  greater  part  of  the  same  ;  a  very  fine  work  it 
was  considered  to  be.*  This  artist  likewise  painted  the 
Loggia  of  the  Vigna,  which  Giulio,  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 
caused  to  be  constructed  under  Monte  Mario,  and  made  all 
the  ornaments  in  stucco  for  that  Loggia,  wherein  there  are 
animals,  grottesche,  festoons,  and  arabesques,!  which  are  so 
beautiful  that  Giovanni  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
desirous  of  surpassing  himself  on  that  occasion  4  ^^^  the 
Cardinal,  who  highly  estimated  his  abilities,  not  only  con- 
ferred many  benefits  on  the  kinsmen  of  Giovanni,  but  also 
gave  him  a  canonicate  for  himself.  §  This  benefice  was 
situate  at  Civitale  in  Friuli,  and  was  subsequently  given  by 
Giovanni  to  one  of  his  brothers.) 

Having  at  a  later  period  been  commissioned  to  construct  a 
fountain  for  the  same  Cardinal  at  the  above-mentioned  Vigna,*|[ 
and  to  make  the  water  fiow  from  the  mouth  of  an  elephant's 
head  in  marble,  Giovanni  took  for  his  model  in  all  parts  and 
for  every  particular  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  a  hall  which  had 
been  discovered  a  short  time  previously,  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  the  great  palace,  and  which  was  decorated  all  over 
with  stucco  work,  marine  monsters  and  other  products  of 
the  sea,  copied  from  nature  and  executed  with  the  utmost 
perfection.  BviA  in  certain  respects  Giovanni  nevertheless  did 
far  surpass  this  ancient  hall,  seeing  that,  to  a  great  variety 
of  those  animals  admirably  well  done,  he  added  shells  and 
other  things  of  similar  kind  in  vast  numbers,  and  arranged 
with  very  great  ability. 

*  These  stuccoes  have  perished. — Ed.'  Flor.i  1832-8. 

t  The  principal  difference  between  the  arabesques  and  the  grottesche, 
fts  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  is  that  the  latter  added  figures  to 
its  various  fantanes. 

{  Bottari  laments,  and  with  reason,  that  these  works,  as  well  as  all 
beside  in  **  in  that  delicious  abode,"  have  suffered  grievous  injury. 

§  Hear  !  hear  ! 

jj  It  were  to  be  desired  that  this  second  consignee  of  the  Benefice  had 
at  least  been  a  churchman,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  our  readers 
the  satisiiiction  of  knowing  that  it  was  so ;  on  the  contrary,  the  said 
recipient  of  clerical  dignities  is  described  as  simply  **  Paolo  Ricamatori," 
without  any  of  the  additions  which  denote  the  ecclesiastic.  He  is  recorded 
as  having  '*  been  named  Canon  in  1522,  and  died  in  1576.'' 

^  This  vigna,  or  country  house,  is  now  called  the  Villa  Madama. 
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He  subsequently  constructed  another  fountain,  but  in  the 
rustic  manner,  and  having  its  site  in  the  bed  of  a  stream 
overhung  with  shrubs  and  plants.  Here,  with  infinite  skill  and 
judgment,  Giovanni  caused  the  water  to  fall  through  tufa 
and  other  stones  in  drops  and  slender  streams,  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  being  entirely  natural.  In  the  uppermost 
part  of  this  grotto  or  cavern,  and  amidst  the  spungeous  stones, 
which  formed  it,  he  placed  a  colossal  head  of  a  Lion,  around 
which  the  maidenhair  and  other  climbing  plants  were  so  art- 
fully trained  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chaplet  to  the  same,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  describe  the  grace  thus  imparted  to  that 
wild  place,  which  was  indeed  most  beautiful  in  every  part, 
and  inconceivably  charming. 

Having  completed  that  undertaking,  Giovanni  received 
from  the  Cardinal  the  dignity  of  a  knighthood  of  San  Pietro, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Florence,  to  the  end  that,  having  erected 
a  certain  chamber  at  that  corner  of  the  Medici  Palace  where 
Cosimo  the  elder,  founder  of  the  edifice,  had  made  a  Loggia 
for  the  assemblage  and  accommodation  of  the  citizens,  as  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  most  noble  families  to  do,  he 
might  then  paint  and  adorn  the  same  with  grottesche  and 
stucco-work.  Now  the  Loggia  had  been  constructed  after 
the  designs  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  not  open,  but  having 
the  form  of  a  chamber,  and  being  furnished  with  two  grated 
windows,  which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
made  for  palaces,  with  the  external  grating  of  iron  curving 
outwards  that  is  to  say.  Of  this  Loggia,  Giovanni  now 
decorated  all  the  vaulting  with  pictures  and  stucco-work, 
exhibiting,  in  a  circular  compartment  thereof,  the  six  balls, 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  and  giving  as  supporters 
three  boys  in  relief,  the  figures  of  which  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  graceful  in  their  attitudes.  Jle  also  repre- 
sented numbers  of  admirably  depicted  animals  in  the  same 
place,  adding  many  fair  devices  of  the  Signori  belonging  to 
that  illustrious  house,  with  stories  in  mezzo-rilievo,  made  of 
stucco  ;  there  were  besides  compdrtments,  wherein  we^e 
delineated  historical  representations  in  white  and  black, 
after  the  manner  of  cameos,  and  so  well  done  that  better 
could  not  possibly  be  imagined. 

There  still  remained  four  arches  beneath  the  roof,  which 
were  not  decorated  with  pictures  at  that  time,  but  were 
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painted  many  years  after  by  the  Aretine,  Giorgio  Vasari, 
who  was  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  working  in  the  service  of 
his  first  lord,  the  Duke  Aleasandro  de'  Medici.  This  was  in 
the  year  1535 ;  and  Giorgio  there  ddineated  stories  irom  the 
Life  of  Julius  Cesar  in  allttsicm  to  the  Cardinal  Julius,  by 
whom  the  work  had  been  cozmaEianded,  as  we  have  said.  On 
a  small  va'uitiag  of  a  ooved  fbrm^  near  the  above^mentioDed 
Loggia,  Giovuini  then  executed  certain  ornaments  of  stuoco 
in  very  low  reli^,  with  several  jactuires  of  extraordinary 
mmt,  which  greatly  "pkeased  the  painters  who  were  then  in 
Florence,  as  giving  evidence  of  much  boldness  and  singular 
facility,  while  they  were  fallof  spirited  and  fanciful  inventions ; 
but  being  themselves  accustomed  to  a  laboured  manner  of  their 
own  and  to  a  senrile  copying  of  exact  portraits  from  the  life, 
in  everytMng  thait  itJhey  did,  the  Florentine  artists  were  not 
disposed  to  commend  thesn  usreservedly  and  without  restric- 
tion, they  wA  perfectly  entering  into  the  spirit  of  those  pro- 
ductions. Nor  did  they  set  themselves  to  imitate  the  same, 
perhaps  because  they  had  not  the  bi^dness  or  courage  to 
do  so. 

Having  retsnied  to  Bome,  Giovanni  painted  a  series  of 
large  festoons  around  the  ^angles  and  sections  of  a  ceiling  in 
the  Loggia  of  Agostino  Chigi,  where  Raffiiello  had  executed 
and  was  then  caBtinuiag  the  decorations  ;  Giovanni  there 
represented  fruits  and  flowers  appropriate  to  every  seasexL  of 
the  year,  each  seasoEn  foUowing  in  regular  suocessicm,  and  the 
foliage,  fruits,  and  flowers,  being  all  flnished  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  every  separate  dbjeet  seen  there,  appears  to  be 
detached  from  the  walls,  and  is  indeed  most  natural.  The 
variety  of  kind  also  in  those  fruits,  grain,  &c.,  is  so  wonder- 
ful, thiait  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one, 
and  will  only  say  that  every  sort  which  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  Nature  in  our  part  of  the  world  may  there  be 
found  represented.  Among  >the  flgures  are  those  of  a  M^- 
cury  in  the  act  of  flight,  and  of  a  Pxiapus.  Over  the  former  is 
a  gourd  envdopedin  its  tendrils,  with  pumpkins  amidst  their 
flowers,  and  laige  bunches  of  figs,  some  bursting  with  their 
ripoiess,  and  also  mingled  with  flowers :  all  ^ese  fancies 
being  expressed  with  so  much  grace,  that  no  one  could 
imagine  anything  more  perfectly  done.  But  what  more  can 
I  say  ?-^to  sum  up  the  whole,  I  may  safely  venture  to  a£Eizin^ 
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that  in  this  sort  of  psintings,  Giovanni  da  Udine  has  far  sar- 
passed  all  those  who  bave  best  imitated  Nature  in  works  of 
a  similar  kind ;  for,  to  saj  nothing  of  other  matters,  it  was 
the  costom  of  our  artist  to  depict  every  object,  even  to  the 
flowers  of  the  elder,  the  fennel,  and  other  things,  however  mi- 
nute, with  an  exactitude  that  is  most  amaaing.  In  the  lu« 
/lettes,  which  are  sorronnded  by  the  above-mentioned  garlands, 
or  festoons^  aie  large  numbers  of  animals,  with  figures  of 
ehildreii  holding  the  attributes  of  the  Gods  in  their  hands ; 
bot  aaere  than  all  the  rest  are  adtaiired,  a  lion  and  a  sea- 
horse ;  these  aare  foreshortened  in  a  manner  which  is  so 
beantifbl  that  they  are  h^  to  be  all  but  miraculous. 

The  works  here  in  question  being  completed,  Giovanni 
decorated  a  bath-room  of  much  beauty,  in  the  Castello 
Sant'  Aiigelo,  and  performed  many  other  less  important  works 
in  the  Palaee  of  the  Pope ;  but  these,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  leave  undeseribed.  The  death  of  Raphael,  which  grieved 
GioTanni  very  much,  then  ensued,  and  Pope  Leo  having 
ako  departed,  the  Arts  of  Design,  with  every  other  kind  of 
talent,  were  found  to  have  no  longer  any  place  in  Rome ; 
and  Giovanni  da  Udine  employed  himself  £Dr  many  months 
in  painting  certain  matters  of  little  moment,  for  the  Yigna 
of  the  above-named  Cardinal  de'  Medici.  On  the  arrival  of 
Pope  Adrian  in  Rome,  Giovanni  did  but  prepare  the  small 
flags  for  the  Castle,  and  these  he  had  twice  renewed  during 
the  pontificate  o£  Leo  X.,  together  with  the  great  Standard 
which  floats  on  ike  summit  of  the  highest  tower. 

It  is  true  that  Giovanni  painted  four  square  banners, 
when  the  said  Pope  Adrian  canonized  Sant'  AnUmino,  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  with  St.  Hubert,  who  had  been  Bishop 
of  I  know  not  what  city  in  Flanders  :  and  of  these  banners, 
one^  on  which  is  the  figure  of  the  above-named  Sant* 
Antonino,  was  given  to  the  Church  of  San  Marco,  in 
Florence,  where  tibe  body  of  that  Saint  is  deposited  :  another 
of  the  banners,  bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Hubert,  was  placed  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima,  which  is  the  Church 
of  the  Germans  in  Borne,  while  the  remaining  two  were  sent 
into  Flanders.  

But  when  Clement  Vll,  was  created  High  Pontifi;  Grio- 
vanni,  who  had  at  that  time  lefl  Rome  to  avoid  the  pestilence 
then  raging  there,  and  had  gone  to  Udine,  returned  instantly 
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to  -the  former  city,  having  been  much  emplojed  in  the 
service  of  that  Pope,  at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  to  prepare  a  rich  and  beautiful  ornament,  which 
was  to  be  erected  over  the  steps  of  San  Pietro,  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  Coronation  of  Clement, .  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently commanded  that  he  and  Perino  del  Yaga  should 
paint  certain  pictures  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Old  Hall; 
that,  namely,  which  stands  opposite  to  those  lower  rooms 
previously  decorated  by  Gliovanni,  as  we  have  said,  and 
which  lead  from  the  Loggia  to  the  rooms  of  the  Torre  Borgia. 
Our  artist  now  therefore,  made  a  beautiful  series  of  divisions 
in  stucco  work,  with  numerous  grottesche,  and  animals  of 
various  kinds ;  while  Perino  painted  the  seven  planets  within 
the  square  compartments,  formed  by  those  works  in  stucco.* 

The  same  two  artists  were  also  commissioned  to  paint  the 
walls  of  that  Hall,  wherein  Giotto,  according  to  that  which  has 
been  written  by  Platina,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Pontiffs,  did  long 
ago  paint  figures  of  certain  Popes,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  for  which  cause,  that  room  was 
once  called  the  Hall  of  the  Martyrs  ;  but  scarcely  had  they 
completed  the  ceiling,  before  that  most  unhappy  sack  of  Eome 
took  place,  and  the  work  could  proceed  no  further  ;  seeing 
that  Q-iovanni,  who  had  suffered  greatly,  both  in  his  person 
and  property,  had  again  retired  to  Udine,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  long  stay  there. 

His  purpose  in  that  matter  was  nevertheless  interrupted, 
since  Pope  Clement  VII.  having  returned  to  Bome  from 
Bologna,  after  he  had  there  prowned  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
caused  Giovanni  to  return  thither  also ;  he  then  made  him 
paint  anew  the  Standards  of  the  Castello  Sant*  Angelo,  and 
afterwards  commanded  him  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the 
great  Chapel  of  San  Pietro,  which  is  the  principal  one  in 
that  Church,  and  where  the  Altar  of  the  Saint  is  erected.t 
Meanwhile,  Fra  Marino,  who  held  the  office  of  the  leaden 
seal,  being  dead,  that  office  was  given  to  Sebastiano  Yeneziano, 
a  painter  of  great  name  ;  but  a  pension  of  eighty  ducats  on 
the  same  was  assigned   to  Giovanni  da  Udine,^  and  the 

*  These  stuccoes  and  paintings  ha^e  all  perished. 

+  The  Chapel  having  been  rebuilt,  this  work  also  has  been  destroyed. 

{  In  the  Journal  of  Giovanni  he  has  himself  made  mention  of  this  pre- 
dse  sum  as  the  pension  assigned  to  liim.  See  Maniago,  Storia  delle  BeiU 
Arti  Friulane. 
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troubles  of  tlie  Pontiff  having  in  a  great  measure  ceased, 
while  the  affairs  of  Eome  were  also  brought  into  a  state  of 
repose,  Giovanni  was  despatched  by  His  Holiness,  with 
many  promises  of  favour,  to  Florence,  there  to  execute  the 
decorations  for  the  New  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  had 
been  adorned  with  the  admirable  sculptures  of  Michelagnolo, 
and  the  tribune  of  which  is  covered  with  deeply  sunken 
squares,  diminishing  as  they  approach  the  central  point. 

Giovanni  put  hand  to  the  work  accordingly,  and  com- 
pleted it  to  admiration,  with  the  aid  of  his  numerous  assist- 
ants, adorning  the  same  with  rosettes,  foliage,  and  other 
ornaments  in  stucco  and  gold.  But  in  one  respect  he 
betrayed  a  defect  of  judgmept;  in  the  plane  or  level  bordering 
which  forms  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  namely,  and  in  those 
which  cross  the  same,  and  serve  to  enclose  the  squares,  he 
painted  birds,  foliage,  masks,  and  figures  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  indeed  exceedingly  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
which,  being  painted  on  grounds  of  different  colours,  are 
not  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  below,  by  reason  of  the 
distance,  whereas  if  he  had  simply  coloured  the  figures  them- 
selves on  a  plain  ground,  and  without  any  other  addition, 
they  could  have  been  seen,  and  the  whole  work  would  have 
produced  a  more  cheerful  and  pleasing  effect.* 

There  now  remained  to  complete  only  so  much  of  this 
undertaking  as  might  have  been  effected  in  about  fifteen 
days,  with  some  retouching  in  certain  parts — ^when  the  news 
of  Pope  Clement's  death  reached  Giovanni,  who  thereupon 
lost  idl  hope  ;  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  reward 
which  he  was  expecting  for  the  work  in  question.  He  then 
perceived,  although  too  late,  that  the  trust  of  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  Courts  is  too  frequently  betrayed,  and  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  constant  liability  to  disappoint- 
ment of  those  whose  hopes  are  built  on  the  lives  of  princes. 

Giovanni  then  returned  to  Home,  and  there  indeed  he 
might  have  lived  on  the  revenues  of  his  ofiices  uid  other 
bources  of  income  ;  he  might  also  have  entered  the  service  of 
the  new  Pontiff  Paul  III.,  or  that  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medici,  but  he  determined  to  reinstate  himself  in  his 
native  place  of  Udine,  and  repaired  thither  accordingly. 

*  The  whole  of  these  works  have  long  been  corered  with  wlutewash. — 
Ed.  Flor^  1832-8. 
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Here  he  proposed  to  live  with  that  brother  of  his  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  Canonicate,  intending  to  use  his  pencils  no 
more  :  but  in  that  matter  also  he  was  compelled  to  a  change 
of  plansy  seeing  that  having  taken  a  wife  and  become  the 
father  of  a  family,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced,  bj  that  in- 
stinct which  impds  a  man  to  desire  the  future  welfare  of  his 
children,  as  well  as  to  feel  anxious  that  thej  shall  be  fittingly 
brought  up  in  his  own  lifetime,  he  was  compelled,  I  say, 
once  more  to  recommence  his  labours. 

He  then,  at  the  request  of  the  father  of  the  Cavalier 
Giovan-Francesco  di  Spilimbergo,  adorned  the  walls  of  a 
room  with  figures  of  children,  garlands,  and  other  fantasies  ; 
after  which  he  decorated  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Civitale,  with  admirable  stucco-work  and  paintings  ;  and  for 
the  canons  of  the  Cathedral  in  that  place,  he  painted  two 
exceedingly  beautiful  standards.  For  the  Fraternity  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Castello  in  Udine,  Giovanni  likewise  painted 
a  figure  of  Our  Lady  with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms, 
on  a  rich  Gt>n£Edon  or  Banner  ;  beside  the  Virgin  is  a  most 
graceful  Angel,  who  offers  to  her  the  above-named  Castello, 
which  is  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  city.* 

In  Venice  also  this  artist  executed  certain  works,  among 
which  may  be  particularized  a  chamber  most  beautifully 
adorned  with  stucco-work  and  paintings,  in  the  Palace  of 
Monsignore  Grimani,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquilea.  In  this 
room  there  are  besides  some  admirable  stories  in  small  figures 
from  the  hand  of  Francesco  Salviati.f 

Finally,  in  the  year  1560,  our  artist,  having  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  most  holy  Jubilee,  travelling  on 
foot,  meanly  clothed,  and  in  the  company  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  pilgrims,  thus  remained  in  the  city  several  days  without 
being  known  to  any  one ;  but  one  morning,  as  he  was  going 
to  San  Paalo,  he  was  recognized  by  Giorgio  Vasari,  then 
proceeding  to  the  same  Pardoning,  in  a  coach,  with  Messer 
Bindo  Altoviti,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  Giovanni  at 
first  denied  that  he  was  himself,  but  being  at  length  com- 

*  **  These  works  Vif  Giovanni  da  Udine  have  long  been  lost,'^  observes 
Maniago,  ut  iupra,  but  there  is  an  erudite  letter  written  by  the  Abbot 
Mauro  Boni,  on  the  above-named  Gonfalon,  and  which  was  published  at 
Udine  in  1797. 

f  These  works  still  exist. 
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pelled  to  admit  his  identity  and  coofeas  the  truth,  he  then 
suffered  his  case  to  he  known,  and  allowed  that  he  had  great 
need  of  GKorgio's  assistance  with  the  Pontiff  in  the  matter 
of  his  pension,  which  was  withheld  from  him  hy  a  certain 
Fra  Guglielmo^  a  sculptor  of  Genoa,*  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  leaden  seal  after  the  death  of  Fra  Bastiano. 

Gfioargio  mentioned  the  affair  to  His  Holiness  accordingly, 
when  the  order  for  Giovanni  to  receive  his  pension  was 
renewed,  and  suhsequently  an  attempt  was  made  to  exchange 
the  same  for  a  canonicate^  to  he  Conferred  on  a  son  of  Gio« 
vannLf  Meanwhile  the  pension  was  again  withheld  hy  that 
Fra  GugHelmo,  and  Giovanni  repaired  from  Udine  to  Flo- 
rence^ just  when  Pope  Pius  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair, 
hoping  that  he  might  there  he  favoured  hy  His  Excellency 
whose  intervention  with  the  Pontiff  he  expected  to  ohtain  by 
means  of  Yasari.  Having  reached  Florence  therefore,  he 
was  made  known  to  the  Duke  by  Yasari,  and  was  permitted 
to  accompany  his  most  Illustrious  Excellency  to  Siena ;  nay, 
from  that  last-mentioned  city  he  went  with  that  Signore  to 
Rome  also,  whither  repaired  at  the  same  time  the  Signora 
Duchess  Leonora.  In  Home  Giovanni  da  Udine  was  so 
powerfully  aided  by  the  Duke,  that  he  was  comforted  by  the 
obtaining  of  all  that  he  desired  ;  nay,  was  furthermore  com- 
missioned by  the  Pope  to  give  the  ultimate  completion  to 
the  last  of  the  Loggie  ;  that  namely  which  is  over  the  one 
formerly  constructed  by  Pqpe  Leo:  he  received  very  handsome 
appointments  while  thus  employed,  and  when  that  Work  was 
finished  he  was  commanded  by  the  same  Pontiff  to  retouch 
all  the  pictures  of  the  last-mentioned  Loggia. 

But  this  was  an  error,  and  a  very  ill-considered  thing, 
seeipg  that  the  retouching  of  those  paintings  a  secco  caused 
them  to  lose  all  those  masterly  touohes  effected  by  the  pencil 
of  Giovanni,  when  he  had  been  in  all  the  excellence  of  his 
best  days,  and  deprived  them  of  that  freshness  and  delicacy 


*  Gugliehno  della  Porta,  who  succeeded  Sebastiano  Veneziano,  as  Frate 
del  Piombo,  vas  not  a  Genoese,  but  a  native  of  Milan.  It  is,  howerer, 
trae,  that  he  studied  at  Genoa  under  Perino  del  Vaga. 

t  This  youth,  called  RaiFaello,  proved  to  be  a  dissipated  and  worthless 
man,  who  was  the  source  of  perpetual  sorrow  to  his  faiher.    See  Maniago, 
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THE  VENETIAN  PAINTER,  BATTISTA  FRANCO.* 

[bobh  1498— dud  156L] 

.  s  Venetian,  Battista  Franco,  having  given  his  attention  to 

.  >ign  in  his  childhood,  repaired  to  Rome,  as  one  who  desired 
attain  to  the  perfection  of  his  art,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 

.  age ;  and  there,  having  studied  for  some  time  with  much 
igence,  and  examined  the  manner  of  many  masters,  he 

.dived  to  confine  himself  to  copying  the  designs,  paintings, 
1  sculptures  of  Michelagnolo,  and  to  imitate  the  works  of 

T  other.     Wherefore,  having  set  himself  to  make  research, 

"  re  did  not  ultimately  remain  a  single  design,  or  sketch, 

.  f  not  even  a  copy  executed  hy  Michelagnolo,  that  he  did 
;  himself  make  a  copy  from ;  whence  it  resulted  that  no 

\ig  time  had  elapsed  before  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  best 
igners  by  whom  the  Chapel  of  Michelagnolo  f  was  fre- 
snted.     Nay,  what  is  yet  more,  Battista  would  for  some 

'ie  do  nothing  but  draw,  and  would  not  paint  at  all. 

'  But  in  the  year  1536,  very  great  and  sumptuous  prepara- 
v^  were  to  be  arranged  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  for  the 
ival  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  all  the  artists,  whether 
i  or  good,  were  then  employed,  as  we  have  said,  in  another 
ice.  Then  Bafiaello  da  Monte  Lupo^  who  was  commis- 
ped  to  construct  the  decorations  for  the  bridge  of  Sant' 

'  Igelo,  among  which  were  ten  statues,  to  be  placed  along 
%  bridge, — RafiTaello,  I  say,  resolved  so  to  contrive,  that 
Ittista  likewise  should  be  employed  with  the  rest,  having 
^rved  him  to  be  an  exact  designer  and  a  youth  of  fine 
rts,  for  which  cause  he  desired  by  all  means  to  give  him 
tupation:  having  spoken  respecting  the  matter  to  San 
tllo,  therefore,  Raffaello  pressed  him  so  much,  that  Battista 
feeived  the  charge  of  four  large  stories  in  chiaro-scuro, 
kich  were  to  be  executed  in  fresco  on  the  front  of  the 
ferta  Capena,  now  called  the  Gate  of  San  Sebastiano,  by 

tich  the  emperor  was  to  make  his  entry. 
Over  this  gate  therefore,  Battista,  though  he  had  never 

fen  touched  colours,  painted  the  arms  of  Pope  Paul  IIL, 

*  Zanefcti,  PUiura  Venexiana^  informs  us  that  the  family  name  of  thii 
Itut  was  Semolei. 

t  The  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican  that  ia  to  say. 
VOL.  v.  D 
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with  those  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  with  a  figure 
representing  Romulus,  who  is  placing  the  papal  tiara  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Hdj  Father,  and  an  imperial  crown  over 
that  of  the  £mperor.     The  height  of  the  figure  of  Romulus 
was  five  braccia  ;  it  was  clothed  in  the  antique  manner,  and 
had  a  crown  on  the  head ;  on  the  right  hand  of  Romulus 
stood  the  figure  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  on  his  left  was  that 
of  Tullus  Hostilius ;  over  all  were  the  words,  QUIKINUS 
PATER.     At  each  side  of  this  gate,  moreover,  is  a  tower, 
and  on  the  walls  of  those  towers  Battista  furthermore  de- 
picted triumphal  processions ;    that  of   the  elder   Scipio, 
decreed  to  him  for  Carthage,  which  he  had  subjected  to 
the  Roman  dominion,  being  on  the  one  side;  and  the  Triumph 
of  Scipio  the  younger,  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
same  citj,  appearing  on  the  other. 

Two  pictures  were  painted  by  the  same  artist  on  the 
exterior  face  of  these  towers ;  in  one  of  them  was  seen 
Hannibal  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  repelled  by  a  tempest, 
and  in  the  other,  that  on  the  left  hand  namely,  was  Flaecus 
entering  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city  against 
the  Carthaginians.  All  these  works,  being  the  first  performed 
by  Battista,  and,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  masters, 
were  considered  very  good  and  much  extolled.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  but  that  this  artist  would  have  surpassed 
many  of  his  competitors  had  he  begun  from  the  first  to 
paint,  and  gradually  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  use 
of  pencils  and  colours  ;  but  his  having  remained  obstinately 
fixed  in  a  certain  opinion  entertained  by  many,  who  persuade 
themselves  that  he  who  can  design  may  also  paint,  was  to 
him  the  source  of  no  little  injury.  He  acquitted  himself, 
nevertheless,  much  better  than  did  some  of  those  who  ex- 
ecuted the  stories  for  the  Arch  of  San  Marco,  of  which  there 
were  eight,  four  on  each  side  that  b  to  say,  and  the  best  of 
them  were  painted  partly  by  Francesco  Salviati  and  partly 
by  a  certain  Martino,*  with  other  young  Germans,  who  had 
also  come  to  Rome  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

Nor  will  I  omit  to  take  this  opportunity  for  relating  that 
the  above-named  Martino,  who  possessed  remarkable  ability 
in  the  treatment  of  chiaro-scuro,  here  produced  certain  battle- 
pieces  and  skirmishes  between  Christians  and  Turks,  which 

*  The  Hollander,  Martin  HemBkerck. 
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^xhilnted  86  moob  boldness,  and  were  enriched  with  so  manj 
beautiful  inrentionsy  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
do  better.*  It  is  to  be  furthermore  recorded  of  thLs  master, 
that  for  the  purpose  t>f  securing  the  completion  of  the  orna- 
ments within  the  stated  period,  he  wcnrked  with  his  assistants 
80  zealously  that  they  never  quitted  their  labour ;  they 
bad  consequently  a  perpetual  supply  of  drink  brought  to 
them:  this  being  good  Greek  wine,  the  men  were  constantly 
inebriated,  and  this  fact  of  their  being  perpetually  under 
the  influence  of  wine,  together  with  their  practice  and  aeal 
for  art,  caused  them  to  produce  wonderful  things. 

When  Salviati,  Battista,  •  and  the  Calayresef  saw  the 
works  of  these  artists,  they  were  therefore  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  who  desires  to  become  a  painter  should  begin 
by  using  the  pencils  early;  and  this  conviction  bringing 
Battista  to  a  more  reasonable  manner  of  viewing  the  ques- 
tion, he  ceased  to  give  so  much  study  to  the  finishing  of  his 
drawings,  and  resolved  that  he  would  sometimes  practise 
bimself  in  colouring  also. 

Montelupo  then  went  to  Flor^ace,  where  they  were  in 
liie  manner  preparing  sumptuous  ornaments  for  the  occasion 
of  the  Emperor's  arrival,  and  Battista  Franco  accompanied 
bim ;  but  when  they  reached  the  city  they  found  the  pre- 
parations far  advanced  towards  completion  :  Battista  was, 
nevertheless,  set  to  work,  and  erected  the  pedestal  for  a 
*J*tue  which  had  been  executed  by  Fra  Giovan-Agnolo 
Hontorsoli,!  ^  ^  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  Carnesecchi  : 
^  pedestal  he  covered  with  figures  and  trophies.  Having 
thus  been  made  known  among  the  artists  as  a  youth  of  good 
P^  and  fine  ability,  Battista  was  much  employed  at  a  later 
period ;  as  he  was  at  the  coming  of  Madama  Margherita  of 
Au8tria,§  wife  of  the  Duke  Alessandro,  more  especially  in 
tbe  preparations  made  for  that  event  by  Giorgio  Yasari,  in 

^.^^  Mud  to  ha?e  made  drawings  of  nearly  all  the  Roman  churches, 

?!u^  tells  us  that  in  a  book  possessed  by  Mariette,  there  were  drawings 

^  wa  Giovanni  Laterano,  San  Pietro,  and  San  Lorenao  Fuori  le  Muru, 

"  ]|*«f  jmdent  state,  by  the  hand  of  this  artist. 

t  Thii  is  perhaps  Marco  Calabrese,  whose  life  will  be  found  at  p.  352 
*Tol.iii. 

t  The  Life  of  Fra  GioTanni  Montorsoli  follows, 
}  OsQghter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V* 
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the  palace  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici^  where  the  Signora 
Margherita  was  to  reside. 

These  festivals  heing  at  an  end,  Battista  set  himself  in- 
dustriously to  draw  the  statues  by  Michelagnolo,  which  are 
in  the  New  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  whither  all  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters  of  Florence  were  then  wont  to  repair  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  and  working  in  relief:  all  these 
figures  Battista  designed  with  the  most  careful  study,  and  he 
made  infinite  progress ;  the  error  he  had  committed  in  not 
consenting  to  draw  from  the  life,  or  to  use  colours,  "was 
nevertheless  perceived,  and  his  having  never  done  any  other 
thing  besides  drawing  from  statues,  and  some  few  objects  of 
similar  character,  had  given  him  a  hardness  and  dryness  of 
manner,  of  which  it  was  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  could 
not  so  entirely  divest  himself  but  that  everything  he  did 
presented  a  harsh  and  laboured  aspect,  as  may  be  seen, 
among  other  instances,  in  a  painting  on  canvas,  wherein  he 
has  with  great  care  depicted  the  violence  suffered  from 
Tarquinius  by  the  Roman  Lucrezia. 

While  Battista  was  thus  continuing  to  frequent  the  Sacristy 
with  other  artists,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  sculptor 
Bartolommeo  Ammannati,  who  was  then  .studying  the  works 
of  Michelagnolo  in  company  with  many  other  sculptors,  and 
this  intimacy  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  Ammannati 
received  Battista  and  Genga  of  Urbino  into  his  house,  where 
they  all  lived  together  for  some  time,  devoting  themselves 
with  very  great  profit  to  the  studies  of  art. 

The  Duke  Alessandro  having  met  with  his  death  in  the 
year  1536,"*  and  the  Signor  Duke  CJosimo  de'  Medici  being 
elected  in  his  place,  many  of  the  dependants  of  the  departed 
sovereign  remained  in  the  service  of  the  new  one,  but  others 
did  not.  Among  those  who  departed  was  the  above-named 
Giorgio  Yasari,  who  returned  to  Arezzo  with  the  determina- 
tion no  more  to  follow  Courts,  seeing  that  he  had  lost  his  first 
Lord,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  Alessandro ;  but  he  caused  Battista  to  be  received  into 
the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo,  and  that  artist  was  set  to  work 
in  the  Guardaroba.  There  he  painted  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting Pope  Clement  and  the  Cardinal  Ippolito,  whose 
figures  he  copied  from  pictures  by  Fra  Bastiano  and  by 

*  Anaannated,  as  our  readeta  Will  Stemember,  bjr  the  tieacbeiy  of 
horenimo  de'  Medio. 
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Titian/  with  the  Duke  Alessandro,  whom  he  took  from  a* 
painting  bj  Pontormo.  This  work  did  not  attain  to  the 
perfection  that  had  been  expected;  but  as  in  the  same, 
Guardarob^  Battista  saw  that  Cartoon  of  the  NoU  me 
tangere^  which  had  been  made  bj  Michelagnolo,  and  had 
been  executed  in  colours  by  Jacopo  Pontormo,  he  set  himself 
to  prepare  a  similar  Cartoon,  but  with  figures  somewhat 
larger,  and  having  done  that,  he  painted  a  picture  from  it, 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  much  better  as  to  the  colour i* 
ing  than  he  hacl  done  in  the  one  aboyCf mentioned ;  as  to  the 
Cartoon,  as  it  was  exactly  copied  from  that  of  Michelagnolo, 
and  done  with  great  patience,  it  was  in  fact  very  beautiful. 

The  affair  of  Montemurlo,  in  which  all  the  exiles  and 
rebels  to  the  Duke  were  routed  and  taken  prisoners,  having 
then  ensued,  6attista  painted  a  story  of  the  battle  which 
luid  been  fought,  and  mingling  with  the  facts  certain  poetic 
fancies  of  his  own  which  displayed  good  invention,  the  work 
was  much  extolled.  It  was,  nevertheless,  easy  to  perceive 
that  in  the  deeds  of  arms,  in  the  taking  of  the  prisoners,  and 
in  many  other  parts,  there  was  very  much  that  was  taken 
bodily  from  the  works  and  designs  of  Buonarroti:  in  the  dis- 
tance was  the  battle,  but  in  the  foreground  were  the  hunts- 
men of  Ganymede,  standing  with  their  eyes  turned  upwards 
towards  the  Bird  of  Jove,  who  is  carrying  the  youth  away 
to  the  skies :  this  part  Battista  had  borrowed  from  the 
design  of  Michelagnolo,  and  had  used  it  in  his  picture  to 
signify  that  the  Duke,  while  still  young,  had  been  taken 
from  the  midst  of  his  friends  by  the  will  of  God,  and  so 
borne  up  into  heaven  :  to  signify  this,  I  say,  or  some  such 
matter. 

That  story,  I  repeat,  was  first  designed  by  Battista  in  a 
Cartoon ;  it  was  afterwards  painted  by  him  with  extra-> 
ordinary  care  in  a  picture,  and  is  now  with  his  other  works 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  which  his  mos^ 
Ulastrious  Excellency  has  caused  to  be  entirely  finished. 
By  these  and  similar  labours,  Battista  Franco  was  detained  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke,  until  the  time  when  that  sovereign 
took  the  Signora,  Donna  Leonora  di  Toledo,  to  wife,  and  he 
was  then  employed  in  the  preparations  made  for  those 
nuptials,  for  the  triumphal  nrch  erected  at  the  Porta  d; 
I^to  that  is  to  say^  where  Bidolfb  Ghirlandajo    pauseil 
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him  to  execute  certain  stories  from  the  Life  of  the  &g;aap 
Giovanni,  father  of  the  Duke  Gosimo.  In  one  of  these  is 
seen  that  Signer  making  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Po  and 
Adda ;  the  Cardinal  Giiulio  de*  Medici,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope  Clement  YIL,  the  Signer  Prosper  Colonna^'and  other 
nobles  being  present ;  over  this  Battista  painted  the  Re- 
demption of  San  Secondo. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch  was  another  story  bj  the 
hand  of  the  same  artist,  and  herein  was  represented  the  city 
of  Milan  with  the  Camp  of  the  League  around  it,  which, 
breaking  up,  leaves  the  Signer  Giovanni  in  the  place.     To 
the  right  of  the  arch  there  was  on  one  side  another  picture^ : 
wherein  was  a  figure  representing  Opportunity  with  her  hair 
unloosened ;  offering  those  tresses,  which  she  holds  in  one 
hand,  to  the  Signer  Giovanni :  on  the  other  side  is  Mars,  who 
presents  him  with  the  sword.     Beneath  the  arch  was  also  a 
story  by  the  hand  of  Battista,  the  Signer  Giovanni  that  is  to 
say,  fighting  between  the  Tenno  and  Biegrassaupon  the  bridge 
of  Rozzo,  and,  like  another  Horatius,  defending  the  siune 
with  incredible  valour.     On  the  opposite  si^e  was  depicted 
the  taking  of  Caraveggio  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  battle 
was  seen  the  Signer  Giovanni  passing  fearlessly  tlmw^h  the 
fire  and  swords  of  the  enemies'  hosts.    Between  the  columna 
to  the  right  hand  was  painted  an  oval  compartment,  withia 
which  was  represented  Garlasso^  taken  by  the  same  leader 
with  a  single  company  of  soldiers  ;  and  amidst  the  columna 
on  the  left  was  a  Bastion  of  Milan,  also  wrested  from  the 
enemy  by  the  prowess  of  the  Signor  GHovanni.    Op  that 
front  of  the  areh  whieh  was  left  behind  by  him  i$rho  would 
enter   the  city   gate,  was  furthermore  depicted  the  same 
Signor  Giovanni  de^  Medici  as  seen  on  horseback  beneath 
the  walls  of  Milan,  where  he  is  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  a  cavalier,  whcnn  he  is  transpiercing  with  his  lance 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Finally,  over  the  principal  cornice^  at  the  point  which 
joins  the  edge  of  the  uj^r  cornice  whereon  the  pediment 
is  placed,  Battista  painted  another  large  story,  with  very 
great  care  ;  this  represented  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  seated 
on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  crowned  and  holding 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand  ;  at  his  feet  lay  a  figure  presenting  the 
liver  Betifl,  and  iu^diog  a  vase  which  poimd  water  from  twp 
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moQtbs  ;  near  to  this  was  another  fi^re  to  signify  the  river 
Danube,  and  that  river  poured  its  waters  into  the  sea  from 
seven  months.  Of  the  large  number  of  statues  which  ac- 
companied the  above-described  story,  and  the  others  executed 
on  the  arch  in  question,  I  will  make  no  mention,  seeing  that 
for  the  present  it  must  suffice  me  to  name  such  as  were  done 
by  Battista  Franco ;  nor  is  it  now  any  part  of  my  office  to  de- 
scribe that  which  was  performed  by  oUier  artists,  and  which 
has  moreover  been  set  forth  at  sufficient  length  in  writing  by 
&  different  hand.  I  have  besides  declared  what  was  needful 
of  the  masters  by  whom  the  aforesaid  statues  were  executed, 
it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  them  further, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  works  are  no  longer  in  their  places 
to  be  examined  and  judged. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  Battista :  the  best  of  the  works 
executed  by  that  artist  in  relation  to  these  nuptial  solem- 
nities, was  one  of  the  ten  pictures  above-mentioned,  and 
which  were  in  the  principal  court  of  the  Medici  Palace ; 
this  was  painted  in  chiaro-scuro^  and  represented  the  Duke 
Cosimo  invested  with  the  Ducal  ensigns.      But  with   all 
the  care  that  Battista  could  take,  he  was  nevertheless  sur- 
passed by  Bronzino^  and  by  many  others  who  had  less  know- 
ledge of  design  than  himself^  but  who  were  superior  to  him 
in  power  of  invention,  boldness,  and  facility  in  the  handling 
of  the  chiaro-scuro  :  for  pictures,  a  remark  I  have  made 
before,  require  to  be  treated  with  lightness  and  readiness, 
every  portion  of  the  whole  being  distributed  to  its  due  place 
ynth  jadgment,  and  giving  no  evidence  of  a  certain  dry 
weary  labour  which  causes  all  to  appear  cruder  hard,  and 
displeasing.      The  too  anxious  painting  over  has  likewise  an 
iDJurioos  effect,  since  it  frequently  renders  the  work  obscure 
snd  even  spoils  it,  seeing  that  this  perpetual  going  over  the 
picture  deprives  it  of  all  that  good  effect  and  grace  which 
is  the  usual  result  of  boldness  and  facility,  qualities  which, 
though  they  do  in  a  great  measure  proceed  from  the  gift  of 
natore,  may,  nevertheless,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  acquired 
by  art 

At  a  later  period,  Battista  Franco  was  taken  by  Ridolfo 
Ghirkmdajo  to  the  Madonna  de  Yentigli,  in  Valdichiana,  a 
P^ace  which  was  at  that  time  the  succursal  to  the  Monastery 
of  the  Angeli  in  Florence,  which  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
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Camaldoli,  but  is  now  itself  the  chief  seat  of  a  Brotherhood' 
in  place  of  the  Monastery  of  San  Benedetto,  which,  being 
situate  outside  of  the  Pinti  Gate,  was  ruined  at  the  siege 
of  Florence.  Here,  then,  Battista  painted  in  the  cloisterar 
the  stories  which  have  before  been  mentioned,  while  Hidolfo 
was  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  picture  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  High  Altar;  and  these  being  finished,  they 
next,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Ridolfo,  adorned  with 
other  paintings  that  holy  place,  which  is  widely  renowned 
and  much  talked  of  for  the  many  miracles  there  performed 
by  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Having  subsequently  returned  to  Rome,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michelagnolo  had  been 
given  to  public  view,  Battista,  as  being  a  very  zealous  student 
of  the  manner  and  works  of  Buonarroti,  most  joyfully  be- 
held that  production  completed,  and  minutely  examined  the 
whole  design,  to  his  infinite  admiration  ;  nay,  he  copied  and 
made  designs  from  the  entire  work.  He  then  determined  to 
remain  in  Rome,  and  for  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Cornaro, 
who  had  rebuilt  the  palace  wherein  he  was  dwelling,  and 
which  is  situate  near  San  Pietro,  but  with  its  portico  on  the 
side  towards  the  Campo  Santo  ;* — for  this  cardinal,  I  say, 
Battista  painted  a  Loggia,  which  looks  on  the  Piazza  ;  he 
executed  a  kind  of  grottesche,  over  the  stucco-work  that  is 
to  say,  covering  the  space  with  figures  and  minute  storiettes  i 
a  work  which  the  artist  completed  with  great  care  and  pains, 
nor  did  it  fail  to  be  considered  a  very  beautiful  performance. 

About  the  same  time,  which  was  in  the  year  1538,  Fran- 
cesco Salviati  bad  painted  a  story  in  fresco  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Misericordia,t  but  had  still  to  give  the  last 
touches  to  his  work.J  He  had  also  undertaken  to  execute 
others,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  many  private  persons  to 
have  painted  in  the  same  place  ;  but  the  rivalry  which  was 

*  This  Palace  was  demolished  on  the  re-building  of  San  Pietro. — 
Bottari, 

t  Now  called  San  Giovanni  Decollate.— £Jrf.  JPUr.,  1832-8. 

X  Which  represented  the  Visitation  of  the  Madonna.  It  has  been 
spoiled  by  re-touching. — Bottari.  This  work  was  engraved  by  Bartolommeo 
Passerolli^  and  by  one  of  the  engravers  Mathaxn,  James  (or  Jacob)  that  is 
to  say. 
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yixfX  then  existing  between  Francesco  and  Jacopo  del  Conte* 
caused  these  works  to  remain  incomplete.  This  state  of 
things  becoming  known  to  Battista,  he  thought  to  have  here 
found  an  opportunity  of  proving  himself  to  be  greater  than 
Francesco,  naj,  the  greatest  master  in  Rome.  Thereupon 
he  set  his  friends  to  work,  and  using  every  means  he  could 
find,  did  so  contrive  that  Monsignore  della  Casa,  having  been 
shown  one  of  his  designs,  commissioned  him  to  execute  a 
picture :  he  set  hand  to  the  work  accordingly  and  painted 
a  fresco^  the  subject  of  which  was  San  Giovanni  Battista 
taken  bj  Herod  and  cast  into  prison. 

But  in  despite  of  all  the  pains  that  were  taken  with  his 
picture  bj  Franco,  it  was  considered  to  be  far  from  approach- 
ing the  merit  of  those  by  Salviati,  seeing  that  it  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  excessively  laboured  treatment,  and  was  in  a 
hard,  melancholy  manner,  being  moreover  without  order  in 
the  composition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  the  grace  and  charm 
of  colouring  by  whch  those  of  Francesco  were  distinguished. 
And  from  this  failure  we  may  safely  conclude  that  those  are 
falling  into  a  great  error  who,  when  in  pursuit  of  art,  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  done  all  when  they  have  given 
close  attention  to  depicting  exactly,  and  with  all  its  muscled 
well  developed,  some  torso,  leg,  arm,  or  whatever  other  part 
may  be  in  question,  and  believe  that  the  being  well  acquainted 
with  so  much  renders  them  masters  of  the  whole.  Yes  ;  such 
people  are^  without  doubt,  deceived,  for  a  part  is  not  the 
whole ;  and  be  only  exhibits  perfection  in  his  work  who, 
having  well  delineated  the  parts,  knows  how  to  bring  the 
whole  into  harmony  and  true  proportion,  and  who  besides  is 
careful  that  the  composition  and  grouping  of  his  figures, 
with  the  expression  given  to  each  and  all,  shall  be  such  as 
will  render  clearly  the  effect  desired  without  formality  and 
without  confusion. 

Another  point  to  be  carefully  secured  is  that  the  heads 
shall  be  powerful,  animated,  graceful,  and  exhibiting  beauty 
withal,  as  well  as  truth  of  expression  ;  nor  must  the  manner 
be  crude  and  hard :  the  nude  parts  must  be  sufficiently  dark- 
ened in  the  shadows  that  they  may  have  ^e  due  degree  of 
relief,  the  figures  must  retire  and  fall  into  the  distance 

*  Of  this  artist,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  there  is  mord 
Iwredier. 
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eacactly  in  the  proportions  reqaired,  to  say  notbing  of  ihi$ 
truth  to  be  observed  in  perspective,  of  landscapes  and  many 
other  parts,  which  all  demand  the  utmost  care  for  tiie  pro^ 
duction  of  a  good  picture.  He  who  takes  from  the  works  oi 
others,  moreover,  should  be  careful  to  do  so  in  such  sort  that 
the  portions  borrowed  shall  not  be  too  easily  recognised. 
Battista  therefore  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he 
had  been  expending  his  time  unduly  over  the  minutiis  of 
muscles,  &c.,  and  in  drawing  with  an  over-strained  diHgence, 
while  he  did  not  give  sufficient  regard  to  the  demands  of  the 
art  in  its  other  departments. 

Having  completed  the  picture  above-mentioned,  for  which 
he  obtained  but  little  a>mmendation,  Battista  transferred 
himself  to  Urbino,  where,  by  the  intervention  of  Barto* 
lommeo  Genga,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke.  By 
that  sovereign  he  was  then  commissioned  to  paint  a  large 
vaulting  in  the  Church  and  Chapel  attached  to  the  Falaee  of 
Urbino,  and  setting  hand  instantly  to  the  work,  without 
further  consideration,  and  without  making  any  division  by 
compartments,  he  b^n  to  prepare  the  designs,  as  the  idea 
of  the  work  presented  itself,  but  taking  the  invention  from 
the  Judgment  of  Buonarroti:  he  thus  made  a  Glory  in 
Heaven,  in  imitation  of  that  work,  with  Saints  resting  oa 
douds,  which  were  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
vaulting,  and  with  aU  the  chdr  of  angels  assembled  aroand 
a  figure  of  Our  Lady,  who^  being  in  the  act  of  ascending 
into  heaven,  is  there  awaited  by  Jesus  Christ;  who  is  about 
to  place  a  crown  on  her  head.  Standing  around  in  divers 
groups  are  the  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the  Sybils,  the 
Apostles,  the  Martyrs,  the  Confessors,  and  the  Yiigins ;  all 
which  figures,  in  their  various  attitudes,  appear  to  be  remote* 
ing  and  congratulating  each  other  on  the  arrival  of  that 
glorious  Virgin  Mother. 

Now  this  Was  a  subject  which  certainly  presented  a  most 
happy  occasion  for  Battista  to  have  proved  himself  an  able 
artist,  as  he  might  have  done,  had  be  chosen  a  better  path, 
taken  pains  to  obtain  practice  in  the  handling  of  fresco 
colours,  and  go^med  himsdf 'with  better  order  and  more 
judgment  in  his  labours  than  he  displayed.  Bat  in  this  work 
he  proceeded  much  as  he  had  done  in  all  those  previously 
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tzecnted,*  reprodacing  for  ever  the  swiie  ^nres,  the  mne 
draperies,  and  the  same  accessories.  The  colouring  waa^ 
besides,  entirdy  destitute  of  beauty,  and  every  part  waa 
executed  with  a  laboured  difficulty  which  deprived  it  of  all 
grace;  wherefore,  the  work  being  finished,  was  found  to  give 
but  little  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  Ghiidobaldo^  nor  did  it  in 
any  wise  content  Bartolommeo  Genga,  or  the  other  artiste 
who  bad  expected  great  things  from  this  man,  and  the  rather 
as  he  had  shown  them  a  most  beautiful  design  in  the  begin- 
ning, for  which  cause  they  had  been  looking  for^a  painting 
of  equal  excellence. 

It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  for  preparing  A 
beautiful  design  Battista  had  no  equal,  and  might  be  thereia 
considered  an  accomplished  man.  Bemarking  that  this  waa 
the  case,  Duke  Guidobaldo  thought  the  designs  of  Battista 
might  probably  be  used  with  good  effect  by  those  who  were 
then  so  admirably  working  in  vases  and  other  pottery  at 
Castel  Durante,  and  where  prints  from  the  designs  of 
Eaffaello  da  Urbino,f  and  other  able  artists,  had  been  copied 
vdth  the  most  perfect  success ;  he  therefore  caused  Battista 
to  prepare  a  hu:ge  number  of  designs,  and  these  being  used 
for  that  kind  of  day  or  china  work,  which  is  of  better  appearw 
ance  than  anything  of  the  sort  elsewhere  made  in  all  Italy, 
tamed  out  to  be  of  admirable  excellence.  Great  numbers  of 
vases  were  accordingly  prepared,  and  of  such  sorts  as  might 
he  suitable  for  the  c^edenza  or  beaufet  of  a  royal  house,  nor 
eould  the  pictures  executed  thereon  have  been  more  effec-* 
tive  or  of  better  workmanship  had  they  been  painted  in  oil 
by  the  best  masters. 

Of  these  vases  therelbre,  which,  as  respects  the  quality  of 
the  day,  do  greatly  resemble  those  anciently  made  in  Arezzo, 
at  the  time  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Tuscany  that  is  to  say  ;  the 

*  The  pietoiei  ezeoated  bj  Battista  Franco  in  Urluno  were  deatrojed 
wbep  the  Cupola  was  taken  down. — Ed,  Flor,,  1832-8, 

f  Manj  ci  our  reader*  will  remember  to  have  seen  a  collection  of  thew 
Tales  in  tiie  Pharmacy  and  Laboratoiy  at  Loretto,  the  designs  of  which 
thflj  will  vemember  to  have  been  told  were  hj  Baphael  Sanslo,  but  ^ 
beat  authorities  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  deogns  made  expressly  for 
these  works  were  by  Bafiaello  dal  Colle  and  other  artists  of  good  ability, 
bat  not  by  the  world's  Raphael  San^o.  See  the  Disseriathns  of  Lamd  on 
this  subject,  with  the  works  of  Thiersch,  Millengen,  Panofka,  &&  See  also 
tb*  learned  work  of  Pasaeri  published  in  the  last  century. 
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above-named  Duke  Guidobaldo  sent  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  the  double  furnishing  of  a  credenza,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  with  one  to  the  Cardinal  Famese,  brother  to 
the  Signora  Vittoria,  his  duchess.*  Now,  it  is  fit  we  should 
know  that,  as  regards  this  kind  of  paintings  on  vases,  the 
ancient  Bomans  did  not  possess  any  examples,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge;  for  the  vases  of  their  times,  used  to  hold  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  or  for  other  purposes,  which  are  now  found, 
are  covered  with  figures  which  are  hatched  and  grounded 
on  one  sole  colour,  whether  black,  red,  or  white,  but  never 
exhibit  the  lustre  of  a  vitrified  surface,  nor  do  they  possess 
Ihe  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  varied  pictures  which  have 
been,  and  still  are  seen  in  our  times,  f  Nor  must  it  be 
affirmed,  that  the  Somans  may  perchance  have  possessed 
such,  but  that  the  paintings  have  been  destroyed  by  time 
in  the  long  period  during  which  they  have  remained  buried, 
since  we  know  well  that  ours  are 'capable  of  resisting  the 
utmost  force  of  the  weather,  and  of  every  other  evil  in- 
fluence, insomuch  that  they  might  be  kept  beneath  the 
ground  for  4000  years,  so  to  speak,  without  sustaining  in- 
jury to  their  paintings.  Vases  and  pictures  of  this  kind  are 
produced,  as  is  well  known,  throughout  all  Italy;  but  the 
pest  earths  and  the  most  beautiful  vessels  are,  nevertheless, 
those  found  and  made,  as  I  have  said,  at  Castel  Durante, |  a 
place  in  the  State  of  Urbino,  and  at  Faenza.§  The  best 
among  them  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  but  few  pictures, 
trhat  there  are  being  in  the  centre  or  round  the  vase ;  they 

*  Numbers  of  these  vases  are  still  to  be  found  in  various  places,  and 
they  are  greatly  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  paintings,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters.— ^rf.  Flor„  1832-8. 

f  The  vases  here  alluded  to  had  their  origin  in  the  ancient  Etruria 
and  in  the  Greek  colonies.  Those  belonging  to  the  latter  have  figures  of 
superior  design,  and  their  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  shininff  varnish.  The 
richest  collection  of  the  particular  kind  of  vases  here  alluded  to  is  in 
Naples,  but  they  abound,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  in  other  cities 
also  (Rome,  Munich,  Berlii),  London,  &c.)  They  have  laigely  occupied 
the  pens  of  writers,  among  whom  are  Inghirami,  Gerhard,  La  Borde,  and 
those  cited  in  a  previous  note.  See  also  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's  elegant 
work  on  the  Tombs  and  Antiquities  of  Etruria. 

t  Since  erected  into  a  city,  and  now  called  Urbania.— ilfoMff/ii, 

§  Whence  the  French  '^  Faience." 
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are,  moreover,  always  of  very  graceful  character,  and  ex- 
hibit the  most  careful  execution.* 

But  let  us  now  return  to  Battista  Franco.  In  the 
solemnities  for  the  nuptials  of  the  Signer  Duke  of  Urbino, 
with  the  above-named  Signora  Vittoria  Famese,  and  which 
took  place  at  the  city  of  Urbino,  our  artist  was  employed  hy 
Genga,  who  had  charge  of  all  the  preparations,  and  who, 
having  erected  arches  of  triumph,  caused  Battista  to  paint 
all  the  stories  with  which  they  were  decorated,  a  work  ac- 
complished by  that  artist  with  the  aid  of  his  disciples.  But 
the  Duke,  being  apprehensive  that  Battista  would  not  be 
ready  in.  time,  sent  for  Giorgio  Vasari,  who  was  at  that 
moment  in  Rimini,  painting  a  large  chapel  in  fresco,  with 
the  altar  piece  of  the  same  in  oil,  for  the  White  Monks  of 
Monte  Oliveto  ;  the  preparations  for  those  nuptials  being 
a  very  great  undertaking ;  the  Duke,  I  say,  desired  Giorgio 
to  go  to  Urbino  for  the  purpose^  of  assisting  Genga  and 
Battista  in  the  works  required.  Vasari  was,  however,  indis- 
posed at  the  time  ;  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  therefore,  excusing 
himself,  and  begging  his  Excellency  to  have  no  fear,  since 
Battista  had  so  much  skill  and  knowledge  that  he  would 
without  doubt  have  the  whole  work  finished  within  the 
appointed  time,  as  did  indeed  prove  fco  be  the  case. 

But  when  Vasari  had  completed  his  undertaking  in  Rimini, 
he  repaired  to  Urbino,  there  to  visit  the  Duke,  and  to  make 
his  excuses  in  person  to  that  Sovereign.  His  Excellency 
then  caused  him  to  examine  the  above-mentioned  chapel,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  estimate  the  value  of  the  work,  when 
Giorgio  praised  it  highly,  and  extolled  the  merit  of  the 
artist,  who  was  largely  satisfied  with  the  great  liberality  of 
the  Duke.  Battista  was  not  in  Urbino  at  the  moment,  he 
wing  gone  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  making 
designs,  not  only  from  the  statues,  but  from  all  the  other 
antiquities  of  that  city,  with  intention  to  prepare  a  large 
hook  of  the  same,  which  he  subsequently  effected,  and  the 
work  was  highly  commended,  f 

Now,  while  Battista  was  thus  occupied,  it  came  to  pass 

*  Vases  of  this  kind  are  caUed  among  the  Italians  Majolica, 

t  Richardson,  Account  of  Statues,  &c.,  1 722,  affirms  that  Battista  Franco 

designed  the  antiquities  of  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  engraved 

w  etched  on  copper.— firf.  Fior.,  1832-8. 
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that  Mesaer  Giovan  Andrea  dall'  Anguillara,*  a  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  greatly  hj  a  certain  sort  of  poesiea, 
had  formed  a  society  composed  of  men  possessing  fine  genias 
in  various  walks,  uid  was  causing  exceedingly  rich  seoaic 
ornaments  and  other  decorations  to  he  prepared  in  the  large 
Hall  of  Sant*  Apostolo,  where  he  proposed  to  arrange  the 
performance  of  dramas  hy  different  authors  hefore  tlte 
gentlemen,  nohles,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the 
city.  There  were  to  he  places  for  spectators  of  different 
degrees,  hut  for  the  Cardinals  and  other  great  Prelates 
certain  rooms  were  prepared  where,  hy  means  of  gratings: 
and  jealousies,  or  hlinds,  those  churchmen  could  see  all  that 
was  done  without  being  seen. 

In  the  Society,  or  Company,  were  painters,  architects, 
sculptors,  and  men  who  had  to  recite  the  dramas,  as  well  as 
to  perform  other  offices  $  wherefore  to  Battista  Franco  and 
Ammannato,  who  had  also  been  elected  members  of  the 
Company,  there  was  given  in  charge  the  arrangement  of  the 
scenic  decorations,  with  stories  and  ornaments  of  pictures 
which  Battista  executed  so  well,  with  the  aid  of  some  statues 
by  Ammannato,  that  he  was  very  highly  extolled.  But  it 
was  found  that  the  great  cost  of  that  place  exceeded  the 
means  of  the  Society,  wherefore  Messer  Giovanni  Andrea 
and  the  other  members  were  compelled  to  remove  the  scenes 
and  other  decorations  from  Sant*  Apostolo,  and  take  them  to 
the  Strada  Giulia,  where  Battista  re-arranged  everything 
in  the  new  Church  of  San  Biagio;  when  that  being  done, 
several  dramas  were  performed,  to  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  and  courtiers  of  Rome.  From  this  com- 
mencement it  was  that  the  Dramatic  Companies,  called  the 
*'  Zanni,''t  who  go  about  reciting  comedies,  took  their  rise. 

After  these  things,  in  the  year  1550  that,  is  to  say, 
Battista  Franco,  with  Girolamo  Sicciolante,  of  Sermoneta,! 
received  a  commission  from  the  Cardinal  di  Cesis,  to  paint 
the  Arms  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  had  been  newly  created 
High  Pontiff,  on  the  fa9ade  of  his  Palac^  they  added  to 

*  Anguillara  tianBlated  Ovid's  Metamorphoaes  into  the  OtiavO'rima, — 
Jbid. 

f  The  contractioii  of  Giovanni  in  the  Bergamasco  dialect.  The  Zanni 
IB  comedy  Ib  always  a  stupid,  blundering  Bei^amese  servant. — Maatelli. 

%  There  is  further  mention  of  Sicciolante  at  the  close  of  the  work, 
where  Yasaii  speaks  of  certain  artists  then  living* 
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tlie  eacatcheon  three  figures,  besides  seyernl  Children,  whieft 
were  much  commended.  Having  completed  that  work,  Battista 
next  painted  stories  of  Our  Lady  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a 
Chapel  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  Ghorch  of  the 
Minerva,  bj  a  Canon  of  San  Pietro;  and  these,  which  were 
in  a  division  of  the  vaulting,  were  the  best  paintings  which 
Battista  had  then  produced.*  On  one  of  the  two  walls  of 
the  same  Chapel  he  furthermore  painted  the  Nativity  of  Our 
fiaviour  Christ,  with  the  Sh^herds,  and  a  Choir  of  Angels 
singing  above  the  hut  or  cabin  wherein  is  the  Divine  Child ; 
on  the  other,  he  depicted  the  Besurrection  of  Christ,  with 
numerous  Soldiers  standing  in  various  attitudes  around 
the  sepulchre.  Over  each  of  the  above  stories  there  are 
lunettes,  in  which  Battista  painted  colossal  figures  of  Pro- 
phets ;  and,  finally,  on  the  wall  behind  the  Altar,  our  artist 
represented  Christ  Crucified,  with  Our  Lady,  San  Giovanni, 
Bua  Domenico,  and  other  Saints,  in  all  which  he  acquitted 
himself  well,  and  after  the  manner  of  an  excellent  master. 

But  his  gains  being  small,  and  the  expenses  of  living  in 
Bome  very  ^reat,  Battista,  after  having  executed  some 
pictures  on  cloth,  which  had  not  much  success,  determined 
on  returning  to  Venice,  his  native  place,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  by  a  change  of  abode  he  should  also  change  his  fortune. 
In  Yenice,  his  fine  manner  in  drawing  caused  him  to  be 
esteemed  an  able  artist,  and  he  very  soon  received  the  com- 
mission for  a  picture  in  oil,  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of 
Monsignore  Barbaro,  Patriarch  elect  of  Aquilea,  which  chapel 
was  in  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  della  Yigna.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  work  was  the  Baptism  of  Our  Saviour  Christ  in 
the  river  Jordan,  by  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  figure  of 
the  Almighty  Father  is  seen  in  .the  air,  and  beneath  are  two 
Children  who  hold  the  vestments  of  Jesus  ;  in  the  angles 
is  the  Annunciation,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  figure  is  the 
painted  semblance  of  a  cloth,  beneath  which  are  numerous 
small  figures,  all  nude;  angels,  demons,  and  souls  in  purgatory 
namely,  with  a  motto  of  which  the  words  are  as  follow  : — In 
nomine  Jesus  omne  genujlectatur. 

This  work,  which  was  reputed  to  be  a  good  one,!  caused 

*  These  paintings  are  in  the  third  chapel  on  the  right. — Bottari, 
t  Certain  of  the  authorities,  among  whom  is  the  accomplished  church- 
oan  last  quoted^  declare  that  this  work  is,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  devoid 
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Battista  to  acquire  great  credit  and  reputation  ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  his  receiving  another  commission,  seeing 
that  the  Barefooted  Friars,  who  have  their  house  at  that 
place,  and  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  of  the  Church 
called  Sant'  Jobbe  in  Ganareio,  caused  Battista  to  paint  a 
figure  of  Our  Ladj,  in  the  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Foscari 
family,  in  that  Church  of  Sant'  Jobbe.  The  Virgin  is  seated 
with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms,  and  on  one  side  of  her  is 
San  Marco  ;  there  is  a  female  Saint  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  the  air  above  are  Angels  scattering  flowers.  For  the 
tomb  of  the  German  merchant  Cristofano  Fuccheri,  which 
is  in  the  Church  of  San  Bartolommeo,  Battista  painted  a 
picture,  wherein  he  represented  the  God  Mercury,  with 
figures  of  Abundance  and  Fame.*  He  also  painted  a  picture 
for  Messer  Antonio  della  Yecchia,  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
representing  Our  Saviour  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  and 
surrounded  by  Pharisees,  who  are  deriding  him :  the  figures 
are  of  the  size  of  life,  and  are  very  beautiful. 

Meanwhile,  the  steps  which  lead  from  the  first  floor 
upwards  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Marco,  having  been  constructed 
of  masonry,  after  the  designs  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  as  will 
be  related  in  the  proper  place,  and  having  been  adorned  with 
various  ornaments  in  stucco,  which  formed  compartments  for 
paintings,  by  the  sculptor  Alessandro,t  a  disciple  of  Sansovino, 
Battista  was  employed  to  paint  certain  minute  grotteschine^ 
over  every  part  thus  divided.  In  the  larger  spaces  he 
painted  a  considerable  number  of  figures  in  fresco,  which 
have  received  a  fair  share  of  commendation  from  artists,  and 
having  completed  these,  he  then  decorated  the  ceiUng  of  the 
Vestibule  to  that  staircase.  No  long  time  afterwards,  there 
were  given,  as  we  have  said  above,  commissions  for  three 
pictures  each,  to  the  most  renowned  painters  then  in  Venice, 
which  were  to  be  executed  for  the  Library  of  Saa  Marco, 
with  the  condition  that  he  who  should  the  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  opinion  of  those  Magnificent  Signori, 
should  receive  a  collar  or  chain  of  gold,,  in  addition  to  the 

*  The  pamtings  executed  in  Sant'  Jobbe  and  San  Bartolommeo  hate 
now  disappeared. — Ed,  Fhr,,  1 832-8. 

f  This  is  Alessandro  Vittoria  of  Trent,  an  admirable  sculptor,  of  whom 
there  is  further  mention  at  the  close  of  the  Life  of  Jacopo  SanBOTinow^- 
Ibid. 
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stipnlated  price ;  when  Battista  painted  three  stories  between 
the  windows  of  that  Library,  to  which  he  added  two  figures ' 
of  Philosophers  ;  and  in  these  works  he  acquitted  himself> 
Exceedingly  well,  although  he  did  not  obtain  the  prize  of 
honour,  as  we  have  before  related.* 

These  works  being  all  completed,  Battista  received  from 
the  Patriarch  Grimani  a  commission  to  paint  a  Chapel  in 
San  Francesco  della  Yigna,  the  first  on  the  right  hand 
namely  as  you  enter  into  that  Church  ;  and  Battista  set 
hand  to  the  work  accordingly  ;  he  began  by  preparing  very 
rich  compartment9  of  stucco,  by  means  of  which  he  divided 
the  whole  of  the  vaulting,  which  he  then  filled  with  stories 
and  figures  in  fresco  ;  over  all  these  he  laboured  with  extra-, 
ordinary  diligence,  but  whether  it  were  that  some  precaution 
needful  to  his  health  had  been  neglected,  or  that  Battista 
worked  too  much  at  frescoes,  perhaps  upon  very  fresh  walls — 
£)r  the  villas  of  certain  among  the  nobles,  as  I  have  heard  > 
saj,  before  he  had  completed  the  above-mentioned  chapel^ 
oar  artist  died,  and  the  paintings,  remaining  unfinished^  were 
lifterwards  brought  to  conclusion  by  Federigo  Zuccaro,  of 
Sant*  Agnolo-in-Yado,  a  young  painter  of  great  excellence  ;. 
he  is  indeed  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  £ome.f 

On  the  Walls  of  this  chapel  then,  Federigo  painted  a 
Btory  in  fresco,  the  subject  chosen  being  Santa  Maria  Mad-: 
<^ena  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  as  he  did 
also  another  representing  the  Resurrection  of  her  brother 
Lazarus  ;|  both  are  Yevy  graceful  pictures  :  he  then,  having 
finished  the  walls,  depicted  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  oa 
the  Altar-piece,  a  work  which  was  highly  conunended.  Bat- 
tista Franco  died  in  the  year  1561,  and  many  of  his  designs, 
which  are  truly  worthy  of  praise,  having  been  engraved,  he 
has  derived  from  them  a  very  great  name  and  reputation. § 

*  In  the  Life  of  San  Michele  ;  see  vol.  )▼.  pt  450. 

t  ^asari  names  him  again  in  the  Life  of  Taddeo  Zuochero,  but  the 
ambition  of  Federigo  was  not  satisfied  with  the  praises  bestowed  on  him,' 
^<1  in  certain  annotations  which  he  has  affixed  to  a  copy  of  these  Lives 
which  was  in  his  own  possession,  he  has  attacked  our  author  in  the  bitterest 
manner.— JfuMe/Zt. 

t  Zanetti,  PUtura  Venexiana,  declares  that  he  can  find  no  titice  of  the 
m^Doer  of  Zuccaro  in  the  picture  of  Lazarus. 

S  Bartsch,  Le  Peintre-Grapeur,  enumerates  nearly  a  hundred  engravings 
^  the  works  of  Bottista  Franco.  a 

TOL.  V.  B 
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In  tbe  aame  city:  of  Venice,  and  almost  at  the  same  ibaae, 
there  lived  and  does  yet  live,  a,  painter  oalled  Jacopo  Tin* 
tCHretto,*  who  is  a  great  lover  of  all  the  arts,  and  more  par- 
tioukrly  delights  in  pkjing  on  various  masical  instruments ; 
he  is  besides  a  very  agreeable  person,  which  is  proved  in  all 
his  modes  .of  pn>ceedtng ;  but  as  to  the  matter  of  painting, 
he  may  be  said  to  possess  the  most  singular,  capricious,  and 
determined  hand,  with  the  boldest,  most  extravagant^  and 
obstinate  brain,  that  has  ever  yet  belonged  to  the  domain  of 
that  art.  Of  this  there  is  sufficient  proof  in  his  works,  and 
in  the  fantastic  composition  of  his  stories,  which  are  alto* 
gether  different  from  and  con^nry  to  the  usages  of  other 
piunters  ;  nay,  he  has  been  more  than  ever  extravagant  in 
some  of  his  more  recent  inventions,  and  in  those  strange 
caprices  of  hi»  fancy,  whkh  he  has  executed  almost  as  it 
were  by  hap*-hazavd  and  without  design ;  insomnch  that 
ene  mdight  suppose,  he  wdil  nigh  desired  to  show  that  the 
art  is  but  a  jest*  He  will  sometimes  present  as  finished, 
aketehea  which  are  such  mere  outlines,  that  the  spectator 
sees  b^ore  him  pencil  marks  made  by  chance,  the  results  of 
a  }>old  carelessness  rather  than  the  fruits  of  design  and  of  a 
well-cpnsidered  judgment. 

This  artist  has  painted  every  kind  of  picture,  whether  in 
firesco  or  oil,  with  portraits  taken  from  the  life  also^  and  he 
executes  works  of  all  prices,  in  such  sort  that  in  this  manner 
of  his  he  has  undertaken,  and  does  undertake,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  painted  in  Venice.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
too,^  that  in  his  youth  Tintoretto  f  had  proved  himself  to 
possess  great  ability  by  the  execution  of  many  excellent 
pictures,  ins<»nuch  that  if  he  had  properly  used  the  advan* 
tages  which  he  derived  from  nature,  and  had  judiciously 
cultivated  them  by  study,  as  those  have  done  who  have 
pursued  the  beautiful  manner  of  his  predecessors,  and  not 
depended  on  mere  facility  of  hand  as  he  has  permitted  himself 
to  do,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  masters  that 
Venice  has  ever  possessed.    Nor^  proceeding  as  we  have 

*  The  name  of  Tintoretto  was  Jaoopo  Robusti.  He  was  the  son  of 
Battista  Robusti,  and  was  bom  in  1512.    Ridolfi,  Vite  de*  Pittwri  VenetL 

t  Tintoretto,  ^the  little  dyer  ;"  so  was  this  artist  railed  (after  the 
Italian  fiishion  of  that  period,  and  one  not  entirely  unknown,  as  many  of 
cm  readen  can  aroucb,  to  the  present  day),  from  tbe  trade  of  his  &Uier 
Sattista  Robusti,  who  was  a  dyer.    /taAw,  **  Tintose^" 
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aaid,  does  eren  this  preTent  him  from  being  a  bold  and  clever 
artist,  of  a  most  sprightlj  mind,  a  vivid  fancj,  and  pleasing 
cheei^Tul  manner.* 

When  therefore  the  Venetian  Senate  had  commanded  that 
Jacopo  Ttntpretto,  and  Paolo  Yeronesei  then  a  joath  of 
whom  high  expectations  were  entertained,  should  each  paint 
a  picture  for  the  Hall  of  the  Council,  while  Orazio,  the  son 
of  Titian^  was  also  commissioned  to  execute  another,  Tin- 
toretto depicted  a  storj  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  crowned 
hj  the  Pope ;  he  represented  the  ceremony  as  taking  place 
within  a  magnificent  building,  while  around  the  Pontiff 
is  a  large  number  of  cardinals  and  nobles  of  Venice,  all 
portraits  from  the  life ;  beneath  these  figures  are  seen  the 
musical  band  of  the  Pope.  In  all  this  he  acquitted  himself 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  work  may  bear  comparison  with, 
those  of  the  other  masters,  not  excepting  that  of  the  above  • 
aamed  Orazio,  the  son  of  Titian. 

The  subject  of  tiie  picture  painted  by  the  last-mentioned 
trtist  was  a  ISattle  fought  at  Rome,  and  near  the  Castello 
Sant'  Ax^ek),.  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  by  the  Germans  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Bomaos  on  the  other  ;  and  in  this,  among  other  things,  is 
to  be  observed  the  foreshortened  figure  of  a  horse,  which 
is  leaping  over  a  soldier  in  full  armour.  It  is  a  group 
that  may  be  truly  called  most  beautiful ;  but  some  affirm 
that  Orazio  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Titian  his  father. 
Near  the  picture  of  Orazio  is  that  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
of  whom  we  have  made  mention  in  the  Life  of  Michele 
San  Michele,  and  who  in  his  work  represented  the  same 
Federigo  Barbarossa  appearing  at  Court  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  Pope  Ottaviano,  as  in  contempt  of  Pope  Alexander  f 
in.  In  addition  to  this  picture,  which  is  a  very  beau* 
tifal  one,  the  same  Paolo  painted  four  large  figures  over 

*  He  was  a  diaciple  of  Titian,  but  was  dismiBsed  by  tbat  master  because 
Be  would  in  no  wise  give  obedience  to  his  commands  ;  a  highly  probable 
'nNo,  the  chaiBCter  of  the  diadpie  conndered  ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  affirm  that  the  great  artist  was  jealous  of  his  pupil.  Tintoretto 
^^'otetbe  fbUowing  words  on  a  wall  of  his  workshops  (the  refined  **  studio" 
W  not  then  be^  invented),  ^The  design  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
colouring  of  Titian/* 

t  Our  leaders  will  not  fall  to  recall  the  feuds  with  which  these  *'  men  of 
fsice*'  disturbed  the  ziepoae  of  ike  world  at  this  period. 

s2 
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a  window  ;  they  represent  Time  ;  Concord  or  Union,  hold- 
ing a  bundle  of  rods;  with  Patience  and  Faith;  and  in  all 
these  figures  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  too  much 
could  not  be  said  of  their  merit. 

No  long  time  after  the  completion  of  these  works,  another 
picture  being  required  for  the  same  Hall,  Tintoretto  took 
such  steps,  by  the  intervention  of  friends  and  other  me^ns, 
that  the  commission  to  execute  the  work  was  given  to  him, 
when  he  completed  it  in  a  manner  that  was  most  admirable  ; 
,and  this  picture  merits  to  be  enumerated  among  the  best  he 
ever  executed :  so  powerful  in  this  artist  was  the  will  with 
which  he  then  set  himself  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  such  of 
}iis  competitors  as  had  also  laboured  in  that  place.  And 
the  subject  of  the  work  which  he  thus  depicted,  (to  the  end 
that  the  same  maybe  recognized,  even  by  those  who  are 
'not  of  the  art,)  was  Pope  Alexander  excommunicating  Barba- 
rossa  and  laying  his  dominions  under  the  interdict,  with  the- 
same  Barbarossa,  who  nevertheless  emboldens  his  people  to 
tefuse  all  further  obedience  to  the  papal  mandate.* 

Among  other  singular  things  in  this  picture  may  be  re- 
marked as  beautifully  executed,  the  part  where  Pope  and 
Cardinals  are  seen  casting  candles  and  flaming  torches  from 
a  high  place,  as  is  ever  done  when  any  one  is  excommuni- 
cated, while  a  vast  crowd  of  nude  figures  are  seen  below 
struggling  and  fighting  to  obtain  those  torches  :  all  which 
is  rendered  in  the  most  admirable  manner. f  There  are 
besides  various  relics  of  antiquity,  as  pedestals  and  other 
objects,  with  portraits  of  different  gentlemen  dispersed  over 
the  pictures ;  these  last  are  extremely  well  done,  and  the 
work  is  altogether  such  as  to  have  won  grace  and  favour  for 
Tintoretto  from  all  who  have  seen  it. 

It  followed  in  consequence  that  this  artist  received  a  com- 
mission for  two  paintings  in  oil,  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
work  of  Pordenone  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
San  Rocco ;  these  were  to  be  of  extent  equal  to  the  entire- 

*  And  recalling  what  that  '*  interdict"  was,  we  perceive  that  obedience^ 
was  not  refused  without  good  and  sufficient  cause. 

t  These  paintings  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagrations  of  1573  and 
1577)  hut  there  is  still  a  picture  by  Tintoretto  in  the  ancient  Hall  of  the 
Great  Council ;  this  represents  the  Ambassadors  before  Frederick  Bap> 
barossa.  There  is  also  ^e  famous  picture  of  the  Paradise  by  that  master, 
with  some  others  in  the  ceiling. — Note  to  thg  Vgnetian  Edition  qf  Fasari,^ 
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width  of  the  chapel,  about  twelve  braccia  each  that  is  to  say. 
In  one  of  these  our  artist  painted  a  perspective  view,  as  of  a 
large  Hospital  filled  with  beds,  wherein  the  sick,  who  are 
receiving  medical  attendance  from  San  Rocco,  are  lying 
in  various  attitudes :  among  these  are  certain  nude  figures 
iwhich  are  very  well  done>  with  a  dead  body  foreshortened, 
which  is  most  admirable.  In  another  is  a  story,  also  from 
the  life  of  San  Bocco,  in  which  there  are  many  very 
beautiful  and  graceful  figures ;  the  work  is  so  good  a  one, 
in  short,  that  it  is  accounted  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  exe- 
cuted by  that  painter.  In  the  centre  of  the  above-named 
Church,  moreover,  there  is  a  picture  of  almost  equal  size  with 
those  before  mentioned,  and  likewise  by  the  hand  of  Tinto- 
retto. This  represents  Our  Saviour  Christ  healing  the  Sick 
at  the  Fool .  of  Bethesda,  and  is  a  work  which  is  also  con- 
sidered to  be  an  eittiremely  good  one.* 

For  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto,  where  the 
Bresdaa  painters,  Cristofano  and  his  brother,!  painted  the 
ceiling  as  I  have  before  related,  Tintoretto  executed  the 
decorations  of  two  walls,  which  will  be  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal chapel,  they  are  in  oil,  on  cloth,  and  extend  from  the 
cornice  above  the  seats,  even  to  the  ceiling,  a  height  of 
twenty  braccia  that  is  to  say.  The  picture  on  the  right 
represents  Moses  returning  from  the  Mount,  where  he  has 
received  the  Laws  from  the  hand  of  God,  when  he  finds  the 
people  adoring  the  golden  calf :  and  that  on  the  left  exhibits 
the  Universal  Judgment  at  the  last  day  ;  the  latter,  an  ex- 
travagant invention,  which  is  truly  feaiful  and  terrible,  in  its 
difersity  of  figures  which  are  of  each  sex  an€  every  age ; 
the  soals  of  the  condemned,  as  well  as  of  the  blessed,  are 
beheld  in  various  parts  in  the  distance.  The  boat  of  Charon 
is  likewise  depicted  in  this  work,  but  in  a  manner  altogether 
Cerent  from  that  of  those  usually  seen,  and  of  a  beautiful 
*s  well  as  unusual  form.  Indeed  had  this  fanciful  invention 
heen  executed  after  a  correct  and  well-regulated  design,  and 
if  the  painter  had  given  due  attention  to  each  part  and  to 

*  These  works  retain  their  place,  as  do  other  pictures  still  remaining  in 
tbe  aame  church,  and  by  the  same  artist,  but  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
Vasvi.— £tf.  Fhr.,  1832-8. 

t  Cristofiuio  and  Stefano  Rosa  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Life  o;f 
Gvofiilo^  see  toL  Iy.  p.  536,  ei  seq* 
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all  the  details,  as  he  has  to  the  general  whole,  this  picture, 
expressing  the  amazement,  terror,  and  confusion  of  that  day, 
would  have  been  a  most  wonderful  production.  He  who 
does  but  glance  at  it  for  a  moment  is  even  now  astonished 
at  the  power  displayed ;  but  if  it  be  examined  minutely, 
the  work  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  painted  as  a 
jest 

For  the  same  church,  on  the  doors  which  close  the  organ 
that .  is  to  say,  Tintoretto  painted  Our  Lady  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  Tenfple ;  this  work,  which  is  in  oil,  is  the  mo^ 
carefully  executed,  most  delicately  finished,  and  most  cheerfiil 
looking  picture  to  be  found  in  all  the  church.  Our  artist  like- 
wise painted  the  doors  of  the  organ  in  Santa  Maria  Sebenigo  ; 
the  subject  of  that  work  was  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  but 
it  was  not  executed  with  much  care.*  Jn  the  Carita  is  .« 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  by  the  same  hand ;  \  and  in  the 
Sacristy  of  San  Sebastiano,  Tintoretto  painted  Moses  in  the 
Wilderness,  with  other  stories  on  the  presses  of  that  place  ;} 
this  he  did  in  competition  with  Paolo  of  Yerona,  who 
executed  numerous  pictures  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the 
church.  The  works  thus  commenced  were  continued  at  a 
subsequent  pmod,  by  the  Venetian  painter  Natalino,§  and 
by  others. 

In  the  church  of  San  Jobbe,  Tintoretto  painted  the  three 
Maries,  with  San  Francesco,  Sun  Sebastiano,  and  San  Grio- 
vanni,  as  he  did  a  Landscape  at  the  altar  of  the  Piet^  ;|  and 
on  the  doors  of  the  organ  in  the  church  of  the  Servites^  he 

*  There  are  ^her  picture!  hf  Tintoretto  still  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Zebenico,  but  not  that  here  mentioned  hj  Vaaaxi — Nate  to  BtL 
Vsn. 

t  Even  Zanetti,  JHttura  VtngMigna,  4oet  not  mention  thia  work,  which 
thowi  that  it  had  dimppeaved  lo  early  as  hii  dw  (1771*) 

t  There  is  no  picture  bj  Tintoretto  in  the  Church  of  San  Sehastiano, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Israelites  attacked  by  the  Serpents.-^£tf.  Ven, 

f  This  painter,  who,  according  to  Ridolfi,  was  a  diseiple  of  Titiaa,  ex- 
celled in  portrait  painting.  Lu»i  informs  us  that  he  died  young.  See 
ITuiorp  ^  FamUnff  (Ei^Ush  Edition),  vol.  ii.  p.  I70. 

I  ^No  such  picture  has  ever  existed  in  the  Church  of  Saa  Jobbe,** 
says  a  Note  to  tne  FeneOan  Edition  of  our  author.  Vasari  has  perha)  s 
been  thinking  of  one  by  Giovanni  Bellini  on  the  same  sabfeet,  and  which 
was  removed  from  San  Jobbe  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arte  in  Venice. 

U  This  church  is  now  suppressed.  On  the  doors  of  tiie  organ  there 
were  two  Saints,  and  an  Annunciation,  but  not  Cain  slaying  his  tootheb— • 
Aote  to  Ed.  VeneU 
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depleted  figores  of  Saat^  Agostino  and  San  Filippo,  witk 
Gain  8la3ring  his  brother  Abel  beneath.  At  the  altar  of  the 
Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  San  Felice,  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Tribane  that  is  to  say,  Tintoretto  painted  the  four  £yan- 
geiista^  and  In  the  Lunette  over  the  altar  he  depicted  an 
Asnuneiationb  On  another  Lunette  in  the  same  place,  he 
represented  our  Savionr  Christ  in  Prayer  on  the  Mount  of 
OUves ;  and  on  the  wall  is  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord 
with  his  Diseiples,*  hj  the  same  hand.  In  San  Francesco 
della  Yigna  this  artist  painted  a  Deposition  from  the  Crossi^ 
Our  Lady  is  in  a  swoon,  the  other  Maries  stand  around  her, 
and  there  are  also  figures  of  eertain  Prophets.t 

In  the  Scuola  of  Saa  Marco  near  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
are  four  large  pictures  by  Tintoretto  ;  the  first  exhibits  San 
Mtttso  appearing  in  the  air  and  delivering  a  man  who  was 
his  rotary  from  ^grie^us  torments,  whicdi  an  executioner  is 
seen  to  be  preparing  for  him;  but  the  irons  which  the 
(onneiitors  are  endeavouring  to  apply  break  short  in  their 
hands^  and  cannot  be  turned  against  that  devout  man.  This 
pietore  exhiints  a  great  number  of  figures,  many  well  exe* 
cttted  foresbortenings,  much  armour,  with  buildinffs,  portraits 
from  the  lile^  and  other  objects  of  similar  kind,  which  render 
the  work  one  x>£  infinite  interest.^  The  second  picture  ^Iso 
displays  4he  figure  of  San  Marco  as  floating  in  the  air,  and 
delivering  one  of  his  vol»ries  from  peril ;  the  danger  in  this 
case  has  arisen  from  a  storm  at  sea  ;  but  the  painting  is  not 
executed  with  the  <yure  |)erce|)tible  in  that  previously  named. 

In  the  third  picture  is  a  torrent  of  mn^  with  the  dead 
body  olf  one  who  htm  in  like  manner  been  devoted  to  San 
Majnoo^  and  whose  soul  is  seen  to  be  ascending  into  heaven  ; 
here  also  ire  have  a  o<w(ipositionf  the  figures  of  which  are  not 
without  a  &ir  share  of  merit.  In  the  fourth  painting,  in 
whieh  San  Mareo  cupels  an  unelean  spiril^  there  is  the  per^ 
Bpective  view  of  an  extensive  Loggia,  at  the  end  whereof 
is  a  fire  hj  whteh  the  Loggia  is  illuminated,  and  the  reflec- 

*  In  Son  Felice  there  is  but  one  picture  by  Tintoretto*  that  of  thf 
I]iemetilul^  i^ieh  hw  been  lately  veitof^i.  hv  ComiaiiL — ffcL  Fenei. 

f  The  &t«  of  thai  woik  »  pot  known.— Ao(0«  inloeeit. 

X  Nov  in  the  Aisademy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Yeniee,  and  may  be  con- 
Bdered  the  nlatterpiee^  of  TkitOEetto.  It  has  been  engrared  in  outline 
ibr  the  belbt»«ited  werit  of  Zanotto,  and  there  is  a  lithographed  plate  of 
thenme  in  the  coilertion  of  Soiij  psaX  ^cturcs  of  She  Venetian  School. 
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tions  of  that  light  fall  on  yarioas  parts  of  the  edifice.*  In 
addition  to  these  stories,  there  is  a  figare  of  San  Marco  on 
one  of  the  altars,  by  the  hand  of  the  same  artist,  and  which 
is  also  a  tolerably  good  painting. 

These  works,  then — ^with  many  others  which  I  leave  un«? 
^  described,  because  it  shall  suffice  me  to  have  made  mention 
of  the  best — have  been  executed  by  Tintoretto  with  such 
extraordinary  promptitude  that,  while  people  had  been  sup* 
posing  him  to  have  only  just  begun,  he  had  in  fact  finished 
Lis  performance.  It  is  to  be  furthermore  remarked,  that  this 
artist  always  contrives  by  the  most  singular  proceedings  in 
the  world  to  be  constantly  employed,  seeing  that  when  the 
good  offices  of  his  friends  and  other  methods  have  failed  to 
procure  him  any  work  of  which  there  is  question,  he  wiU 
nevertheless  manage  to  obtain  it,  either  by  accepting  it  at  a 
very  low  price,  by  doing  it  as  a  gift,  or  even  seizing  on  it  by 
force.  An  instance  of  this  kind  happened  no  long  time 
since,  when  Tintoretto,  having*  painted  a  large  painting  on 
cloth  and  in  oil,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  for 
the  Scuola  of  San  Rocco,t  the  men  of  that  Brotherhood  then 
determined  to  have  some  magnificent  and  honourable  work 
executed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  proposing  more* 
over  to  give  the  (commission  for  the  same  to  such  of  the 
painters  then  in  Venice  as  might  be  expected  to  do  it  in  the 
1)est  manner  and  after  the  most  beautiful  design. 

They  consequently  sent  for  Giuseppo  Salviati  and  Federigo 
Zucchero,  who  were  then  in  Venice,  with  Paolo  Veronese  and 
Jacopo  Tintoretto,  commanding  that  each  of  them  should 
prepare  a  design,  and  promising  that  the  work  should  be  ad- 
judged to  him  who  should  acquit  himself  the  best.  But  while 
the  other  artists  were  giving' themselves  with  all  diligence  to 
the  preparation  of  their  designs,  Tintoretto  made  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  space  for  which  the  picture  was  required, 
and  taking  a  large  canvas,  he  painted  it  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one  and  with  his  usual  celerity,  puting  it  instantly 

*  Two  of  these  Stories  are  now  in  the  andent  Hall  of  the  Library  of 
San  Marco,  one  on  each  mde  of  the  door  of  entrance  nameljd — Ed,  Venei, 
note. 

t  One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest  of  Tintoretto's  works.  The 
school  of  San  Rocco  maj  indeed  be  trulj  called  a  gallery  of  the  works  of 
Tintazetto.^JEU.  Venet* 
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tip  in  the  place  destined  to  receive  it.  One  morning,  there- 
fore, when  the  Erotherhood  had  assembled  to  see  the  designs 
and  to  determine  the  matter,  they  found  that  Tintoretto  had 
entirely  completed  the  work,  nay,  that  he  had  fixed  it  in 
its  pla^  ;  whei«apon.  becoming  very  angry  with  Um,  and 
observing  that  they  had  required  designs  and  had  not  com- 
missioned him  to  do  the  work,  Tintoretto  replied  that  this 
was  his  method  of  preparing  designs,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  them  in  any  other  manner ;  and  that  all  designs 
and  models  for  a  work  should  be  executed  in  that  fashion,  to 
the  end  that  the  persons  interested  might  see  what  it  was 
intended  to  offer  them,  and  might  not  be  deceived :  he  added, 
that  if  they  did  not  think  proper  to  pay  for  the  work  and 
remnnerate  him  for  his  pains,  he  would  make  them  a  present 
of  the  same.  At  the  last,  therefore,  though  not  without 
much  opposition,  he  contrived  so  to  manage  matters,  that 
the  picture  still  retains  its  place. 

The  subject  of  this  painting  is  the  Almighty  Father  de* 
Bcending  with  bands  of  Angels  from  Heaven  to  embrace 
San  Rocco  ;*  and  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  picture  are 
nomerons  figures,  to  represent  or  signify  the  other  principal 
Schools  f  or  Companies  of  Venice  ;  the  Carita  for  example, 
that  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  the  Misericordia,  San 
Marco,  and  San  Teodoro  ;  all  which  was  executed  after  the 
Qsoal  manner  of  Tintoretto.  But  since  it  would  lead  us  too 
far,  were  we  to  describe  all  the  works  performed  by  the 
artist  here  in  question,  this  shall  be  the  close,  and  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  having  said  thus  much*  of  Tintoretto, 
who  is  certainly  a  very  clever  man  and  highly  commenda* 
hie  painter. 

•  *  ThJB  ifl  in  the  ceiling  of  that  room  in  San  Rocco,  called  the  ^  Al« 
^0  "  and  in  which  is  the  Cracifixion  mentioned  above. — Ed.  Venet, 

t  We  have  more  than  once  remarked  in  previous  notes  that  these  Schools 
iu%  Dot  of  necessity  places  of  education,  as  indeed  most  of  our  readers  well 
^Qow ;  they  are  more  usually  charitable  institutions  for  the  tendance  of 
the  sick,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  release  of  captives  from  the  infidel, 
^  other  purposes  of  similar  kind.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  revenues 
of  more  than  one  among  them  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Austrians  to 
puHtaiy  purposes,  and  many  of  their  spacious  buildings  have  been  turned 
Atobanacks. 
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About  ihe  same  time  there  was  a  tNunter  in  Venice  cidled  ) 
Bazzaceo,*  who  was  a  creature  of  the  Casa  Orimani  and  by 
especial  favour,  this  artist,  after  he  had  been  inanj  years  in 
Borne,  received  commission  to  paint  the  ceiHng  of  the  large 
Hall  of  the  Caif  of  Tea ;  but  conekdous  that  he  could  not 
complete  the  work  himself  and  would  have  need  of  aid, 
Bazzacco  took  for  his  companions  Paolo  da  ye]H>na,  and 
Battista  Zelotti,}  dividing  among  them  and  himself  nine 
pictures  in  oil^  which  were  to  be  executed  for  that  place, 
four  compartments  of  an  oval  form  in  the  angles  that  is  to 
say,  four  oblong  squares,  and  a  laiger  oval  in  the  centre. 
This  last,  together  with  three  of  the  squares^  Bazaaoco  gave 
to  Paolo  Veronese^  who  r^resented  Jove  launching  his 
thunderbolts  at  the  Vices,  with  other  figures  therein ;  and 
two  of  the  smaller  ovals,  with  one  square,  Bazaacco  kept 
for  himself;  the  two  remaining  ovals  he  gave  to  Battista. 
In  one  of  these  compartments  is  Neptune,  the  Qod  of  the 
Sea,  the  others  have  each  two  figures,  symbolical  of  the 
grandeur  and  repose  then  enjoyed  by  Venice. 

Now  all  these  artists  acquitted  themselves  very  well  in 
that  work,  but  the  best  of  them  was  Paolo  Veronese ;  for 
which  cause  he  received  a  commission  firom  the  Stgnoii  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  a  chatnbor  which  is  beside  the  above- 
mentioned  Hall.§  Here  he  depicted  a  figure  of  San  Marco 
floating  in  the  air,  in  the  lowermost  part  is  Venice  sur- 
rounded by  Faith,  Hope^  and  Charity ;  the  painting  is  in 
oil,  and  Paolo  had  for  his  assistant  therein  the  above-named 
Battista  ZelottL  But  though  a  beautiful  picture,  this  work 
is  not  equal  to  that  executed  by  Paolo  in  the  Hall  first- 


*  Thk  artist  was  a  natiTe  of  Castel  Frenoo,  and  consequently,  a  com- 
patriot of  Gioigione.  Bottari  corrects  Vasari,  who,  in  his  first  or  second 
edition  called  him  Brazacco,  but  Lanzi,  quoting  the  Padre  Federici,  de- 
clares opr  author,  Bottari,  Bidolfi,  Zanetti,  and  Guarienti  to  be  all  equally 
wrong,  affirming  his  true  name  to  have  been  Ponchio.  In  despair  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  this  artist  becai&e  a  monk  on  her  death,  and  never 
touched  pencil  more. 

t  Cai,  Venetian  for  Capi,  or  Ch^f». 

X  Called  in  early  editions  of  our  author,  Farinato  ;  but  by  the  authori^ 
of  Ridolfi  and  other  competent  writers,  Bottari  corrected  fliis  error  in  his 
edition  of  our  author,  Rome,  1759,  and  later  commentators  have  given 
their  assent  to  that  emendation. 

$  This  ii  the  ceiling  of  the  Hall  called  Z>0lXaBtMftti^«—i3tf.  Venst^ 


mentioned.  In  the  Umilti*  he  tlien  executed  a  painting 
eotirelj  alone  ;  on  a  l^rge  oral  compartment  of  the  ceiling 
namelj,  where  he  painted  an  A88ttBq>tion  of  Our  Lady,  with 
other  figures,  a  very  lightsome,  pleasi^,  and  well  considered 
performance.t 

In  like  ttanner,  belonging  to  oar  own  time,  is  anotiier  good 
painter  of  that  same  city,  Andrea  Schiavone  namely.l  I 
call  him  good,  because  he  has  certainly  produced  many  a 
good  work,  sometimes  unhappily  when  in  much  want  and 
cli8tre88.§  Schiavone  has  always  imitated  the  manner  of  good 
masters  to  the  beat  of  his  power,  but  the  greater  part  of  his 
pictures  have  been  painted  ibr  the  houses  of  private  gentle* 
men,  and  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  those  which  are  public.|| 
In  the  Church^  San  Sebastiano  at  Venice,  and  in  the  chapel 

*  A  chaidi  which  has  been  demolished. 

t  Vaairi  has  spoken  of  Paul  Veronese  in  the  Life  of  San  Michele,  as 
oar  mden  will  remember,  and  mentions  him  frequently  on  difierent  occa- 
lioni,  mnetimes  as  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  again  as  surpassing  all 
lus  oompetiloTB  in  some  particular  work>  but  always  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. Bottari  argues  from  this  and  other  circumstances  that  Vasari  &e« 
qoently  made  additions  to  what  he  had  previously  written,  as  eircum- 
itancei  etme  to  his  kiiowledge,  wfthont  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  ze- 
anuige  or  re-write  the  life  thus  interpohitod. 

\  Andrea  Schiavone,  whose  surname  was  Medola,  was  a  disciple  of 
1^.  ^  He  died/*  remarks  Baldinucd,  **  after  a  life  of  much  suffering  as 
veil  II  much  labour."  His  works,  by  which  the  merchants  enriched  them- 
Kires,  barely  supplied  himself  wiUi  the  means  of  existence.  He  was  bom 
^  poor  parents  at  Sebenico  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  1522,  and  dying  at 
^  age  of  sxty,  was  buried  by  the  charity  of  his  brother  artists.  There 
*^  three  pictures  by  this  master  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  one  in 
the  Sutherland  Collection.  There  are  also  two  at  Burleigh,  which  may  be 
C(>Qiidered  fair  examples  of  his  manner.  Moschini,  GuUa  tU  Venexia^ 
^  OS  that  ia  the  Registers  of  the  Academy  he  is  called  Andrea  di 
Amm^  da  Cm-Moia  f  and  in  a  print  eqgnived  by  himself  and  representing 
Heliodorus,  we  have  the  following  inscription  fay  his  own  hand,  Andrea$ 
Sdawmut  Meldola  fecit, 

§  This  passage  has  been  sometimes  differently  construed,  and  Vasari  is 
^^  to  sa|r  (by  his  Italian  oommentatois)  that  Schiavone  ^  sometimes 
PUBted  a  good  pictttre  by  mietake,**  It  is  true  that  the  text  may  bear 
neh  a  reading^  but  we  think  that  our  readers,  considering  the  history  of  the 
^plea  artist,  and  the  &vourable  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  our  author^ 
vill  admit  the  reading  adopted  by  the  present  writer  to  be  the  true  one. 

I  Zanetti,  PUtura  Venexiana,  remarks  that  the  colouring  of  Schiavone 
VII 10  much  admired  by  Tintoretto  Uiat  he  kept  a  painting  by  that  artist 
Q  Ini  rtttdio,  and  reoommended  others  to  do  so,  but  he  also  advised  them 
|<|  dmw  better  than  their  model,  whose  poverty  had  unhappily  prevented 
m  ftom  studying  dengn.  ., 
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of  theMen  of  the  Ca  Pellegrini,*  Schiavone  ha? painted  a  figure 
of  San  JaCopo  with  those  of  two  Pilgrims;']'  and  in  the  Church 
of  the  Carmine  he  has  executed  a  picture  of  the  Assumption, 
with  a  large  number  of  Angels  and  Saints4  This  is  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Choir;  and  in  the  same  Church,  at  the  Chapel  of 
the  Presentation  that  is  to  saj,  he  has  depicted  Our  Saviour 
Christ,  as  an  Infant  presented  bj  the  Virgin  Mother  in  the 
Temple.  § 

The  last  mentioned  painting  comprises  many  portraits  from 
the  life,  but  the  best  figure  in  it  is  that  of  a  Woman  clothed 
in  a  yellow  vestment,  who  is  suckling  a  child.  This  is  exe- 
cuted with  a  sort  of  facility  and  in  a  certain  manner  not  unfre- 
quently  used  in  Venice,  the  group  being  merely  dashed  in  or 
slightly  sketched,  without  being  finished  at  all.  In  the  year 
1560  this  artist  was  commissioned  by  Giorgio  Vasari  to  paint 
a  large  picture  in  oil,  the  subject  being  the  Battle  which  had 
been  fought  a  short  time  previously  between  Charles  V.  and 
Barbarossa.||  That  work,  which  is  among  the  best  ever 
executed  by  Andrea  Schiavone,  and  is  indeed  a  truly  beau- 
tiful painting,  is  now  in  Florence  in  possession  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Illustrious  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  to  whom  it  was  sent 
as  a  gift  by  Vasari.^ 

*  Ck  Pellegrini.    The  House  of  the  Pellegrini  Family. 

t  Pellegrini,  pilgrims.  The  picture  represents  Our  Sanour  Christ  pro- 
ceeding with  the  two  disciples  to  Emmaua. 

(  Piacenza,  in  his  notes  to  Baldinucci,  asserts  that  the  figures  of  the 
Madonna,  with  those  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Ellas,  and  the  Four  Evangelists, 
were  removed  from  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Teresa  ;  but  Moschini,  whose  authority  is  much  respected^  makes  no  men- 
tion of  that  circumstance. 

$  According  to  Lanzi,  this  picture  was  not  painted  by  Schiavone,  but  by 
Tintoretto,  who  so  closely  imitated  the  manner  of  the  first-named  aitist 
therein,  that  even  Vasari  himself  was  deceived.  See  History^  &c.,  Rugliah 
Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 73. 

II  The  subsequent  fate  of  this  work  is  not  known. 

%  Many  works  by  this  master  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as 
enriching  the  galleries  of  Venice.  There  are  three  according  to  Guarienti — 
according  to  Kosa,  four — of  his  pictures  at  Dresden ;  with  others,  aoooidin^ 
to  Forster,  at  Vienna. 
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GIOVAN-FRANCESCO  RUSTICI,  SCULPTOR  AND  ARCHITECT 

OF  FLORENCE. 

[Bom  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. — Died  at  the  age  of  eighty^ 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.] 

It  is-  a  remarkable  fact,  that  almost  all  young  men  who 
studied  their  art  in  the  Garden  of  the  Medici,  and  were 
favoured  by  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  the  Elder,  became  dis- 
tinguished in  their  several  ^cations,  a  circumstance  that 
eannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  extra- 
ordinary, or  rather  the  infinite^  judgment  of  that  most  noble 
person,  the  true  Mecaenas  and  protector  of  all  men  of  genius,. 
and  who,  to  the  power  of  discriminating  elevation  of  charac- 
ter and  Blind,  added  that  of  duly  promoting  and  rewarding 
them. 

It  thus  happened,  that  as  the  Florentine  citizen,  Giovan- 
Francesco  Rustici,  acquitted  himself  very  creditably  in  his 
youth,  not  only  in  design  but  in  modelling  in  clay  also, 
80  by  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  who  readily  perceived  his 
<luickne88  of  intellect  and  good  parts,  he  was  placed  for  the 
purposes  of  study  with  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  with  whom, 
in  like  manner,  had  studied  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  the  youth  of 
the  latter  gave  evidence,  as  will  be  remembered,  of  the  rarest 
ability,  and  he  was  early  endowed  with  extraordinary  genius. 

Kow,  the  fine  manner  and  admirable  dispositions  of  Leo- 
nardo pleased  Rustici  greatly,  and  as  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  expression  of  his  heads  and  the  movements  of  his  figures 
were  more  graceful,  as  well  as  more  animated,  than  those  of 
»ny  other  whose  works  he  had  ever  seen ;  so,  when  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  had  obtained  some 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  could  work 
in  marble,  he  attached  himself  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This 
occurrence  did  not,  however,  take  place  until  after  Andrea 
Verrocchio  had  gone  to  Venice  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
which,  as  we  have  before  related,  were  executed  by  his  hand 
in  that  city. 

Becoming  thus  fixed  with  Leonardo,  and  serving  him  with 
^e  most  afibctionate  submission,  Bustici  was  greatly  beloved 
hy  that  master,  who  found  him  to  be  tipright,  sincere,  and 
^beral  of  mind,  as  weU  as  diligent  and  patient  in  the  labours 
of  ids  art^  iosomuch  that  Leonardo  would  eventually  da 
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no'hing^  small  or  great,  but  that  whicb  seemed  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Gioyan-Francesco.  Descending  from  a  noble 
family,  the  youth  had  sufficient  means  wherewith  he  might 
have  lived  at  his  ease;  he  attached  himself  to  the  studies  of 
art,  therefore,  more  from  the  desire  of  honour,  and  out  of 
love  for  the  same,  than  from  any  wish  for  gain.  Near,  to 
speak  the  truth  of  the  matter,  does  it  often  happen  that  those 
artists  who  have  not  glory,  and  honour,  but  the  making  of 
profit,  for  their  ultimate  or  even  principal  aim,  become  truly 
excellent,  even  though  thejr  may  have  bees  endowed  with 
good  powers  and  a  fine  genius. 

The  condition  of  him  who  must  be  constantly  at  his 
labours,  to  the  end  that  he  may  live,  as  is  the  case  of  vast 
numbers  who  are  bowed  down  by  poverty  and  the  cares  of 
a  family — who  must  work,  I  say,  not  only  when  fully  dis* 
posed  to  do  so,  and  when  the  spirits  and  power  are  equally 
ready  to  serve  them,  but  at  all  times,  for  actual  need,  and  that 
from  -morning  till  night ;  this  is  a  state  of  things  proper,  not 
to  men  who  place  honour  and  glory  before  them  as  their  end 
and  aim,  but  to  drudges,  as  the  saying  is^  and  mechanics 
hired  by  the  day. 

Works  of  merit  are  indeed  not  to  be  accomplished  but 
with  long  and  mature  consideration,  and,  taking  this  view 
of  the  matter,  Giovan-Francesco,  in  his  more  advanced  age, 
was  wont  to  say,  that  a  man  should  first  think,  and  then  make 
his  sketch;  he  should  afterwards  prepare  his  designs^  and 
having  done  that,  should  leave  them  without  casting  an  eye 
upon  them  for  weeks  and  months  ;  then,  having  selected  the 
best,  he  may  put  them  in  execution.  This  is  a  method  which 
cannot  be  adopted  by  every  one,  nor  is  it  one  common  to 
those  who  work  only  for  gain.  Bastici  would  also  remark 
that  an  artist  ought  not  lightly  to  permit  the  examination  of 
his  works  before  they  are  finished,  by  all  who  may  come 
about  him ;  nor  should  he  be  ready  frequently,  or  without 
consideration,  to  change  and  alter  at  the  suggestion  of  others. 

Giovan-Francesco  acquired  much  valuable  knowledge 
from  Leonardo,  and,  among  other  things,  the  method  of 
delinea^ng  horses,  in  which  he  delighted  so  greatly  that  he 
copied  these  animals  in  clay,  in  wax^  in  full  relief^  and  in 
half  relief;  at  a  word,  in  every  manner  that  one  can  possibly 
imagine.    We  hfive  som^  drawings  of  horses  by  ius  baad  ia 
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bar  book,  wlueb  are  admirably  well  designed,  and  bear  ample 
testimonj  to  the  skiU  and  ability  of  Giovan-Francesco :  he 
WIS  exceedingly  ready  in  the  management  of  colours  also^ 
imd  produced  pictures  which  are  very  good,  although  hia 
prindpal  vocation  was  sculptiupe. 

The  residence  of  Bustici  was  in  the  Via  de  Martelli,*  and 
he  lived  on  terms  of  much  amity  with  all  the  members  of 
that  family,  which  baa  ever  been  rich  in  men  of  ability  and 
excellence,  but  he  was  more  particularly  intimate  with  Piero 
de'  Martelli;  for  whom  he  made  certain  small  figures  in  fuU 
relief  a  Madonna  among  the  rest,  seated  amidst  the  cloudsi 
with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms,  and  surrounded  by 
Cherubim.  At  a  later  period  Giovan-Francesco  painted  a 
.  figure  similar  to  the  above-mentioned,  in  oil  and  of  a  large 
size,  adding  a  sort  of  garland  formed  of  Cherubim,  which 
eDcircles  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  manner  of  a  diadem* 

The  Medici  family  having  returned  to  Florence,  Rustici 
made  himself  known  to  the  Cardinal  Giovanni,!  by  whom, 
u  one  who  had  been  the  protege  of  his  father  Lorenzo, 
GioTan-Francesoo  was  received  with  much  kindness.  But 
the  fashions  of  a  court  were  not  to  his  liking ;  they  were 
indeed  entirely  distasteful  to  his  calm  and  upright  nature, 
which  had  no  tinge  of  ambition  or  self-seeking ;  he  preferred 
to  live  a  life  apart,  and  after  the  manner  of  a  philosopher, 
enjoying  the  repose  and  quiet  of  solitude:  but  he  did  not 
refuse  occasional  recreation,  and  frequented  the  society  of 
such  amoi^  his  fellow  citizens  as  were  known  to  him ;  he 
'tftea  met  the  friends  of  his  art  likewise,  nor  did  he  neglect 
to  labour  when  he  felt  the  disposition  to  do  so  and  found  an 
opportunity  for  exertion. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pope  Leo  X.  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1516,  for  example,  being  requested  to  execute  certain  statues 
bj  his  intimate  friend  Andrea  del  Sarto,  he  did  not  refuse  to 
comply,  but  completed  the  same,  when  they  were  pronounced 
to  be  most  beautiful.     They  found  favour  more  particularly 

*  Oar  readfn  trill  ramember  that  the  menibeFB  of  the  distinguished 
anily  to  whom  this  street  owes  its  name  were  the  early  and  zealous  patrons 
of  Donatoy  who  repaid  their  protection  by  the  most  affectionate  gratitude, 
flttthe  Ij&  of  thai  master,  vol.  i.  of  the  ftear*^  ^*r*^ 

t  Aftenrarda  Pope.  Leo  X. 
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In  the  ej^s  of  the  Cardinal  G-ialio  de'  Medici,*^  and  caused 
that  Prelate  to  give  Giovan-Francesco  a  commission  for  a 
statue  of  Mercurj  in  bronze,  about  one  braccio  high :  this 
figure,  which  was  entirely  nude,  was  intended  to  be  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  Fountain  in  the  principal  court  of  the 
Medici  Palace;  it  stands  on  a  ball,  and  is  in  the  act  of  taking 
flight.t  I^  ^^^  hands  of  the  statue  Giovan-Francesco  placed 
an  instrument,  which  was  made  to  turn  round  hy  the  water 
which  the  figure  poured  down  upon  it,  and  the  matter  was 
managed  on  this>wise:  the  leg  and  torso  of  the  Mercury  were 
perforated  for.  the  admission  of  a  tube,  and  this  being  carried 
up  to  the  mouth,  the  water  rising  through  the  same,  fell  on 
the  above-mentioned  instrument^  which  was  balanced  verj 
nicely,  and  had  exceedingly  thin  plates  of  metal  in  the  form 
of  a  butterfly's  wings  attached  to  it,  the  water  falling  on  it 
then,  as  I  have  said,  caused  the  same  to  turn  about;  and  this, 
for  a  small  work^  obtained  considerable  praise. 

No  long  time  after  having  completed  the  Mercury,  Giovan** 
Francesco  made  the  model  of  a  figure  to  be  cast  in  bronze 
for  the  same  Cardinal :  this  was  to  have  been  a  David, 
similar  to  that  which  Donate  had  executed  for  the  Illustrious 
Cosimo  the  Elder,  as  we  have  said;  the  work  of  Bustici 
being  destined  for  the  first  court  of  the  Medici  Palace^ 
whence  that  of  Donate  had  been  removed.  The  model  gave 
much  satisfaction,  but  a  certain  dilatoriness  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  of  Giovan-Francesco,  caused  this  work  to  fail  of 
being  cast  in  bronze,  and  the  Orpheus  in  marble  of  Baccio 
Bandinelli  was  erected  in  its  stead  ;  the  David  made  in  clay 
by  Bustici,  which  was  an  admirable  thing,  came  eventually 
to  an  evil  end  therefore,  and  that  was  a  great  pity. 
'  Giovan-Francesco  executed  an  Annunciation  in  mezzo- 
rilievo,  with  a  perspective  view  of  extraordinary  beauty,  in 
a  very  large  medallion  ;  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  the 

painter  Rafiaello  Belli,  and  by  Niccolo  Soggi ;  when  it  was 

» 

*  This  member  of  the  Medici  family  was  also  subsequently  elected  sn- 
preme  pontiff,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement 
Vll. 

.  t  Bottari  has  confounded  this  figure  with  that  of  Giovanni  Bologna,  an 
error  into  which  we  must  by  no  means  fiill,  although  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  fate  of  the  work  in  question.-— ^d  Fhr^  1832-8.,  i 
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cast  in  bronze,  it  proved  to  be  a  performance  of  such  extra- 
ordinary  beautj  that  nothing  better  could  possibly  be  seen, 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain.  In  a  medallion  of 
similar  size,  but  in  marble,  Rustici  next  produced  a  figure 
of  Our  Lady,  in  alto-rilievo,  the  Virgin  has  the  Diyine  Child 
in  her  arms,  and  San  G-iovanni,  also  a  little  child,  is  beside 
her ;  this  was  placed  in  the  first  Hall  of  the  Magistrates  of 
the  Quild  of  For  Santa  Maria. 

These  works  having  brought  Giovan-Francesco  into  high 

credit,  the  Consuls  of  the  G-uild  of  Merchants,  who  had  at 

that  time  caused  certain  hideous  figures  of  marble,  made  in 

1240,  which  had  stood  over  the  three  gates  of  the  Church  of 

San  Giovanni  to  be  taken  down,  as  we  have  before  related  ; 

these  Consuls,  I  say,  having  commissioned  Andrea  Contucci 

of  Sansovino,  to  execute  those  which  were  to  replace  the  old 

ones,  oyer  that  door  of  San  G-iovanni  which  looks  towards 

the  Miseiicordia,  now  gave  Bustici  the  statues  which  were 

to  he  erected  over  the  door  which  is  at  the  side  opposite  to 

the  Canomcate  of  the  church,  and  commanded  that  he  should 

prepare  three  figures  in  bronze,  each  four  braccia  high;  these 

ligures  to  be  of  similar  subjects   to  the  old  ones,  a  San 

Qioranni  preaching   namely,  and  represented  as  standing 

between  a  Pharisee  and  a  Levite. 

Now  this  work  was  one  entirely  after  the  heart  of  Giovan- 
Francesco,  first,  because  it  was  of  so  much  importance,  and 
was  to  be  erected  in  a  place  of  such  great  renown,  and  next, 
on  account  of  the  competition  with  Andrea  Contucci :  he  set 
hand  to  it  therefore  immediately,  and  made  a  small  model, 
but  this  he  greatly  surpassed  by  the  excellence  of  the  work 
itself,  to  which  he  gave  all  the  consideration  which  so  im- 
portant an  undertaking  demanded,  and  at  which  he  laboured 
steadily  with  infinite  diligence.  The  work  being  finished,  was 
considered  to  be  in  all  its  parts  the  most  perfectly  composed 
and  hest  arranged  performance  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
then  been  seen,  the  figures  exhibiting  an  absolute  perfection 
of  form,  and  the  aspect  of  tlie  faces  having  singular  grace  as 
^ell  as  infinite  majesty  and  force  :  the  nude  arms  and  lower 
jifliha  are  likewise  most  admirably  executed,  and  are  con- 
joined to  the  trunks  in  a  manner  so  entirely  irreproachable, 
that  better  could  not  be  -,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty 

VOL.  V.  F 
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givdii  to  the  hands  and  feet,  how  graceful  are  the  attitudes, 
and  what  heroic  gravity  have  those  heads  !• 

While  Giovan-Franeesco  was  modelling  this  woric  in  clay, 
he  would  permit  no  one  to  be  about  him  but  Leonai^o  da 
Vinci ;  and  he,  whether  in  the  preparation  of  the  moulds,  the 
securing  of  these  with  their  irons,  or  whatsoever  other  part 
of  the  process!  was  in  hand,  never  left  his  side ;  some  are 
therefore  of  opinion — but  they  know  nothing  beyond  what 
I  here  say — that  Leonardo  worked  at  this  group  with  his 
oWn  hand,  of  that  he  at  the  least  assisted  Ruslici  with  his 
counsel  and  good  judgment.  These  statues,  which  are  the 
best  and  most  perfectly  executed  of  any  that  have  ever  been 
produced  in  bronze  by  a  modern  master,  were  completed  at 
three  castings,  and  were  chiselled  at  that  house  of  the  Via 
de'  Martelli,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  Giovan-Francesco 
had  his  abode  ;  as  were  also  the  ornaments  which  surround 
the  figure  of  San  Giovanni,  with  the  two  columnir,  the  cornices, 
and  the  devices  of  the  Guild  of  the  Merchants,  which  all 
{otm  part  of  the  work,  t 

Near  the  figure  of  San  Giovanni,  which  is  one  of  singalar 
power  and  animation,  is  that  of  a  bald  and  somewhat  cor- 
pulent man,  also  very  finely  done ;  the  right  hand  of  this 
figure  is  placed  on  his  side,  one  of  the  shoulders  is  partially 
nude,  with  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll  before  his  eyes, 
and  standing  with  the  left  leg  crossed  over  the  right,  he  is 
waiting  in  a  most  thoughtful  attitude  for  the  moment  when 
he  may  utter  the  reply  which  he  has  manifestly  prepared  for 
the  Ba^ktist.J  The  vestments  of  this  figure  exhibit  textures 
of  two  kinds ;  one  of  a  slight  and  thin  fabric,  which  floats 
about  the  nude  parts  of  the  form ;  the  other  much  thicker 
and  firmer,  of  which  the  mantle  worn  over  the  lower  vest- 
ments is  composed;  the  folds  of  these  draperies  are  singularly 

*  l^e  praises  bestowed  by  Vasari  are  in  no  degree  exaggerated.  Cicog- 
narti,  writing  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  him,  has  spoken  of  these  works 
in  the  following  t^rms :— <<  Three  of  the  most  admiiable  iigittes  pfddaced 
by  Sculpture  In  the  commencement  of  the  age  here  in  queition,  are  to  be 
seen  on  that  gate  of  the  Florentine  Baptistery  which  looks  towards  the 
House  of  Works,  and  these  may  truly  be  accounted  amoiu;  the  most  per- 
fect productions  exhibited  by  the  Art  of  that  period.**  See  SMria  deiia 
iSbttfliirtf)  ftc. 

t  All  still  retain  their  places. 

^  In  the  Sioria  of  Cicognara,  above  cited^  this  figure  is  engraved  in 
outline.  *  See  Plate  lxxii. 
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flowing  and  easj,  thej  are  also  very  jadiciously  arranged  ; 
of  equal  merit  is  the  second  figure,  that  of  the  Pharisee 
namely,  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  beard,  which  it  presses 
back  in  a  certain  manner,  and  the  face  wears  an  expression 
of  infinite  gravity,  while  it  likevrise  gives  evidence  of  much 
astonishment  at  the  words  of  the  preacher.* 

While  Rustici  was  occupied  with  this  work,  he  became 
weary  of  having  to  make  daily  application  for  money  to  the 
Sjndies  of  the  Guild  above-named,  or  to  their  deputies,  and 
t^e  rather  as  the  same  persons  weie  not  always  in  attend- 
ance, and  ^re  besides,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  have  but 
little  regard  for  distinguished  ability,  and  do  not  care  greatly 
for  the  merits  of  the  work  before  them.     GJ-iovan-Francesco- 
became  weary  of  this  I  say,  and  to  finish  the  undertaking,. 
lie  sold  an  estate  belonging  to  his  patrimonial  inheritance, 
and  which  he  possessed  at  San  Marco  Yecchio,  a  place  situate 
at  a  abort  distance  from  Florence.     Yet  notwithstanding  all 
tbese  labours,  expenses,  and  cares,  he  was  but  very  pooriy  re- 
warded by  those  Syndics  and  by  his  fellow  citizens.     One 
of  the  Bidolfi,  who  was  a  chief  of  that  Guild,  more  parti- 
cnlarlj  showed  himself  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Rustid^ 
moved  by  some  private  pique,  or  perhaps  o£fended  because 
the  latter  did  not  pay  him  honour  enough  ;  perhaps  alsoy 
becanae  Giovanni  would  not  let  him  see  the  figures  in  pro- 
gi^ss  whenever  he  desired  to  do  so.   Be  this  as  it  may,  Bidolfi 
was  always  found  to  be  the  opponent  of  Rustici  in  every  ques- 
tion arising  between  him  and  the  Syndics. 

That  which  ought  to  have  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
Giovan-Francesco  was  consequently  turned  to  his  injury, 
seeing  that,  whereas  he  had  merited  a  double  degree  of 
i^verence,  as  a  distinguished  artist  no  less  than  a  noble 
and  citizen  of  eminent  station,  his  having  become  a  sculp- 
tor deprived  him,  with  the  ignorant  and  foolish,  of  that 
hma  and  respect  which  were  due  to  his  birth.  When  his 
work  had  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  and  when  Giovan- 
Francesco  on  his  part  had  chosen  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti 
for  that  office,  the  Court  of  Syndics,  by  5ie  persuasion  of 
•Bidolfi,  selected  Baccio  d'Agnolo  to  perform  the  same  duty 
^  their  part.  Of  this,  Rustici  complained  bitterly,  remark- 
^  to  the  Syndics,  in  full  council  assembled,  that  the  per- 
*  This  figure  will  also  be  found  in  Goognara,  loo  oiL 
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mitting  a  wood-worker  and  artisan  to  estimate  the  work 
of  a  sculptor  and  statuary,  was  too  extraordinary  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  nay,  he  did  all  but  inform  those  personages  that 
he  considered  them  little  better  than  a  herd  of  stupid 
oxen  ;  whereupon  Kidolfi  replied,  that  the  choice  had  been 
well  made,  and  that  Bustici  was  himself  a  proud  and  insolent 
person. 

But  what  was  more  unjust  than  all,  has  yet  to  be  related : 
the  work,  which  deserved  full  two  thousand  crowns,  was 
estimated  at  five  hundred  only,  and  even  that  sum  was 
never  entirely  paid  to  Giovan-Francesco  :  four  hundred  were 
aU  that  he  could  ever  obtain,  nor  did  he  receive  that  until 
it  was  extorted  by  the  intervention  of  Giulio,  Cardinal  de' 
Medici.  At  the  spectacle  of  so  much  baseness,  Bustici  with- 
drew ahnost  in  despair,  and  resolving  never  more  to  accept 
any  commission  from  the  Civic  Magistrates,  or  indeed  from  any 
Company  which  might  render  him  liable  to  have  more  than 
one  person  to  deal  with. 

He  now  lived  a  very  solitary  life,  and  made  his  dwelling 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Sapienza,  which  is  near  the  Monastery 
of  the  Servite  monks,  where  he  employed  himself  with 
certain  small  works  by  way  of  amusing  his  leisure,  and  that 
he  might  not  be  wholly  idle.  But  he  also  wasted  both  time 
and  money  in  attempting  to  freeze  mercury,  and  this  he  did, 
in  company  with  Bafiaello  Baglioni,  a  genius  of  similar 
character. 

In  a  picture,  three  braccia  long  and  two  high,  G-iovan- 
Francesco  painted  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  This  work, 
which  is  in  oil,  exhibits  a  large  number  of  horses  ridden  by 
soldiers  who  accompany  the  Saint ;  and  among  them  are  seen 
varied  and  beautiful  attitudes  with  many  fine  foreshorteningS': 
it  is  now,  with  other  productions  of  Giovan-Francesco,  in  the 
possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  above-named  Pietro  Martelli,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  by  the  artist.  There  is  a  small  pic- 
ture by  the  same  hand,  and  representing  a  Hunt,  which  is  the 
property  of  Lorenzo  Borghini,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  the 
utmost  estimation,  as  a  most  fanciful  and  beautiful  perform- 
ance, which  it  certainly  is  ;  Lorenzo  being  one  who  greatly 
delights  in  the  productions  of  our  arts. 

For  the  Nuns  of  Santa  Lucia,  in  the  Via  di  San  Gallo, 
Giovan-Francesco  executed  a  figure  in  clay  of  Our  Saviour 
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Christy  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Garden  ;  this 
work,  which  is  a  mezzo^rilievo,  was  afterwards  vitrified  bj 
Giovanni  della  Bobbia,  and  was  placed  within  a  frame  of 
madgno  on  an  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  above-mentioned 
Nuns.  For  GKacomo  Salviati  the  elder,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  II  Eustici,  that  master  executed  a  large 
medallion  in  marble,  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace, 
which  is  situate  above  the  bridge  at  the  Badia.  He  also 
produced  numerous  medallions  filled  with  figures  of  terra 
cotta  in  full  relief,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  beautiful 
decorations,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  nay  rather,  almost 
all,  destroyed  by  the  soldiery  in  the  year  of  the  siege,  when 
the  palace  was  set  on  fire  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  the 
party  of  the  Medici. 

Giovan-Erancesco  had  a  great  love  for  that  place,  and 
would  sometimes  stroll  out  of  Florence  in  his  long  gown* 
until  he  would  get  even  to  the  Palace;  having  cleared 
the  dty,  he  would  throw  the  gown  over  his  shoulder,  and, 
thus  accoutred  would  pass  slowly  forward  lost  in  thought, 
^til  he  reached  his  favourite  spot.  One  day  among  others, 
hewasgdng  along  that  road,  when,  feeling  himself  too  warm, 
he  cooc^aled  that  long  robe  of  his  in  a  sloe-bush,  and  never 
thought  of  it  again  until  he  had  been  at  the  Palace  two  days. 
He  then  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  seek  the  gown,  and 
seeing  the  man  return  after  having  found  it,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Ah !  the  world  has  got  to  be  too  good  !  it  must  be  coming 
to  its  end,  and  can't  last  much  longer  !" 

Giovan-Francesco  was  a  man  of  exceeding  kindness,  and 
very  charitable  to  the  poor,  insomuch  that  he  would  sufier 
none  to  depart  unconsoled.  His  money  was  kept  in  a  sort 
of  basket,  whether  he  had  little  or  much,  and  from  this  he 
would  give,  according  to  his  ability,  to  all  who  asked  of  him. 
Wherefore  it  chanced  one  day  that  a  poor  man,  who  very  often 
^ent  to  beg  assistance  from  II  Rustic!,  and  saw  him  con- 
stantly going  to  that  basket  for  the  alms  which  he  be- 
stowed, said,  whispering  to  himself  and  without  expecting  to 
be  heard,—"  Ah  !  my  God  !  if  I  had  but  what  that  basket 
^ntains,  I  should  soon  be  out  of  my  difficulties."     Giovan- 

*  In  lueeo.  The  mode  of  dreas  thus  described  is  said  to  have  been 
V^caijat  to  the  Florentine  citizens  of  a  certain  rank,  and  conjusted  in  a 
^ong  loofle  robe  or  gown,  usually  of  a  dark  colour. 
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Prancesco  heard  this,  and  having  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a 
moment,  he  said— >"  Come  hither,  and  I  will  content  thee." 
He  then  emptied  the  basket  into  the  skirt  of  the  poor  man's 
garment,  and  said,  "  Gro,  and  may  Gt>d  grant  his  blessing.'' 
He  then  sent  to  Niceolo  Baoni,  who  was  his  most  intimate 
friend,  for  more  money  ;  indeed  the  whole  of  his  affairs  were 
arranged  by  this  Niocol^,  who  received  and  kept  account  of 
his  rents,  and  of  the  income  which  he  received  from  the 
MomUy*  as  well  as  of  the  produce  of  his  fiirms.  This  Niceolo 
sold  at  the  right  season,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  give  iBustici 
what  money  he  wanted  every  week ;  these  sums  Giovan- 
Francesco  would  throw  into  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  which 
he  never  locked,  all  who  might  want  any  for  the  necessities 
of  the  house  taking  therefrom  without  restnunt,  as  they 
happ^ied  to  require  it. 

Bu^  returning  to  the  works  of  II  Bustici,  I  have  to  relate 
that  he  executed  a  singularly  beautiful  Crucifix  in  wood,  the 
size  of  life,  which  he  proposed  to  send  into  France  ;  but  the 
work  remained  in  the  keeping  of  Niceolo  Buoni,  with  other 
bassi^rilievi  and  designs,  being  left  with  him  when  Griovan- 
Franoesco  determined  to  quit  Florence,  which  he  fancied  was 
no  longer  a  favourable  abode,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  in 
changing  his  residence  he  should  change  his  fortune  also. 
The  Crucifix  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Buoni,  therefore, 
together  with  the  other  productions  just  alluded  to.  For  the 
Duke  Giuliaao,  by  whom  he  was  idways  much  favoured,  II 
Bustici  executed  a  portrait  of  himself  in  mezzo-relievo ;  this 
was  a  profile  which  Giovan-Francesco  cast  in  bronze,  and  it 
was  considered  to  be  an  admirable  work ;  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  same  is  Messer  Alessandro,  the  son  of  Mesaer 
Ottavkmo  de'  Medici. 

To  the  painter  Buberto  di  Filippo  Lippi,  who  was  his 
disciple,  Giovan-Francesco  gave  many  works  by  his  hand, 
bassi-rilievi,  namely,  with  models  and  designs ;  among  others 
a  Leda>  a  Europa,  a  Neptune,  and  a  most  beautiful  Ynlcan, 
witii  a  small  work  in  basso-rilievo,  exhibiting  the  nude  figure 
of  a  man  on  horseback,  which  is  singularly  beautiful.  This 
is  BOW  in  the  study  of  Don  Silvano  B^zzi,  at  the  Angeli. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  thU  word  M<mie,  to  give 
which  would  leqnire  a  greater  space  than  could  be  afforded  to  the  compass 
of  a  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ranke,  Hitlory  of  the  Pope$f  toI.  i. 
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The  same  artist  also  produced  an  exceedinglj  beautiful  female 
figure,  two  braecia  high,  intended  to  represent  a  Grace ;  but 
what  became  of  it  is  not  known,  nor  caa  the  hands  into  which 
it  has  fallen  be  ascertained. 

Horses  in  clay  by  this  artist,  and  similar  to  those  before- 
mentioned,  some  bearing  riders,  and  some  fallen,  with  tha 
cavaliers  lying  beneath  them,  abound  in  the  dwdlings  of  the 
eitiaens,  these  works  having  been  presented  to  the  persons 
possessing  them,  by  Giovan-Erancesco,  who  was  not  as  men 
are  for  the  xaost  part  discoorteous  and  avaricious,  but  most 
liberal  and  obl^iog,  to  those  who  were  of  the  number  of  his 
fnendi-^Dionigi  da  Diaeceto,  for  example,  a  very  excellent 
and  much  respeeted  gentleman,  who  like  Niccolo  Bucmi  took 
charge  of  Bustici's  affairs,  and  was  very  much  the  friend  of 
thelatto*,  received  many  bassi-rilievi  as  gifts  from  his  hands. 
There  was  never  a  more  amusing  or  more  fanciful  person 
than  Giovan-Prancesco,  nor  could  there  well  be  a  man  who 
^  iBore  delight  in  animals.     He  had  a  hedgehog  among 
othen,whidi  he  had  rendered  so  tame  that  it  would  Ue  under 
the  table  like  a  dog,   but  sometimes  rolled  itself  against 
Pride's  legs,  after  a  fashion  that  made  the  owners  glad 
to  dim  them  back  into  their  own  keeping :  he  had  an  eagle 
^)  with  a  raven,  which  had  been  taught  to  speak  so  plainly, 
^  he  was  frequently  taken  by  those  who  heard  and  did  not 
^  Ma,  for  a  hmnan  being.     Giovan-Fr^ancesco  also  gave 
lu«  attrition  to  necromancy  ;*  nay,  according  to  what  I  am 
told,  he  eaoeed  his  disciples  and  servants  to  suffer  excessive 
terrois  thereby,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  tliem  in  such 

*  An  Italbn  commentator  on  the  works  of  Vasajn  wouid  have  hb  be 
certaiD  that  the  latter  here  means  to  speak  only  of  sleight  of  hand, 
and  that  commentator  may  he  right:  but  he  who  has  read  the  Life  of 
^Krino  da  Vinci  (lee  vol.  ir.  p*  220),  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  pas- 
>aga  to  a  Mailsr  ^flbot,  that  might  be  cited  from  our  author's  woifcs,  will 
^  ODoe  per«ei?e  that  YMeii's  belief  in  necroman^,  chiromancy,  et  id  genus 
<""ae,  it  a  thing  which  may  not  be  denied .  That  he  had  most  high  and  reve- 
rand  authority  for  his  belief  is  however  as  undeniable ;  hear,  for  example, 
^hat  the  Spaniard,  Mendoza,  among  others, — and  writing  of  Vasari's  time--- 
^Bto  aajr  en  that  subject  :-^<<  He  (the  Pope)  will  decade  no  question,  he 
*ill  tskeno  journey,  hold  no  sitting  of  the  Consistory,  do  nothing*  in  short, 
*tthout  first  consulting  the  stan ;  nay,  the  matter  has  come  to  such  a 
Ktt,that  very  f&w  CafdinalS' would  transact  an  affair  of  any  kind,  were  it 
^i  to  tray  a  load  of  wood,  except  after  coiMultation  duly  held  with  soukb 
'^'^loger  or  Wiard." 
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perfect  obedience,  that  he  was  thereby  permitted  to  lire 
without  cares  as  regarded  his  domestics.  He  had  a  room 
constructed  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  fishpond,  and  in  this 
he  kept  numerous  snakes  and  serpents  of  various  kinds,  which 
could  not  get  out ;  and  here  he  found  the  greatest  amuse- 
ment, more  particularly  in  the  summer,  from  standing  to  look 
at  these  creatures ;  observing  their  fierce  gambols,  and  the 
strange  contortions  they  made,  with  indescribable  pleasure 
and  interest. 

In  his  rooms  at  the  Sapienza,  Giovan-Prancesco  Sustici 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  a  company  of  gentlemen,  who 
called  themselves  the  Brotherhood  or  Society  of  the  Paiuolo,* 
their  numbers  were  Hmited  to  twelve,  and  these  were  Sastici 
himself,  Andrea  del  Sarto,t  the  painter  Spillo,  Domenico 
Puligo,  the  goldsmith  Bobetta4  Aristotile  da  Sangallo^ 
Prancesco  di  Pellegrino,  Nic^olo  Buoni,  Domenico  Bacoelli, 
who  played  and  sang  most  admirably,  and  the  sculptor  Solos^ 
meo;§  Lorenzo'  called  Guazzetto,||  the  painter,  was  also  of  the 
number,  as  was  Roberto  di  Filippo  Lippi,  who  was  their 
steward.  Each  of  these  members  was  permitted  to  bring 
four  of  his  friends  to  their  suppers  and  amusements  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  not  more. 

Now  the  order  observed  in  these  suppers  was  this  (and  I 
describe  it  the  more  willingly,  because  the  custom  of  forming 
such  companies  is  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  and  laid 
down) :  every  member  was  enjoined  to  contribute  one  dish 
to  the  repast,  and  in  this  dish  it  was  always  expected  that 
he  should  display  some  new  or  ingenious  invention  ;  having' 
brought  his  contribution,  each  member  presented  the  same 
to  the  lord  of  the  feast,  who  was  always  one  of  the  members, 

*  A  cauldron  or  pot  for  boiling  meat,  &c. 

f  The  Italian  annotatois  affirm  it  to  have  been  before  this  company 
that  Andrea  del  Sarto  read  the  translation  or  imitation  of  the  BatzadiO' 
myomachia,  attributed  to  his  pen,  and  this  would  appear  probable  fron 
the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  each  canto  the  author  addresses  his  thanks  to 
the  '*  Signore  and  Companions  of  the  Pajuolo,"  for  the  patient  hearing  ac- 
corded to  his  verses. 

I  Best  known  for  his  engravings.  Mr.  Young  Ottley  mentions  his  works 
wim  approbation,  and  Bartsch  has  enumerated  certain  of  his  plates.  See 
also  Zani,  Encichpedia  Metodica  delle  Belle  Arii, 

§  Solosmeo  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  these  Lives,  but  move 
particularly  in  that  of  Bacdo  Bandinelli.    See  vol.  iiL  p.  263,  et  seq» 

II  A  disciple  of  Rustici,  of  whom  there  is  further  mention  hereafter. 
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and  who,  on  receiving  it,  made  it  over  at  once  to  some  one 
among  them,  whomsoever  he  pleased^  receiving  from  him 
at  the  same  time  his  own  dish  in  return,  which  in  liko 
manner  the  lord  then  presented  to  another  of  the  members^ 
selecting  at  his  good  pleasure  as  before.  When  all  were  at 
table,  each  offered  to  the  other  of  his  dish,  as  was  reasonable, 
thas  every  one  had  a  portion  of  all,  if  it  so  pleased  him ;  but 
he  who,  in  his  choice  or  invention,  had  stumbled  upon  that 
previoQslj  chosen  by  another,  was  chastised  for  his  fault. 

One  evening,  among  others,  that  Giovan-Franoesoo  was 

giving  a  supper  to  these  his  companions  of  the  Paiuolo,  he 

commanded  that  they  should  substitute  for  the  table  an 

immense  Cauldron,  made  from  a  large  vat,  vnthin  which  all 

the  gnests  found  ample  space,  while  the  dishes  were  arranged 

in  such  a  manner  that  they  also  appeared,  as  did  the  guests^ 

to  be  floating  in  the  water  of  the  cauldron  ;  the  viands  thus 

presented  in  the  centre  of  the  cauldron  were  illuminated  from 

above,  from  the  handle  of  the  pot  that  is  to  say,  which  had 

the  fonn  of  a  bow,  and  whence  there  proceeded  so  bright  a 

light  that  all  the  company  could  clearly  examine  each  other  s 

faces  thereby.  When  all  were  thus  most  commodiously  seated 

within  tiie  cauldron,  there  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  centre 

of  the  same,  a  tree  with  numerous  branches,  whereon  were 

placed  the  first  course  of  the  meats  composing  the  supper ;  and 

when  that  course  was  despatched  the  tree  descended  below, 

where  were  situated  musicians  sounding  variohs  instrcuneots. 

^nunediately  afterwards  the  tree  rose  anew,  presenting  the 

second  course;  and  again  in  like  manner  the  third,  continuing 

thus  through  the  whole  supper,  servants  being  meanwhile  in 

constant  attendance  and  servine  to  all  the  finest  and  most 

generous  wines. 

This  invention  of  the  Cauldron,  which  was  admirably 
iQAnaged,  and  decorated  with  pictures  and  paintings  on 
^^y^Sy  was  much  commended  by  the  members  of  the  society  : 
the  particular  contribution  of  Rustici  on  that  occasion  was 
»  boiler  or  stew-pan  foimed  of  pastry,  and  wherein  Ulysses 
was  seen  to  be  plunging  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Um  }roung  again ;  the  two  figures  of  Ulysses  and  Laertes  being 
represented  by  two  boiled  capons,  which  were  most  dexte- 
rously made  into  the  forms  of  men  by  adding  the  limbs  and 
various  parts  required,   each  member   being   composed  o< 
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things  saitftble  and  good  to  eat,  and  all  affixed  with  due  caie 
to  the  bodies  of  the  capons. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  presented  on  the  same  oeca9i<m  a  temple 
of  eight  sides,  reaemfoUng  the  Baptisterj  of  San  Giovanni 
in  form,  but  raised  npon  columns.  The  pavement  of  this 
temple  was  ma  enonBOus  dish  of  jellj,  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  various  colours  to  represast  mosaic ;  the  columns, 
which  appeared  to  be  of .  porphyry,  were  very  large  and  thick 
sausages,  the  capitals  of  the.  columns  were  made  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  the  cornices  were  of  sugar-work,  while  the  tribune 
was  formed  out  of  sections  of  Marchpane.  In  the  centre  ot 
the  temple  was  a  singing  desk,  made  of  cold  veal,  the  book 
was  formed  of  Lasagna,*  the  letters  and  musical  notes  being 
made  of  pepper-corns  ;  the  singers  standing  before  the  desk 
were  roasted  thrushes  and  other  small  bircb  placed  upright, 
with  their  beaks  wide  open  as  in  the  act  of  chanting,  they 
wore  a.  sort  of  shirt  resembling  the  tunic  of  the  choristers, 
and  this  was  made  of  a  kind  of  net-work,  contrived  in  the 
thinnest  parts  of  a  caul  of  hog's  lard ;  behind  them  stood  two 
very  &.t  pigeons  as  contrarbassi,  with  six  ortolans^  which  re- 
presented -^e  soprani,  or  trebles. 

The  dish  presented  by  Spillo  was  the  figure  of  a  Tinker 
made  from  a  great  goose,  or  other  bird  of  similar  sort ;  and 
this  man,  so  contrived  out  of  a  goose,  carried  with  him  all  the 
tools  required  for  the  mending  of  a  cauldron  in  case  of  need. 
Domentco  Puligo  broc^t  a  roasted  pig,  but  ao  treated  as  to 
resemble  a  scullery  maid  watching  a  brood  of  chickens,  and 
having  her  distaff  and  spindle  beside  her ;  she  being  there 
for  the  purpose  of  washii^  the  alwesaid  cauldron.  Kobetta 
produced  an  anvil  made  out  of  a  calfs  head,  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  same  ;  this  was  to  serve  for  ■  the  better 
maintenance  in  order  of  the  cauldron,  and  was  extremely 
well  managed,  as  indeed  were  all  the  contributi<His  (at  a  word, 
and  that  I  may  not  have  to  eimmerate  each  viaad  one  by  one), 
which  were  presented  at  tiiat  supper,  as  well  as  at  the  many 

*  The  Langna  is  a  kind  ot  thin  'fMMte,  resembling  that  used  for  xnaca- 
loiii,  which,  bang  cut  into  slices  and  dned,  is  biiiled  in  water,  or,  by  my 
licher  friend,  in  his  good  strong  gravy  or  broth,  and  being  thus  boiled,  may 
be  eaten,  to  the  much  delectation  uf  him,  my  said  friend,  with  fresh  butter 
and  grated  cheese  :  it  map  be  thus  eaten,  I  say,  but  nurely  is  so,  save  in 
the  sunny  land  of  Italy. 
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!)ther  festiTals  given  by  the  Company  or  Brotherhood  of  the 
Paiaolo,  or  Caoldron. 

Another  Company,  which  was  that  of  the  Trowel,  and  of 
which  GioTan  Francesoo  was  also  a  member,  had  its  origin 
in  the  manner  following.     One  evening,  in  the  year  1512,  a 
joyous  band  had  assembled  at  supper  in  that  garden  which 
the  humpbacked  fifer,  Feo  d'Agnolo,  who  was  a  right  merry 
feUow,  then  had  in  the  Campaccio ;  there  were  met,  with  this 
Feo,  Ser  Bastiano  the  pig-feeder,  Ser  Eaffaello  of  the  Sham- 
bles, the  Barber   Ser  Cecchino,  Girolamo  del  Giocondo, 
and  n  Baia ;   these  geod  souls  being  all  busily  employed 
in  the  eating  of  their  Mieotia.*    While  thus  appropriately 
occnpied,  it  chanced  that  II  Baia  espied  a  heap  of  mortar 
which  had  been  left  in  the  garden  at  no  great  distance  from 
their  table,  and  in  which  the  mason  had  left  his  trowel 
sticking  when  he  quitted  his  work  on  the  previous  day. 
Takbg  up  a  morsel  of  the  mortar  on  the  point  of  that 
trowel  therefore,  II  Baia  popped  the  same  into  the  mouth  of 
Feo,  who  sat  gaping  wide,  in  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Inmp  oi  Bieotta,  which  another  of  his  comrades  was  about 
to  ]^ therein.  This  being  perceived  by  the  company,  they 
aU  hegui  to  cry,  A  Trowel  1  A  Trowel  1  with  the  utmost 
ibwe  of  thfflr  voices. 

Oat  of  this  circumstance  it  was  that  the  Company  of  the 
Trowd  took  its  origin  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  make  the 
8<Jciety  consist  of  twenty-four  members ;  twelve  of  that? 
nomher  being  selected  firom  those  who,  as  was  the  phrase  at 
th«t  time,  *< went  for  the  Great,*'t  ^^  twelve  irom  such  of 

^«^et  damtj,  little  known  beyond  the  country  of  its  Urih;  yet  not 
HiT*'^  toy  teaden  will  nmeanber  to  have  turned  in  their  despair,  from 
^  vickedly«]ia[iiaeoii8  batter  of  certain  Italian  towns  (whose  names,  as 
^s  aie  doing  a  little  evS-speakiiig,  the  present  writer  rdfrains  ftom  par- 
uculaiisBg^  to  the  white  and  not  uninviting  looking  Bicotta,  a  prepara- 
»^  of  laO^  Bomewliat  resembling  curd,  or  a  sometUng  between  tirnt  and 
P^  cheese.  ^Hiis  oontrivanee,  my  readen  may  iiave  essayed  petcha&oe, 
|^\&w  iriil  baTe  lislt  themselves  greatir  consoled  thereby  for  the  loss  of 
1^®  good  Sagliah  butter.  It  is  neTcrtheless  much  eaten  by  Italians  of 
^  lower  ordexs,  sometimes  with  a  preparation  of  wine,  sugar,  and  spices, 
»y  ys;  of  nnoe ;  a  re-inforcement  respecting  tbe  merits  whereof  the  ez- 
i'^'^Baeeof  tbig  deponent  doth  not  enaUe  her  to  speak. 

t  The  phrase,  <<  to  go  for  the  Great,"  was  originally  «pp]ied  in  Florence 
^uiQfle&inUies  whose  names  had  been  inscribed  on  the  ancient  rolls  of 
^^  principal  Guilds,  and  who  were  consequently  considered  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  of  others  among  the  citisens.  It  afterwards  came  to 
^  wsed  R8  exnrassing  every  distinction  of  what  kind  soever. — Maatelli, 
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the  citizens  as  "went  for  the  Little;"  it  was  furthermore 
decreed,  that  the  ensign  of  the  Companj  should  be  a  trowe^ 
to  which  they  afterwards  added  one  of  those  little  black 
vessels,  with  large  heads  and  a  certain  species  of  tail,  which 
are  also  called  in  the  Tuscan  language  Cazzuole  or  TraweU. 
For  their  patron  saint,  these  brethren  of  the  Cazzuola  chose 
Sant*  Andrea,  whose  festival  they  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  a  splendid  supper,  given  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  their  society. 

The  first  members  of  the  company  were,  for  those  of  the 
Great,  Jacopo  Bottegai,  Francesco  Rucellai,  and  Domenico 
his  brother ;  Gio  Battista  Ginori,  Girolamo  del  Giooondo, 
Giovanni  Miniati,  Niccolb  del  Barbigia,  and  Mezzabotte  his 
brother ;  Cosimo  da  Panzano,  and  Matteo  his  brother ;  Marco 
Jacopi,  and  Pieraccino  Bartoli.  While  for  those  of  the 
Little  the  members  were,  Bastiano  Sagginotti,  Ser  Rafiaello 
del  Beccaio,  Ser  Cecxshino  de*  Profumi  ;  the  painters  Giuli- 
ano  Bugiardini,  and  Francesco  Granacci,  Giovan-Francesco 
Bustici,  the  hunchback  Feo,  with  the  musical  performer 
Talina  his  companion  ;  the  fifer  Pierino,  a  certain  Giovanni 
who  was  one  of  the  city  trumpeters,  and  the  artilleryman 
Baia.  The  associates  of  the  company  were,  Bernardino  di 
Giordano,  II  Talano,  Jl  Caiano,  Maestro  Jacopo  del  Bientina, 
and  the  brazier  Messer  Gio  Battista  di  Cristofano,  both 
heralds  of  the  Signoria:  to  these  were  added  Buon  Pocci 
and  Domenico  Barlacchi.'*' 

The  Company  had  not  been  many  years  in  existence  be- 
fore the  festivals  given  by  it,  and  the  amusement  occasioned 
thereby,  had  so  greatly  increased  its  reputation  that  the 
following  personages  were  made  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Trowel :  the  Signer  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Ottan- 
golo  Benvenuti,  Giovanni  Canigiani,  Giovanni  Serrestori, 
Giovanni  Gaddi,  Giovanni  Bandini,  Luigi  Martelli,  Paolo  da 
Eomena,  and  the  hunchback  Filippo  Pandolfini.  With  these 
were  at  the  same  time  admitted  in  quality  of  associates,  the 
painter  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Bartolommeo,  a  musician  and 
trumpeter ;  Ser  Bernardo  Pisanello ;  the  cloth-shearer  Piero, 
B  Gemma,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  ;  and  lastly,  the  physician^ 
Maestro  Manente  da  San  Giovanni. 

*  **  A  man  of  bo  facetious  a  humour,"  remarks  Bottari,  **  that  his 
brilliant  sayings  were  collected,  and  submitted  to  the  press." 
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^^^^  • 

The  feasts  held  by  these  companions  at  different  times 
were  inniimeTable,  but  I  propose  to  make  mention  of  some 
few  among  them  only,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  those 
(KKneties  which  are  now,  as  I  said  before,  almost  whoUy 
extinct.     The  first  supper  given  by  the  m^  of  the  Trowel, 
and  which  was  arranged  by  Giuliano  Bagiardini,  was  held 
at  the  place  called  L'Aia,  or  the  threshing  floor  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  where  the  bronze  doors  of  San  Gf^ioyanni  were 
cast,  as  we  have  before  related.     Now,  the  lord  of  the  feast 
had  commanded  that  all  the  guests  should  be  permitted  to 
&pl»ear  in  whatsoever  habiliments  might  best  please  them,  but 
if  iay  two  should*  chance  to  present  themselves  in  the  same 
garb  they  were  to  be  punished  for  that  misdeed  ;  the  Com- 
pany, therefore,  appeared  in  the  most  fanciful   and  most 
eccentric,  but  also  most  beautiful,  vestments  that  can  be 
imagined. 

The  hour  of  supper  having  arrived,  the  guests  were  placed 
at  table  in  order  according  to  the  character  of  their  clothing ; 
those  who  wore  the  dress  of  princes  were  placed  first,  the 
rich  and  noble  followed,  and  those  who  had  attired  them- 
selves as  poor  men  were  sent  to  the  lower  end ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  jests  and  sports  that  were  enacted  after  the 
supper,  let  every  one  picture  to  himself  what  these  were,  for 
they  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

At  another  feast,  which  was  arranged  by  the  above-named 
Bugiardini  and  Giovan-Francesco  Bustici  in  concert,  the 
men  of  the  Company  appeared,  as  had  been  commanded  by  the 
lord  of  the  feast,  some  in,  the  dresses  of  master  masons,  and 
some  in  the  garb  of  hod-men  and  other  labourers  ;  those  who 
"went  for  the  Greater,"  bearing  the  trowel  by  way  of  a  knife 
for  the  table,  and  having  a  hammer  in  their  girdle ;  and 
those  who  '<  went  for  the  Lesser,"  with  a  pail  or  a  hod  and 
the  windlass  or  lever  in  their  hands,  the  trowel  being  carried 
In  the  girdle. 

When  the  whole  Company  had  reached  the  first  chamber, 
they  were  shown,  by  the  Signore  or  lord  of  the  feast,  the 
ground-plan  of  a  buUding,  which  they  were  to  erect  for  the 
Society,  and  the  masters  seating  themselves  at  table  around 
this  plan  accordingly :  the  labourers  then  immediately  began 
to  bring  them  the  materials  for  laying  the  foundations,  hods 
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or  pails  that  is  to  say,  full  of  boiled  Lasagne  and  Bieottc 
prepared  with  sagar,  for  lime  to  make  mortar ;  the  sand  was 
represented  by  a  mixture  of  cheese,  pepper,  and  'spices  of 
different  kinds ;  for  gravel  they  brought  coarse  sugar-plums 
and  pieces  of  Berlingozzo  cake  ;  the  bricks,  great  or  small, 
and  the  tiles^  were  represented  by  loaves  of  bread  and  cakes, 
which  were  served  in,  or  rather  thrown  out  from,  baskets 
and  hods  brought  on  hand-barrows. 

After  this  there  was  borne  in  the  pedestal  or  socle  of 
a  column,  but  the  construction  of  that  basement  was  not 
approved  by  the  stone-cutters,  who,  declaring  it  to  be  not 
well  executed,  adjudged  it  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  whereupon 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  same,  and  found  it  to  be 'en- 
tirely composed  of  pasties,  livers,  cutlets,  and  other  eatables 
of  similar  kind;  all  which  being  placed  before  the  masters  by 
the  labourers,  were  eaten  accordingly.  Next  was  presented 
a  column  wound  around  with  the  tripe  of  calves,  and  this 
ornament  being  removed,  the  boiled  veal  and  capons  of  which 
the  column  was  composed  were  consumed;  when  the  master 
builders  proceeded  to  eat  the  base,  which  was  of  Parmesan 
cheese;  and  the  capital,  whieh  was  marvellously  compounded 
of  pieces  carved  from  roasted  capons  and  slices  of  veal,  the 
mouldings  being  most  fancifully  made  of  tongues. 

But  why  do  I  linger  over  all  these  particulars  ?  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  after  the  column  there  was  presented  on 
a  car,  a  piece  of  an  architrave  v&ry  completely  formed,  with 
frieze  and  cornice  so  admirably  arranged,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  so  many  kinds  of  eatables  were  employed, 
that  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  them  would  make  much  too 
long  a  story;  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  say,  ther^re^  that 
when  it  was  time  to  break  up  the  party,  after  many  peaU  of 
thunder,  there  fell  a  most  cleverly  contrived  shower  of  rain, 
which  instantly  drove  all  these  builders,  masters,  and  work- 
men from  their  labours,  and  every  man  departed  to  his  home. 
Another  time,  and  when  Matteo  da  Panzano  was  master 
of  the  feast,  the  supper  was  ordered  after  the  maaner 
following : — Ceres,  seeking  Proserpine  her  daughtei^  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Pluto,  altered  the  apartment  wherein 
all  the  men  of  the  T^wel  were  assembled,  and  presenting 
herself  before  the  Signore,  she  begged  that  he,  with  his 
guests,  would  be  pleased  to  accompany  her  to  the  infernal 
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regioxui.  To  this  request,  after  much  discussion  pro  and 
couy  the  Sodetj  consented,  and  agreed  to  follow  her  guid- 
ance; thej  then  proceeded  to  a  somewhat  darkened  chamber, 
where,  in  place  of  a  door,  thej  found  the  open  mouth  of  a 
serpent,  the  head  of  which  filled  all  one  side  of  the  rooiu ; 
and  haying  assembled  around  this  door,  while  Cerberus  kept 
barking,  Ceres  inquired  if  her  lost  child  were  there,  and 
having  received  the  reply  that  she  was,  the  mother  added 
that  she  desired  to  receive  her  daughter  back. 

But  to  this  there  came  answer  from  Pluto  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  not  give  her  up;  this  reply  being  accompanied 
bj  an  invitation  for  Ceres  and  aU  her  company  to  the  nuptials, 
which  were  then  about  to  be  solemnized ;  and  that  bidding 
having  been  accepted,  they  all  passed  through  the  above- 
described  mouth,  which  was  full  of  teeth,  and,  moving  on 
lunges,  permitted  only  two  of  the  guests  to  pass  at  a  time, 
after  which  it  closed  again.   By  degrees,  however,  the  whole 
asaei&blj  got  in,  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  vast 
chamber  of  a  circular  form,  which  had  but  one  small  glim- 
mer of  light  in  the  centre,  and  this  burnt  so  faintly  that  the 
gueits  eottld  not  distinguish  each  other  without-  difficulty  ; 
bere  thej  were  forced  into  their  seats,  which  surrounded  a 
table  covered  with  black,  by  a  most  hideous-looking  devil, 
wIh)  drove  each  to  his  place  with  a  huge  toasting-fork,  when 
Pluto  conunanded  that,  in  honour  of  his  wedding,  the  pains 
of  hell  should  cease  during  all  the  time  that  those  guests 
remained  there,  a  command  which  was  obeyed  accordingly. 

^ow,  around  that  chamber  there  had  been  painted  aU  the 
golphs  and  caverns  of  the  regions  of  the  damned,  with  their 
^jeral  pains  and  torments ;  in  an  instant  therefore,  and 
^th  the  swiftness  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  fire  being  set  to  a 
^tch  prepared  for  the  purpose,  there  sprang  up  flames  in 
^h  of  those  cavernous  dungeons,  when  the  mode  and  manner 
l^hich  the  dwellers  in  those  dismal  abodes  were  tormented 
°***D»  at  once  fully  apparent. 

^he  viands  to  be  consumed  at  that  infernal  supper,  more- 
^^y  were  all  presented  under  the  forms  of  the  most  abomi- 
^ble,  disgusting,  and  repulsive  looking  animab;  but  beneath 
|be  hideous  covering  of  pastry,  or  other  materials,  there  were, 
^^  ^t,  concealed  the  most  exquisite  meats,  in  the  richest 
*^d  most  costly  variety.     The  skin,  I  say,  and  the  external 
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parts,  caused  these  eatables  to  appear  as  if  nothing  less  than 
serpents,  adders,  lizards,  newts,  great  venomous  spiders, 
toads,  frogs,  scorpions,  bats,  and  animals  of  similar  kind, 
were  to  be  forced  upon  the  guests,  but  within  these  articles 
were  found  to  be  the  most  choice  and  inviting  preparations; 
these  were  placed  before  each  guest  with  a  fire*shovel, 
under  the  direction  of  the  huge  devil  before-mentioned, 
while  a  comrade  of  his  brought  wines  of  the  finest  quality 
in  vessels  of  hideous  form,  and  these  he  poured  into  ladles 
looking  like  such  as'  are  used  for  melting  glass,  and  which 
served  the  guests  as  beakers. 

After  these  first  dishes,  which  were  but  as  a  species  of 
**  antepast,"  or  foretaste,  there  were  fruits  placed  on    the 
table  as  if  for  dessert,  pretending  that  the  supper  (which 
had  scarcely  commenced)  was  already  finished — with  sweet- 
meats of  various  kinds ;  but  these  fruits  and  confections 
which  were  cast  about  and  rudely  scattered,  all  over  the 
table,  were  apparently  relics  of  the  dead,  although  in  fact 
the  seeming  bones  were  most  delicate  compositions  of  sugar, 
&c.      This  being  done,  command  was  given  by  Pluto  (who 
announced  that  he  was  then  going  to  his  repose),  to  the  efiTect 
that  the  ordinary  pains  should  recommence  and  the  con- 
demned be  tormented  anew;  whereupon  the  lights  by  which 
the  places  of  torture  had  been  previously  shown  were  instan- 
taneously extinguished,  aye,  in  less  than  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  arose  sounds  of  infinite 
horror,  groans  of  the  suffering,  fearful  cries,  and  exclama- 
tions full  of  terror.     Then,  in  the  midst  of  that  darkness, 
and  holding  a  faint  light  which  did  but  just  permit  him  to 
be  seen,  appeared  the  form  of  that  Baia,  the  artillery-<nan  of 
whom  I  have  before  spoken,  and  who  was  one  of  the  guests, 
but  had  now  been  condemned  to  hell  by  Pluto,  because  in 
preparing  fire- works  and  "  girandole"  he  had  always  con- 
fined his  inventions  to  a  representation  of  the  seven  mortal 
sins  and  things  appertaining  to  the  realms  of  the  infernal  king. 

While  all  were  occupied  with  that  spectacle  and  in  listen- 
ing to  those  outcries,  lamentations,  and  meanings,  the  whole 
of  the  grizly  sight  was  swept  away;  and  lights  then  appear- 
ing, there  was  seen  in  its  stead  the  most  royal  and  magnifi- 
cent preparation  for  a  supper,  which  was  instantly  laid  with 
nU  respect  before  the  guests  by  well-appointed  and  watch- 
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fallj  obedient  servants.  At  the  end  of  the  feast,  a  ship 
laden  Tvitli  choice  confections  appeared,  and  this  the  masters 
thereof^  as  men  who  were  selling  their  merchanize,  distributed 
among  the  companj;  when  all  were  thus  disposed  of  the 
gnests  -were  conducted  into  the  upper  rooms,  where  a  much 
renowned  comedj  called  Philogenia,  for  which  very  splendid 
and  beautiful  scenic  decorations  had  been  prepared,  was 
performed  ;  after  which  all  departed,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  and  having  been  infinitely  delighted,  to  their 
respective  homes. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  feast  above 
described,  when,  after  many  festivals  and  dramatic  per- 
formances, it  again  came  tx>  the  turn  of  the  same  person  to 
be  "Signore,**  when,  by  way  of  reproving  some  of  the 
members  who  had  gone  to  unreasonable  expenses  for  those 
rappers,  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  had  *'  eaten  themselves  up 
alive"  in  the  .same ;  he  caused  his  feast  to  be  arranged  as 
follows : — ^At  the  Aia,  or  threshing  floor  of  Santa  Maria, 
where  the  Company  was  accustomed  to  hold  its  assemblies, 
he  caused  figures  such  as  are  commonly  depicted  on  the 
walls  and  at  the  entrances  of  almshouses  and  hospitals,  to 
be  painted  on  the  building,  outside  of  the  door :  that  of 
the  Director,  or  Spedalingo,  among  others,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  in  the  act  of  charitably  and  kindly  receiving 
certain  pilgrims  and  poor  men.  This  picture  was  displayed 
on  the  evening  of  the  feast,  and  when  the  members  began  to 
arrive  ;  having  knocked,  and  being  received  by  the  Speda- 
lingo, the  gnests  were  then  ushered  into  a  great  room,  such 
as  are  used  in  almshouses,  with  its  beds  ranged  on  each  side, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  furniture  being  of  the  sort  usually 
found  in  places  of  that  kind. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  gathered  about  a  great 
fire,  were  Bientina,  Battista  dell'  Ottonaio,  Barlacchi, 
Baia,  and  others  selected  from  the  most  facetious  of  the 
companions,  all  clothed  in  the  garb  of  idle,  worthless 
beggars,  and  poor  wretched  rogues.  These  men  assumed 
the  appearance  of  not  supposing  themselves  to  be  visible 
to  the  general  company  of  the  guests,  who  soon  began  to 
assemble,  and  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  they  took  no  notice 
whatever,  but  carried  on  a  discourse  relating  entirely  to  the 
men  of  the  society  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.      These 
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they  assfdled  withcmt  xnerey,  by  no  means  Bparing  them- 
selves, although  their  remarks  eonststed  of  the  Btost  bitisg 
aoFcasins,  being  levelled  more  astpecially  against  those  who 
liad  thswn  away  their  property,  and  squandered  more 
of  ihcdr  snbstftBce  than  it  was  advisable  to  spend,  in  festi' 
vab,  sappers,  &c.  When  all  the  members  of  the  Cmapmj 
were  assembled,  and  this  discourse  had  oome  to  an  end, 
there  appeared  to  them  their  patiKm,  Sant'  Antoxdo,  who, 
delivering  them  from  the  Poor-honse,  oondiicted  thetm  into  a 
chamber,  magnificently  prepared,  where  they  aill  supped 
joyously  together. 

That  being  done,  Sant'  Antonio  pleasantly  advised  them, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  keep  safely  out  of  iite  Poor- 
house,  and  not  make  waste  of  their  property  by  Buperfiuoos 
^xpense-^he  recommended  them,  I  say,  to  content  themselves 
for  the  future  with  one  great  feast  in  the  year,  that  done, 
their  patron  Saint  disappeared  from  amongst  them.  Nor  did 
the  Company  fail  to  obey  the  io^unction  thus  given ;  for 
many  years  they  had  ^only  one  siqpper  annually ;  but  this 
was  a  very  magnificent  one,  with  a  dramatic  representation 
byway  of  close  ;  and  at  various  times  there  w^ere  performed 
by  them,  as  we  have  relarted  in  the  life  of  Aristotile  da  San 
Gfillo,  the  Calandra  of  Messer  Bernardo,  Cardinal  di 
Bibbiena,  the  Suppositi  and  the  Cassaria  of  Aiiosto,  the 
CHzia,  and  the  Mandragola  of  MacchtavellOi  with  many 
others. 

On  a  certain  time,  when  Francesco  and  Domenico  Bucellai 
were  Signori  of  the  feast,  they  performed  the  Harpies  of 
Fineo ;  the  Signore  who  succeeded  them  causing  a  Disputa- 
tion on  the  Trinity  by  certain  Philosophers  to  be  represented, 
and  therein  they  exhibited  Sant'  Andrea,  ^ho  commanded 
that  all  Heaven  should  be  opened  to  <die  gaze  of  the 
beholders,  with  all  the  choirs  of  Angels.  A  most  trulj 
beautiful  and  extraordinary  spectacle  it  was.  By  G-iovaimi 
Gaddi,  who  received  aid  from  Jacopo  Sansovino,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  Giovann  Francesco  ^ustid,  the  punishment 
of  Tantalus,  in  the  infernal  regions,  was  represented;  and 
while  he  feasted  the  Company,  they  all  appeared  in  the 
habiliments  proper  to  the  various  Gods  of  Olympus,  ex- 
hibiting besides  all  the  remainder  of  the  Fable  with  many 
fanciful  inventions  of  gardens,  the  Elysian  fields,  efiectivelj 
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arranged  fire*work8,   and  other   matters,   to    desexibe  the 
whde  of  which  would  make  too  long  a  story. 

The  inreotion  ^dubited  bj  Luigi  MarteQi  also,  when  he, 
being  Signore,  gave  his  supper  to  the  Company  in  the  house 
of  Giilliano  Scali,*  at  the  Porta  a  Finti,  was  also  a  very  fine 
one,  seeing  thait  he  there  represented  Mars,  who,  to  denote 
Ms  cruel^,  was  i^wn  entirely  -covered  with  gore,  in  a 
room  filled  with  the  bleeding  members  of  the  human  form  ; 
while  in  another  chamber  were  «een  Mars  and  Yenus,  whom 
Vulcan  has  covered  with  a  net,  and  having  done  so, 
assembles  idl  the  Gods  to  make  them  witnesses  of  the  affront 
offered  to  him  by  Mars  and  his  wieked  wife. 

Bat,  after  -this  digression,  which,  for  many  causes,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  out  of  place,  although  it 
may  seem  to  many  to  be  too  long,  it  is  time  that  I  should 
retam  to  the  life  of  Giovan-Franceseo  Bustici. 

Inthe3pear  1528,  the  Medici  being  driven  from  Florence, 
our  artist  no  longer  found  his  residence  in  that  dity  to  his 
Hl^,  and  having  left  the  charge  of  all  his  afiairs  to  Niccolo 
Baom,  he  departed,  with  his  disdple  Lorenzo  Naldini, 
called  GnadEzetto,  to  France,  where,  being  made  known  to 
the  king  by  Giovambattista  della  FaHa,  who  was  then  in 
that  country,  and  by  the  particular  friend  of  Bustici,  Fran- 
oeseodi  Pellegiino,  who  had  repaired  thither  but  a  short  time 
previottsly,  he  was  received  most  willingly  by  the  sovereign, 
who  instantly  gave  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns 
per  amimn,  and  for  whom  Bustici  executed  c^*taiin  works,  of 
which,  however,  we  cannot  obtain  exact  notices.  He  also 
i'ccei?ed  commission  to  cast  a  Horse  in  bronze,  to  be  double 
the  siae  of  life,  and  on  which  the  statue  of  King  Francis 
was  to  be  seated ;  to  this  work  he  set-  hand  accordingly, 
produdng  various  models  which  pleased  tne  monarch 
gi'eady :  nay,  continuing  his  labours,  Gio  van -Francesco 
then  prepared  the  great  model  for  the  figure,  oP  which  he 
^  made  the  mould,  and  was  even  ready  for  casting,  the 
PfBparations  for  which  had  been  made  in  a  large  palace, 
pTen  to  Giovan-Francesco  for  his  acconunodation  by  King 
Francis.      But^  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the 

*  This  bome  now  belongs  to  the  Conte  della  Gherardesca,  and  is  yery 
Dear  the  pklaoe  occupied  by  that  noble  at  the  Pinti  gate. — Ed.  Flor^ 
1832-8.    *~  *^    ^ 
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work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  King  Henry  to  the  throne  our  artist  was  one 
of  the  many  persons  who  were  deprived  of  their  pensions, 
the  expenses  of  the  Court  heing  considerably  decreased. 

It  is  said  that  Giovan-Francesco,  being  then  old,  and  not 
in  very  good  circumstances,  lived  for  some  time  on  the  rent 
which  he  received  for  the  large  palace  and  its  adjacent 
buildings,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  oi 
King  Francis';  but  Fortune,  not  content  with  all  that  th» 
man  had  before  endured,  was  preparing  for  him  a  very 
great  blow  in  addition  to  the  rest,  seeing  that  King  Henrj 
presented  the  palace  above-mentioned  to  the  Signor  Fietro 
Strozzi,  and  Giovan-Francesco  would  have  found  himself  in 
a  most  grievous  strait,  had  it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of 
that  noble,  who,  grieving  much  for  the  distress  of  Rustici  (the 
latter  having  made  himself  known  to  Pietro),  came  in  happj 
hour  to  the  rescue,  and  that  in  his  utmost  need ;  Strozzi 
installing  him  in  an  abbey,  or  some  place  of  that  kind, 
which  belonged  to  his  brother.*  There  the  needy  old  age 
of  Giovan-Francesco  was  not  only  guarded  from  want^  but 
he  was  very  comfortably  served  and  cared  for,  as  befitted 
his  conditio^  and  merits,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

II  Rustici  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  possessions 
came  for  the  most  part  into  the  possession  of  the  above- 
named  Signore,  Piero  Strozzi  ;  but  I  will  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  while  Antonio  Mini,f  a  disciple  of  Buonar- 
roti, was  living  in  France,  and  receiving  much  aid  as 
well  as  kindness  from  Giovan-Francesco^  there  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  many  designs  and  models  by  Michel- 
agnolo,  one  portion  of  which  was,  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
possession  of  the  sculptor,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  was  then 
in  France,  and  who  afterwards  brought  those  effects  to 
Florence. 

Giovan-Francesco  Rustici,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  not 

*  The  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  brother  of  Piero  the  Marshal,  and  of 
Leone  the  Governor  of  Capua  and  Admiral  of  Prance,  both,  or  lather,  all 
three,  being  sons  of  the  renowned  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  killed  himself^  or 
was  slain  in  the  Lower  Fortress  during  the  reign  of  Cosmo  I^  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  writers  as  the  Florentine  Cato. — Ed,  Flor.^  183!2-8. 

■|-  This  disciple  of  Michael  Angelo  received  from  his  master  the  famous 
Cartoon  of  the  Leda,  which  he  sold  to  the  King  of  France,  as  we  have 
said  before.>-J5^  Fhr.y  1832-8. 
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only  without  an  equal  for  the  casting  of  works  in  metal,  but 
he  was  moreover  a  man  of  excellent  life :  of  incomparable 
goodness  to  all  men,  he  was  more  especially  a  most  charitable 
friend  of  the  poor  ;  wherefore  it  is  but  just  and  by  no  means 
sorprisingy  that  he,  in  his  need,  should  be  assisted  with  the 
utmost  liberality,  when  in  want  of  money  and  all  other  things, 
by  the  above-named  Signor  Piero  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, being  true  above  all  other  truth,  that  even  in  this 
life,  the  good  that  we  do  to  our  neighbour  for  the  love  of 
God,  is  often  restored  to  us  by  twice  a  thousand  fold. 

Rustid  designed  most  admirably,  as  may  be  seen,  not  only 
from  the  specimens  in  our  own  book,  but  also  from  those 
m  the  collection  of  the  very  reverend  Don  Vincenzio  Bor- 
ghini. 

The  above-named  Lorenzo  Naldini,  called  Guazzetta,  who 
was  the  disciple  of  Bustici,  has  executed  many  works  of 
sculpture  in  France,*  and  these  are  declared  to  be  admirable; 
but  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the 
*Ma^  any  more  than  of  those  performed  by  his  master,  who 
^»Hnot,  as  we  must  needs  believe,  always  have'  remained  idle 
inring  the  many  years  of  his  abode  in  France,  nor  could  he 
even  have  been  constantly  occupied  with  the  house  of  which 
we  have  made  mention. 

Now  Lorenzo  Naldini  possessed  some  houses  in  that  suburb 
which  lies  before  the  gate  of  San  GTallo,  in  Florence ;  but  these, 
together  with  other  dwellings  of  the  people,  were  ruined  and 
demolished  during  the  siegcf  This  grieved  him  so  much, 
that  when,  on  revisiting  his  country  in  the  year  1540,  he  passed 
through  that  gate,  Lorenzo  covered  his  head  with  the  cape 
^f  Ms  cloak,  when  he  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
place^  and  shut  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see  the  ruin  and 
deyastation  of  his  home.  The  guards  at  the  gate,  seeing  him 
Ana  muffled,  inquired  the  cause,  and  being  told  wherefore  he 
Bad  80  concealed  his  face,  they  laughed  at  him  for  his  pains. 
AfW  remaining  in  Florence  some  few  months,  Lorenzo, 
'•king  with  him  his  mother,  then  returned  to  France,  where 
he  still  lives,  and  is  continuing  his  labours. 

*  Where  he  formed  a  particular  intimacy  with  Rosso,  ns  has  been  re- 
nted in  the  Life  of  that  painter.    See  vol.  iu.  p.  321. 
t  That  of  the  year  1 330. 
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THE  SCULPTOR,  FRA  GIOVANN'  A0NOLO  MONTORSOLI. 

[bo&v  1428— dtbd  1563-4.1 

To  a'  certain  Michele,  the  son  of  Agnolo,  of  Poggiboszi, 
and  at  a  villagie  called  Montorsoli,  which  is  sitoaite  about  three 
miles  from  Florence  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  where  Michele 
had  a  good  and  tolerably  large  farm,  there  wbs  bom  a  mah 
child,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  his  own  father  and  the 
boy's  grandfather,  Agnolo  that  is  to  say.  The  chUd  grow- 
ing up  and  eyincing  a  decided  inclination  for  design,  he  was 
placed  by  his  father,  who  acted  in  pursuance  of  advice  given 
him  by  various  firiends,  to  learn  stone  carving  with  certain 
masters  who  were  then  occupied  among  the  quarries  of  Fie- 
sole,  very  nearly  opposite  to  Montorsoli ;  condnuing'  his 
labours  under  these  men,  therefore,  in  company  with  Fran- 
cesco del  Tadda,"*  who  was  then  a  youth,  and  with  others, 
many  months  had  not  elapsed  before  the  yonsg  Agnolo  knew 
perfectly  well  how  to  handle  his  too^  and  executed  not  a 
few  works  proper  to  that  vocation. 

Having  subsequently,  and  by  means  of  Del  Tadda,  become 
known  to  Maestro  Andrea,  a  sculptor  of  Fiesole,t  the  latter 
was  so  greatly  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  child,  that 
he  began  to  give  him  instructions ;  and  his  affection  for  the 
boy  increasing,  he  kept  him  in  his  workshop  for  three  years. 
About  that  time  Michele,  the  father  o£  Agnolo,  being  dead, 
he  set  off  with  other  young  stone-cutters  to  Bome,  whither 
many  of  that  calling  then  repaired ;  and  there,  having  set  him- 
self to  work  in  the  building  of  San  Pietro,  he  carved  several 
of  those  rosettes  which  are  in  the  great  cornice  that  passes 
entirely  around  the  Church,  which  he  did  to  his  great  advan- 
tage, receiving  good  pay  for  the  same.  Departing  afterwards 
from  Borne,  I  know  not  why,  h&  engaged  Mmsdf  in  Perugia 
with  a  master  stone-cutter,  by  whom,  at  the  end  of  a>year,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  all  the  undertakings  passing 
through  his  hands  :  but  knowing  that  his  coatiKMi^d  abode 

*  The  name  of  this  artist  was  Francesco  Ferrucci.  He  was  of  the  same 
ftmily  with  the  artist  of  his  name  who  is  mentioned  m  a  note  to  the  I^e  of 
Tribolo,  as  being  the  first  to  execute  statues  in  pot^hyrj.  See  rol.  it. 
p.  182. 

+  Who  was  also  o£  the  Ferrucci  family. 
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in  Perugia  was  not  adrisable,  aimee  he  was  n^t  leamisg'  an j* 
thing  there,  Agnolo  remoTed  to  Yolterra,  having  found  a 
ikToarable  opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  there  worked  aA  the 
tomb  o£  Messer  BaffiusUo  Mafifei,  ealled  II  Yolterrano  ;*  and 
for  this  monament,  which  was  in  course  c^  being  executed  in 
marble,  Agnoio  carved  omaiDeiits^  which  clearly  showed  that 
he  woikd  some  daj  render  Mmself  remarkaUe,  and  produce 
works  meriting  remembrance. 

That   sepulchral    moDfuinent    being  completed,^  Agaolo^ 

hearing  that  Michelagnok)  Buonarroti  was  then  cmplo3ring 

the  best  earvers  and  stone-cutters  that  he  could  find,  for  the 

buildings  of  the    Sacristj  and  Library  of  San  Lorenzo^ 

— Agnolo^  I  say,  departed  from  Yolterra  and  repaired  to 

Florence,  where  he  at  once  began  to  work.     But  he  had  no 

sooner  done  so^  than  Michelagnolo  perceived  that  the  youth,. 

from  whose  hand  he  had  seen  various  ornaments,  was  <me  of 

a  bold  spirit  and  excelleat  genius,  who  perflcMrmed  more  work 

in  one  day  than  was  produced  by  many  older  and  more 

experienced  masters  in  two,  wherefore  Buonarroti  caused  to 

be  paid  to  him,  though  still  but  a  mere  boy^  the  same  salary 

that  WIS  given  to  those  of  advanced  age. 

These  buildings  havii^  been  suspended  in  the  year  1527, 
by  the  outbrei^  of  the  plague  and  other  causes,  Agnolo^ 
not  laiowing  what  else  to  do  with  himself  set  off  for  Foggi- 
bonzi,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  received  their 
birth,  and  there  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  uncle, 
Cesser  Giovanni  Norchiati,  a  pious  and  learned  man^f  in 
whose  bouse  he  employed  his  time  solely  in  drawing  and 
stodyiiig.  But  finding  that  the  world  seemed  all  to  be  turn- 
uig  upside-down,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  beeomiaig  a 
Diool[,  and  devoting  his  time  to  thd  calm  pursuits  of  the  cloister 
and  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul ;  whereupon  he.  betook 
bifflseLf  to  the  Hermitage  of  Camaldoli.  This  life  he  tried 
ibratime;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  support  the  dis- 
comforts thereof^  nor  endure  the  perpetual  fasts,  and  tibat 
abstinence  from  aU  the  enjoyments  of  life  which  was  there 

*  A  msn  renowned  for  bis  learning  and  the  ezceileoee  of  bis  liib.— • 
\  Ch&plain,  and  afterwards  canon  of  San  Lorenzo  as  will  be  seen  here- 
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the  rule,  he  would  not  remain.  Yet  daring  the  time  that  he 
did  abide  in  that  place,  he  made  himself  particularlj  ac- 
ceptable to  those  fathers,  because  he  was  of  an  excellent  dis- 
position. The  amusement  of  Agnolo  while  at  the  Hermitage, 
consisted  in  carving  the  heads  of  men  and  different  animals, 
with  other  fanciful  inventions,  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  stick 
or  staff  which  each  of  those  good  fathers  was  accust(Mned  to 
carry,  when  he  proceeded  from  Gamaldoli  to  the  Hermitage, 
or  went  into  the  woods  for  amusement,  at  which  time  the 
rule  of  maintaining  silence  is  dispensed  with. 

Having  left  the  Hermitage  with  the  permission  and  good 
favour  of  the  Principal,  but  feeling  still  strongly  disposed 
to  become  a  monk,  Agnolo  then  repaired  to  La  Vemia, 
where  he  also  remained  for  some  time,  frequenting  the  choir 
and  holding  converse  with  the  fathers.  But  neither  did 
that  mode  of  life  suit  him  on  a  further  acquaintance ;  where- 
fore, having  received  certain  intimations  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding  observed  by  various  religious  com- 
munities in  Florence  and  Arezzo,  he  visited  some  of  these 
on  leaving  La  Yernia ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  continue 
his  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul  with  the  desired  attention 
to  the  studies  of  design,  in  any  other  convent  so  conveniently 
as  in  that  of  the  Ingesuati  of  Florence,  he  presented  himself 
to  those  fathers,  and  entered  their  monastery,  which  is  situate 
at  the  Pinti  Gate  ;  he  was  very  willingly  received  by 
those  monks,  the  more  so  as  they,  labouring  much  in  the 
painting  of  glass  windows,  had  great  hope  that  in  him  they 
should  find  a  very  useful  and  valuable  assistant. 

Now  it  has  not  been  the  custom  with  the  Padri  Ingesuati 
to  read  Mass,  but  according  to  their  manner  and  the  rule  of 
their  order,  they  keep  a  priest,  who  performs  that  office  every 
morning ;  their  Chaplain  at  that  time  being  a  Servitc  Monk 
named  Fra  Martino,  who  was  a  man  of  fair  judgment  and 
respectable  life.  This  chaplain,  perceiving  the  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  youth,  considered  that  he  would  not  find 
exercise  for  the  same  among  the  Frati  Ligesuati,  who  do 
nothing  but  say  paternosters,  make  glass  windows,  distil 
herbs  for  sweet  waters,  dig  their  gardens,  and  perform  other 
works  of  similar  kind,  but  do  not  study  or  cultivate  letters, 
wherefore  he  did  and  said  so  much  that  Agnolo  went  forth  from 
the  Ingesuati,  ^.nd  finally  took  the  monastic  habit  among  the 
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Servite  Monks,  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Nunziata  at  Florence. 
This  he  did  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1530, 
receiTing  the  name  of  Giovann'  Agnolo. 

In  the  jear  1531,  having  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  such  ceremonies  and  offices  as  are  practised  there,  while 
he  also  studied  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  which  are  in 
that  place,  Giovann'  Agnolo  made  what  they  call  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  following  year,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
those  fathers,  and  after  having  received  the  full  consent  of 
lu3  kindred,  he  sang  his  first  mass  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  wax  figures  of  Leo, 

Clement^  and  other  members  of  that  most  noble  family  which 

luid  been  placed  in  the  Cloisters  of  the  Servites  in  pursuance 

of  avow,  had  been  much  injured  by  some  young  people,  more 

out  of  their  folly  than  from  the  bravery  and  good  motives 

which  they  would  fain  have  had  attributed  to  them,  when  the 

Jionb  resolved  that  those  works  should  be  restored ;  and 

vnoTum' Agnolo,  with  the  aid  of  some  others  among  them,  who 

hadglyen  their  attention  to  the  making  of  images,  undertook 

to  repair  such  as  were  old  and  injured  by  time,  while  he 

®^<M  anew  the  Popes  Leo  and  Clement,  whose  figures, 

98  he  made  them,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  place.*    Shortly 

werwards  he  executed  figures  of  the  King  of  Bossina,t  and 

w  thedd  Signor  da  Fiombino  ;  in  these  works  Fra  Giovann' 

Agnolo  gave  evidence  of  having  made  considerable  progress 

in  his  art. 

hi  the  meanwhile  Michelagnolo  was  in  Bome  with  Pope 
^^^^  by  whom  he  had  been  summoned,  because  his 
'^oluiess  desired  that  the  works  of  San  Lorenzo  should  be 
^tinued ;  the  Pontiff  also  required  Buonarroti  to  find  him 
^  young  man  who  could  restore  some  ancient  statues  which 
Jjere  in  the  Belvedere  and  had  been  broken;  whereupon 
^chelagnolo,  remembering  Fra  Giovanni,  proposed  him  to 
^^ope,  and  his  Holiness  requested  his  presence  by  a  brief 
^  the  G^eral  of  his  order,  who  granted  it,  because  he  could 
^  do  otherwise,  but  with  a  very  ill  will.     The  young  monk 

They  are  no  longer  there,  having  been  removed  during  the  last  century. 

t  This  is  probably  the  last  King  of  Bosnia,  Matthias  Huniades,  whose 
^^'cvwBsaiuiibilated  at  the  Battle  of  Mohacz,  in  the  year  1527. 
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having  arrived  in  Rome  aceordin^^j,  was  at  onee  set  to  'woik 
in  certain  rooms  of  the  Belvedere  which  were  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Pope  as  his  abode  and  pikua&of  labour  r  here  he 
restored*  the  left  arm  of  the^  Apollo  and.  the*  right  arm  of  the 
Laocoon,  both  of  which  are  in  that  plaee  he  mode  arrange- 
ments for  the  rest(Hiition  of  the  Herenles  also. 

Now  Pope  Clement  was  then  accustomed  tafireiiaeBttbeBd- 
vedere  very  nmch,  repairing  thither  almost  every  morning  for 
his  diversion,  or  to  perform  his  devotions;  the  monk  tlnerefiM^ 
profiting  by  these  occasions,  made  a  portrak  of  his  HoUbess 
in  marble,  which  was  so  good  a  one,  that  the  work  obtained 
for  him  much  praise.  He  became  vetj  acceptable  to  the 
Pontiff  also^  and  the  rather  becanse  the  latter  observed  that 
Era  Giovanni  was  most  studious  of  his  art,  and  focind  too 
that  he  occupied  a  part  of  every  night  in  maiEiiig  designs^  to 
the  end  that  he  might  have  something  new  tO'  show*  bis 
Holiness  every  morning,  nor  did  Pope  Glemenit  fail  to'take 
infinite  pleasure  in  those  productions. 

About  that  time  a  Cancmicate  of  Saa  LoreoKO  in  Morence, 
which  is  a  Chorcfa  that  was  built  and  endowed  by  this  Medici, 
had  fallen  vacant,  when  ¥ra  Giovann'  Agnoio^  who  had  laid 
aside  his  monkish  vestments,  obtained  it  fc^r-Messer  Giovanai 
Norchiati  his  uaude^  who  was  a  chaplain  in  that  Ghsrch  as 
we  have  said. 

Pope  Clement  haying  then  determined  that  Buonarroti 
should  return  to  Florence,  there  to  finish  the  works  of  the 
Sacristy  and  Library  of  San  Lorenzo,  gave  him  orders,  seeing 
that  many  of  the  statues  were  still  wanting  there^  as  will  be 
related  in  the  life  of  Michelagnolo^  to  the  e&ct  that  he  should 
secure  the  services  of  the  most  able  men  that  could  be 
found,  but  more  particularly  of  the  Frat^  Giovann'  Agnolo  : 
Buonarroti,  being  commanded  to  proceed  as  Antonio  Saa 
Gailo  had  done,  when  engaged  on  the  compl^on;  of  the 
works  at  the  Madonna  di  Loretta. 

Miehelagnolo  and  the  Frate  repaired  to  Florence  accord* 
ingly,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  statues  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo 
and  of  Giuliano,  Buonarroti  availed  himsdf  c<Kistanftly  of 
Giovann'  Agnolo's  assistance  in  the  polishing  of  the  same, 
and  in  the  performance  of  certain  delicacies  of  execution 
connected  with  the  hollowing  out  and  placing  in  such  relief 
as  to  be  entirely  detached  from  themarUe  beneath^  of  certain 
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parts  in  those  works;  on  whidi  oecasion  GBoyaan'  Agpa^ 
foand  means  to  Bcqaae  the  knowledge  of  manj  things  from 
that  tmly  divine  master  Baonarroliy  bj  whose  side  he  would 
stand  daring  long  hours,  attentiTelj  waitcMng  hie  labours  and 
observing  the  most  minute  circumstance  connected  with  them. 
Among  the  other  statues  still  wanting  to  the  compie- 
tion  of  that  work,  were  those  of  BS.  Gosimo  and  Damiano, 
which  were  to  stand  one  oa  each  side  of  Oar  Lady ;  Mich^- 
agnolo,  therefore,  took  measures  for  the  execution  of  the 
same,  and  gave  one  of  them,  the  San  Damiaao,  to  Baffadlo 
da  Montelupo;  *  the  other,  San  CosimOy  he  commissioned  11 
Frate  Giovann'  AgnolQ  to  prepare.      The  latter  set  himsdf 
to  liifl  labours  with  very  great  care  accordingly,  and  made  a 
large  model  of  the  figure,  which  was  retouched  in  many  parts 
by  Baonarroti,  or  rather  Michdagnolo  himself  made  the  head 
and  arms  in  day,  these  being  still  in  Arezzo  in  the  hands  of 
Giorgio  Yasari,  who  preserves  them  among  his  most  valued 
possessions,  as  proof  dT  his  regard  to  the  memory  of  so  great 
a  man.|    It  is  true  that  th^e  are  not  wanting  those  who 
have  eensnred  Michelagnolo  for  thai  circumstance,  saying 
that  he  had  given  evi<kiice  of  but  little  judgment  in  con- 
fiding the  commissicHi  f^^  that  statue  to  Gtovann'  Agnize,. 
and  had  made  a  bad  choice;  yet  the  result  proved  not  only 
that  Miehelagnolo  Buonarroti  had  chosen  most  judiciously,. 
but  that  the  Frate  wa9  a  very  aUe  man. 

Having  completed  and  erected  in  their  places  the  statues 
of  the  Duke  Lorenzo  and  of  Giuliaoo,  which  he  did  with 
the  assistance  of  Giovanni  Agnolo^  Michelagnolo  was  recalled 
^  the  Pope,  who  desired  that  be  should  make  arrangements 
for  the  executi<m  in  marble  of  the  fa9ade  of  San  Lorenzo;  he 
Tetarned  to  Rome  therefore,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
before  Pope  Clement  died,  when  sdl  those  undertakings  were 
left  unfinished.  The  statue  of  the  Frate  GKovann'  Agnolo 
was  meanwhile  given  to  public  view  at  Florenee  with  the 
^t;  and,  unfinished  as  it  was.,  that  work  obtained  very  high 
commendation.:!:     Of  a  truth,  indeed,  whether  it  is  to  be 

*  See  the  life  of  Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 

t  Now  unhappily  lost,  with  the  many  other  precious  works  of  art  col- 
'«Jedby  YsMui^Ed.  Flar.,  1832-8. 

i  Cioognara  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  head  of  that  figur 
but  does  not  expieas  satibfaction  with  other  parts.    He  has  given  an  outline 
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attributed  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  the  artist,  or  to  the 
assistance  of  Michelagnolo,  this  figure  proved  to  be  the  best 
ever  executed  bj  the  Frate  among  all  that  he  produced  in 
his  whole  life,  and  is  without  doubt  entirely  worthv  of 
the  place  assigned  to  it.* 

Buonarroti,  being  freed  from  his  engagements  at  San 
Lorenzo  by  the  death  of  the  Pontiff,  now  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  he  had  contracted  for 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  Julius  11. ;  but  knowing  that  he 
should  have  need  of  assistance  in  his  work,  he  sent  for  the 
Frate,  who  did  not  however  proceed  to  Rome  until  he  had 
first  entirely  completed  the  figure  of  the  Duke  Alessandro  in 
the  Nunziata.  This  he  executed  in  a  very  beautiful  manner, 
and  one  altogether  different  from  that  adopted  by  those 
artists  who  had  previously  treated  the  same  subject  ;  he  has 
represented  the  Duke  in  his  armour  that  is  to  say,  and 
kneeling  on  a  casque  of  the  Burgundian  fashion,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  recommending  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Madonna,  beside  whom  he  is  placed.  Having-  finished  this 
work  the  monk  then  went  to  Rome,  where  his  assistance  was 
the  utmost  value  to  Michelagnolo,  in  the  preparation  of 
that  sepulchral  monument  for  Pope  Julius  alluded  to  above. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici  was  meanwhile  given  to 
understand  that  Cardinal  Tournon  was  desirous  of  taking: 
with  him  a  sculptor  required  at  that  time  for  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Prance,  and  therefore  proposed  to  him  the  Frate 
Giovann'  Agnolo,  who  being  earnestly  advised  by  Michel- 
agnolo with  many  arguments  to  accept  the  appointment^  did 
accordingly  consent  to  accompany  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon 
to  Paris.  Arrived  in  that  city,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
King,  and  very  favourably  received  by  that  monarch,  who 
very  soon  afterwards  assigned  him  a  pension  in  addition  to 
his  stipend,  with  orders  that  he  should  at  once  commence  the 
execution  of  four  large  statues.  But  of  these  the  Frate  had 
not  yet  finished  the  models,  when  the  King,  being  at  a 
distance,  and  occupied  on  the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  in 
wars  with  the  English,  he  found  the  treasurers  disposed  to 
refuse  him  his  pension ;  in  effect,  he  could  neither  obtain  his 

engraving  of  the  work  in  the  Sloria  della  Scultura,  plate  lxy.    See  slao 
tomo  ii.  p.  309. 
*  The  work  is  still  in  its  place. 
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appointments  nor  anything  else  that  he  required,  and  with 
which  the  monarch  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  supplied. 
Offended  bj  this  treatment,  and  perceiving  that  men  of 
ability  were  as  much  despised  and  maltreated  by  the  ministers 
of  that  magnanimous  king,  as  they  were  valued  and  honoured 
by  the  sovereign  himself,  Giovann'  Agnolo  departed,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  all  the  arrears  of  his  stipend  were 
paid  to  him  by  the  treasurers  (who  were  made  aware  of  his 
displeasure),  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Before  he  left 
Paris,  however,  Griovann'  Agnolo  declared  his  purpose  of 
doing  so,  bv  his  letters  to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the 
Cardinal. 

From  the  capital  of  France  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  and 
thence  by  Provence  to  G^noa,  but  did  not  remain  there  long, 
leading  that  city  in  company  with  several  of  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  visited  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  and  Mantua, 
wbere,  to  his  great  pleasure,  he  saw  and  sometimes  designed, 
inaBj  fine  buildings,  sculptures,  and  paintings.  But  that 
which  pleased  him  more  than  all  in  Mantua,  was  the  exami- 
nation ^hich  he  had  opportunities  for  making  of  the  paintings 
executed  in  that  place  by  Giulio  Bomano,  some  of  which  he 
copied  with  much  care.  Having  afterwards  been  informed, 
{^lak  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,)  that  his  brethren  of  the 
^rvites  were  holding  a  general  Chapter  of  their  Order  in 
Bndrione,he  repaired  thither  to  meet  the  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  certain  to  be  found  there,  more  particularly 
^e  Florentine  Maestro  Zaccheria,  who  was  his  most  intimate 
friend;  and  at  the  entreaty  of  this  Maestro  Zaccheria, 
Giovanni  Agnolo  there  produced  in  a  day  and  a  night,  two 
^gnres  in  terra,  of  the  size  of  life,  representing  Faith  and 
Charity,  which  were  coloured  to  imitate  white  marble,  and 
^^ed  as  ornaments  to  a  Fountain  contrived  by  him,  with  the 
aid  of  a  great  copper  vessel,  for  the  occasion.  This  fountain 
continued  to  throw  water  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on 
^''Wch  the  Chanter  was  held,  to  the  reat  honour  and  glory 
oftheFrate. 

With  the  same  Maestro  Zaccheria,  Giovann'  Agnolo  then 
i*etumed  to  Florence,  and  to  his  Convent  of  the  Servites, 
^ynere  he  executed  two  figures,  also  in  terra,  and  larger  than 
"fe,  which  were  placed  in  two  niches  of  the  Chapter  House; 
^hese  represented  Moses  and  St.  Paul,  and  were  very  highly 
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extolled.*  He  'was  afterwards  sent  to  Areezo,  by  Maestro 
DiosisiOy  who  was  then  General  of  the  Servites,  and  was 
eventnallj  made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  III.;  that  Diooisio 
oonsidmng  himseiLf  under  great  obligations  to  Angelo  the 
Oeneral  of  his  Order  at  Arezzo,-'f'  by  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up  and  iBstx^cted  in  good  letters  ;  and  haying  com- 
missioned GioYann'  Agnolo  to  erect  a  magnifieent  sepulchral 
monument  of  mae%no  stone  in  the  Church  of  San  Piero,  in  that 
city,|  for  the  said  Aretine  General,  adorning  the  same  with 
many  carvings  and  statues.  On  the  Sarcophagus  is  the 
figure  of  the  General  Angelo,  a  portrait  from  the  life,  with 
two  nude  figures  of  children,  in  full  relief,  represented  as 
weeping  wMle  tiiiey  extinguish  the  torches  of  human  life ; 
there  are  besides  other  ornaments,  which  render  that  work 
extremely  beautiful ;  but  it  was  not  entirely  completed  when 
Gicnrann'  Agnolo  was  recalled  to  Florence,  and  comx>eDed 
to  depart,  his  presence  being  req.uired  in  the  last-named 
aty,  by  the  preparations  which  the  Duke  Alessandro  was 
then  making  for  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
Y.,  who  was  at  that  time  returning  victorious  from  Tunis. 

Having  reached  Florence,  the  Frate  at  once  proceeded  to 
construct  a  colossal  figure  of  eight  braccia  high,  which  he 
placed  on  a  broad  pedestal  at  the  Bridge  of  the  Trinita  ; 
this,  which  represented  the  Kiver  Amo,  was  in  a  recumbent 
position,  and  appeared  to  be  rejoicing  with  the  Bivers — 
Rhine,  Danube,  Biagrada,  and  Ibero,§  (which  had  been  made 
by  other  artists)  at  the  coming  of  his  Majesty  ;  this  figure  of 
the  Amo  was  a  very  good  and  beautiful  one.  The  same 
Frate  made  a  statue,  twelve  braccia  high,  for  the  angle  of 
the  Camesecchi,  a  Jason,  Leader  of  the  Argonauts,  namely  ; 
but  this,  being  as  it  was  of  immoderate  size,  and  the  time  for 
its  preparation  being  short,  was  not  of  equal  perfection  with 
the  fiist-mentioned,  nor  indeed  was  another,  representing 
Royal  Gladness,  which  the   Frate  added  at  the  comer  of 

*  These  figures  are  still  in  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  now  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Painters,  &c.  They  stand  one  on  each  side  of  Bronzino's 
picture  vepreaenting  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  -^Maasellu 

t  The  general  of  the  Servites  here  meant  is  the  Cardinal  Dioiusio 
Iiauserio,  of  Benevento* — Bottari. 

X  This  monument  still  retains  its  place.— J?(f  Ihr,^  1832-8. 

$  The  Ehro,  or  as  some  say  the  Tiber,  ^oi  authorities  differ  on  that 
pointy  which  we  leave  to  the  research  of  our  readers. 
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the  Cnculia.  The  mj^dity  with  whioh  he  had  completed 
these  works  was  nevertheless  taken  into  the  accouiit,  and 
Giovann'  Agnolo  obtained  much  credit  for  his  labours  from 
artists,  as  well  as  from  the  people  genorallj. 

Giovann'  Agndo  efiberwards  returned  to  finish  his  work 
at  Arezzo,  and  haTing  there  heard  that  Girolamo  Genga* 
was  about  to  eoLeonte  a  monument  in  marble  at  Urbino,  the 
Fiate  went  to  seek  him  ;  but  no  oondusion  haying  been 
arriyed  at,  he  tamed  his  face  towards  Borne,  where  however 
he  did  not  long  .delay,  but  went  on  to  Naples,  with  the  hope 
of  bemg  oommiasioned  to  construct  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  Jaoopo  Sannazaaro,  a  Neapolitan  gendeman,  and  poet  of 
truly  singular  merit  and  admirable  qualities.     Now.Sannaz- 
zaio  had  built  a  magnificent  and  very  commodious  habita- 
tion, at  a  place  which  enjojs  a  most  beautiful,  nay  rather,  an 
ezqmsite  view  on  the  Margoglinof  that  is  to  say,  which  is 
Bitnake  at  the  end  of  the  Chi%|a,  in  the  city  of  Naples,  and 
^xQcfiy  faces  the  shore  ;  this  dwelling,  whioh  had  the  form 
pn^to  a  monastery, J  with  a  very  beautiful  little  church,  § 
▼tt  eqoyed  by  Sannazzaro  during  his  life  ;||  at  his  death  he 
Wieathed  it  to  the  Servite  Monks,  commanding  the  Signer 
^^^»no  Mormerio,  and  the  Gonte  di  lif,^  executors  of  his 
^  to  oonatmct  Ms  sepulchral  monument  in  the  church 
wbidi  had  been  erected  by  himself  as  we  have  said,  and 
deoring  that  therein,  where  the  above  named  fathers  were 
^JB  to  officiate,  his  own  remains  should  be  deposited. 
^  question  of  milking  this  tomb  being  then  discussed, 

*  Whoee  Liie  will  be  found  in  yoL-ir.  of  the  pvBBent  ynak,  t>»  898 

i  Nov  called  the  Mergellina. 

t  The  Palace  was  built  bj  Frederick  of  Arragon,  and  that  prince,  on 
Ais  acooBon  to  the  throne,  presented  it  to  Sannazzaro,  who  had  been  his 
Heretaiy, 

^The  Chmeh  was  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  del  Parte,  bj  Sannazzaro 
'°°*Blf,  who,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  the  author  of  the  Latin 
y*W|»  i>9  Pariu  VtrginiU,  At  a  later  period  it  was  taken  from  the 
^''^  Monka,  and  given  to  a  secular  body. 

I  Thit  is  not  strictly  conrect,  the  pidaoe  having  been  razed  to  the  ground 
Of  Philibert  de  Chalona,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  struggle  between  the 
lapenaiista,  iMfmnnmAaH  by  himself,  and  the  French,  led  by  Marshal 
l^Qtitt.  Sannanaio  did  indeed  erect  the  building  ''  in  the  form  of  a 
'Jji'vtay,"  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  he  also  did  ultimately  dispose 
<fl  the  flame,  as  VaBah  proceeds  to  relate. 

II  The  Count  D'Aliffe  that  is  to  say.— JSJ^f.  Flor^  1832-8. 
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the  Servite  Monks  proposed  to  the  executors  that  the  com- 
mission for  the  same  should  be  given  to  Giovann'  Agnolo, 
and  he^  going,  as  we  have  said,  in  that  expectation  to  Naples, 
the  work  was  finally  accorded  to  him  :*  his  models  were 
indeed  found  to  be  much  better  than  those  which  had  been 
prepared  bj  many  other  sculptors,  and  he  consequentlj 
received  a  good  share  of  the  1000  crowns  advanced  for 
them.  Giovann*  Agnolo  then  sent  Francesco  del  Tadda,  of 
Fiesole,t  an  able  carver,  to  superintend  the  excavation  of 
the  marbles,  having  given  him  directions  to  get  forward 
with  all  such  rough  hewings,  dressings,  and  carvings,  as 
should  be  demanded  for  the  work,  to  the  end  that  it  migbt 
proceed  with  the  greater  rapidity. 

While  the  Monk  was  thus  making  his  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned  sepulchre,  the 
Turkish  army  entered  Apuglia,  and  the  people  of  Naples, 
being  thrown  into  no  small  terror  by  that  event  and  by  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  foe,  orders  being  given  for  the  fortification 
of  the  city  ;  four  men  of  eminent  distinction,  and  whose 
judgment  was  much  relied  on,  being  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  works.  These  persons,  requiring  the  assistance  of  an 
able  architect,  bethought  themselves  of  the  Frate,  but  some 
slight  rumour  of  what  was  intended  having  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  not  thinking  that  it  beseemed  a  man  of  religion  as  he 
was,  to  meddle  with  matters  of  war,  left  Naples,  but  first 
gave  the  executors  of  Sannazzaro's  testament  to  understand 
that  he  would  prepare  his  tomb  either  at  Carrara,  or  Florence, 
and  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  finished  and  erected  in 
its  place  within  the  appointed  time. 

He  thus  departed,  as  I  have  said,  from  Naples,  and  repaired 
to  Florence,  where  he  at  once  received  commands  from  the 

*  Piacenza  (in  his  additions  to  Baidinucci)  affirms  that  the  commi8aio> 
for  this  tomb  was  first  given  to  Girolamo  Santacroce,  of  whom  Yasari  has 
made  mention  in  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  et  seq.,  and  that  he  had  commenced  the 
work,  but  being  interrupted  by  death,  Montoisoli  was  tiben  appointed  to 
replace  him,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  accorded  to  his  pretensonflbr 
the  Servite  Monks.  But  Domenici,  who  is  the  authority  best  informed,  as 
regards  Neapolitan  affairs,  maintains  that  the  monks  favouring  their  oo-ie- 
Ugionist,  and  the  executors  their  fellow  citizen,  the  dispute  which  ensaed, 
was  adjusted  by  the  two  candidates  dividing  the  work  between  them. 
Domenici  has  indeed  assured  us  that  he  saw  the  contract  for  this  anang^ 
ment  in  the  archives  of  the  building. 

t  See  note  •,  p.  86,  of  the  present  Life. 
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^ignora,  Donna  Maria,  Mother  of  the  Duke  Cosimo,  to  tlie 
effect  that  he  should  finish  the  figure  of  San  Cosimo,  which 
he  had  formerly  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Buonar- 
roti, for  the  tomb  of  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  the  £lder  ;* 
Whereupon,  having  set  hand  to  the  saAne,  he  completed  it 
entirely  ;  and  that  being  done,  the  Duke,  who  had  then-  con- 
structed the  more  important  part  of- the  conduits  for  the 
great  fountain  of  his  Villa  at  Castello,  also  required  his 
iiervices :  and  the  matter  was  on  this  wise.  The  decorations 
of  the  summit  of  that  Fountain  were  to  consist  of  a  figure 
of  Hercules,  in  the  act  of  strangling  Antasus,  out  of  whose 
iQouth,  in  place  of  breath,  there  issues  water,  which  ascends 
into  the  air  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  for  this  it  was 
that  the  Frate  was  commanded  to  make  a  model  of  tolerably 
^arge  size  ;  that  model  pleased  his  Excellency  greatly,  when 
Giovann'  Agnolo  received  commission  to  execute  the  work» 
and  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Carrara  for  the  purpose  of 
excavaling  the  marbles. 

For  Carrara  the  Frate  departed  accordingly  and  with 
',^1  good  will,  seeing  that  he  had  thus  an  opportunity  for 
getting  forward  with  the  above-mentioned  monument  of  San- 
iiazzan^  more  especially  with  a  story  in  figures  of  mezzo- 
^hrOf  which  he  desired  to  prepare  with  his  own  hand* 
We  Giovann'  Agnolo  was  thus  at  Carrara  it  chanced  that 
the  Cardinal  Doria  wrote  from  Genoa  to  the  Cardinal  Cibo, 
vho  was  also  at  Carrara ;  and  his  letter  was  to  the  efiect  that 
^Bandinelli  had  never  completed  the  Statue'  of  Prince 
P^^%  and  as  he.  Cardinal  Doria^  had  no  one  ready  to  finish 
'^  80  he  begged  that  Cibo  would  endeavour  to  procure  some 
'^^  artist  by  whom  that  work  might  be  accomplished,  he 
being  very  anxious  to  have  it  done.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
'etter,  Cibo,  who  had  long  before  obtained  some  knowledge 
"J  the  Frate,  used  many  efibrts  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  to 
^cnoa  ;  but  he  declared  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  do 
^ything  for  the  service  of  his  most  reverend  Lordship, 

.  ^'om  these  words  we  (the  Florentine  Editors  of  the  Passigli  Edition 
.  ^*'^)  are  first  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  group  of  the  Madonna, 
l^th  the  two  Sunts,  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  was  intemied  for  the  tomb  of 
y''*^*)  the  Magnificent,  whom  Vasari,  as  our  readers  will  have  remarked, 
•1  *»;»  calls  *<  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from  Lorenzo,  Duke  of 
"«jino.  whose  sepulchral  monument  had  been  erected  ty  Michael  Angel o 
'"  we  aame  place. 
VOL.  V.  H 
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until  he  had  first  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  had  ^7en  to 
the  Duke  Cosimo,  and  had  completed  the  engagement  which 
he  had  made  with  that  Signore. 

While  these  matters  were  in  discussion,  the  Frate  had 
got  rapidly  forward  with  the  Tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  and  hav- 
ing also  sketched  for  Duke  Cosimo  the  Hercules  in  mar- 
ble, he  then  proceeded  with  it  to  Florence,  where,  with 
much  promptitude  and  diligence,  he  conducted  it  to  such  a 
degree  of  forwardness  that  little  more  was  required  for  the 
entire  completion  of  the  figure,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  presently  finished  had  G^iovann'  Agnolo  continued  to 
work  at  it.     But  a  rumour  had  got  abroad,  to  the  effect  that 
the  marble  statue  was  not  by  very  much  so  beautiful  as  the 
model  had  given  cause  to  expect  that  it  would  be,  and  that 
the  Frate  would  find  infinite  difficulty  in  fixing  the  1^  (^ 
the  Hercules  to  the  trunk,  seeing  that  they  were  not  adapted 
to  the  torso  which  he  had  prepared  for  them.     This  went 
so  far,  that  Messer  Pier-Francesco  Riccio,  the  Majordomo,* 
from  whom  Giovan'  Agnolo  was  accustomed  to  receive  his 
stipend,  permitting  himself  to  be  influenced  more  readilj 
than  a  grave  man  should  do,  became  very  backward  in  his 
payments  to  the  Frate,  listening  too  credulously  to  Bandi- 
nelli,  who  left  nothing  undone  that  could  injure  the  Monk, 
by  way  of  avenging  himself  for  the  wrong  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  he  had  received  from  Giovann'  Agnolo  in  the 
promise  which  the  latter  had  given  to  finish  the  Statue  of 
Prince  Doria,  so  soon  as  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Duke.f 

There  was  also  an  opinion  prevailing  that  the  favour  en- 
joyed by  Tribolo,  who  was  executing  the  decorations  for  the 
Castello,  was  in  no  way  serviceable  to  the  Frate  ;  however 
this  may  have  been,  Giovann'  Agnolo,  a  proud  and  choleric 
man,  perceiving  himself  to  be  maltreated  by  Riccio,  set  off 
at  once  for  Genoa,  where  he  was  instantly  commissioned  by 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Prince  to  execute  the  Statue  of  the 
latter,  which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Palazzo  Doria.    He 

*  Of  whom  there  has  before  been  mention,  more  particularly  in  the 
Life  of  Tribolo,  and  who  is  alluded  to  in  subsequent  pages,  but  rarely  to  hii 
honour. 

i*  A  fact  alluded  to  in  the  Life  of  Bacdo  Bandinellij  for  which  lee 
vol.  iv. 
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set  hand  to  the  work  aooordiaglj,  bat  without  altogether 
neglecting  the  Tomb  of  SannazzarOy  for  which  Tadda  was 
executing  the  remainder  of  the  carvings  and  decorations  at 
Carrara ;  and  while  these  were  in  course  of  preparation,  the 
Frate  finished  the  Statue  of  Doria,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Prince  and  all  the  people  of  Genoa. 

Now  the  above-mentioned  statue  was  intended,  as  we 
Iiave  said,  to  be  placed  on  the  Piazza  Doria,  but  the  Grenoese 
made  so  much  ado  in  the  matter,  that  notwithstanding  the 
piotestations  of  Giovann'  Agnolo,  the  figure  was  in  fact 
erected  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Frate  declared  the  statue  to  have  been  executed  with  a 
^ew  to  its  being  placed  on  a  pedestal  and  in  an  isolated 
position  in  the  midst  of  an  open  space,  adding,  that  it  could 
not  therefore  have  its  due  effect  if  placed,  as  was  now  pro- 
posed, at  the  angle  of  a  wall ;  all  that  he  could  say  availed 
nothing.    Yet  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  there  cannot 
be  a  more  injurious  act  than  that  of  placing  a  work  intended 
for  some  particular  place  in  a  different  position,  seeing  that 
the  artist,  as  he  proceeds  with  his  labour,  has  a  view  to 
the  place  where  the  sculpture  or  painting  is  to  be  fixed, 
uid  acoonmiodates  himself  thereto  in  respect  to  the  lights 
and  other  circumstances. 

After  this,  and  when  the  Genoese  had  seen  the  stories 
and  other  figures  which  Giovann'  Agnolo  had  executed  for 
the  Tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  which  pleased  them^greatlj,  they 
determined  that  the  Frate  should  have  the  commission  for  a 
figure  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelists,  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  their  Cathedral  Church ;  and  when  this  was  completed, 
^^eywere  so  abundantly  satisfied  therewith,  as  to  declare 
themselves  amazed  by  its  beauty.* 

Leaving  Genoa,  Fra  Giovanni  at  length  proceeded  to 
Naples,  there  to  erect  the  Tomb  of  Sannazzaro  in  its  place, 
and  the  manner  of  that  monument  is  on  this  wise  :  at  the 
outer  angles  of  the  base  are  two  pedestals,  on  each  of  which 
are  carved  the  arms  of  Sannazzaro,  and  between  them  is  a 
stone  tablet  of  a  braccio  and  a  half  in  width,  on  which  is 

*  It  was  placed  in  one  of  the  four  prindpal  trihunes  of  the  cathedral* 

h2 
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inscribed  the  epitaph^  which  was  written  by  Jacopo  San- 
nazzaro  himself,  the  tablet  is  supported  bj  two  little  boys. 
On  each  of  the  two  pedestals,  moreover,  is  a  Statue  of 
marble,  four  braccia  high ;  these  figures  are  seated,  and 
represent,  the  one  Minerva,  the  other  Apollo.  |  Between 
these  figures,  and  in  the  midst  of  two  consols,  which  stand 
at  the  sides,  is  a  basso-rilievo  two  braccia  and  a  half  in  the 
square;  and  here  are  sculptured  Fawns,  Satyrs,  Nymphs, 
and  other  figures  singing,  and  sounding  various  instruments, 
after  the  manner  described  in  Sannazzaro's  very  learned 
Poem  of  the  **  Arcadia,''  and  in  the  pastoral  verses  of  that 
most  eminent  man. 

Above  this  rilievo  is  an  Urn,  of  a  round  form  and  verj 
beautiful  character,  being  richly  adorned  moreover,  najr 
covered,  so  to  speak,  with  sculptures ;  In  this  Urn  are  the 
remains  of  the  Poet ;  and  over  it,  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
centre,  is  the  bust  of  Sannazzaro,  a  portrait  from  the  life, 
with  these  words  beneath  it,  actius  sinceris  ;  the  por- 
trait is  accompanied  by  two  boys,  bearing  wings  in  the 
manner  of  Loves  ;  and  having  books  around  them.  In 
two  niches,  which  are  beside  the  Tomb  and  in  the  walls 
of  the  Chapel,  are  two  figures  in  marble,  standing  on 
pedestals,  and  representing,  the  one  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
the  other  San  Nazzaro. |     The  Frate  having  erected  this 

*  The  epitaph  to  be  read  on  this  tomb  is  by  Bembo,  and  is  as  follows  :-* 
Da  sacro  cineri  Jidres,    Hio  Ule  Moroni 
Syncerus  Mwta  proximv8  ut  lumuh» 
Vvrit  an,  Lxxii.  obiU  mdxxx. 

Beneath  these  lines  are  inscribed  the  following : — 

Fr,  lo.  Aug,  Fhr,  Or.  S.fa.  MatseUL 

f  *' Exceedingly  beautiful  statues,"  remarks  an  Italian  commentator, 
'^  beneath  which  are  now  inscribed  the  names  David  and  Judith.  It  i> 
said  that  this  change  of  nnmes  was  effected  by  the  monks,  to  save  the  works 
from  the  rapacity  of  a  Spanish  governor,  who.  pretending  that,  being 
heathen  gods,  they  were  not  well-adapted  to  that  sacred  place,  was  on  the 
point  of  malung  himself  master  of  them.*' 

X  **  These  two  statues/'  remarks  the  Italian  quoted  above,  **  which 
allude  to  the  baptismal  and  family  names  of  the  poet,  Jacopo  Sannaz- 
zaro (Azzio  Sincero  being  his  academical  name),  are  works  of  the 
most  common- place  character,  and  cannot  be  attributed  with  truth  either 
to  Santficroce  or  Montorsoli,  whose  abilities  have  been  rendered  maniiest 
by  so  many  other  works,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  domg  them  the  in* 
jury  of  attributing  these  to  their  hand.  Engenio,  whose  injudidoos  par* 
fiality  for  his  native  country  has  induced  him  to  attempt  the  deg^ndatioa 
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work,  in  the  manner  here  described,  the  above-named  Sig- 
nori  execQtors  declared  themselves  to  be  most  perfectly  satis- 
fied, as  did  the  whole  city  of  Naples. 

Qiovann'  Agnolo  then  remembered  that  he  had  promised 
Priace  Doria  to  return  to  G-enoa,  there  to  erect  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  that  Sovereign  himself.     This  was  to  be 
constructed  in  the  Church  of  San  Matteo,  and  the  Frate  was 
farthermore  to  decorate  the  entire  church.    He  departed  from 
Naples,  therefore ;  and  having  arrived  in   G^noa,  at  once 
prepared  the  models  for  such  works  as  the  above-named 
Signori  bad   commanded,    and   which    pleasing   the   latter 
^;reatl7,  Giovann'   Agnolo  set  hand  to  the  same,  Prince 
Doria  allowing  him  a  good  stipend,  and  the  monk  being 
assisted  by  a  fair  number  of  masters.     Thus  dwelling  in 
Genoa,  Giovann'  Agnolo    made  many  friends   among   the 
^noese  nobles  and  men  of  distinction,  but  more  especially 
with  certain  physicians,  and  these  persons  were  of  great  use 
to  him,  seeing  that  they  dissected  large  numbers  of  human 
^es ;  and,  mutually  aiding  each  othef,  they  studied  archi- 
tecture and  the  laws  of  perspective  in  common  ;  by  which 
means  Giovann'  Agnolo  rendered  himself  most  excellent  in 
his  art 

laboaring  in  this  manner,  the  days  of  the  monk  passed  on, 
the  Prince  going  frequently  to  the  place  where  he  was  at 
work,  finding  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  ulti- 
mie\j  conceiving  a  great  friendship  for  him.  Now  about 
this  time  one  of  the  nephews  of  Giovann'  Agnolo,  whom 
he  had  left  in  the  custody  of  Maestro  Zaccheria,  was  sent  to 
Iiim  at  Genoa,  and  this  one,  called  Angelo,*  was  a  youth 
who  then  gave  promise  of  fair  ability  and  very  good  dispo- 
'^itions.  At  the  same  time  there  was  sent  to  the  Frate  by 
toe  same  Maestro  Zaccheria,  another  young  man  called  Mar- 
^^Oi  the  son  of  Bartolommeo,  a  tailor.  Both  these  youths 
whom  the  monk  instructed  as  carefully  as  he  might  or 

iJ  Montoreoli,  by  comparing  these  statues  with  those  executed  in  other 
P*jw«  by  Santacrnce,  has  fimml  no  one  to  support  his  opinion.  Dominici 
'iKleed,  Vite  dei  Pittori  ScultoH  e  ArohiteUi  Naptdiiaiu^  denies  that  they 
tikL^  ^ther  of  the  two  artists  above-named,  nor  does  Vasari  attribute 
^  to  Montorsoli,  but  merely  mentions  them  as  being  among  the  other 
KojptiireB  m  the  chapel  which  he  is  describmg." 

Or  Agnoto ;  the  two  being  identical,  and  merely  different  fomxA  of  the 
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could  bave  done  had  they  been  his  own  sons,  he  now  set  to 
work  on  the  undertaking  which  he  had  in  hand;  and  having 
at  length  completed  the  several  parts,  he  constructed  the 
chapel,  erected  the  tomb,  and  arranged  all  the  ornaments 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Church.  The  nave  of  that 
building  forms  a  single  cross  at  the  upper  part  of  the  same, 
and  at  the  lower  end  there  are  three  crosses ;  the  High 
Altar  is  in  the  centre,  being  wholly  isolated  in  its  upper 
part. 

The  Chapel  of  which  there  has  been  mention  above,  is 
supported  at  the  angles  by  four  large  pillars,  which  also 
serve  to  sustain  the  cornice  passing  around  it,  and  above 
which  rise  four  round  arches,  turned  immediately  over  the 
pillars.  Of  these  arches,  three  are  occupied  by  windows  of 
no  great  size,  and  over  them  passes  a  cornice  of  a  round 
form,  which  forms  four  angles  between  arch  and  arch  at  the 
lower  edge,  but  takes  the  form  of  a  basin  or  depressed  cnpola 
in  the  upper  part. 

For  the  four  sides  of  the  Altar,  Fra  Gfiovann'  Agnolo  had 
prepared  rich  ornaments  in  marble,  and  above  them  he 
placed  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  splendidly  decorated 
vase,  also  in  marble,  for  the  most  holy  Sacrament,  two 
Angeb  of  the  natural  size,  and  in  marble  like  the  rest, 
standing  on  each  side  thereof.  Around  the  edge  is  a  deco- 
ration formed  of  various  stones  inlaid  on  the  marble  ground, 
and  exhibiting  a  beautiful  and  varied  arrangement  of  mar- 
bles in  different  colours,  and  other  precious  stones,  as  for 
example,  serpentines,  porphyries,  and  jaspers.  At  the  upper 
and  principal  wall  of  the  Chapel,  moreover,  Giovann'  Agnolo 
prepared  a  base  or  socle,  richly  encrusted  with  similar 
vaii-coloured  marbles  and  stones,  which  extends  from  the 
floor  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  summit  of  the  altar, 
and  this  forms  the  basement  to  four  columns  of  marble  which, 
enclose  three  spaces  ;  the  central  and  largest  of  which  con- 
tains a  tomb,  holding  the  relics  of  I  know  not  what  Saint  ^ 
while  in  those  on  each  side  are  two  statues  in  marble  repre- 
senting two  of  the  Evangelists. 

Above  the  range  of  columns  here  described  is  a  cornice,, 
and  over  the  cornice  four  more  columns,  but  of  smaller  size  i 
these  support  another  cornice^  divided  into  ^unee  square 
compartments,  corresponding  with  the  open  spaces  Iwlweeifc 
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the  first  range  of  columns  :  in  the  central  compartment  is 
the  Resurrection  of  Oar  Saviour  Christ  in  full  relief ;  the 
figures,  which  are.  in  marble,  being  larger  than  life.     On  the 
sides  are  ranges  of  columns  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  middle, 
above  the  before-mentioned  tomb,  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lady 
in  mezzo-rilievo,  with  the  Dead  Christ :  on  each  side  of  the 
Madonna  are  figures  representing  King  David  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  Andrew  and  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  occupy- 
ing the  spaces  at  the  opposite  end.     In  the  lunettes  of  the 
arches  and  above  the  greater  cornice  where  are  the  win- 
dows, is  a  rich  decoration  in  stucco-work,  with  figures  of 
Children  who  appear  to  be  employed  in  adorning  those  win- 
dows.  In  the  angles  beneath  the  cupola  are  four  Sybils  also 
in  stucco,  works  in  which  material  likewise  decorate  the 
whole  of  the  vault,  being  formed  into  grottesche  of  various 
kinds. 

Beneath  this  chapel  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  into 
which  there  is  a  descent  by  means  of  marble  stairs ;  and 
having  entered  it,  you  perceive  a  marble  tomb  at  the  upper 
end  with  figures  of  Angels  in  the  form  of  children  above  it ; 
and  here  were  to  be  deposited,  after  his  death,  the  remains 
of  the  above-named*  Signore,  Andrea  Doria,  as  I  believe  has 
been  done.  On  an  altar  placed  opposite  to  the  Tomb  is  a 
beautiful  Yase  in  bronze,  cast  and  polished  most  admirably 
by  whomsoever  may  have  done  it,*  and  within  this  vase  is 
hiid  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  most  holy  cross  whereon  our 
Saiiour  Christ  was  crucified,  that  morsel  of  the  cross  having 
been  given  to  the  Prince  Doria  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
walls  of  this  sepulchral  chamber  are  wholly  encrusted  with 
^oash]e,  and  the  vault  is  decorated  with  stucco-work  and 
gold,  exhibiting  stories  from  the  life  and  great  deeds  of 
Doria  himself  ;t  the  pavement  also  is  composed  of  vari- 
coloured marbles  and  precious  stones,  the  divisions  of  the 
woe  corresponding  with  those  of  the  vault. 

b  the  transept  of  the  church  above  are  two  sepulchral 
iDonnments  in  marble,  with  tablets  in  mezzo-rilievo  :  in  one 
of  these  lies  entombed  the  Signore,  Count  Filippino  Doria, 

*  ^e  prcsent  writer  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  eren  a  conjecture  from 
^7  writer  of  authority  with  req>ect  to  the  author  of  this  work. 

t  The  Btacco-work  on  the  vaulting  of  the  chapel  does  not  represent  the 
'c^  of  Dona,  but  of  other  Genoese  rulers^ — JPiaeetuta. 
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and  in  the  other  is  buried  the  Signor  Giannettino,  also  of 
the  Doria  family.  Against  the  pillars  at  the  commeneement 
of  the  middle  aisle  are  two  beautiful  pulpits  in  marble,  and 
throughout  the  side  aisles  are  distributed  chapels  of  admira- 
ble architecture,  the  whole  of  them  being  richly  adorned 
with  columns  and  other  ornaments,  by  all  which  this  fabric 
is  rendered  a  truly  rich  and  magnificent  edifice.  Having 
completed  the  church,  Prince  Doria  then  caused  the  Frate 
Giovann'  Agnolo  to  set  hand  to  his  palace,  making  large 
additions  to  the  building,  and  also  laying  out  very  beautiful 
gardens,  which  were  in  like  manner  committed  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Frate. 

Finally,  Giovann'  Agnolo  constructed  a  fish-pond  before 
the  front  of  the  palace,  and  for  this  he  prepared  an  ornament 
in  marble ;  the  subject  chosen,  and  which  was  executed  in 
full  relief,  being  a  Marine  Monster,  by  which  water  in  vast 
quantities  is  poured  into  that  fish-pond.  He  likewise 
executed  a  colossal  figure  of  Neptune*  in  stucco,  which 
was  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  garden  of  the  prince :  two 
Portraits  of  the  same  Doria,  and  two  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  which  were  taken  into  Spain,  are  also  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  works  of  Giovann*  Agnolo. 

While  this  artist  abode  in  G^noa,  Messer  Cipriano  Palla- 
vicino,  the  Signer  Abate  Negro,  Messer  Giovanni  da  Monte- 
pulciano,  and  the  Signer  Prior  of  San  Matteo,  were  all  of  the 
number  of  his  friends,  as,  at  a  word,  were  all  the  first  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  that  city,  wherein  the  Frate  acquired  both 
fame  and  riches :  of  Messer  Cipriano  Pallavicino  in  par- 
ticular it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  he  possesses  much  judg- 
ment in  matters  concerning  our  arts,  so  does  he  willingly 
associate  himself  with  the  most  eminent  artists,  whom  he 
favours  upon  all  occasions. 

Having  finished  the  above-mentioned  works,  Fra  Giovann* 
Agnolo  departed  from  Genoa  and  repaired  to  iRome,  there  to 
visit  Buonarroti,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and 
also  to  try  if  he  could  by  any  means  renew  his  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  Florence,  in  such  sort  that  he  might  retuni 
thither  to  complete  the  Hercules  which  he  had  left  unfinished. 
But  having  arrived  in  Bome,  wher6  he  bought  himself  the 
dignity  of  a  Knighthood  oJ'  San  Pietro,  he  there  heard,  by 
*  The  figure  is  not  of  Neptune,  but  of  Jupiter. — Piaoensa., 
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letters  whicb  he  received  from  Florence,  that  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli,  pretending  to  want  marble,  and  affecting  to  consider 
the  Hercules  as  a  piec^  of  marble  spoiled,  had  broken  it  to 
pieces  by  permission  received  from  the  Majordomo  Biccio, 
and  had  used  it  to  make  cornices  for  the  tomb  of  the  Signor 
Giovanni,  which  was  then  in  process  of  construction :  hear- 
ing of  this  act  of  Bandinelli,  I  say,  Giovann'  Agnolo  was  so 
much  displeased  that  he  would  not  then  even  hear  of  revisit- 
ing Florence,  since  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  presump- 
tion, am^ance,  and  insolence  of  that  man  had  been  and  was 
too  easily  supported. 

While  the  Frate  was  thus  passing  his  time  in  Rome,  the 
^essinese  were  deliberating  on  the  construction  of  a  Fountain 
which  they  desired  to  have  erected  on  the  Piazza  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  resolving  to  have  this  work  richly  decorated 
with  statues,  they  had  despatched  messengers  to  Rome  with 
command  to  select  a  sculptor  of  eminence  for  that  service. 
These  men  had  engaged  Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  but  he  fall- 
ing sick  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing 
with  them  for  Messina,  they  determined  to  take  Giovann' 
Agnolo  instead,  who  had  indeed  given  himself  infinite  pains 
and  made  much  interest  to  obtain  the  commission  for  that 
work. 

The  Frate  first  placed  his  nephew  Angelo,  who  turned  out 
to  have  much  less  ability  than  the  uncle  had  expected,  with 
*  joiner  in  Rome ;  he  then  departed  for  Messina  with  his 
<lisciple  Martin^  and  they  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  month 
of  September,  1547.  They  were  at  once  accommodated  with 
rooms,  and  without  loss  of  time  they  began  to  prepare  the 
conduits  for  bringing  the  water,  which  was  to  come  from  a 
distance,  as  also  to  arrange  matters  for  the  excavation  of 
marbles  in  Carrara,  and  for  the  transport  of  those  marbles 
from  that  place  to  Messina.  With  the  aid  of  numerous 
6tone-catters,  therefore,  they  brought  that  fountain,  in  due 
^Q)  to  completion,  and  the  manner  of  the  work  is  on  this 
wise. 

The  fountain  has  eight  sides  or  faces,  four  larger  or  prin- 
|3pal  namely,  and  four  smaller;  two  of  the  four  greater,  pro- 
jecting forwards,  present  an  angle  to  the  centre,  and  the 
•Aher  two  receding,  are  connected  with  a  level  or  plane 
surface  which  joins  the  four  remaining  and  smaller  sides, 
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making  in  all  the  eight  above-mentioned.  The  four  angular 
faces  which  project  forward,  forming  a  kind  of  ressault,  leave 
space  to  four  plane  surfaces  which  all  recede;  and  in  the 
midst  is  a  Basin  of  considerable  size,  which  receives  water 
in  great  abundance  from  four  river-gods  of  marble :  these 
figures  are  so  placed  that  they  surround  the  body  of  the 
basin  and  are  seen  on  all  the  eight  faces  of  the  fountain. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  fountain  is  raised  on  four  steps, 
which  have  twelve  sides  or  faces,  eight  larger,  which  present 
an  angular  form,  and  four  smaller  on  which  are  placed  vases. 
Beneath  the  four  river-gods  are  balusters  five  palms  high, 
and  on  each  comer  (of  which  there  are  in  the  whole  twenty) 
there  is  placed  the  ornament  of  a  Terminal. figure.  The 
circumference  of  the  first  basin  is  a  hundred  and  two 
palms,  and  the  diameter  of  the  same  is  thirty-two  palms ;  in 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  twenty  angles  there  is  a  story  in 
marble  carved  in  basso-rilievo,  the  subjects  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, but  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  all  touching  waters 
and  fountains — Pegasus  that  is  to  say,  the  blow  of  whose 
foot  produces  the  Fount  of  Castaly,  £uropa  borne  through 
the  sea,  Icarus  attempting  to  fiy  across  and  falling  into  the 
same,  Arethusa  turned  into  a  Fountain,  Jason  traversing 
the  Sea  with  the  Golden  Fleece,  Narcissus  changed  into  a 
Fountain,  Diana  surprised  in  the  Bath  and  turning  Actson 
into  a  Stag,  with  other  subjects  of  similar  character. 

In  the  eight  angles  which  divide  the  ressaults  from  the 
steps  of  the  fountain,  two  flights  of  which  ascend  towards  the 
vases  and  the  river-gods,  while  four  are  directed  on  the  angular 
planes,  are  eight  Marine  Monsters  in  various  forms:  they  are 
raised  on  socles  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  the  fore-paws 
stretched  in  front  of  them,  and  reposing  on  masks,  whence 
there  XK>urs  water  into  smaller  vases,  or  basins  of  a  circular 
form.  The  river-gods,  which  are  ranged  on  the  edge,  and 
which  are  placed  on  socles  of  such  a  height  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  seated  in  the  water,  are  the  Nile, 
with  seven  children,  the  Tiber,  surrounded  by  a  vast  number 
of  palm-trees  and  trophies,  the  Ebro,  with  various  symbols  ot 
the  victories  obtained  by  Charles  Y.,  and  the  Cremano,  near 
Messina,  from  whose  bed  has  been  taken  the  water  to  supply 
this  fountain.  They  are  accompanied  by  figures  of  Nymphs 
and  by  stories,  all  giving  proof  of  much  thought  and  cardful 
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consideration.  At  the  height  of  ten  palms  from  the  ground 
there  are  sixteen  very  ample  jets  of  water,  eight  of  them  are 
thrown  bj  the  masks  above-mentioned,  four  hj  the  river* 
gods,  and  four  by  fishes  seven  pabns  high,  which  stand  erect 
in  the  basin,  and^  with  their  mouths  turned  outwards,  cast 
water  from  the  same  towards  the  side  of  the  larger  planes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  octangular  basin,  and  on  a  socle 
formed  to  receive  them,  are  Syrens,   one  at  each  angle 
namely,  they  have  wings  instead  of  arms,  and  these  meeting 
in  the  centre  support  four  Tritons,  eight  palms  high,*  the 
tails  of  the  latter  are  intertwined,  and  in  their  hands  they 
hold  an  immense  Tazza,  into  which  f  water  is  poured  from 
four  gigantic  masks  superbly  sculptured.     From  the  centre 
of  that  Tazza  there  rise  two  very  hideous  masks,  purporting 
to  represent  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  ;  on  these  rest  the  feet  ot 
thiee  Nymphs,  nude  figures,  each  six  palms  high,  who  bear 
the  last  Vase  of  the  Fountain  on  high  with  their  arms.     In 
the  Yase  just  mentioned  are  four  Dolphins,  their  heads 
downwards,  and  their  tails  borne  aloft  to  form  a  basement^ 
whereon  is  a  ball,  from  the  midst  of  which  proceed  four 
heidj^  and  these  cast  the  waters  of  the  fountain  into  the  air, 
u  do  also  the  Dolphins  before  mentioned,  on  which  are 
moonted  four  nude  figures  of  children.     Lastly,  and  on  the 
ottermost  summit  of  the  Fountain,  is  an  armed  figure  repre- 
senting the  Constellation  Orion,  bearing  on  a  shield  the 
snns  ^  the  city  of  Messina,  of  which  it  is  related,  or  more 
properly  fabled,  that  Orion  was  the  founder. 

This  then  is  the  Fountain  of  Messina,  but  it  is  manifestly 
not  80  easy  to' describe  it  in  words  as  it  would  be  to  show  it 
hy  a  drawing  :  {  the  Messinese,  meanwhile,  were  so  entirely 
ifttisfied  with  the  work  that  they  commissioned  Fra  Giovann' 

*  Here  there  would  seon  to  be  a  slight  inaceuracj,  since,  to  judge  from 
>  plate  of  this  Fountain  given  in  the  Arehiieeiure  Modems  de  la  SieUe, 
by  Hittozff  and  Zanth,  Paris,  1822,  the  Tritons  ate  supported,  not  on  the 
*>>9S  hut  on  the  interlaced  tails  of  the  Syrens;  and  this  may  even  be 
P^^ienA  from  Vasari's  oini  wordi^  since  he  says,  ^  the  tails  of  the  Tritons- 
^^  obs  intertwined."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  howoTer,  that  the  present 
viiter  has  not  seen  the  Fountain  in  question,  and  cites  the  work  of  Hittwff 
ttd  Zanth  from  memory  only,  not  having  it  at  hand. 

t  The  masks  pour  the  water  into  the  lower  baan  rather. 

t  See  the  Architecture  Modeme^  as  above  cited,  where,  if  the  present 
!frr  lonemben  correctly,  tiie  various  details  and  aocessonei  are  to  be 
"iH  as  wdf  as  the  ground-plan  of  the  work./ 
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Agnolo  to  construct  a  similar  fountain  on  the  Strand  near 
the  side  of  their  Custom-house  :  this  also  proved  to  be  a 
very  magnificent  and  beautiful  production.  It  has  eight  sides 
like  the  first,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  difierent  from  the 
above  described  erection.  The  steps,  for  example,  are 
divided  into  four  ranges,  the  three  which  ascend  the  larger 
facets  having  rectangular  fronts,  and  those  on  the  smaller 
sides  of  the  fabric  presenting  a  semicircular  form :  above  these 
fiights  of  steps  stands  the  fountain  with  its  eight  sides.  The 
balustrade  of  the  larger  and  lowermost  basin,  also  exhibiting 
an  octangular  figure,  has  a  richly  sculptured  pedestal  at  each 
of  its  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of  four  out  of  the  eight 
faces  or  planes  is  another  pedestal  of  similar  character.  On 
the  sides  to  which  you  mount  by  the  circular  steps  there  is 
a  marble  vase  or  basin  of  an  oval  shape  into  which  there 
falls  water  in  vast  abundance  from  two  masks,  which  are 
fixed  on  the  basement  of  the  carved  balustrade.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  vase  of  this  fountain  is  a  pedestal,  of  pro- 
portions justly  adapted  thereto,  and  on  this  pedestal  are  ex- 
hibited the  Arms  of  Charles  Y.,  with  a  Sea-horse  at  each 
angle  of  the  basement,  from  between  the  feet  of  which 
spring  jets  of  water  ;  in  the  frieze  of  the  same,  beneath  the 
upper  cornice  that  is  to  say,  are  eight  large  masks,  which 
pour  streams  of  water  downwards.  On  the  summit  is  a 
figure  of  Neptune,  five  braccia  high  ;  the  sea-god  holds  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  beside  him  is  a  Dolphin. 

On  the  two  sides*  of  the  great  basin  are  two  other 
pedestals,  on  which  are  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  in  the  forms 
of  two  monsters,  with  heads  of  Dogs,  and  surrounded  by 
Furies,  the  whole  extremely  well  done,f  and  this  work  also, 
when  brought  to  completion,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
Messinese,  who,  having  found  a  man  to  their  mind,  had  no 
sooner  beheld  their  fountains  completed,^:  than  they  de- 
termined to  commence  the  facade  of  their  Cathedral,  which 
they  also  carried  forward  to  a  considerable  height  §     They 

*  The  two  longer  ades  namely,  for  the  fountain  is  not  a  regular  octangle, 
it  has  two  longer  and  six  shorter  planes. 

i*  They  still  retain  their  places,  and  are  in  good  preservation. 

j;  The  second  Fountain  will  also  be  found  described  in  the  work  of 
Hittorff  and  Zanth  before  cited. 

§  This,  according  to  more  than  one  authority  of  good  credit,  is  an  enor; 
the  fiifade  of  the  Messinese  Cathedral  having  been  commenced  in  182<). 
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snbflequently  commissioned  Giovann'  Agnolo  to  construct 
twelve  chapels  within  the  Church  ;  for  these  he  was 
required  to  select  the  Corinthian  order,  and  they  are  placed 
six  on  each  side,  all  being  decorated  with  statues  of  the 
apostles  five  braccia  high,  and  executed  in  marble.  Of  these 
chapels  four  only  were  finished  by  the  Frate,  the  two  statues 
of  San  Pietro  and  San  Paolo  being  entirely  by  his  own 
hand,  and  both  very  good  figures  :  he  was  also  commanded 
to  place  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  marble  with  rich 
decorations  around  it,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  principal 
chapel,  with  a  story  in  basso-rilievo  to  be  placed  beneath 
the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  but  for  that  time  he  did 
Bot  proceed  further  with  the  work. 

On  the  Piazza  of  the  same  Cathedral,  Giovann'  Agnolo 
superintended  the  erection  of  a  church  to  San  Lorenzo  ;  the 
architecture  of  this  fabric  proved  to  be  exceedingly  beau** 
tifnl,  and  he  was  very  highly  commended  for  the  same.  The 
Tower  of  the  Pharos,  which  is  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
was  also  constructed  under  his  direction,  and  while  these 
works  were  in  course  of  progress,  he  likewise  superintended 
the  boilding  of  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  San  Domenico, 
for  the  Captain -General  Cicale,  executing  for  that  fabric  a 
%nre  of  the  Madonna,  in  marble,  as  large  as  life.  For  the 
cloister  of  the  same  church,  and  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Bignore  Agnolo  Borsa,  Giovanni  Agnolo  also  executed  a 
ba88o-rilievo  in  marble  ;  this  story,  which  was  finished  with 
gfcat  care,  was  in  like  manner  considered  to  be  a  very  fine 
work. 

The  Frate  furthermore  conducted  water  by  the  wall  of 
^nt'  Agnolo,  to  a  fountain,  for  which  he  prepared  a 
colossal  figure  in  marble  with  his  own  hand  ;  the  statue 
though  large,  is  that  of  a  Child,  and  it  pours  water  into  a 
basin  which  is  very  richly  decorated  as  well  as  judiciously 
arranged  for  its  purpose  ;  this  likewise  was  reputed  to  be  a 
%Hy  creditable  production.  At  the  Wall  of  the  Virgin  he 
likewise  constructed  a  fountain,  the  water  from  which  falls 

we  are  doubtless,  therefore,  here  to  underatand  that  Montorsoli  was  com- 
luaiooed  to  re-commence  the  suspended  work  of  a  restoration,  previously 
<^teinp]ated  and  resolved  on,  and  undertaken  at  that  moment  because 

^c  Messineae  had,  as  our  author  says,  **  found  a  man  according  to  their 

taste." 
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into  a  basin  ;  this  he  adorned  with  a  figure  oT  ihe  Madonna, 
by  his  own  hand.  For  the  fountain  which  is  ei^^cted  near 
the  Palace  of  the  Signore,  Don  Filippo  Laroca,  Gioyann' 
Agnolo  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  B07  from  a  certain  stone 
much  used  in  Messina  :  the  Child  is  surrounded  by  marine 
animals,  and  pours  water  into  a  vase.  He  also  executed  a 
statue^  four  braccia  high,  of  the  Virgin  Martyr,  Santa 
Gaterina ;  this  work,  which  was  an  exceedingly  beautifol 
one,  was  sent  to  Taurinima,*  a  place  which  is  situate  some 
four  and  twenty  miles  from  Messina. 

While  Giorann  Agnolo  thus  dwelt  at  Messina,  he  had  fw 
his  friends  and  associates  the  above  named  Signore,  D<a' 
Fillipo  Laroca,  and  Don  Francesco^  who  was  of  the  same 
family  with  Messer  Bardo  Corsi,  Giovanfrancesco  Scali,  and 
Messer  Lorenzo  Borghini ;  all  three  Florentine  gentlemen 
then  in  Messina.  Serafino  da  Fermo  was  also  one  of  his 
intimates,  as  was  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  who 
frequently  invited  them  to  go  to  Malta,  and  would  willingly 
have  made  him  a  knight ;  but  the  Frate  replied  that  he  had 
no  mind  to  confine  himself  to  that  island ;  he  had  indeed 
become  dissatisfied  with  himself,  for  not  wearing  the  habit  of 
his  Order,  and  frequently  entertained  thoughts  of  returning 
to  the  Cloister.  Indeed,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  in  a  certain  manner  forced  to  ddfer 
his  purpose,  he  would  have  retaken  the  habit,  as  I  have 
said,  and  returned  to  live  in  the  manner  of  a  pious  monk. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  decreed,  in  the  year  1557,  and 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  that  all  the 
apostates,  or,  more  properly,  sAl  those  who  had  left  their 
monasteries,  and  laid  down  the  habit,  should  be  compelled  to 
return  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  Fra  Giovann'  Agnolo 
abandoned  the  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  and,  leaving  his 
disciple  Martino,  in  Messina,  he  departed  from  that  city  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  repaired  to  Naples,  proposing 
thence  to  return  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Servites. 

But  before  completing  that  arrangement,  and  to  the  end 
that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  God,  Giovann' 
Agnolo  bethought  himself  of  the  best  mode  in  which  he 
might  suitably  dispose  of  his  large  gains.  He  first  gave 
i'ertain  of  his  nieces,  who  were  very  poor,  in  marriage^  as  he 

*  Taonnina. 
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did  some  other  joung  girls  belonging  to  his  natiye  plaoe»  or 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montorsoli,  and  farthermore  com- 
manded that  a  sum  of  1000  crowns  should  be  given  to  that 
nephew,  Angelo,  of  whom  we  have  before  made  mention 
as  having  been  left  in  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  him 
a  Knighthood  of  the  lily  :*  he  also  disbursed  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  for  two  Hospitals  in  Naples,  giving  to 
each  a  large  sum  in  alms  ;  and  to  his  own  Monastery  of  the 
Servites  he  left  4000  crowns  to  buy  a  farm,  endowing 
those  Monks  with  that  likewise  which  had  belonged  to  his  own 
forefathers  at  Montorsoli,  but  on  condition  that  twenty-five 
crowns  yearly  should  be  paid  to  each  of  two  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  like  himself  moi^  of  that  Order,  with  certain  other 
charges,  of  which  we  shall  make  further  mention  hereafter. 

All  these  matters  being  settled,  Giovann'  Agnolo  pre- 
sented himself  openly  in  Rome,  and  resumed  the  habit  of  his 
Order,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  brethren,  and  more  espe- 
d&Uy  of  Maestro  Zaccheria.  He  then  repaired  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  also  received  with  indescribable  rejoicing 
and  gladness,  by  his  kinsfolk  and  friends.  But  although 
the  Frate  had  now  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
^  dajB  to  God  and  to  spend  his  life  in  the  service  of  Our 
^fd,  remaining  quietly  at  peace  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
Knight's  revenue,!  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself;  yet 
tbis  was  not  so  easily  efiected  as  he  had  supposed  it  might 
^  For  being  pressingly  invited  to  repair  to  Bologna 
ty  Messser  Giulio  Bovio,  ^e  uncle  of  Vascone  Bovio,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  direct  the  construction  of  the  High  Altar 
la  the  church  of  the  Servites,  wil^  a  richly  decorated  tomb, 
he  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  that  entreaty,  and  the 
less  as  the  work  to  be  performed  was  for  a  church  of  his 
own  Order. 

The  above-named  altar  was  to  be  of  marble,  and  to  stand 
entirely  isolated,  the  tomb  was  in  like  manner  to  be  encrusted 
with  marble,  and  furthermore  to  be  enriched  with  elaborate 
ornaments  of  van-coloured  stones.     Giovann'  Agnolo  re- 

*  ?or  certain  details  relating  to  theae  knighthoods,  their  origin,  the  mode 
ff  their  distribution,  the  incomes  derived  from  them,  &c.,  the  reader 
■  refemd  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  piesent  work,  p.  169,  et  aeq.  See  also  Rankcy 
Ifutory  0/  ihe  Popes,  English  Edition,  vol.  L  p.  309,  et  eeq. 

t  See  Ranke,  he,  cU. 
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paired  to  Bologna  accordingly,  and  having  set  hand  to  tho 
work,  he  completed  the  same  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  months;  constructing  the  above-named  altar^  which 
occupies  the  entire  space  between  pillar  and  pillar,  and  en- 
closing the  whole  choir  of  the  monks,  which  is  all  of  marble, 
both  on  the  inner  and  outer  side.  In  the  centre  he  placed  a 
nude  figure  of  Our  Saviour  Christ,  two  braccia  and  a  half 
high,  with  other  statues  at  the  sides.* 

The  architecture  of  this  work  is  of  a  truly  beautiful  cha- 
racter, every  part  being  well  arranged,  and  all  so  carefully 
conjoined,  that  no  better  workmanship  could  be  executed. 
The  pavement  also,  beneath  which  is  the  sepulchre  of  Bovio, 
is  formed  in  well  fancied  compartments,  and  there  are  chan- 
deliers in  marble  of  much  beauty,  with  small  figures  and 
minute  stories  in  relief,  which  are  also  of  considerable  merit ; 
the  whole  fabric  is  rich  in  carvings,  but  the  figures — to  say 
nothing  of  their  being  small,  which  arises  from  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  the  transport  of  large  masses  of  marble  to 
Bologna — are  not  equal  to  the  architecture,  nor  do  they 
deserve  very  high  commendation.f 

While  Fra  Giovann'  Agnolo  was  occupied  at  Bologna 
with  this  undertaking,  he  gave  much  consideration  to  the 
question  as  to  where,  among  the  dwellings  belonging  to  hLs 
Order,  he  might  most  commodiously  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  ;  a  matter  on  which  he  had  come  to  no  definite  re- 
solution, when  hi»  most  intimate  friend  Maestro  Zaccheria, 
who  was  then  Prior  of  the  Nunziata  at  Florence,  desiring 
much  to  attract  him  to  that  place  and  to  fix  him  there,  spoke 
of  his  friend  to  the  Duke  Cosimo,  recalling  to  the  memory  of 
his  Excellency  the  great  merits  of  the  monk,  and  entreating 
him  to  command  his  services.  To  this  the  Duke  replied 
with  much  favour,  and  added,  that  he  would  find  occupation 
for  Giovann*  Agnolo,  so  soon  as  he  should  have  returned 
from  Bologna :  when  Maestro  Zaccheria  wrote  him  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  passed,  sending  him  also,  shortly  after- 

*  These  are  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  standing;  upright,  with 
those  of  Adam  and  Moaes,  seated  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  The  local 
writers  speak  highly  of  their  beauty  and  excellence.     See  Giordani. 

f  Many  authors  affirm  these  statues  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful.  Cer- 
tain compatriots  of  our  author,  defending  him  from  the  charge  jMmetimes 
brought  against  him  by  cavillers,  of  partiality  to  the  Florentines,  point  out 
the  opinion  here  given  as  one  among  many  proo&  of  bis  strict  impartiality. 
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wardS)  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici>*  iti 
which  that  Signore  encouraged  him  to  return  and  distinguihti 
himself  in  his  own  country,  by  some  important  work. 

Having  received  these  letters,  and  remembering  that 
Messer  Francesco  Riccio,t  afler  having  lived  for  many  year^ 
in  a  state  of  idiocy,  had  a(  length  died,  while  Bandinelli 
also  had  departed  this  life;  the  Frate,  to  whom  these  two 
persons  had  not  been  very  kindly  disposed,  wrote  replies  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  fail  to  return  for  the  service  of 
his  most  Illustrious  Excellency,  so  soon  as  he  possibly  could, 
hot  adding  that  he  desired  to  be  useful  in  matters  that  were 
not  of  a  worldly  character,  and  would  be  glad  to  employ 
himself  in  some  sacred  work,  seeing  that  his  whole  heart  was 
turned  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  saints. 

In  the  year  1561,  therefore,  Fra  Giovann'  Agnolo  at 
length  returned  to  Florence,  when,  as  the  Duke  and  Cardinal 
were  at  Pisa,  he  repaired  with  Maestro  Zaccheria  to  that 
ci^,  there  to  present  his  duty  to  their  most  illustrious  lord- 
ships.  He  was  received  by  each  of  those  Signori  with  the 
most  affable  kindness;  and  the  Duke,  having  added  that,  on 
his  own  return  to  Florence  the  Frate  should  be  at  once 
^ployed  on  some  work  of  importance,  Giovann'  Agnolo 
went  back  to  the  last-named  city. 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  by  the  intervention  of  Maestro 
Zaccheria,  Giovann'  Agnolo  obtained  permission  from  his 
brethren  of  the  Nunziata  to  erect  in  the  chapter-house  of 
that  convent,  where  he  had  many  years  before  produced  the 
figures  of  Moses  and  of  San  Paolo  in  stucco,:^  as  we  have 
'elated  above,  a  very  beautiful  sepulchre,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  place,  and  destined  for  the  tomb  of  himself 
and  snch  other  professors,  §  persons  belonging  to  the  arts 
of  design,  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  as  might  be 
unprovided  with  a  burial-place  of  their  own ;  proposing  to 
^e  an  arrangement,  as  he  subsequently  did,  for  the  settle- 
i&^t  of  his  property  on  the  monks,  under  the  condition  that 
OQ  certain  festival*  days,  as  well  as  on  ordinary  occasions, 
tl»ey  should  theie  perform  mass  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of 

Giovanni,  the  son  of  CoBroo  I.-^  Boliari, 
See  ante,  p.  98.  note  *. 
See  anle,  p.  94.  note  *• 
See  vol.  iv.  of  the  present  work,  p.  382. 
▼OL.  V.  I 
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those  to  be  interred  in  that  Chapter-hoiise.  He  stipulftfced^ 
mordoTer,  that  on  the  festival  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
in  each  year,  high  mass  should  be  read  and  a  sdemn  festiTal 
held,  while,  on  the  day  following,  the  office  for  the  dead 
shoald  be  performed  ;  aQ  being  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  the  persons  aboye-mentioned. 

This  plan  was  imparted  byFra  Giovann*  Agoolo  to  Maes- 
ttD  2^acdieria  and  to  GKorgio  Vasari,  who  was  their  intimate 
friend ;  when  they  held  much  discourse  together  conceniii^ 
the  affairs  of  that  Company  or  Brotherhood  of  Artists  which 
had  been  instituted  in  the  tikne  of  Giotto,*  and  had  esta- 
blished their  rooms  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  as 
appears  by  «  memorial  still  to  be  seen  at  the  high  altar  of 
the  Hospital,t  which  has  remained  from  those  days  even 
to  our  own :  eventually,  they  resolved  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity for  reviving  and  restoring  the  Company,  which,  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  their  place  at  the  high  altar  above^ 
mentioned,  had  been  transported  (as  will  be  related  in  the  life^ 
of  Jacopo  Oasentino)  to  that  part  of  tiie  vaults  beneath  the 
Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  whidh  are  dose  to  the  comer 
of  the  Via  ddla  Pengola ;  but  finally,  driven  thence  also, 
the  place  having  been  taken  from  them  by  Don  Isidoro  Mun- 
teguti,  director  of  the  hospital, — the  Brotherhood  had  almost 
^tirely  dispersed,  and  no  longer  held  its  assemblies.§ 

But  the  Frate,  Maestro  Zaochma,  and  Giorgio  Yasari, 
having  ttien  discoursed,  as  I  have  said,  at  much  length,  on 
the  state  of  that  Company,  Giovann'  Agnolo  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  matter  with  11  Bronzino,  Francesco  Sai^;aUo, 
Ammannato,  Yinoenzio  de*  Rossi,  Michele  di  Ridolfb,  and 
many  other  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  first  rank,  and 
having  explained  his  intentions,  all  the  most  noble  and 
excellent  artists  beloz^fing  to  the  vocatiiHis  of  design  were 

*  The  Company  was  in  &ct  founded  in  the  year  1349,  about  twehe 
yean  after  Hie  death  of  Giotto  that  is  to  say.— £^  Fhr^  1832-8. 

t  It  is  Be  longer  theie^ — Ihid. 
^  Z  Orniher,  ^as  has  been  lelated."    See  the  Life  of  Jacopo  di  Gaaca- 
tino,  vol.  i« 

§  From  the  records  of  receipt  and  outlay  of  the  Brotherhood,  it  would 
seem  that  the  payments  fbr  these  solemnities  were  stQl  made,  but  the  xeal 
of  the  members  having  cooled^  they  were  probably  not  mudi  frequented.— 
Afassellu 
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found,  wiien  the  morning  of  the  Most  H0I7  Trinitj  ha4 
arriyed,  to  have  assemhlcd  themselves  in  the  above-named 
Ghapter-honse.  Here,  a  most  solemn  festival  had  been 
arranged.  The  tomb  before-mentioned  being  then  com? 
pleted,  and  the  altar  so  nearly  finished  that  it  wanted  nor- 
thing with  the  exception  of  certain  figures  in  marble,  which 
were  to  be  placed  thereon. 

A  solemn  mass  was  then  said,  after  which  a  fine  oration 
was  made  hj  one  of  the  Servite  fathers  in  praise  of  Fra 
Giovann*  Agnolo,  and  of  the  magnificent  liberalitj  wliich  he 
luui  displayed  in  the  gift  thus  bestowed  on  the  above-named 
Company,  conferring  on  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  chapter* 
house,  that  tomb,  and  that  chapel,  wherein,  and  to  the  end  that 
they  might  at  once  take  possession  thereof,  it  was  then  deter- 
mined to  deposit  the  body  of  Fontormo,  which  had  previously 
reposed  in  the  first  small  cloister  of  the  Nunziata,  but  was 
now  to  be  laid  at  rest  within  the  tomb  in  question.  High 
mass  and  the  oration  being  finished,  the  Company  all 
went  into  the  church,  where  the  remains  of  the  above- 
named  Fontormo  had  been  placed  on  a  bier ;  this  was 
nised  on  the  shoulders  of  the  younger  members,  and 
C!ftch  man  taking  a  light  in  his  hand,  they  first  passed  in 
Fooession  around  the  Fiazza,  and  then  bore  the  corpse  to 
the  chapter-house,  where,  in  place  of  the  cloth  of  gold  with 
which  it  had  been  previously  adorned,  they  found  it  all  hung 
with  black,  whereon  were  paintings  of  the  dead  and  other 
objects  of  similar  character :  after  this  manner  was  the 
above-named  Fontormo  deposited  in  the  new  sepulchre.* 

The  Company  being  then  dismissed,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  first  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  following  Sunday, 
by  way  of  making  a  commencement ;  when  the  laws  of  the 
Society  were  to  be  examined,  a  selection  was  to  be  made 
from  the  best  among  the  members  who  were  then  to  serve  as 
administrators,  and  an  Academy  to  be  instituted,  where  the 
inexperienced  might  learn,  while  those  already  competent 

*  0&  the  itone  which  closes  the  aepulchie  are  sculptured  the  instnt- 
iDCBti  used  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  around  it  is  the  motto,  Fhreat 
ftmiper  ftei  mvtia  morte.  The  Tuscan  laws  do  not  now  permit  burial  in 
dnirches,  and  the  last  artist  intetred  there  was  the  celebrated  architect, 
^>*spao  Paoletti,  who  was  buried  in  that  place  in  the  year  ISIS,  during 
the  French  domination.-  J?</.  Fhr^  1832-8. 
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iDfprht  be  impelled  to  further  efforts  and  acquirements  by  an 
honoarable  and  commendable  emulation. 

Now  Giorgio  had  meanwhile  made  mention  of  these 
matters  to  the  Duke,  begging  him  to  favour  and  promote 
the.  study  of  those  noble  Arts  (as  he  had  done  that  of  Letters, 
by  the  re-opening  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  College  for  students,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Florentine  Academy),  when  Vasari  found  His  Excellency 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  favour  the  undertaking,  insomuch 
that  nothing  better  could  be  desired. 

But  some  time  afterwards  the  Servite  Monks,  having 
thought  further  of  the  business,  resolved,  and  gave  the  Com- 
pany to  understand  as  much,  that  they  would  not  permit 
their  Chapter-house  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
those  of  holding  festivals,  hearing  mass,  and  burying  the 
dead  ;  in  regard  to  the  assemblies  and  sittings,  therefore,  the 
monks  declared  that  they  would  have  no  proceeding  of  the 
kind  in  their  convent 

Of  all  this  Giorgio  Vasari  then  spoke  to  the  Duke,  re- 
questing him  to  bestow  a  place  of  assembly  on  the  Company, 
whereunto  His  Excellency  replied  that  he  had  been  thinking 
of  providing  one  fur  them,  where  they  might  not  only  esta- 
blish their  Brotherhood,  but  might  also  have  space  enough, 
to  give  evidence  of  their  ability  in  the  works  which  they 
langht  execute  therein.  A  short  time  afterwards,  therefore, 
the  Duke  wrote  to  Messer  Lelio  Torelli,*  to  the  Prior,  and 
to  the  Monks  of  the  Angeli,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
they  were  to  accommodate  the  aforesaid  Company  in  the 
Temple  which  had  been  commenced  in  their  monastery  by 
Filippo  Scolari,  called  Lo  Spano.f  The  monks  obeyed,  and 
the  Company  was  furnished  with  certain  i*ooms,  wherein 
tbey  assembled  many  times  with  the  good  favour  of  those 
fathers,  who  received  them  even  in  their  chapter-house  also 
on  several  occasions  and  with  infinite  courtesy. 

It  chanced,  nevertheless,  at  no  very  distant  period,  that 
some  of  the  monks  showed  themselves  to  be  by  no  means 
satisfied  at  this  assemblage  of  the  Company  within  their 

*  **  Messer  Lelio  Tnrelli,  of  Fano,  Auditor  to  the  Duke  Cosmo,  eK- 
ceUent  in  letters,  profound  in  thn  laws,  remarkable  for  sagnvity." — Batttni. 

t  Of  this  temple,  commenced  by  Filippo  Brunellescbi,  there  has  already 
been  mention  in  vol.  i.  of  tlic. present  work.  . 
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borders,  seeing  that  the  monastery  was  thereby  in  a  certain 
sort  embarrassed  and  rendered  dependent ;  as  to  the  Temple 
which  the  artists  talked  of  filling  with  their  works,  the 
monks,  so  far  as  thejwere  concerned,  thought  it  just  as  well 
that  it  should  remain  as  it  was.     His  Excellencj  therefore 
caused  it  to  be  signified  to  the  men  of  the  Academy,  which 
had  already  made  a  commencement,  and  had  solemnized  the 
festival  of  San  Luca  in  that  Temple  ;  that  since  the  monks 
of  the  Angeli,  from  what  he  could  learn,  did  not  receive  them 
verj  willingly  in  their  house,  he  would  himself  take  care  to 
provide  them  with  a  place  of  their  own.     The  Signor  Duke 
added  farther,  like  a  truly  magnanimous  prince  as  he  is, 
that  he  would  not  only  ever  continue  to  favour  the  said 
Academy,  but  would  himself  be  the  head  thereof,  its  chief, 
its  guide,  and  its  protector';  appointing  to  that  end  a  repre- 
mutative  of  his  person,  who  should  be  constantly  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  body ;  and  should  be  chosen  year  by 
year  as  lieutenant  of  His  Excellency.    Acting  on  this  sugges- 
tion, there  was  then  elected  as  the  first  of  these  representa- 
tives, the  Iteverend  Don  Yincenzio  Borghini,  Director  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Innocents  ;  for  all  which  favours  and  proofs 
"f  affection  granted  by  the  Signor  Duke  to  his  new  Academy 
l>e  received  the   thanks  of  the  same  through  a  deputation 
of  ten  belonging  to  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  their 
number. 

But  of  this  matter  I  will  not  speak  further  on  the  present 
f^f^casion,  seeing  that  the  reform  of  the  Company  and  the 
rules  of  the  Academy  are  treated  of  at  great  length  in  the 
report  prepared  by  the  men  chosen  and  selected  for  that 
purpose  from  the  whole  body,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
above-named  representative  or  deputy  of  the  Duke,  and  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  reference  to  His  Excellency.  I  will 
but  add  the  names  of  the  members  to  whom  the  reform  and 
the  preparation  of  rules  was  committed  ;  and  these  were, 
Fra  Giovanni'  Agnolo,  Francesco  da  Sangallo,  Agnolo  Bron- 
ano,  Giorgio  Yasari,  Michele  di  Ridolfo,  and  Pier  Francesco 
<ii  Jacopo  di  Sandro.* 

I  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention,  that  as  the  old  seal 
uid  arms,  or  rather  device  of  the  Company,  the  winged  Ox 

*  This  19  the  tame  Pier-Franoesoo  who  is  mentioned  among  the  disciples 
of  Andrea  del  Saito.~JStf.  Flor^  1832-8. 
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lying  down  namely,  which  is  the  animal  that  always  accom- 
panies St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  was  displeasing  to  many 
among  them,  so  they  determined  to  choose  another,  and 
every  memher  was  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
.  ject,  either  hy  word  of  mouth  or  in  a  drawing.  The  most 
singular  fancies,  and  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  whimsical 
and  extravagant  of  inventions,  were  accordingly  presented 
It  is,  however,  not  yet  decided  as  to  which  of  all  among 
these  proposals  wiU  be  finally  accepted.* 

Martino  meanwhile,  the  disciple  of  Giovann'  Agnolo, 
having  arrived  in  Florence  from  Messina,  departed  this  life 
in  the  first-named  city,  but  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there; 
he  was  then  buried  in  the  new  sepulchre  which  his  master 
had  constructed,  and  where  no  long  time  after,  in  the  year 
1564  that  is  to  say,  that  Father,  Fra  Giovann'  Agnolo 
himself,  was  likewise  interred  with  the  most  honourable 
obsequies.  Among  the  solemnities  was  a  very  fine  oration 
in  praise  of  that  excellent  sculptor,  and  this  was  publicly 
pronounced  in  the  Church  of  the  Nunziata,  by  the  most 
reverend  and  Y&ry  learned  Maestro  Michelagnolo. 

Our  arts  may  indeed  be  truly  said  to  be  deeply  indebted 
in  many  ways  to  Fra  Giovann*  Agnolo,  who  bore  infinite 
love  to  the  same  as  well  as  to  the  artists  by  whom  they  are 
exercised ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  all  besides,  how  hugely 
,  serviceable  has  already  been,  and  still  more  will  be,  that 
Academy  to  which  he,  in  the  manner  above-described,  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  given  origin,  and  which  is  now  onder 
the  protection  of  the  Signor  Duke  Cosimo,  by  whose  com- 
mand the  society  is  at  this  time  holding  its  assembliea 
in  the  new  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  wherein  there  are  so 
many  works  in  sculpture,  by  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti. 

Here  then  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  many  ad- 
mirable productions  displayed  by  our  artists,  moved  as  they 
are  by  emulation  among  themselves,  and  by  the  wish  to 
prove  themselves  not  unworthy  academicians.  Li  the  ob- 
sequies of  the  above-named  Buonarroti  himself,  for  example^ 

*  The  device  of  the  above-named  Company  and  Academy  of  the  fin* 
Arts,  was  eventually,  and  still  is,  formed  of  three  chaplets  intertwined,  to 
indicate  the  three  arts  of  design,  with  the  following  motto  : — 

Jbevan  di  terra  al  del  nottro  itUetteiio.  ' 

They  raise  our  minds  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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which  were^  I  do  not  nj  magnificent  onlj^  but  little  less 
than  regal  in  their  splendour,  they  verj  greatly  distinguished 
themselves,  and  still  more  on  occasion  of  the  Nuptials  of 
the  most  lUustrioas  Signer,  the  Don  Francesco  Medici, 
Prince  of  Florence,  and  of  the  most  exalted  Queen,  Joanna  of 
Austria,  wherein  they  did  indeed  perform  admirable  works, 
as  has  been  fully  and  with  good  order  related  by  others,  and 
as  will  be  repeated  in  a  more  suitable  place  and  more  at 
length,  by  ourselves. 

And  now,  since  not  only  from  the  life  of  the  above-men- 

tioued  Father  Fra  Giovann'  Agnolo,  but  also  from  those  of 

others,  of  whom  we  have  before  held  discourse,  it  has  been 

shown,  and  is  continually  seen,  that  a  truly  good  monk  is 

useful  to  the  world ;  not  only  in  letters,  in  the  education  of 

youth,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  arts 

and  other  noble  vocations,  wherein  they  have  by  no  means 

canse  to  be  ashamed  of  comparison  with  others ; — since  it 

is  thus^  I  say,  we  may  perhaps  be  suffered  to  declare  that 

those  who  too  broadly  affirm  the  contrary,  and  declare  that 

monks  select  their  mode  of  life  because  they  are  incapable, 

from  poverty  of  spirit,  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  have 

done  so  unadvisedly,  and  that  such  opinion  is  maintained  rather 

&OBI  anger  or  from  some  private  pique,  than  with  any  good 

i^easoQ  and  from  a  love  of  truth.     But  may  God  forgive 

tbem  for  that  error.     Fra  Giovann*  Agnolo  hved  sixty  five 

yean,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  August,  1563. 


THE  FLOBENTINE  PAINTER,  FRANCESCO  SALVIATI. 

[BOBir  1510— DIED  1563.] 

Thb  faiher  of  Francesco  Salviati,*  whose  life  we  are  now 
about  to  write,  and  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1510,  was  a 
good  man,  call^  Miehdagnolo  de'  Bossi,  a  weaver  of  vdvets. 
He  had  not  only  this  son,  but  many  other  children  besides^ 
both  male  and  female;  and  having  therefore  great  need 
<A  assistance,  had  determined  within  himself  that  Fran- 

*  So  called  from  tbe  fayour  and  protection  accorded  to  bim  bj  tbe 
^ninmA  of  that  name.  See  fol.  it.  p.  378.  See  also  Biyan,  DitHimar^ 
ofFmnitnand  Bttymerg, article « SalvntL" 
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cesco  should  by  all  means  learn  his  own  trade  of  weaving 
velvet 

But  the  youth,  whose  mind  was  tamed  to  other  matters, 
had  a  mortal  dislike  to  the  labours  of  that  calling,  although 
the  trade  had  in  old  times  been  exercised  by  persons  —  I  \nll 
not  say  noble, — yet,  who  were  at  least,  in  good  and  easy  cir- 
cumstances, nay,  rich  men,  as  is  well  known.  Francesco  did, 
nevertheless,  fulfil  the  desire  of  his  father  in  that  matter,  but 
with  much  ill  will,  and  being  oftentimes  in  the  society  of  the 
sons  of  Domenico  Naldini,  a  very  honourable  citizen  (who 
had  his  house  in  the  Via  de*  Servi,  and  was  the  neighbour 
of  Michelagnolo),  Francesco  was  remarked  to  be  much  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  courteous  and  elegant  manners  of  those 
with  whom  he  thus  associated  ;  he  likewise  displayed  a 
decided  love  for  the  arts  of  design. 

In  these  dispositions  the  boy  was  much  encouraged  by  a 
cousin  of  his  named  Diacceto,  who  was  a  goldsmith,  and  a 
youth  of  some  ability  in  drawing,  for  the  latter  not  only 
taught  Francesco  what  little  he  knew,  but  also  furnished  him 
with  numerous  designs  by  various  artists  of  eminence,  and 
over  these  Francesco  laboured  secretly  day  and  night  with 
indescribable  zeal,  but  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
father.  The  fact  became  known  nevertheless  to  Domenico 
Naldini,  who  after  having  well  examined  the  child,  said  so 
much  to  Michelagnolo  his  father,  that  the  weaver  finally 
agreed  to  place  his  boy  in  the  shop  of  his  uncle,  there  to 
learn  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  when  the  facilities  afforded 
him  for  drawing  were  turned  to  such  extraordinary  account 
by  Francesca  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  was  found 
to  have  made  an  amount  of  progress  at  which  every  one  who 
beheld  it  was  amazed. 

Now  there  was  at  that  time  a  society  of  young  goldsmiths 
and  painters  in  Florence,  who  were  accustomed  occasionally  to 
meet  together  and  proceed  on  festival  days  or  at  other  times  to 
copy  or  design  from  the  best  works,  wherever  these  were  to  be 
found  dispersed  about  the  city  ;  but  among  all  these  young 
men,  there  was  none  who  exerted  himself  with  more  zeal  and 
love  on  these  occasions  than  Francesco.  The  youths  com- 
posing this  society  were  Nanni  di  Prospcro  delle  Corniaole,* 

*  Nanni  di  Protpero  delle  Corniole  vae  a  relation  of  the  ranoimed 
Giovanni  delle  Corniole,  of  whom  fiiTourable  mention  haa  been  made  in 
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the  goldsmith  Francesco  di  Girolamo,  of  Prato,  Nannoccio  of 
San  Giorgio/  and  many  others,  who  proved  at  a  later  period 
to  be  very  excellent  masters  in  their  vocations. 

Ac  this  period,  Francesco  and  Giorgio  Yasari,  being  at 
that  time  both  children,  formed  an  intimacy  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  the  year  1523,  Silvio  Passerini,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Cortona,  chancing  to  pass  through  Arezzo,  An- 
tonio Yasari,  who  was  his  kinsman,  conducted  his  eldest  son 
Gioi^o  to  pay  his  duty  to  that  prelate.  The  Cardinal, 
therefore,  finding  that  this  child,  who  was  then  but. nine 
years  old,  had  been  so  carefully  instructed  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  by  Messer  Antonio  da  Saccone  and  by 
the  excellent  Aretine  poet,  Messer  Giovanni  Polkstra,!  that 
he  could  repeat  a  large  part  of  the  JBneid  of  Yirgii  by  heart, 
while  he  had  also  been  brought  forward  in  drawing  by  the 
French  painter  Guglielmo  da  Marcilla  ;:|:  seeing  this,  I  say, 
the  Cardinal  made  an  arrangement  with  Antonio  Yasari,  to 
the  end  that  Ahe  latter  should  himself  conduct  the  child  to 
Florence. 

Here  Giorgio  was  placed  in  the  house  of  Messer  Niccolb 
Vespacci,  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  whose  dwelling  was  beside 
the  PoDte  Vecchio  and  near  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre ; 
he  WAS  then  sent  to  study  under  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti. 
This  circumstance  attracted  the  notice  of  Francesco,  who  was 
at  that  time  living  in  the  lane  beside  the  residence  of  Messer 
Bivigliano  (where  his  father  employed  many  workmen  iii  a 
la^e  house,  with  its  front  looking  on  the  Yacchereccia, 
which  he  had  rented  there) ;  and,  as  every  creature  loves  its 
like,  he  contrived  in  such  sort,  that  by  means  of  Messer 
Marco  da  Lodi,  who  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
above*named  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  he  established  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  said  Giorgio,  Messer  Marco  hav- 
ing showed  to  Giorgio  a  portrait,  which  pleased  the  boy  very 
greatly,  and  which  had  been  executed  by  Francesco,  who 
had  shortly  before  devoted  himself  to  painting  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Giuliano  Bugiardini.§ 

the  Life  of  Valerio  Vicentino,  for  which  see  toI.  iii.  p.  467,  ei  aeq.  This 
•ppeaiB  from  a  document  discoYered  by  Manni,  and  cited  by  Bottari. 

*  Of  whom  there  is  further  mention  hereafter. 

t  Already  more  than  once  alluded  to,  as  in  the  Life  of  Rosso,  and  of 
lAppoU,  for  which  see  fol.  iii.  p.  304,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  146. 

t  Whose  Life  will  be  found  in  vol.  iiL  p.  66. 

§  For  the  Life  of  this  artist  see  vol.  iv.  p.  296,  et  seq. 
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Yasftriy  meanwhile^  had  not  been  sobered  to  negleet  tiie 
pursuit  of  learning  and  the  acknces,  but,  bj  order  of  the 
Cardinal,  he  passed  two  hours  of  each  day  with  Ij^Hto  and 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  under  the  inatmcticMn  of  their  pre- 
<*eptor  II  Pierio^  who  was  a  most  able  man.*  With  reelect 
to  the  friendship  cimtroeted,  as  I  have  said,  between  Yasad 
and  Francesco^  this  was  such  that  it  never  ceased  to  exist 
between  them,  although  their  emulati<m  of  each  other,  witb 
a  certain  haughtiness  of  manner,  of  which  the  said  Franeesoo 
BixnetiBies  gave  evidence  in  speech^  caused  manj  people  to 
think  otherwise. 

When  Yasari  had  been  some  few  months  with  Michelsg^ 
nolo,  that  excellent  man  was  summoned  by  Pope  Clement  to 
Eome,  there  to  receive  the  Pontiff's  orders  for  the  oommence- 
raent  of  the  Library  of  San  Lorenso^  when  G^iorgio  was 
placed  by  him,  before  his  departure,  with  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
pursuing  the  studies  of  design  under  that  artist.  Yasari 
then  assisted  Francesco  in  secret,  by  lending  to  him  the 
drawings  of  his  (Yasari's)  master,  the  former  having  no 
prreater  delight  than  that  oi  studying  the  sam^  as  in  iact  he 
did,  night  and  day.  At  a  later  period  also^  and  when  Yasari 
was  sent  by  the  Magnificent  IppoHto  to  learn  drawing  with 
Baocio  Bandinelli,  who  wa»  well  content  to  have  that  youth 
with  him,  and  instructed  him  gladly  ;  the  boy  gave  himself 
no  rest  until  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  Francesco  likewise 
admitted,  which  he  ultimately  did,  to  the  great  profit  of  them 
both,  seeing  that  they  made  more  progress,  thus  drawing 
together,  in  one  month,  than  they  would  have  done  in  two 
years  had  each  been  working  alone.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  in  regard  to  another  youth  who  was  with  Baccio 
Bandinelli  at  the  same  time^  that  Nannoccio  daBa  Coata  San 
Giorgio  namely,  <^whom  mention  has  been  made  immedi- 
ately abovef 

*  ^  Pierio  Valeriaao  or  Giovanni  Pietro  Bolzani  of  B^uno.  Hii 
master  Sabelliiu  gare  him  the  name  of  Pierio^  in  allusion  to  the  Husei^ 
tmder  their  appellation  of  the  Ptendm,  he  haring  been  a  loYtst  of  those 
ladies  from  hia  infimey."  Fof  thia  learned  note  ve  are  indebted  to  a  com- 
patriot of  ouz  author,  vhoie  name  eacapea  the  siemoiy  of  the  pnsnt 
writer. 

t  This  is  that  Nannocdo  of  whom  it  has  already  been  lekted,  in  the 
Life  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  nam^y,  that  he  weniiate  Fnace  with  the  Gsr- 
dinal  de  Tounon, 
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In  ihe  year  1527>  when  the  Medici  were  expelled  from 
the  city  of  Florence  and  there  was  much  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria,  a  large  bench  or  form  being 
cast  down  from  on  high,  with  intent  that  it  should  fall  on 
those  who  were  attacking  the  door,  it  chanced,  as  Fortune 
would  have  it,  that  the  missile  fell  upon  the  arm  of  the 
David,  in  marble,  by  Buonarroti,  which  is  on  the  platform, 
and  the  arm  was  thereby  broken  into  three  pieces.     These 
fragments  having  been  thus  suffered  to  remain  lying  on  the 
earth  for  three  days  without  having  been  lifted  up  by  any 
man,  Francesco  repaired  to  the  Fonte  Vecchio  to  seek  Yasari, 
and  having  imparted  his  purpose  to  him,  the  two  boys,  chil- 
dren as  they  were,  advanced  into  the  Piazza,  without  think* 
ing  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  thus  exposed  themselves, 
md  from  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  on  gufurd  they  gathered 
up  the  three  pieces  of  that  arm,  and  carried  them  into  the 
hoase  of  Michelagnolo  the  father  of  Francesco,  in  the  lane 
beside  the  dwelling  of  Messer  Bivigliano.     From  this  place 
it  was  that  the  Duke  Cosimo,  in  course  of  time,  r^ained 
those  fragments  which  he  then  had  fastened  to  the  statue  by 
means  of  copper  nails. 

The  House  of  Medici  being  thus  in  exile,  and  with  them 
the  above-named  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  Antonio  Yasari  took 
his  son  back  to  Arezzo,  and  this  to  the  no  small  regret  of 
Francesco  and  himself,  who  loved  each  other  like  brothers. 
Tkef  were,  however,  not  separated  long  ;  seeing  that  the 
plague,  which  broke  out  in  the  following  August,  caused  the 
death  of  the  father  of  Giorgio  with  that  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
house,  when  Yasari  was  so  earnestly  pressed  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence, by  the  letters  of  Francesco,  who  had  himself  been  on 
the  point  of  dying  in  the  pestilence,  that  the  said  Giorgio 
finally  agreed  to  do  so.  There,  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
impelled  by  their  necessities  and  by  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment, they  laboured  with  indescribable  zeal  and  industry, 
insomuch  that  they  both  made  very  remarkable  progress ; 
taking  refuge  meanwhile,  as  did  also  the  above-named  Nan- 
noccio  da  San  Giorgio,  in  the  workshops  of  the  painter  Baf- 
faello  dd  Brescia,*  where  Francesco  executed  numerous  small 

*  "The  iiBine  of  thii  artkt  would  hwre  been  loit,**  remark  the  Fkven* 
tine  Editora  of  the  PaarigU  Editkm  of  our  author,  **  had  it  not  thus 
dropped  from  the  pen  of  Yanii."    Lansi,  toL  iL  p«  22$,  haa  made  men- 
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pictures,  he  being  most  of  all  in  need  of  exertion,  as  having 
to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  life. 

In  the  year  1529,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  Francesco  that 
he  was  doing  any  great  good  in  the  workshops  of  Brescia, 
he  went,  as  did  Nannoccio,  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  with  whom 
they  remained  during  all  the  time  of  the  siege,  but  in  the 
midst  of  such  grievous  privations,  that  they  afterwards  both 
repented  the  not  having  accompanied  Giorgio,  who  spent 
that  year  at  Pisa,  and  amused  himself  during  four  months 
by  studying  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  under  the  above-named 
Manno.  Yasari  subsequently  repaired  to  Bologna  ;  and  this 
he  did  at  the  time  when  Charles  V.  was  there  crowned  Em- 
peror  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  About  the  same  period,  Fran- 
cesco, who  had  remained  in  Florence,  painted  on  a  small 
panel  a  votive  picture  for  a  soldier  who  had  made  his  vow 
thereof  at  a  moment  when,  being  in  his  bed,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  other  soldiers  who  designed  to  kill  him.  Tho 
Work  was  a  thing  of  no  moment,  but  Francesco  had  studied 
it  most  carefully,  and  finished  it  to  perfection  :  this  picture 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Giorgio  Yasari  not  many  years  ago, 
when  the  latter  presented  it  to  the  reverend  Don  Yincenzio 
Borghini,  director  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Innocents,  by  whom 
it  is  very  highly  valued. 

For  the  Black  Friars  of  the  Badia,  Francesco  painted  three 
small  pictures  in  a  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  wood-carver  Tasso,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Triumphal  Arch.  The  subject  of  one  of  these  little  stories 
was  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham ;  that  of  the  Second  was  the 
Fall  of  the  Manna;  and  of  the  Third,  the  Hebre^trs  eating  the 
Paschal  Lamb  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  Egypt; 
these  works  were  executed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  gave 
a  foretaste  of  what  Francesco  was  afterwards  to  become.* 
He  subsequently  painted  a  picture  of  Dalilah  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  Sampson,  for  Francesco  Sertini,  by  whom  the  work 
was  sent  into  France ;  in  the  background  of  this  painting  u 
seen  the  same  Sampson,  when,  casting  his  arms  around  the 

tion  of  a  Fra;  Raffaello  da  Brescia,  an  Olivetine  monk,  who  painted  in 
the  Choir  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco,  at  Bologna.  Artists  of  this  name  an* 
'however  very  numerous ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  tbirtj  enumerated'  by 
Zani.    See  the  Eneiohpedia  MetocUca. 

•  This  work  is  unhappily  lost.— JStf.  Flor^  1832-8. 
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Columns  of  the  Temple,  he  brings  that  building  down  upon 
the  Philistines ;  and  the  picture  was  one  of  such  merit  that 
it  served  to  make  Francesco  known  as  the  most  deserving 
among  all  the  young  painters  who  were  then  in  Florence. 

No  long  time  afterwards,  the  master  in  clock-making, 
Benvenuto  della  Yolpaia,  being  in   Rome,  was  request^ 
by  Cardinal  Salviati  the  elder  to  find  him  a  young  painter, 
whom  he  might  retain  in  his  house,  and  who  would  paint  for 
liim  such  pictures  as  it  might  please  him  to  command,  when 
Benvenuto  proposed  to  that  Prelate  the  Florentine  Francesco^ 
who  was  his  friend,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
capable  of  all  the  young  painters  of  his  acquaintance;  and 
this  Benvenuto  did  all  the  more  willingly,  as  the  Cardinal 
had  promised  him  to  give  every  facility  for  study,  and  all 
kinds  of  assistance,    to   the  young  artist  who  might  be 
^lelected.     The  qualities  of  Francesco  as  they  were  described 
by  Benvenuto  della  Volpaia,  being  approved  by  the  Cardinal, 
the  latter  commissioned  Benvenuto  to  send  for  him,  and 
gaTe  him  money  for  that  purpose ;  Francesco  was  summoned 
accordingly,  and  his  manner  of  proceeding  in  his  works,  as 
well  as  his  character  and  habits,  proving  agreeable  to  the 
Cardinal,  that  Prelate  commanded  that  he  should  have  apart- 
ments prepared  for  him  in  the  Borgo  Yecchio,  with  a  stipend 
of  foar  crowns  per  month,  and  a  place  at  the  table  of  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Cardinal's  household. 

The  first  works  undertaken  for  Cardinal  Salviati  by 
Francesco  (to  whom  it  appeared  that  he  had  met  With  a 
piece  of  singular  good  fortune)  were,  first  a  picture  of  Our 
I^y,  which  was  considered  very  beautiful;  and  next  the 
Portrait  of  a  French  Nobleman,  who  is  represented  in  chase 
of  a  hind  which,  being  hard  pressed,  is  taking  refuge  in  the 
Temple  of  Diaua ;  of  this  last  work,  I  have  myself  the  draw- 
ing by  his  hand,  which  I  keep  as  a  memorial  of  Francesco 
in  my  book  of  designs.  These  paintings  being  completed, 
Cardinal  Salviati  caused  our  artist  to  make  the  Portrait  of 
one  of  his  nieces  in  a  singularly  beautiful  picture  of  Our 
Lady ;  this  Signora,  the  Cardinal  had  given  in  marriage  to 
the  Signor  Cagnino  Gonzaga,  whose  portrait  was  in  like 
manner  depicted  by  Francesco. 

Finding  himself  thus  in  Rome,  Francesco  had  now  no  more 
earnest  desire  than  that  of  seeing  his  friend  Giorgio  Vaaari 
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in  the  sfone  dty ;  and  in  this  respect  Fortune  proved  hersdf 
ikvourabk  to  his  wishes,  but  still  more  so  to  those  of  the 
aforesaid  Giorgio  himself.  And  the  matter  happened  on  this 
wise:  the  Cardinal  Iptr:>Iito,  having  parted  in  great  anger 
ftom  Pope  Clement  YII.  for  causes  which  were  set  forth 
at  the  time,  did  nevertheless  return  to  Borne  before  aoj 
long  period  had  elapsed,  accompanied  by  Baccio  YaiorL 
He  then  passed  through  Arezzo,  where  he  found  Gior^o, 
who  had  at  that  time  been  left  without  his  father,  and 
was  passing  his  time  in  the  best  manner  that  he  could ;  the 
Cardinal,  therefore,  desiring  that  the  youth  should  make 
progress  in  art,  and  wishing  moreover  to  have  him  near  hia 
own  person,  gave  orders  to  Tommaso  de'  Nerli,  who  was 
commissary  in  Arezzo,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  send 
Yasari  to  Rome  so  soon  as  he  should  have  finished  a  Chapel 
in  fresco,  which  he  was  at  that  time  painting  for  the  Monks 
of  San  Bernardo  of  the  Order  of  Monte  Oliveto  in  Arezzo^ 
a  commission  which  was  instantly  attended  to  by  Nerli. 

Arrived  in  Rome,  therefore,  the  first  thing  which  Grioigio 
did  was  to  seek  Francesco,  who  joyfully  described  to  him  the 
great  famur  in  which  he  stood  with  the  Cardinal  his  Lord, 
and  declaring  that  he  was  now  in  a  place  where  he  could 
study  to  his  heart's  content ;  he  added,  moreover,  ^  Not  only 
do  I  enjoy  the  present,  but  I  hope  sdil  better  things  fot  the 
future,  for  besides  that  I  now  have  thyself  in  Brane,  thee 
with  wh<mi,  as  with  a  near  friend,  I  may  take  coonsd  and 
confer  on  matters  relating  to  oar  art;  there  is  also  the 
prospect  of  my  admission  into  the  service  of  the  Cardinal 
Ippc^to  de'  Medici,  ironi  whose  liberality  and  from  the  favour 
of  the  Pqpe  I  may  expect  still  greater  things  than  I  now 
possess ;  nay  this  last  will  certainly  happen,  if  a  yoang  man 
who  is  now  expected  from  i^iyroad  *  shoidd  fail  to  arrive." 

*  **  From  abroad.'*  It  is  without  doubt  wtSi  known  to  nost  of  our 
readen  tb«t  an  Italian  of  the  6^  times  conaiderod  eveiy  Hian  a  foveigBier, 
if  born  or  dweUiiig,  I  do  not  say  in  the  next  state,  but  in  the  Be^UMHuing 
towns  of  his  own  state ;  nay«  it  is  well  if  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  do  not  eren 
now  oooader  him  as  a  '^  natutal  enemy"  also.  It  has  not  un£req[nently  hap* 
pened  to  the  present  writer,  when  reraarkmg  on  some  one  of  those  triflinx 
impositions  or  yezations  of  idiatever  kind,  wheveantii  tiie  tavaUflr  is  **  hdr,^ 
to  be  asked  what  better  could  be  expected,  Amt  ''is  he  not  a  Beigs- 
masco,  a  Cortonese^  an  UiUnate,  a  Perugino  V  a  natire  of  some  town  or 
v2]age  in  abort,  at  least  half  a  league  removed  fiom  the  one  entitled  to^ 
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Now  Giorgio  knew  that  the  jonth  thus  expected  was. 
lumsd^  and  that  the  place  to  which  Fianoetco  was  looking 
forward  had  been  reseired  for  him;  bat  he  would  not  say  any 
thing  of  that  fitct  he  the  moment,  seeing  that  a  oertain  doubt 
had  entered  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  Cardinal  m%ht  not 
have  another  person  in  view  besides  himself;  he  was  there- 
fore unwilling  to  advance  an  assertion  which  might  after* 
wards  be  found  incorrect.     Yasari  had  broo^ht  a  letter  from 
the  above-mentioned  Commissarj  NerU  to  the  Cardinal,  but 
tlus,  ia  the  five  days  during  which  he  had  then  been  in  Borne,. 
he  had  not  yet  presented ;  at  length,  however,  he  wmt  with 
Francesco  to  the  palace,  wliere,  in  what  is  now  the  Hall 
of  the  Kings,  they  found  Messer  Marco  da  Lodi,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  as 
we  have  said,  bat  had  since  entered  that  of  the  Medici.   Fre- 
seating  himself  to  Messer  Marco,  therefore,  Yasari  told  him 
that  he  had  brought  a  letter  firom  the  Commissary  at  Areszo,. 
which  was  to  be  ddivered  to  the  Cardinal,  and  which  he 
^^^gg^  Messer  Marco  to  present     While  the  latter  was 
proDuaog  to  do  this  immediately,  it  so  chanced  that  the 
Cardinal  himself  came  in,  and  Giorgio^  hastening  towards 
^  delivered  the  letter  at  the  same  time  that  he  kissed  his 
^^*n^    He  was  very  favouraUy  received  by  the  Prelate, 
who  instantly  commanded  the  Steward  of  the  Household, 
Jacopone  di  Bibbiena,  to  find  rooms  for  him,  and  to  give 
^  t  place  at  the  table  of  the  Pages.    It  seemed  a  little 
^^ge  to  Francesco  that  Giorgio  had  not  confided  the 
^tta  to  him,  but  he  was  neverthdess  persuaded  that  he 
^  acted  from  right  motives,  and  done  what  he  thought  the 
^;  when  the  said  Jacopone,  therefore,  had  given  Giorgio 
^ms  b^nd  the  Santo  Spirito,  which  was  very  near  to  the 
dweOmg  of  Francesco^  the  two  young  men  worked  hard 
^^S^r  throughout  the  winter,  studying  the  productions 
1*^  art  in  company,  to  the  great  profit  of  both,  insomuch  that 
^1^  nothing,  whether  in  the  Palace*  or  elsewhere,  that 
"^  did  not  fully  copy,  or  at  least  partially  design.     It  is 
^e  that  when  the  P<^  was  in  the  Palace  they  could  not  do 
^  BO  commodiously  as  they  might  have  desired,  but  no 

^^  ia  the  birth  of  lum  who  made  the  remark.     The  tendencies  of  so- 
^vortble  a  state  of  things  as  this  will  be  obvious  to  all. 
•  The  Vatican 
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sooner  did  His  Holiness  ride  forth,  which  was  his  very  fre- 
quent custom,  to  the  Magliana,*  than  they  gained  admission, 
ij  means  of  their  friends,  to  the  rooms  so  often  mentioned, 
and  there  they  would  remain  from  morning  till  night  with* 
out  anything  better  to  eat  than  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  being 
very  nearly  frozen  with  the  cold. 

The  Cardinal  Salviati  having  subsequently  commanded 
Francesco  to  paint  in  fresco  that  chapel  of  his  palace 
wherein  he  heard  mass  every  morning,  and  the  subject 
chosen  being  stories  from  the  Life  of  San  Giovanni  Battista, 
Francesco  set  himself  to  study  the  nude  figure  from  the  life ; 
this  he  did  in  a  bathing  house  that  was  near  his  dwelling, 
still  accompanied  by  Giorgio,  and  at  that  time  they  also 
made  several  dissections  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  spring  having  at  length  appeared,  and  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  being  despatched  by  the  Pope  into  Hungary,  that 
Prelate  gave  orders  before  his  departure,  to  the  effect,  that 
Yasari  should  be  sent  to  Florence,  there  to  execute  certain 
pictures,  and  copies  of  pictures,  which  were  then  to  be 
forwarded  to  Rome.  But  in  July  of  that  year,  what  with 
the  fatigues  he  had  borne  in  the  winter,  and  the 
heats  of  the  summer,  Yasari  fell  sick,  and  was  carried 
in  a  litter  to  Arezzo,  much  to  the  grief  of  Francesco, 
who  became  ill  also  and  was  on  the  point  of  deatL 
He  did,  nevertheless,  recover  at  length,  and  then  received  a 
commission,  by  the  intervention  of  the  master  in  wood- 
carving,  Antonio  Labacco,  to  paint  a  fresco  for  Maestro 
Filippo  da  Siena,  in  a  niche  over  a  door  behind  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace.  The  subject  of  this  work  is 
our  Saviour  Christ,  speaking  with  San  Filippo,  and  in  two 
angles  are  the  Yirgin  with  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  execution  of  the  whole  work  pleased  Maestro  Filippo 
very  greatly,  insomuch  that  it  caused  him  to  offer  a  second 
commission  to  Francesco,  a  large  picture  namely,  to  be 
painted  in  the  same  place.  This  was  likewise  a  story  of  the 
Madonna,  her  Assumption  that  is  to  say,  and  it  occupied 
one  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  Church  above  mentioned,  which 
compartment  had  not  previously  received  any  decoration,  f 

*  Then  a  villa  of  the  Popes;  the  building,  which  was  situate  at  aboat 
four  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  afterwards  tamed 
into  a  (invent  for  the  Nuns  of  Santa  Cecilia. — Bottari, 

t  These  works  have  perished. — IlAd* 
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Now  Francesco,  reflecting  that  he  had  to  execute  this 
work,  not  only  in  a  place  of  great  publicity,  but  one  in 
which  there  were  paintings  bj  men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, Raflaello  da  Urbino,  H  Rosso,  Baldassare  da  Siena, 
and  others,  gave  his  utmost  attention  to  the  saipe ;  and, 
painting  it  in  oil  on  the  wall,  he  spared  no  pains  or  studj  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  for  which  cause  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  picture  which  has  been  highly  extolled,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  very  beautiful  one.*  Among  other  figures  therein, 
one  (with  the  hands  joined)  is  the  Portrait  of  the  above-named 
Maestro  Filippo,  and  is  justly  held  to  be  most  excellent. 
And  now,  as  Francesco  was  in  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Salviati,  as  we  have  said,  and  was  known  to  be  his  creature, 
be  began  to  be  called  Cecchinof  Salviati ;  and  being  soon 
known  by  no  other  name,  he  retained  that  appellation  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Pope  Clement  VII.  being  now  dead,  and  having  been 
succeeded  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti  caused 
the  Arms  of  the  new  Pontiflf  to  be  painted  on  the  front  of 
his  bouse  near  the  Bridge  of  Sant'  Agnolo  ;  the  commission 
for  that  work  was  given  to  Francesco,  who  executed  the 
same,  together  with  certain  nude  figures  of  vast  size,  in  so 
good  a  manner,  that  he  gave  infinite  satisfaction.  He  took 
tbe  Portrait  of  the  aforesaid  Messer  Bindo  likewise,  about 
the  same  period,  and  this  also  was  a  Yery  good  figure,  as  well 
as  a  fine  likeness :  it  was  subsequently  sent  to  Altoviti's  Villa,! 
at  San  Mizzano,  in  the  Yaldarno,  where  it  still  remains. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Francesco  painted  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  picture  in  oil  for  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  a 
^ipa;  this  work,  the  subject  of  which  is  an  Annuncia- 
tion of  Our  Lady,  he  finished  with  extraordinary  care. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  at  Rome  also,  in 
the  year  1535  ;  he  painted  certain  stories  in  chiaro-scuro  for 
Antonio  San  Gallo  ;  these  were  placed  in  the  Arch  erected 

*  The  work  here  described  having  suffered  very  greatly,  was  ultimately 
replaced  by  one  in  stucco. — Bottari. 

t  Cecchino  is  the  diminutive  of  **  Cecco,"  the  Italian  **  Frank." 

+  This  portrait  is  lost,  but  a  German  commentator  remarks  that  it 
might  be  ^scovered  by  seeking  among  the  protraits  attributed  to  Frain- 
ccMo,  and  comparing  that  most  likely  to  be  the  work  in  question  with  one 
of  Mtoviti,  by  Raphael,  now  in  the  Pinecotheca  at  Munich,  and  which 
was  long  considered  to  be  the  likeness  of  Raphael  himself. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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at  San  Marco,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  were  the  best  of 
all  the  pictures  prepared  for  these  festivals. 

Now  the  Signor  Pier  Luigi  Farnese  had  at  that  time 
been  made  Lord  of  Nepi,  and,  desiring  to  adorn  that  citj 
with  new  buildings  and  pictures,  he  took  Francesco  into  his 
service,  giving  him  apartments  in  the  Belvedere,  and. 
causing  him  to  paint  certain  stories  from  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  water-colours  on  cloth  ;  these  were 
afterwards  sent  into  Flanders,  there  to  be  woven  into  cloth 
of  arras  and  tapestries.  For  the  same  Signor  of  Nepi 
Francesco  also  decorated  a  large  and  handsome  Bath-room, 
with  numerous  stories  and  figures  painted  in  fresco. 

When  the  above-named  Signor  Pier  Luigi  ^as  subse- 
quentlj  made  Duke  of  Castro,  Francesco  was  furthermore 
employed  to  superintend  the  rich  and  magnificent  prepa- 
rations made  for  his  first  entry  into  the  city,  when  he  con- 
structed a  Triumphal  Arch,  among  other  works,  covering 
the  same  with  stories,  figures,  and  statues,  all  arranged 
with  infinite  judgment,  and  executed  by  artists  of  ability, 
more  especially  by  Alessandro^  called  Scherano,  a  sculptor 
of  Settignano.  Ajiother  Arch  in  the  form  of  a  Fa9ade  was 
erected  at  the  Petrone,  with  a  third  on  the  Piazza ;  and 
these  were  constructed,  so  far  as  regarded  the  wood-work, 
by  Battista  Botticelli.  For  these  festivities,  moreover, 
Francesco  prepared  the  scenic  decorations,  with  five  per- 
spective views  for  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  spectacle 
which  was  exhibited  on  that  occasion. 

About  this  time,  Giulio  Camillo,*  who  was  then  in  Borne, 
had  made  a  book  of  his  Compositions,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  into  France  to  King  Francis,  and  he  now 
caused  this  book  to  be  adorned  with  pictures  by  Franceso(H 
who  executed  his  task  with  all  the  zeal  and  diligence  which 
it  was  possible  to  bestow  on  a  work  of  such  a  ch&racter. 

Now  the  Cardinal  Salviati  desired  to  possess  a  work  by  the 
hand  of  Fra  Damiano,  of  Bergamo,  who  was  a  lay-brother 
of  the  Monastery  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  a  picture 
made  of  tinted  woods,  or  "  in  Tarsia"  that  is  to  say.  He 
therefore  sent  Fra  Damiano  a  designMn  red  chalk,  which 
he  had  caused  Francesco  to  make  of  the  subject  that  he 

*  Giutio  Delminio  of  Portogruaro  in  Friuli,  9  man  of  great  learning. 
He  died  aft  Milan  in  the  year  1544,  aged  sizty-fiYe. — MauMi, 
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desired  to  have  represented  :  this  was  King  David  Anointed 
bj  the  Prophet  Samnel ;  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  compositioD, 
and  the  best  ever  designed  by  Cecchino  Salviati. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Giovanni  da  Cepperello,  and  the 
Hunchback  Battbta  da  Sangallo,  had  caused  the  Florentine 
painter,  Jacopo  del  Conte,  who  was  then  a  youth,  to  paint 
a  story  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  for  the  Company  of  the 
Misericordia,  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Decollato,  which 
is  situate  beneath  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  the  work  being 
executed  in  the  second  church  that  is  to  say,  and  where  the 
said  Company  was  accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings ;  the  par* 
ticular  event  there  represented  by  Jacopo  del  Conte  was  the 
Appearance  of  the  Angel  to  Zaccheriah ;  and  the  same  persons 
now  commissioned  Francesco  to  paint  another  story  from  the 
life  of  the  same  Saint  beneath  that  above*mentioned — the 
Visitation  of  our  Lady  to  Sant'  Elizabetta  namely.     This 
work,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1638,  was  executed 
in  fresco,  and  is  in  so  fine  a  manner  that  it  merits  to  be 
numbered  among  the  best  and  most  thoughtfully-considered 
psuntings  ever  produced  by  Francesco :  whether  we  examine 
the  composition  of  the  picture,  the  careful  attention  to  rule 
in  the  arrangement,  the  diminution,  and  due  receding  of 
the  figures,  the  fine  perspective  and  admirable  architecture 
of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  nude  figures,  the  lovely 
expression  of  the  heads,  the  grace  of  the  draperies,  or,  at  a 
word,  the  whole  painting  in  each  of  its  parts,  we  find  it  to 
be  of  such  merit  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  all  Rome  re- 
mained in  astonishment  at  the  perfection  thereof.* 

Around  a  window  in  the  same  place  Francesco  painted 
certain  fanciful  decorations  in  imitation  of  marble,  with  little 
stories  of  minute  figures  which  have  infinite  grace.  And  as 
it  was  not  the  habit  of  Francesco  to  waste  his  time,  while 
thus  employed  with  the  work  in  question,  he  executed  many 
other  designs,  and  likewise  coloured  a  picture  of  Phaeton, 
with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  which  had  been  designed  by 
Michelagnolo. 
All  these  productions  were  shown  by  Salviati  to  Giorgio, 

who  had  gone  to  Rome  for  two  months  on  the  death  of  the 

« 
*  This  beoatiful  picture  was  much  injured  by  re-touching,  but  we  have 
fortimately  Yery  fisdthfal  engravings  of   \t.—Ed.  Flor.^  1832*8.    It  haa 
been  engraved  by  B.  Baaseroli  G.  Ghicd  and  J.  Mathani. 

k2 
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Dake  Alessandro,  and  whom  he  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
when  he  had  finished  certain  pictures  which  he  had  then  in 
hand,  he  would  return  to  his  country,  once  more  to  behold 
his  kindred,  his  friends,  and  his  acquaintance ;  the  rather  a3 
his  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he  was  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  whom  he  assisted  greatly,  were  still  alive.  Francesco 
had,  besides,  afforded  help  to  bis  parents  in  the  settlement  of 
his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  had  been  given  in  marriage, 
and  the  other  had  been  established  as  a  nun  in  the  Conveut 
of  the  Monte  Domini,  where  she  still  is. 

The  works  to  be  first  completed  by  Francesco  as  above- 
mentioned  were  San  Giovanni  as  a  Youth,  which  he  was 
painting  for  the  Cardinal  Salviati  his  Lord,  and  a  Crucifix- 
ion of  Our  Saviour  on  cloth,  which  was  to  be  sent  into  Spain, 
with  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  undertaken  by  Francesco  for 
Baffaello  Acciaiuli. 

Arriving  accordingly  in  Florence,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  all  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  it  chanced 
that  he  reached  the  city  exactly  at  the  moment  when  all 
were  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  Duke  Cosimo 
with  the  Signora  Donna  Leonora  di  Toledo ;  wherefore  he 
was  invited  to  execute  one  of  the  stories  exhibited  in  the 
court,  a  commission  which  he  accepted  very  willingly.  The 
subject  treated  by  Francesco  was  that  in  which  the  Empei-or 
is  seen  to  place  the  Ducal  Coronet  on  the  head  of  Duke 
Cosimo ;  but  our  artist,  being  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit 
Venice,  and  leaving  Florence  for  that  purpose  before  the 
undertaking  was  wwnpleted,  made  over  that  work  to  Carlo 
Portelli  da  Loro,*  by  whom  it  was  finished  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  Francesco,  which  design  is  now  in  our 
book,  with  many  others  by  the  same  hand. 

Departing  from  Florence,  Francesco  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  found  Giorgio  Vasari,  who  had  arrived  in  that  city 
two  days  previously,  having  then  returned  from  CamaldoU} 
where  he  had  painted  the  two  pictures  which  are  in  the 
screen  of  the  Church  of  Camaldoli,  and  commenced  that  of 
the  High  Altar.  Giorgio  was  also  taking  order  for  the 
execution  of  three  large  pictures  in  the  fiefectory  of  the 
Fathers  of  Si^n  Michele  in  Bosco,  where  he  kept  Francesco 

*  Carlo  Portelli  of  Lora,  a  Tilla|n:e  in  the  Valdamo,  wns  a  diadple  of 
Bidolfo  Gbirlandaio,  in  whose  Life  he  is  named. 
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with  him  for  two  days,  during  which  time  attempts  Were 
made  by  certain  of  his  friends  to  procure  for  him  the  com* 
mission  for  a  picture  which  the  men  of  the  Hospital  of  Death 
had  then  to  give.  But  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  and 
although  Salviati  prepared  an  exceedingly  beautiful  design 
for  the  picture  above-named,  yet  those  men,  as  having  but 
little  judgment  in  such  matters,  did  not  know  how  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  Messer  Domeneddio*  had  sent  them 
of  securing  to  the  city  of  Bologna  a  work  by  the  hand  of  so 
able  an  artist. 

Finding  this,  Francesco  left  the  place  in  some  anger ;  but 
before  his  departure  he  deposited  some  very  beautiful  designs 
in  the  hands  of  Girolamo  Fagia<ili,  to  the  end  that  the  latter 
might  engrave  them  on  copper  and  cause  them  to  be  printed.f 
Having  arrived  in  Venice,  he  was  very  courteously  received 
by  the  Patriarch  Grimani  and  by  Messer  Vettor  his  brother, 
both  of  whom  conferred  on  him  many  favours.     After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  he  received  from  the  Patriarch  a  com- 
mission to  paint  a  figure  of  Psyche  in  oil,  within  an  octangu- 
lar frame,  four  braccia  in  extent :  in  this  picture  incense  and 
vows  are  offered  to  Psyche  as  to  a  goddess,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  beauty,  and  the  octangle  was  placed  in  a 
small  apartment  in  the  house  of  that  Signore,  the  ceiling 
of  the  apartment  having  been  adorned  in  its  centre  with 
festoons,  by  the  hand  of  Cammillo  Mantovana,t  a  painter, 
^bo,  for  the  execution  of  landscapes,  flowers,  fc^age,  fruits, 
^d  objects  of  a  similar  description,  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered most  excellent. 

'Hie  above-mentioned  octangle  was  placed  in  a  room  of 
tbe  Patriarch' 8  house,  and  was  surrounded  by  four  pictures, 
^b  two  braccia  and  a  half  ^square,  and  all  exhibiting  stories 
from  the  life  of  the  above-named  Psyche,  which  had  been  exe- 

. ,  I  Iea?8  the  untranslateable  naivete  of  this  Mester  Xhmeneddio  in  iti 
ori^nog]  pQfj^y  .  QQ  form  of  wordi  in  our  own  lai^age  could  express  the 
^'^  of  the  Supreme  Creator  with  equal  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
^^^^  an  unpardonable  air  of  burlesque,  which  iaft  would  indeed  be  a  wide 
^Wore  from  the  meaning  of  our  author,  as  well  as  a  grave  offence, 
^lonaogneur  St.  Jacques  -and  Madame  La  Sainte  Vieige  will  occur  to  our 
'^^  88  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  expression,  ail  better  left  to  thei^ 
o*n  fbnos  of  untransmutable  simplicity^ 

I  )(entioned  in  the  Life  of  S<^gl,  for  which  see  vol.  iv. 

t  Named  with  piaiset  in  the  Life  of  Gepga,  iiar  which  4ee  vol.  iv.  ^ 
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cutedy  as  we  have  related  in  the  Life  of  Genga,  by  Francesco 
da  Furli ;  but  that  octangle  is  not  only  beyond  all  compari- 
son the  most  beautiful  of  those  pictures,  but  is,  indeed,  the 
most  exquisite  painting  in  all  Venice.*  Francesco  sobse- 
quentlj  executed  certain  small  figures  in  fresco,  some  nude 
and  others  draped,  in  a  room  wherein  Giovanni  Ricamatore, 
<^  ndine,f  had  produced  numerous  works  in  stucco,  and 
these  frescoes  are  also  very  graceful. 

In  a  picture  executed  by  Francesco,  for  the  Nuns  of  the 
Corpus  Domini,  at  Venice,];  he  delineated  the  figure  of  Our 
Saviour  Christ,  lying  dead^  with  the  Maries  around  him,  and 
an  Angel  in  the  air  above,  who  is  holding  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Passion.  He  also  painted  the  Portrait  of  the  Poet,  Messer 
Pietro  Aretino,  who  sent  that  likeness,  as  being  a  very  beau- 
tiful production,  to  Francis  King  of  France,  accompanying 
the  same  with  certain  verses  in  praise  of  him  who  had  pro- 
duced the  portrait§  For  the  Nuns  of  Santa  Cristina,  at 
Bologna,  who  are  of  the  Order  of  Camaldoli,  Salviati  painted 
a  very  beautiful  picture,  comprising  many  figures  ;  this  he 
did  at  the  request  of  Don  Giovimfrancesco  da  Bagno,  Con- 
fessor of  those  Nuns,  in  the  Church  of  whose  Convent  this 
truly  exquisite  work  has  been  placed.  || 

His  abode  in  Venice  having  subsequently  become  distaste- 
ful to  Francesco,  as  to  one  who  remembered  what  it  was  to 
dwell  in  Rome,  and  the  place  appearing  to  him  not  well 
suited  to  the  men  of  design,  he  departed,  with  intention  to 
return  to  Bome ;  in  his  way  he  made  a  round  by  Verona 
and  Mantua,  visiting  the  numerous  antiquities  to  be  found  in 
the  one,  and  in  the  other  the  works  of  Giulio  Bomano ;  he 
then  proceeded  to  Bome  by  the  route  of  the  Bomagna,  and 
reached  that  city  in  the  year  1541.     Here,  having  rested 

*  Thw  beautiAiI  work  is  still  in  the  Grimani  Palace,  but  the  disKOt 
against  our  author's  judgment  as  to  this  being  the  most  beautiiul  one  to 
be  found  at  that  tune  in  Venice,  which  has  been  recorded  by  Lansi,  has 
been  concurred  in  by  almost  ererj  subsequent  authority  of  Talue. 

t  Gioyanni  da  Udine,  for  whose  Life  see  ante,  p.  16. 

t  This  church  has  been  suppressed. 

§  This  portrait,  according  to  Forster,  is  not  now  to  be  found  among  the 
eoilection  of  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

t  Still  in  the  church.  It  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned  with  the 
Divine  Child,  and  certain  S^ts  beside  her,  together  with  the  Beata  Lucia 
da  Stifonte^  foundress  of  the  Convent. 
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hitubelf  for  some  time,  he  recomitaenced  his  labotirs,  and  the 
first  works  which  he  executed  were  portraits  ;  those  of 
Messer  GKovanni  Gktddi  namelj,  and  of  Messer  Annibale 
Caro,*  both  of  whom  were  his  very  intimate  friends  :  having 
finished  these,  he  painted  an  exceedingly  beautiful  picture 
for  the  Chapel  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Chamber  in  the  Papid 
Palace. 

In  the   Church  of  the  Germans  also,t  Francesco  com- 
menced a  Chapel  in  fresco  for  a  merchant  of  that  nation, 
painting  the  Apostles  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  vault- 
ing above,  and  in  a  picture  which  reaches  to  about  half  the 
height  of  the  wall,  he  represented  Our  Saviour  Christ  arising 
from  the  dead  and  surrounded  by  the  sleeping   soldiers. 
These  figures  are  lying  about  near  the  tomb  in  various  atti- 
tudes, and  are  foreshortened  in  a  very  bold  and  beautiful 
manner.     On  one  side  of  this  picture  is  the  figure  of  San 
Stefano,  and  on  the  other  that  of  San  Giorgio  ;  they  stand 
in  two  niches,  and  are  by  the  same  Francesco.     Beneath  is 
San  Giovanni  Elemosinario  bestowing   alms  on  a  naked 
beggar ;  on  one  side  of  the  Saint  is  the  figure  of  Charity, 
and  on  the  other  is  the  Carmelite  Monk,  Sant'  Alberto, 
placed  between  figures  intended  to  represent   Logic  and 
Pradence.      Finally,  Francesco  painted  the  figure  of  the 
l>ead  Christ  with  the  Maries,  as  the  Altar-piece  of  th$t 

ChapeLt 

Now  Salviati  had  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Florentine 
goldsmith,  Fiero  di  Marcone ;  and  having  become  his  gossip, 
sent  to  his  other  gossip,  the  wife  of  this  Fiero,  the  present  of 
a  very  beautiful  design,  on  the  occasion  of  her  giving  birth  to 
the  child  for  whom  he  stood  godfather.  The  sul^ect  was 
intended  for  painting  in  one  of  those  circular  trays  on  which 
food  is  presented  to  a  woman  in  child-bed,  and  represented, 
in  a  square  compartment  subdivided  into  upper  and  lower 
ranges,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  life ;  the  figures 
were  of  great  beauty,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  a  gar* 
land   or  festoon  appropriate  to  the    respective  ages  and 

*  Who  mentions  this  portrait  in  a  letter  to  be  found  in  the  third  voluino 
of  the  Letters  Pittorichey  lett.  xcvi. 

f  Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima. 

t  These  paintings  have  saifered  much  in  their  colouring,  that  of  the  j 

altar  more  particularly.— -^ol/art. 
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seasons.  Among  these  peculiarly  arranged  divisions  were 
two  long  ovals,  wherein  were  the  figures  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  between  them  was  a  figure  representing  or  typify- 
ing Isaias,*  a  city  of  Egypt :  this  figure,  standing  before  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Pallas,  implored  the  gift  of  Wisdom, 
as  if  the  artist  proposed  to  signify  that  the  blessing  to  he 
first  of  all  entreated  for  the  children  who  should  be  bora 
was  that  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  design  for  this 
work  was  always  preserved  with  great  care  by  Piero  as  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  jewel,  which  indeed  it  was. 

No  long  time  after  the  completion  of  that  painting,  the 
above-named  Piero  and  other  friends,  having  written  to 
Francesco  to  the  intent  that  he  would  do  well  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  since  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  would 
there  be  received  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  Cosimo,  who 
had  no  masters  about  him  but  such  as  were  slow  and  irresor 
lute,  he  finally  determined  (but  principally  confiding  in  the 
favour  of  Messer  Alamanno  Salviati,  brother  of  the  Cardinal, 
and  uncle  to  the  Duke,)  to  reinstate  himself  in  Florence. 
Having  returned  accordingly,  before  he  attempted  any  other 
thing,  Francesco  depicted  for  the  above-named  Messer  Ala- 
mannO)  an  exceedingly  beautiful  figure  of  Our  Lady,  which 
he  executed  in  a  room  then  held  by  Francesco  del  Prato,t 
in  the  House  of  Works  of  Santa  Maria  del  Flore,  and  where 
that  Francesco,  from  having  been  a  goldsmith  and  master  in 
Tarsia,  had  just  then  set  himself  to  the  casting  of  small 
figures  in  bronze  and  to  painting,  in  both  which  he  succeeded 
to  his  no  small  honour  as  well  as  profit. 

In  this  place  then,  I  say,  where  Francesco  dal  Prato  was 
installed  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  superintendent  of  the 
wood-works  performed  in  the  cathedral,  laboured  Francesco 
Salviati  also :  and  among  other  pictures  he  painted  a  Portrait 
of  his  friend  Piero  di  Marcone,  with  that  of  Avveduto  del 
Cegia,  the  fur-dresser,  who  was  likewise  his  friend.  This 
Avveduto  has,  indeed,  very  many  of  the  works  of  Salviati  in 

*  Sais  or  Sai,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt.  Bottari  obsenres  that  h'^  thinks 
the  goddess  must  be  Isis,  rather  than  Pallas,  the  place  of  the  former  bei»g 
appropriately  fixed  between  the  Sun  and  Moon.  See  BMnan  EdUion  of 
Vasari,  1759. 

i*  An  artist  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Averoldo  and  Chiuola,  Guida 
di  Bretcioy  as  the  author  of  a  Sposalitno^  in  the  Church  of  San  FranceMO 
at  Brescia:— JS^  Flor,^  1832-8. 
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his  possession,  more  espedallj  a  portrait  of  Francesco  himself, 
painted  in  oil  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  is  exceedingly 
naturaL 

The  before-mentioned  picture  of  Our  Lady  being  com- 
pleted, was  placed  in  the  shop  of  the  wood-carver  Tasso, 
who  was  then  Architect  of  the  Palace.     It  was  there  seen 
bj  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  all  extolled  it  highly,  but 
that  which  most  of  all  contributed  to  obtain  for  it  the  name 
of  an  extraordinary  work  was,  that  Tasso  himself,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  censuring  almost  every  thing  that  was  done, 
praised  this  production  without  measure  ;  nay,  what  was 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  he  told  Messer  Pier-Francesco 
Riccio,  the  Majordomo,  that  it  would  be  certainly  advan- 
tageous for   the  Duke,  if  his  Excellency  were  induced  to 
give  some  work  of  importance  to  Salviati ;   whereupon  this 
Messer  Pier-Francesco,  with  Cristofano  Rinieri,  who  had 
the  ear  of  the  Duke,  performed  their  parts  so  zealously,  that 
when  Messer  Alamanno  spoke  to  his  Excellency,  informing 
him  that  Francesco  desired  permission  to  paint  the  smaller 
Hall  of  Audience,  that  namely  which  stands  before  the 
Bucal  Palace,*  requiring  no  other  payment  for  his  labours 
than  the  credit  of  having  performed  them,  Duke  Cosimo 
was  content  that  this  privilege  should  be  conceded  to  him. 

Francesco  then  conunenced  his  work  by  the  preparation 
of  small  designs  wherein  he  represented  the  Triumph  of 
Furiua  Camillus  with  many  other  stories  from  the  life  of  the 
same,  that  done,  he  began  to  divide  the  chamber  to  be  adorned 
into  suitable  compartments,  but  arranging  them  with  no  small 
difficulty,  seeing  that  some  of  the  spaces  left  by  the  windows 
and  doors  were  high  and  others  low,  insomuch  that  it  was 
BO  easy  matter  to  contrive  in  such  sort  that  the  stories  should 
be  secured  from  suffering  by  that  irregularity.  In  the  wall 
wherein  is  the  door  of  entrance,  there  were  two  large  spaces 
divided  by  the  door  ;  and  opposite  to  this,  where  there  are 
three  windows  which  look  on  to  the  Piazza,  there  are  four 
compartments,  but  no  one  of  them  is  more  than  about  three 
hraccia  in  extent.    At  that  end  of  the  Hall,  moreover,  which 

•  •  • 

u  to  the  right  of  him  who  enters  by  the  door,  are  two  win- 

*  Commonly  called  in  these  days  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (Old  Palace) 
^e  Hall  here  in  question  now  makes  part  of  the  Guardaroba,  and  the 
I'lctures  painted  by  Salviati  are  still  in  good  preservation. — Ma^aeUu 
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dows  looking  into  another  part  of  the  Piazza,  and  here  iherd 
were  three  spaces  of  similar  extent,  about  three  braccia  each 
that  is  to  say;  while  at  the  other  end,  which  is  opposite  to 
this  now  in  question,  there  stands  the  marble  door  which 
gives  entrance  into  the  Chapel,  with  a  window  and  a  grating 
of  bronze,  so  that  there  remained  only  one  space  wherein 
there  could  be  represented  any  work  of  moment 

In  this  last-mentioned  space,  on  the  wall  of  the  Chapel 
therefore,  where  there  is  a  decoration  of  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  an  architrave  and  forming  a  recess,  from  the 
ceiling  of  which  there  hang  two  rich  festoons,  with  two 
pendants  of  different  fruits  very  naturally  represented,  on 
which  is  seated  a  naked  Child  supporting  the  Ducal  Anns — 
those  of  the  Houses  of  Medina  and  Toledo  namely ; — in  this 
space,  I  say,  Francesco  painted  two  stories,  the  one  on  the 
right  showing  Camillas  commanding  that  Schoolmaster*  to 
be  given  up  to  his  scholars  for  punishment;  and  that  on  the 
left  exhibiting  the  same  Leader,  who  makes  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Gauls,  while  the  army  is  engaged  in  combat, 
and  the  camp  with  its  stockades  and  tents  is  in  flames  around 
him.  Beside  this,  and  beneath  the  same  range  of  colnnms, 
our  artist  depicted  a  group  the  size  of  life,  representing 
Opportunity  seizing  Fortune  by  the  forelock,  with  certain 
of  the  devices  of  his  Excellency,  and  many  other  ornaments, 
all  executed  with  admirable  grace  and  facility. 

On  the  principal  facade,  that  namely  wherein  are  the  two 
large  spaces,  divided  by  the  chief  door  of  entrance^  Francesco 
executed  two  large  and  very  beautiful  stories ;  in  the  first 
are  seen  the  Gauls,  who,  weighing  the  tribute  gold  of  the 
Romans,  throw  a  sword  into  the  scale,  to  the  end  that  the 
weight  may  be  the  greater,  when  Camillus,  indignant  at  this 
wrong,  flies  to  arms,  and  by  the  force  of  his  valour  delivers 
his  country  from  the  yoke.  This  is  indeed  a  singularly 
beautiful  story,  rich  in  figures,  adorned  with  landscapes,  and 
furthermore  embellished  by  the  addition  of  antiquities ;  as 
for  example,  Vases  of  great  beauty,  painted  to  imitate  gold 
and  silver.      In  the  story  beside  that  just  described,  is 

*  We  need  not  waste  the  time  of  our  readers  with  the  well-known 
history  of  ''that  Schoolmaster/'  whose  appropriate  punishment  for  the 
traitorous  betrayal  of  his  scholars  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  here 
alluded  to. 
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Camillas  in  his  triumphal  Chariot  drawn  by  four  Horses, 
with  Fame  above,  placing  a  chaplet  on  his  head ;  before  the 
chariot  walk  priests  richly  clothed,    some  of  these   bear 
the  Statue   of  the    Groddess   Juno,    others  carry  vases  in 
their  hands,  with  certain  trophies   and   spoils  of  infinite 
beauty.     Around  the  chariot  are  prisoners  in  vast  numbers^ 
and  finely   varied   attitudes,    while  behind  all,  come   the 
soldiers  of  the  army  bearing  their  weapons  :  among  these 
men  is  one  presenting  the  portrait  of  Francesco  himself,  so 
admirably  painted  that  it  seems  to  be  alive.    In  the  distance 
to  which  the  triumphal  procession  extends  itself,  is  seen 
a  very  beautiful  representation  of  Home.     Over  the  door 
between  these  two  Stories  is  a  picture  in  chiaro-scuro,  the 
figure  of  Peace  namely,  with  prisoners  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  a  pile  of  arms  ;  the  whole  executed  by 
Francesco  with  so  much  thought  and  care,  that  a  mora 
beautiful  work  could  scarcely  be  seen.* 

On  the  wall  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  two  larger  spaces, 
our  artist  depicted  two  niches  ;  in  one  of  which  he  painted 
the  figure  of  Mars  fully  armed,  and  with  a  nude  figure, 
intended  to  represent  a  Gaul,  lying  beneath  him  :  on  the 
head  of  this  last  is  a  crest  formed  of  the  bird  of  Gkul,  a  cock 
namely,  in  its  natural  shape.  In  the  second  niche  is  Diana, 
wearing  a  short  tunic  of  furs,  she  is  in  the  act  of  drawing 
an  arrow  from  her  quiver,  and  at  her  feet  is  a  hound.  In 
the  two  angles  which  connect  the  wall  in  question  with  the 
neighbouring  walls,  are  two  figures,  both  representing  Time ; 
one  of  these  is  adjusting  the  weights  of  a  balance,  the  other 
istempering  a  liquid  by  pouring  it  from  one  vase  into  another. 
In  the  last  portion  now  to  be  described,  that  namely  which 
is  opposite  to  the  chapel  and  looks  towards  the  North,  is  on 
one  side,  the  Sun  figured  in  that  manner  which  is  customary 

*  In  the  firrt  of  these  two  stories  is  a  Soldier,  fiiUen  to  the  earth,  and 
tnnsfized  with  a  hmoe,  but  the  admirably  drawn  and  beautiftilly  coloured 
tono  of  this  figure  had  been  destroyed  by  the  swelling  and  scaling  away 
of  the  intonaoo,  which  had  &llen  to  the  ground ;  it  was,  however,  gathered 
vp  carefully,  and  every  morsel  was  so  nicely  conjoined,  and  so  successfully 
Rplaced  by  Baldassare  Franceschini,  caUed  the  Volterrano,  by  whom 
frery,  the  most  minute  of  all  those  innumerable  morsels  into  which  the 
intooaca  had  separated,  was  gathered  and  restored  to  its  due  position,  with 
Bach  extraordinary  care  and  patience,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
nuifintane  now  to  be  seen.*— Bo/lari. 
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amoDg  tbe  Egyptians,  and  on  the  other  the  Moon  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  ;  between  them  is  Gk)od  Fortune  or  Prosperity, 
signified  by  a  nude  figure  of  a  youth  placed  on  the  summit 
of  a  wheel,  beside  which  are  represented,  on  one  side,  £nTy, 
Hatred,  and  Malevolence ;  on  the  other.  Honour,  Pleasure^ 
and  all  the  other  delights  of  life,  as  described  hy  Lucian. 

Above  the  windows  is  a  frieze  consisting  of  nude  figures 
the  size  of  life  ;  they  are  of  great  beauty,  and  exhibit  various 
forms  as  well  as  attitudes :  there  are  likewise  certain  stories, 
all  from  the  life  of  Camillus.  Opposite  to  the  figure  of 
Peace  burning  the  arms  of  War,  as  before  described,  is  that 
of  the  River  Arno  ;  it  holds  the  Cornucopia  with  one  hand, 
and,  lifting  the  edge  of  a  curtain  with  the  other,  it  displays 
the  city  of  Florence,  with  all  the  Fontifils  and  other  great 
men  of  the  House  of  Medici.  Francesco  furthermore  added 
a  kind  of  socle  which  passes  entirely  around  the  Hall  beneath 
the  pictures  and  niches,  the  decoration  thereof  consisting  of 
terminal  figures  in  the  form  of  women  sustaining  festoons  of 
fruit  and  fiowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  basement  are  oval 
compartments  filled  with  figures  engaged  in  adorning  the 
Sphynx  and  the  River  Arno. 

Now  in  this  work  Francesco  was  desirous  of  leaving  to  his 
native  land  a  memorial  worthy  of  himself  and  of  so  great  a 
Prince;  he  therefore  devoted  the  utmost  care  and  attention 
which  he  could  possibly  command  to  the  execution  of  the 
isame,  and  although  he  had  to  encounter  many  vexations  in 
the  course  of  its  progress,  he  did  finally  bring  it  to  a  fortu- 
nate completion.     Francesco  was  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, and  when  he  was  painting  he  did  for  the  most  part 
feel  very  unwilling  to  have  any  one  near  hiin«     On  this 
occasion,  however,  almost  doing  violence  to  his  nature,  he 
compelled  himself  to  be  more  liberal,  and  affecting  an  un- 
wonted  sociability  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  he 
suffered  Tasso,  and  others  of  his  friends  who  had  done  him  anv 
service,  to  come  about  him  with  much  familiarity,  permitting 
them  to  stand  and  look  on  while  he  worked,  Francesco  mean- 
while showing  them  all  the  courtesies  that  he  could  think  of 
But  when  he  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  Court,  and  thought 
himself  in  favour,  he  returned,  as  they  say,  to  his  usual  habits, 
indulging  his  choleric  and  sarcastic  nature,  and  no  longer 
showing  the  least  respect  to  any  one.     Nay,  what  is  worse 
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than  all,  as  with  the  most  bitter  words  (a  thing  which  fur-' 
nished  his  adversaries  with  an  excuse  for  their  enmity),  he 
was  accustomed  to  censure  and  decry  the  works  of  others ; 
so  he  did  not  scruple  to  exalt  himself  by  perpetual  boast- 
ings, and  to  praise  his  own  productions  to  the  skies. 

These  unpopular  modes  of  proceeding  giving  umbrage  to. 
many  persons,  but  more  especially  to  certain  artists,  at- 
tracted so  much  odium  to  Francesco,  that  Tasso  and  some 
others,  who,  from  being  his  friends  had  become  his  enemies, 
began  to  give  him  no  small  cause  for  disquietude.     It  is 
true  that  they  still  continued  to  praise  his  excellence  in  art, 
which  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  admitted  the  promptitude 
and  facility  with  which  he  executed  his  works,  doing  them 
well  no  less  than  quickly  ;  but  they  were  still  by  no  means 
at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  blame,  and  although  they  could  not 
undo  the  good  they  had  done  him,  and,  having  suffered  him 
to  gain  a  footing  and  make  his  way,  could  not  remove  or 
injure  him,  they  yet  soon  began  to  give  him  trouble  and 
offer  him  molestation  in  various  ways. 

Nay,  there  were  even  many  artists  as  well  as  others  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  band  themselves  together  and  form  a 
party  against  him,  disseminating  a  report  among  the  nobles 
and  great  people,  to  the  effect  that  the  work  on  which  he 
was  employed  in  the  Hall  would  not  prove  to  be  a  successful 
one,  seeing  that  he  proceeded  by  mere  readiness  of  hand  and 
did  not  bestow  the  due  amount  of  care  and  study  on  what 
he  was  doing.  But  herein  they  accused  him  most  wrong- 
fully, since,  although  he  did  not  linger  over  his  compositions 
as  it  was  their  fashion  to  do,  yet  it  could  not  truly  be 
affirmed  that  he  did  not  study  them,  nor  could  any  man 
rightfully  declare  that  he  had  not  rich  powers  of  inventing 
as  well  as  executing  his  pictures,  which  last  he  did  with 
infinite  grace.  These  his  adversaries,  however,  not  being 
able  to  eclipse  the  abilities  of  Francesco  by  the  excellence  of 
their  works,  did  their  best  to  overwhelm  him  by  censure 
and  reproaches  such  as  we  have  described. 

The  truth  and  real  power  do  nevertheless  always  prevail  in 
the  end.  Francesco  first  of  all  did  but  make  a  jest  of  these 
rumours,  but  at  a  later  period,  and  when  they  began  to  pass 
beyond  what  was  reasonable,  he  complained,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  the  Duke :  still  his  Excellency  paid  but  little 
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attention  to  the  matter,  as  it  seemed  to  Francesco ;  and  bis 
adversaries  perceiving,  as .  they  thought,  that  his  favour 
had  decayed,  took  courage  thereupon,  and  sent  forth  a 
rumour  to  the  effect  that  the  stories  which  he  had  painted  in 
the  Hall  were  to  be  thrown  to  the  earth,  as  by  no  means 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  rulers. 

All  these  injuries,  directed  against  him  by  his  enemies 
with  incredible  envy  and  calumny,  at  length  began  to  pro- 
duce their  effect,  and  at  the  last  Francesco  was  so  mach 
annoyed  by  them  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
Messer  Lelio  Torelli,  Messer  Pasquino  Bertini,  and  others  of 
his  friends,  he  would  certainly  have  left  the  court  clear  for 
those  evil  speakers,  which  was  exactly  the  thing  that  thej 
desired.  But  those  his  well-wishei*s  above-named  encou- 
raged him  to  complete  the  works  of  the  Hall,  with  others 
which  he  had  in  hand,  and  prevented  him  from  departing ; 
their  efforts  being  aided  by  those  of  others  among  his  friends 
who  were  at  a  distance  from  Florence  at  the  time,  but  to 
whom  he  had  written  the  history  of  these  persecutions. 
Among  the  latter  was  Giorgio  Vasari,  who  in  reply  to  a 
letter  wherein  Salviati  complained  of  this  matter,  exhorted 
him  to  take  patience,  reminding  him  that  goodness  is  refined 
to  excellence  by  persecution,  as  gold  is  made  perfect  in  the 
fire,  consoling  him  by  the  assurance  that  a  time  would  come 
when  his  genius  and  high  superiority  must  needs  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  adding,  that  he  must  henceforth  complain  of  no 
other  than  himself,  who  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
humours  of  those  arouiid  him,  and  had  failed  to  appreciate 
correctly  the  character  of  the  people,  but  more  particularly 
that  of  the  artists  of  his  own  country. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  vexations 
and  annoyances  by  which  the  poor  Francesco  was  assailed, 
he  did  nevertheless  complete  that  Hall,  the  engagement  that 
is  to  say  which  he  had  made  to  decorate  the  walls  ;  for  as  to 
the  ceiling  or  wood-work,  there  was  no  need  that  he  should 
do  anything,  since  it  was  already  most  richly  carved  and 
adorned  with  gilding,  and  exhibited  work,  than  which 
none  of  that  kind  could  possibly  be  finer.  To  make  all 
suitable,  moreover,  the  Duke  commanded  two  new  windows 
of  glass  to  be  made,  with  ornaments  of  his  own  arms  and 
devices,  accompanied  by  those  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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These  were  executed  by  Battista  del  Borro,  an  Aretine 
painter  of  high  distinction  in  that  branch 'of  art,  and  hy 
whom  thej  were  completed  to  perfection. 

After  having  brought  this  undertaking  to  an  end,  Fran- 
cesco painted  for  his  Excellency  the  ceiling  of  that  Hall  in 
which  the  family  dines  during  the  winter  season,  adorning 
the  same  with  numerous  devices  and  figures  of  small  size  in 
tempera:  our  artist  abo  painted  an   exceedingly  beautiful 
study,  which  opens  on  the  green  chamber ;   he  took  por- 
traits of  the  Duke's  children  moreover,  and  one  year  he 
prepared  the  scenic  decorations,  perspective  views,  &c.,  for 
a  dramatic  spectacle  which  was  exhibited  in  the  great  HaU, 
all  which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  entirely  different  from  and 
superior  to  those  which  had  been  previously  seen  in  Florence, 
that  they  were  considered  to  surpass  everything  of  the  kind 
before  attempted.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
Francesco  always  gave  proof  of  great  judgment,  with  the 
most  rich  and  varied  power  of  invention,  in  all  his  works ; 
i^ay,  what  is  of  still  higher  importance,  he  had  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  design  and  a  more  beautiful  manner 
than  aoj  artist  who  was  then  in  Florence ;  he  handled  the 
coloon  also  with  infinite  ability,  and  finished  his  works  most 
admirably  well. 

The  Head,  or  rather  Portrait,  of  the  Signer  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  father  of  the  Duke  Cosimo,  which  is  now  in  the 
Guardaroba  of  his  Excellency,  is  also  by  the  hand  of  Fran- 
<*8co,  and  may  be  justly  described  as  a  truly  meritorious 
work.  For  his  intimate  friend,  Cristofano  Rinieri,  Francesco 
made  a  picture  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  also  very  beautiful ; 
thia  painting  is  suspended  in  the  Hall  of  Audience,  now 
«8ed  by  the  Council  of  Ten.  For  Ridolfo  Landi  our  artist 
painted  a  figure  of  Charity,  which  is  so  admirable  that 
nothing  could  well  be  more  so  ;*  and  for  Simon  Corsi  he 
Pointed  a  Madonna,  which  was  in  like  manner  very  highly 

*  Botghini,  in  his  Ripoto^  makes  mention  of  a  figure  of  Charity  as  Coet 
(1584)  adorning  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  whence  a  doubt  has 
Woj  whether  Vaaari  may  not  have  incorrectly  stated  the  locale  of  Fran- 
J*o'i  Charity,  which  he  should  have  given,  as  many  writers  believe,  to  the 
^U  of  the  Council  instead  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  more  probably 
P^Wd  iia  Ridolfo  Landi.  There  is  a  figure  of  Charity  by  Francesco  now 
a  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj  at  Florence.— £rf.  F/br..  1832-8. 
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For  the  Knight  of  Rhodes,  Messer  Donate  Acciainoli, 
with  whom  Francesco  always  lived  on  terms  of  unusual 
intimacy,  he  painted  certain  small  pictures,  which  are  held  in 
much  esteem ;  and  on  a  larger  panel,  the  same  artist  depicted 
a  figure  of  our  Saviour  Christ  showing  to  St.  Thomas,  who 
does  not  believe  that  he  has  risen  from  the  dead,  the  marks 
of  those  wounds  which  had  been  received  by  our  Lord  from 
the  Jews.  This  picture  was  taken  into  France  by  Tommaso 
Guadagni,  and  was  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Florentines 
in  a  certain  Church  of  Lyons.* 

At  the  desire  of  the  above-mentioned  Cristofano  Rinieri 
and  of  Giovanni  Rozzi,  the  Flemish  master  of  tapestry- 
work,  Francesco  painted  all  the  Story  of  Tarquinius  and  the 
Roman  Lucretia,  in  a  vast  number  of  Cartoons,  which,  being 
afterwards  executed  in  cloth  of  arras  woven  in  gold  and 
silks  of  various  kinds,  proved  eventually  to  be  an  admirable 
work. 

When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Duke,  who  was  at  that 
time  employing  the  above-named  Maestro  Giovanni  to  make 
him  cloth  of  arras  of  similar  kinds  in  Florence  for  the  Hall 
of  the  Dugento,  and  had  caused  Bronzino  and  Pontormo  to 
prepare  Cartoons  for  the  same  from  the  story  of  the  Hebrew 
Joseph,  as  we  have  before  related  ; — ^when  the  Duke  heard 
this  I  say,  he  commanded  that  Francesco  also  should  prepare 
a  Cartoon,  the  subject  given  to  him  being  the  interpretation 
of  the  seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean  kine :  our  artist  gave 
all  his  attention  to  the  work  accordingly,  and  carefully  took 
into  consideration  all  the  peculiarities  required  for  a  produc- 
tion of  that  sort,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful 
imitation  of  the  Cartoon  by  the  tapestry-worker ;  for  these 
cloths  of  arras  demand  considerable  fancy  in  the  invention, 
with  figures  carefully  detached  and  standing  forth  one  from 
another,  to  the  end  that  they  may  display  good  relief;  they 
must  likewise  be  cheerful  as  to  colouring  and  the  vestments, 
also,  should  be  rich  and  varied. 

This  piece  of  the  tapestry  in  question,  and  the  others, 
having  been  found  to  succeed  well,  his  Excellency  then 
resolved  to  establish  the  art  of  making  such  hangings  in 
Florence,  and  accordingly  commanded  that  it   should   be 

*  Waagen,  Kunstler  und  Kunstwerker  in  Frankreich,  speaks  of  this 
work,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre^  as  one  of  very  little  importance. 
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aaght  to  several  boys,  who,  having  now  arrived  at  mature 
ige,  are  at  this  time  producing  most  excellent  works  in 
Apestry  for  the  Duke.  An  exceedingly  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  painted  in  oil,  was  also  executed  by  Francesco, 
ind  is  now  in  the  chamber  of  Messer  Alessandro,  son  of 
ftiesser  Ottaviano  de'  Medici. 

For  the  above-mentioned  Messer  Pasquino  Bertini,  Fran- 
cesco made  another  picture  of  Our  Lady  on  cloth  with  the 
Diyine  Infant,   and  San  Giovanni,  also  a  child ;   they  are 
smiling,  and  amusing  themselves  with  a  parrot  which  they 
liave  in  their  hands;    a  very  fanciful  and  graceful  work. 
For  the  same  person  he  likewise  made  a  most  beautiful  and 
graeefol  design  of  a  Crucifix,  about  one  braccio  high  ;  with 
a  Magdalen  at  the  feet  thereof:  this  is  in  a  manner  so  new 
and  pleasing   that  it  is  considered  quite   a  wonder  ;   the 
design  was  given  by  Messer  Salvestro  Bertini  to  his  intimate 
friend  Girolamo  Razzi,  who  is  now  Don  Silvano,*  when  two 
pictures  were  painted  from  it  by  Carlo  da  Lore,  who  sub- 
sequently executed  many  more  from  the  same  design.    These 
Works  are  now  dispersed  about  Florence. 

^ow  Giovanni  and  Piero  d'Agostino  Dini  had  caused  a 
verj  rich  chapel  in  macigno  to  be  constructed  in  the  Church 
rf  Santa  Croce,  at  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  church, 
^'th  a  sepulchral  monument  for  Agostino  and,  others  of  their 
house,  and  gave  the  altar-piece  for  the  same  to  Francesco: 
^  depicted  thereon  Our  Saviour  Christ  taken  down  from 
the  Cross  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  ;  at  the 
foot  is  Our  Lady,  who  has  fainted,  and  is  surrounded  by 
DM  Giovanni,  the  Magdalen,  and  the  other  Maries.  This 
Work  was  completed  by  Francesco  with  so  much  art  and 
^  that  not  only  is  the  nude  figure  of  Our  Lord  Christ 
*  most  beautiful  one,  but  the  other  figures  also  are  so  well 
Jwposed,  and  have  a  force  of  relief  and  a  beauty  of  co- 
louring 80  remarkable,  that  they  cannot  well  be  sufficiently 
tttolled.!    I^  is  true  that  the  work  was  at  first  much  cen* 


^if  is  the  Camaldoline  Monk,  Don  Silvano  Razzi,  well  known  for  the 
^7/voTk8  published  by  him,  and  often  mentioned  as  having  assisted 
""^i"  the  preparation  of  these  Lives. 

♦L      ""^  *^^^  retains  its  place.     Our  readers  may  consult  the  before- 
??**  Kipoio  of  Borghini,  Florentine  Edition  of  1730  where  it  has  been 
m  eulogijed ;  see  p.  85  and  p.  4 10. 
VOL.V.  L  4 
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sured  by  tlie  enemies  of  Francesco,  but  it  has  nevertheless 
acquired  for  him  a  very  great  name  in  all  parts,  and  those 
who  have  since  treated  the  same  subject  in  rivalry  of  our 
artist  have  found  it  impossible  to  surpass  him. 

Before  leaving  Florence  Francesco  likewise  painted  the 
Portrait  of  the  abave-mentioned  Messer  Lelio  Torelli,  with 
some  few  other  matters  of  but  little  importance,  of  which 
I  do  not  know  the  particulars.  But  one  among  these  pro- 
ductions is  t€^  be  specified  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  a  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  namely,  which  the  artist  had  designed  in 
Bome  long  before  :  this  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  copper 
in  Florence  by  Enea  Yico  of  Parma,  and  the  Duke  was  con- 
tent to  retain  him  in  the  city  until  that  work  should  be  ac- 
complished, with  payment  of  all  his  accustomed  appoint 
mentfi  and  allowanees. 

At  that  time^  which  was  in  the  year  1548,  Giorgio  Vasari 
was  in  Rimini,  employed  on  the  execution  of  those  works 
in  oil  and  fresco,  whereof  there  is  mention  in  another  place, 
when  Francesco  sent  him  a  long  letter,  giving  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  all  his  affairs^  and  most  especially  describing 
the  manner  wherein  things  had  passed  at  Florence :  he  spoke 
more  particularly*  of  a  design  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
principal  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  chapel  was  then  to 
be  painted  by  order  of  the  Signer  Duke.  But  Francesco 
added  that  in  relation  to  the  chapel  he  felt  certain  that  8<Mne 
one  had  done  him  infinite  mischief  with  his  Excellency,  de- 
claring, among  other  things,  that  he  was  sure  the  Majordomo, 
Messer  Pier  Francesco,  had  never  laid  his  design  for  the 
same  before  the  Duke.  The  consequence  of  this  had  been, 
lie  furthermore  affirmed,  that  the  work  had  been  given  to 
Pontormo,  and  he  finished  with  the  remark  that  for  these 
causes  he  was  returning  to  Rome,  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
men  and  artists  of  his  native  country. 

Having  returned  to  Rome,  and  re-instated  himself  in  that 
city  accordingly,  Francesco  there  bought  himself  a  house 
near  the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Famese,  amusing  himself  mean- 
while with  the  execution  of  works  which  were  of  no  great 
importance.  He  then  received  a  commission  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Cardinal,  by  the  intervention  of  Messer  Annibale 
Caro  and  Don  Giulio  Clovio,*  to  paint  the  chapel  of  the 

*  The  Life  of  this  admirable  miniaturist,  who  has  been  so  fieqaently 
nentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  pieeent  volume. 
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Palace  of  San  Giorgio :  here  he  first  prepared  singularly 
beautiful  compartments  in  stucco-work,  and  in  the  very 
graceful  ceiling  of  the  chapel  he  depicted  stories  from  the 
Life  of  San  Lorenzo  in  fresco,  the  figures  of  the  work  being 
very  numerous  as  well  as  beautiful.  Francesco*  also  exe- 
cuted an  Altar-piece  painted  in  oil  and  on  stone  for  the  same 
chapel,  and  in  this  he  depicted  the  Nativity  of  Our  Saviour 
Christ,  introducing  in  that  work,  which  was  a  singularly 
fine  one,  the  Portrait  of  the  before-mentioned  Cardinal,  taken 
from  the  Hfe. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Francesco  was  commissioned  to 
execute  another  work  in  the  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Bro- 
therhood of  the  Misericordia,  to  which  we  have  previously 
alluded.*  Here  Jacopo  del  Conte  had  painted  the  Preaching 
and  the  Baptism  of  St.  John,  and  had  acquitted  himself  ex- 
ceedingly well  therein,  although  he  had  not  surpassed  Fran- 
cesco.   The  Venetian  Battista  Franco  and  Piero  Ligorio  f 
had  also  produced  works  in  that  place,  and  Francesco  Sal- 
viati  now  commenced  a  painting  which  is  close  beside  his 
former  production,  the  story  of  the  Visitation  namely.     But 
althoDgh  a  well-conducted  work,  this  picture,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
earlier  performance.     For  Messer  Bartolommeo  Bussotti  our 
utist  painte^  two  figures  in  fresco  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
same  chapel,  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew  and  San  Bartolommeo, 
two  very  fine  figures  ;  J  these  he  executed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  dtar  on  which  Jacopo  del  Conte  depicted  a  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  which  is  an  admirable  work,  nay,  the 
hest  that  Jacopo  had  then  produced. 

In  the  year  1550,  and  when  Julius  III.  had  been  elected 
High  Pontifi;  Francesco  undertook  certain  stories  in  fresco  for 
the  Arch  erected  on  the  upper  end  of  the  staircase  at  San 
Pietro,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  coronation,  and  these 
were  very  beautiful.  In  the  same  year  the  Company  of  the 
Sacrament  caused  a  Sepulchre  to  be  represented  in  the 
Church  of  the  Miner\-a,  with  several  ranges  of  steps  and 

.  *  In  the  Chuich  of  San  Giovanni  Decollate  namely. 

t  An  excellent  architect  and  painter  in  fresco  of  considerable  merit. — 
Xonti. 

t  These  fiffuret  have  been  re-touched,  as  has  the  Birth  of  St.  John. — 
SoUari. 
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rows  of  columns  ;  for  this  Prancesco  painted  certain  stories 
in  terretttty  which  were  considered  superlatively  beautiful. 
For  a  chapel  at  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  Salviati  painted 
two  Angels  in  fresco  ;  they  are  supporting  a  canopy,  and  of 
one  of  these  angels  we  have  the  design  by  Francesco  in  our 
book  of  drawings.  In  the  Refectory  of  San  Salvator  del 
Lauro  at  Monte  Giordano,  our  artist  painted  the  Marriage  of 
Cana  in  Galilee,  at  which  Our  Saviour  turned  -water  into 
wine,  on  the  principal  wall.  There  are  numerous  figures  in 
this  work,  and  on  the  side  walls  are  certain  Saints,  with  St 
Eugenius  the  Pope,  who  was  of  that  order,  and  other  founders 
and  distinguished  brethren  of  the  same.  Over  the  door  of 
the  Refectory,  moreover,  and  on  the  inner  side,  he  painted  a 
picture  in  oil,  the  subject  of  which  is  St.  George  killing  the 
Dragon,  a  work  conducted  with  much  facility,  delicacy  of 
finish,  and  beauty  of  colouring. 

A  large  picture  was  sent  by  our  artist  about  the  same  time 
to  Messer  Alamanno  Salviati,  who  was  then  in  Florence;  the 
subject  of  this  work  is  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  Tree  of  Life 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  picture  is  a  very  beautiful 
one.*  For  the  Signor  Ranuccio,  of  the  House  of  Farnesc, 
and  Cardinal  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  Francesco  painted  two  sides 
of  a  small  apartment  which  precedes  the  great  Hall  of  the 
Farnese  Palace,  a  work  in  which  he  displaye4  much  fancy. 
On  one  of  these  sides  the  artist  depicted  Signor  Ranuccio 
the  elder,  who  receives  the  Baton  of  Captain-general  of  the 
Holy  Church  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  with 
figures  of  the  Virtues  ;  and  on  the  other  is  Pope  Paul  III., 
who  was  also  of  the  House  of  Farnese,  and  by  whom  the 
Baton  of  the  Church  is  conferred  on  the  Signor  Pier  Luigi, 
while  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  seen  in  the  distance  accom- 
panied by  Alessandro  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  by  other  nobles, 
whose  portraits  are  taken  from  the  life.  In  this  work 
Francesco,  in  addition  to  the  above-described  and  many  other 
stories,  painted  a  figure  of  Fame  with  other  figures,  which 
are  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
was  not  completed  by  himself,  but  was  ultimately  finished 


*  The  fate  of  this  work  is  not  known,  but  Bottari  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  taken  to  France,  he  having  found  a  work  on  that  subject  men- 
tioned in  Lepicie,  Catalogue  raiaanne  de»  TaUeaug  du  Rot,  Pari^  1762. 
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bj  Taddeo  Zucchero  of  Sant*  Agnolo,  as  will  be  rdatied  in 
the  proper  place.* 

The  Chapel  which  Fra  Bastiano  had  commenced  in  the 
Church  of  the  Popolo  for  Agostino  Chigi,  but  which,  as  we 
have  related  in  his  Life,  he  had  not  finished,  was  completed 
by  Francesco;  and  for  the  Cardinal  Riccio  da  Montepulciano» 
this  artist  painted  an  exceedingly  beautiful  Hall,  in  his 
Pakce  situate  in  the  Strada  Giulia,  representing  various 
stories  from  the  life  of  David  therein ;  the  work,  which  is 
in  fresco,  consists  of  numerous  pictures,  one  of  which  pre- 
sents Bathsheba  as  seen  in  the  Bath,  with  many  other  female 
figures,  while  David  stands  looking  at  them.     This  story  is 
a  good  and  graceful  composition,  nor  do  I  know  a  work  more 
rich  in  respect  of  its  invention.     In  another  picture  is  the 
death  of  Uriah ;  in  a  third  is  the  Ark,  with  men  sounding 
musical  instruments  as  they  walk  before  it;  and  finally,  after 
many  others,  there  follows  a  Battle-piece,  showing  David  in 
combat  with  his  enemies,  and  extremely  well  composed ;  at 
a  word,  the  whole  work  is  full  of  grace,  exhibiting  the  richest* 
fancy  with  many  singular  and  ingenious  inventions,   the 
groups  are  arranged  with  much  judgment,  and  the  colouring 
is  most  agreeable.     Francesco  was  indeed  so  well  aware  of 
the  bold  and  copious  powers  of  invention  with  which  he 
liad  been  endowed,  that,  perceiving  his  hand  to  be  always 
obedient  to  his  genius,  he  would  gladly  have  occupied  all  his 
time  with  some  great  and  extraordinary  work. 

If  Francesco  was  sometimes  peculiar  in  his  conduct  to« 
wards  his  friends,  that  circumstance  arose  principally  from 
the  fact  that,  being  versatile  and  unstable  in  certain  matters, 
that  which  pleased  him  to-day  became  insufferable  to  him  on 
the  morrow;  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  he  completed  few 
works  of  importance  in  respect  to  which  he  had  not  to 
endure  a  contention  before  the  price  demanded  for  the  same 
cotild  be  settled,  and  for  this  cause  he  was  disliked  and 
avoided  by  not  a  few. 

At  a  subsequent  period  it  chanced  that  Andrea  Tassinl 
Y^  required  to  send  a  painter  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
^  the  year  1554  he  applied  to  Giorgio  Vasari,  but  neither 

.  *  The  work  was  not  finished  by  Salviati,  because  that  master  died  before 
iti  completion,  when  two  of  the  Stories,  those  opposite  to  the  large  windoW| 
*ere  g^ven  to  Taddeo  Zucchero  by  the  Cardinal  Santangelo  FameM. 
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promises  of  great  pay  nor  high  promotion  could  prevail  vifh 
that  artist,  who  replied  that  he  would  on  no  account  depart 
from  the  service  of  his  liord  the  Duke  Cosimo.  Tassini, 
therefore,  at  length  agreed  with  Francesco,  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  latter  were  not  amplj  satisfied  in  France, 
he  was  to  be  remunerated  in  Rome  by  Tassini.  But  before 
Francesco  would  depart  for  France,  having  the  conviction 
that  he  should  return  from  that  country  no  more,  he  sold 
all  that  he  possessed,  his  house,  his  furniture,  and  everything 
besides,  with  the  exception  of  the  offices  to  which  he  had 
been  nominated,  these  he  retained. 

The  affair  did  nevertheless  not  turn  out  as  he  had  expected: 
when  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  was  received  most  courteouslj 
by  Messer  Francesco  Primaticcio,  Abbot  of  San  Martino,  who 
was  then  painter  and  architect  to  the  King,  but,  as  it  is  said, 
he  was  at  once  perceived  to  be  a  very  singular  person,  aod 
among  other  things  it  was  observed  that  he  never  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  works  of  any  other  master,  Eosso,  or  whom- 
ever it  might  be,  that  he  did  not  openly  and  decidedly  cen- 
sure them.  Every  one  then  began  to  expect  that  some  very 
great  thing  would  be  produced  by  himsdf ;  and  the  Cardinal 
of  LoiTaine,  who  had  caused  him  to  be  sent  for,  set  him  to 
execute  certain  pictures  in  his  Palace  of  Dampierre;  for 
this  work  Francesco  then  prepared'  numerous  drawings^  and 
finally  setting  hand  to  the  painting,  he  executed  vaiioos 
pictures  in  fresco  over  the  cornices  of  several  apartments, 
and  also  decorated  a  study  with  stories  which  are  said  to  be 
of  high  merit:  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  he  did  not 
receive  any  great  commendation  for  these  labours.  Francesco 
was  indeed  never  much  liked  in  France,  he  being  of  a  dis- 
position altogether  opposed  to  that  of  the  men  of  the  country, 
seeing  that  by  as  much  as  the  joyous  and  jovial  companions 
who  live  freely  with  all,  and  appear  willingly  at  festivals  and 
banquets,  are  acceptable  to  them,  by  so  much,  are,  I  will  not 
say,  disliked  or  avoided,  but  at  least,  less  welcome  to  them, 
all  such  as,  like  Francesco^  are  of  a  melancholy  temperament, 
reserved  manners,  infirm  health  and  peevish  temper.  And 
if  for  some  of  these  things  he  deserved  indulgence,  as,  for 
example,  that  his  constitution  did  not  permit  him  to  frequent 
feasts  and  festivals,  yet  he  might  have  been  more  courteous 
in  his  demeanour  and  more  friendly  in  conversation :  but 
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besides  that  he  failed  on  these  points,  he  did  more,  for  whereas 
it  was  his  duty,  acoording  to  the  custom  of  that  country  and 
coart,  to  show  himself  abroad,  and  pay  his  respects  to  such 
as  treated  him  amicably,  Salviati,  on  the  contrary,  expected 
to  be  courted  by  all  the  world  and  thought  himself  fully 
entitled  to  be  so  distinguished.  At  length,  perceiving  that 
the  King  was  engaged  in  war,  as  was  also  the  Cardinal,  and 
that  the  stipend  and  promises  made  to  him  were  not  paid  or 
fulfilled,  he  resolved  to  depart;  and  after  having  been  in 
France  twenty  months,  he  returned  to  Italy. 

Salviati  then  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  was  courteously 
received  by  the  Aretine  Messer  Li<Mie,  in  a  house  which  the 
latter  has  built  for  himself,  and  which  he  has  decorated  finely 
with  casts  in  stucco  &om  works  of  high  character,  enriching 
it,  moreover,  with  statues,  ancient  and  modem,  as  will  be 
related  in  its  due  place.  There  Francesco  remained  fifteen 
days,  and  having  rested  himself  sufficiently,  he  then  set  off 
to  Florence,  where,  having  found  Giorgio  Yasari,  he  told  the 
latter  how  well  he  had  done  in  refusing  to  visit  France,  and 
forthermore  related  to  him  such  things  as  were  well  cal* 
colated  to  make  any  one  change  his  mind,  however  great  had 
prerioiisly  been  his  desire  to  go  thither. 

Irving  Florence,  Francesco  then  repaired  to  Eome,  where 
lie  entered  an  action  against  those  who  had  guaranteed  him 
^  appointments  in  France,  and  compelled  them  to  make 
good  all  that  should  have  been  paid  to  him  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  Having  received  these  sums,  he  purchased 
offioes  with  the  same,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  possessed,  and  now  determined  to  think  only  of 
^^^ing  care  of  himself  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he  was 
ezoeedingly  unhealthy,  and  had  entirely  destroyed  his  con* 
stitQtioD.  He  would  nevertheless  have  employed  his  leisure 
gladly  on  some  great  work,  but  that  not  presenting  itself,  he 
unused  himself  for  a  time  in  the  execution  of  small  pictures 
"^portraits. 

Pope  Paul  IV.  being  dead.  Pope  Pius  IV.  was  then 
^ted;  and  that  Pontiff,  taking  considerable  pleasure  in 
anihitecture,  commanded  the  Cardinals  Alessandro  Farnese 
And  £mulio  to  cause  the  Great  Hall,  called  the  Hall  of 
^^ingp,  to  be  completed  by  Danielle  da  Volterra,  who  had 
Already  commenced  the  same.    Now  the  Cardinal  Farnese 
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ftbovc-named,  made  all  possible  effort  to  procure  the  half  iX 
this  work  for  Francesco,  and  this  caused  a  long  contention 
between  Danielle  and  Salviati,  but  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti 
having  taken  part  with  the  former,  the  question  was  not 
brought  to  an  issue  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile  Griorgio 
Yasari  arrived  in  Rome  with  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  son  of  the  Duke  Cosimo,  and  to  him  Francesco 
related  his  numerous  misadventures,  more  particularly  de- 
scribing the  trouble  in  which  he  then  found  himself ;  when 
Giorgio,  who  greatly  priaed  the  abilities  of  this  man,  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  had  up  to  that  time  verj  badly  conducted 
the  affair,  and  advised  him  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  (Ya- 
sari's)  guidance,  Giorgio  promising  to  contrive  in  such  sort 
that  Salviati  should  certainly  have  the  half  of  the  Hall  of 
Kings,  and  this  he  did  the  more  readily  as  Daniello  could 
not  have  completed  so  great  a  work  alone,  he  being  a  slow, 
irresolute  person,  nor  yet  altogether  equal,  perhaps,  to  Fran- 
cesco, in  versatility  and  force  of  genius. 

Matters  standing  thus,  and  nothing  further  being  done 
for  the  moment,  Giorgio  was  himself  invited  not  many  days 
subsequently,  by  the  Pope,  to  execute  a  portion  of  the  'works 
for  that  Hall,  but  he  replied  that  he  had  already  undertaken 
to  paint  one,  three  times  as  large,  in  the  Palace  of  his  Ix>rd 
the  Duke  Cosimo,  and  remarked  besides,  that  he  had  been 
so  badly  treated  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  as  no  longer  to  know 
what  it  might  be  reasonable  to  hope  or  advisable  to  do  with 
respect  to  certain  men  ;  adding  that  he  had  painted  a  picture 
of  Christ  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  calling  Peter  and  Andrew 
from  their  nets,  for  the  same  Pontiff,  the  price  of  which  had 
never  been  paid,  and  praying  tliat  His  Holiness  would  cause 
the  painting  (which  had  been  taken  by  Pope  Paul  lY.  frcHn 
the  Chapel  of  the  Belvedere,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
Julius,  and  was  now  to  be  sent  to  Milan)  to  be  either  paid 
for  or  restored  to  him,  Giorgio. 

To  this  Pope  Pius  made  answer,  that  whether  these  things 
were  true  or  not,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion^ and  desired  to  see  it ;  whereupon  it  was  brought,  and 
being  examined  by  His  Holiness  in  a  very  bad  light,  the 
latter  decided  that  the  painting  should  be  returned.  That 
afikir  being  settled,  the  discourse  respecting  the  Hall  was 
then  resumed,  when  Gioi^o  plainly  told  the  Pope  that 
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Francesco  was  the  first  and  best  painter  in  Rome,  and  that 
as  none  could  serve  His  Holiness  better  than  Salviati,  it 
would  be  well  to  secure  him.     As  to  the  favour  shown  to 
Daniello  hj  Buonarroti  and  the  Cardinal,  this  Vasari  de- 
dared  they  did  out  of  their  friendship  for  the  latter,  and  from 
no  other  cause.     But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Vasari's 
picture  above-named :  Vasari  had  but  just  left  the  Pope 
when  it  was  sent  after  him  to  the  house  of  Francesco,  who 
afterwards  caused  it  to  be  forwarded  to  Arezzo,  where,  as  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  it  has  been  placed,  after  having  received 
a  rich  and  costly  frame,  in  the  Decanal  Church  of  that  city. 
The  affair  of  the  Hall  of  Kings  remaining  in  the  con- 
dition described  above ;  when  the  Duke  Cosimo  left  Siena 
to  repair  to  Rome,  Vasari,  who  had  accompanied  His  ExceU 
lency  bo  far,  very  earnestly  recommended  Salviati  to  his 
care,  and  begged  the  Duke  to  do  him  what  favour  he  could 
with  the  Pope,  writing  to  Prancesco  at  the  same  time,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  ought  to  proceed  when  the  Duke 
ahould  arrive  in  Rome.     And  now  Praiicesco  did  in  nowise 
depart  from  the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  to  him  by  Vasari ; 
he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Duke,  who  received  him 
with  a  most  friendly  aspect,  and  shortly  after  mentioned  him 
with  BO  much  kindness  to  His  Holiness,  that  he  was  at  once 
commiflsioned  to  decorate  the  half  of  the  Hall  above-men- 
tioned.    Setting  hand  to  his  work,  accordingly,  the  first 
thing  Francesco  did  was  to  destroy  a  story  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Daniello,  an  action  which  caused  no  small 
displeasure  between  them:  then  the  Pontiff,  as  we  have  said, 
employed  the  architect  Piero  Ligorio  for  his  buildings,  and 
the  latter  had  in  the  first  instance  greatly  favoured  Pran- 
cesco ;  but  Salviati,  paying  no  regard  to  Piero  any  more  than 
to  others,  when  -  once  he  had  commenced  his  work,  caused 
the  architect,  from  having  been  his  friend  to  become  in  a 
certain  sort  his  enemy^  a  fact  of  which  manifest  evidence 
was  soon  perceived.     Piero  now  began  to  intimate  to  the 
Pope  that  there  were  many  young  and  able  painters  in 
Bcine  to  whom,  as  he  desired  to  have  that  Hall  off  his  hands, 
he  would  do  well  to  give  the  separate  paintings,  one  to  each 
tttiBt,  and  by  this  means  the  work  would  come  to  an  end. 

These  proceedings  of  Piero,  to  whom  it  was  evident  that 
the  Pope  listened  favourably,  caused  infinite  displeasure  to 
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Francesco,  insomuch  that  he  angrilj  retired  from  the  work 
and  its  contentions,  believing  that  he  had  not  been  held  in 
sufficient  esteem.  He  mounted  his  horse,  therefore,  and 
without  saying  a  word  to  anj  one,  left  Rome,  and  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  lodged  himself  in  a  tavern,  not  showing 
the  least  consideration  for  any  one  of  his  friends,  proceeding 
as  if  he  had  not  belonged  to  the  place,  and  had  no  acquaintance, 
or  any  one  for  whom  he  cared  within  the  city.  At  a  later 
period,  it  is  true  that  he  did  present  himself  to  the  Duke,  by 
whom  he  was  so  well  received  that  some  good  result  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  had  Francesco  been  of  a 
different  disposition,  or  if  he  had  given  ear  to  the  counsel 
of  Yasari,  who  advised  him  to  seU  the  offices  which  he  held 
in  Bome,  and  to  settle  in  Florence,  there  to  enjoy  himself 
among  his  friends,  and  thus  escape  the  danger  he  was  in  of 
losing  all  the  fruits  of  his  toils,  as  well  as  his  life  itself*  Bot 
Francesco,  incited  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  listening 
to  his  anger  and  obstinacy  alone,  resolved  to  return  to  Borne, 
come  what  might,  before  the  lapse  of  many  days;  but  he  did 
so  far  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  as  to  leave 
that  tavern,  and  retire  to  the  house  of  Messer  Marco  Finale^ 
Prior  of  Sunt'  Apostolo. 

Here  he  painted  for  Messer  Jacopo  Salviati — principidly 
for  his  amusement — ^a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  with  the 
Dead  Christ,  in  colours,  on  cloth  of  silver.  Our  Lady  is  ac- 
companied by  the  other  Maries,  and  the  work  was  considered 
a  singularly  beautiful  one.  He  also  repainted  a  Medallion 
of  the  Ducal  Arms,  which  Messer  Alamanno  had  formerly 
caused  to  be  placed  over  a  gate  of  his  Palace;  and  for 
the  above-named  Messer  Jacopo  he  prepared  a  beautifol 
book,  filled  with  costumes  of  fanciful  characters,  comprising 
head-dresses  and  decorations  of  various  kinds,  both  for  men 
and  horses,  to  be  used  in  the  different  maskings  then  held, 
receiving  innumerable  courtesies  from  the  kindness  of  that 
Noble,  who  did,  nevertheless,  complain  much  of  his  strange 
proceedings,  seeing  that  he  could  never  prevail  on  Francesco 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  his  house  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had 
done  at  other  times. 

Finally,  Francesco  being  resolved  on  returning  to  Borne, 
Giorgio,  as  his  friend,  reminded  him  that,  being  rich,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  of  very  weak  health,  he  ought  now  to 
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think  of  living  in  quiet,  and  should  carefully  shun  the  strifes 
and  contentions  of  active  life ;  all  which  he  might  have  done 
most  conveniently,  he  having  acquired  hoth  honour  and 
profit  enough,  if  he  had  not  been  too  avaricious  and  eager 
for  gain.  Yasari  furthermore  advised  him  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  his  offices,  and  to  arrange  his  affairs  in  such  sort, 
that  in  all  cases,  and  whatever  might  happen,  he  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  remember  his  friends,  and  those  who  had 
served  him  faithfully.  Francesco  promised  to  proceed  dis- 
creetly, both  in  act  and  word,  confessing  that  Giorgio  told 
him  the  truth,  but  as  it  usually  happens  with  men  of  dilatory 
habits,  he  did  nothing  in  the  matter. 

Arrived  in  Eome,  Francesco  found  that  the   Cardinal 

Emulio  had  commissioned  other  artists  to  execute  the  Stories 

of  the  Hall,  having  given  two  of  them  to  Taddeo  Zucchero, 

of  Saut'  Agnolo,  one  to  Livio  da  Fori!,*  another  to  Orazio 

da  Bologna,  one  to  Girolamo  Sermoneta,  and  others  to  othet 

masters.    Hereupon  Francesco  sent  an  account  of  what  had 

been  done  to  Yasari,  inquiring  of  him  if  he  thought  it 

advisable  that  what  he,  Salviati,  had  commenced  before  his 

departure  from  Some  to  Florence  should  now  be  completed. 

Yasari  made  answer  to  the  effect,  that  since  so  many  small 

designs  and  large  cartoons  had  been  made,  it  would  be  well 

to  fioifih,  at  least,  one  of  the  pictures,  notwithstanding  that 

the  greater  part  of  the  work  had  been  accorded  to  so  many 

others,  all  of  whom  were  inferior  to  himself;  and  adding, 

that  Francesco  would  do  wisely  in  approaching,  so  far  as  he 

could,  to  the  pictures  executed  by  Buonarroti,  on  the  front 

and  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  to  those  of  the  Pauline. 

Yasari  furthermore  assured  him,  that  when  once  his  work 

had  appeared,  those  executed  by  the  others  would  be  thrown 

to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  undertaking  made  over  to 

himself,  to  his  no  small  honour  and  glory :  he  entreated  him, 

moreover,  not  to  think  of  profit  in  this  case,  nor  to  regard 

the  vexations  which  he  might  receive  from  those  who  had 

the  superintendence  of  the  works,  seeing  that  the  honour  to 

be  acquired  was  worth  more  than  all  besides,     The  letters 

written  on  this  occasion  by  Yasari,  with  the  replies,  both 

copies  and  originals,  are  still  preserved  among  those  which 

we  retain  as  memorials  of  so  great  a  man  and  so  intimate  a 

*  A  dbdple  of  Perino  del  Vaga.    See  Baglioni,  rtte  de*  Pittori,  6cc 
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friend  as  was'  Francesco ;  those  by  our  own  hand  having 
been  found  among  the  effects  left  behind  him  by  Salviati. 

But  all  these  efforts  did  not  prevent  Francesco  from  be« 
Coming  angered  by  the  passing  events,  nor  could  he  form 
any  fixed  resolution  as  to  what  it  would  best  suit  him  to  do: 
thus  troubled  in  mind,  afflicted  in  body,  and  much  debilitated 
by  the  frequent  use  of  medicines,  he  finally  fell  sick  of  a 
mortal  disease,  and  in  a  short  time  was  found  to  be  at  the  last 
extremity,  while  he  had  yet  not  given  himself  time  to  make 
any  very  exact  dispositions  in  respect  to  his  worldly  affairs. 
To  one  of  his  disciples,  called  Annibale,  the  son  of  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bigio,  he  left  sixty  crowns  per  annum,  secured  on  the 
Monte  delle  Farine,  with  fourteen  pictures,  all  his  designs, 
and  other  effects  relating  to  art.  The  remainder  of  his  pro-> 
perty  he  left  to  the  nun  Gabriella,  his  sister,  but,  as  I  have 
heard,  she  did  not  receive  even  "  the  cord  of  the  sack,"  as 
the  proverb  goes.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  one  picture 
by  her  brother  must  have  fallen  into  her  hands;  it  was 
painted  on  cloth  of  silver,  and  surrounded  by  an  embroidered 
border,  having  been  executed  by  Francesco  for  the  King  of 
Portugal  or  of  Poland,  I  know  not  which,  and  having  been 
given  to  her  to  keep  in  memory  of  him.  All  his  other  pns 
sessions,  as,  for  example,  the  offices  which  he  had  purchased 
with  the  fruits  of  all  his  heavy  labours,  were  wholly  lost. 

Francesco  died  on  St.  Martin's  day,  the  11th  of  November, 
1563,  and  was  buried  in  San  Geronimo,  a  church  near  to 
which  was  his  dwelling.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  art ; 
for  although  he  was  fifty-four  years  old,  and  in  very  bad 
health,  he  yet  passed  his  time  in  continual  labour  and  study; 
nay,  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  had  begun  to  work  in 
mosaic.  He  was  indeed  very  fanciful,  and  had  a  love  for 
attempting  various  novelties ;  had  he  happened  to  meet  with 
a  prince  willing  to  lend  himself  to  his  humour,  and  who  would 
have  given  him  occupations  according  to  his  own  heart, 
Salviati  would,  without  doubt,  have  accomplished  extraor- 
dinary things,  seeing  that  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  most 
richly  gifted  with  inventive  power,  and  abundantly  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  his  art.  Francesco  imparted  infinite  grace 
to  all  his  heads,  of  whatever  character  they  might  be,  and 
understood  the  nude  form  as  well  as  any  painter  of  his  time. 
He  had  a  most  graceful  manner  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
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draperies,  and  in  his  works  the  nude  form  is  always  seen 
through  the  testment  whenever  the  occasion  demands  that 
it  should  he  so.  He  clothed  his  figures  also  in  a  new  and 
varied  manner,  displaying  much  fancy  in  the  choice  of  head- 
dresses, huskins,  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds.  He 
handled  the  colours,  whether  in  oil,  tempera,  or  fresco,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  able,  spirited,  bold,  and  yet  careful  artists  of 
our  day.  Of  this  we,  who  have  held  close  intercourse  with 
him  for  so  many  years,  are  fully  competent  to  bear  testi- 
mony ;  imd,  although  from  the  desire  which  all  conscientious 
artists  feel  to  surpass  each  other,  there  was  always  between 
us  an  amicable  emulation,  yet  the  affection  of  a  true  friend- 
ship was  never  wanting  to  us,  even  when  each  was  labouring 
in  rivalry  of  the  other,  through  the  most  renowned  cities  of 
Italy,'  a  fact  of  which  proof  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous 
letters  from  the  hand  of  Francesco,  which  I  still  retain  in  my 
possession. 

Salviati  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  in  his  youth,  but 
subsequently  became  suspicious  and  intolerant ;  possessing 
sufficient  acuteness  and  penetration  on  certain  points,  he  was 
yet  credulous  on  others  :  if  the  conversation  turned  on 
matters  of  art,  he  would  often  express  himself,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest,  in  terms  calculated  to  give  offence,  and  some- 
times profoundly  wounded  those  with  whom  he  was  speaking. 
He  delighted  in  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  but  the  meaner  kind  of  artists  were 
ever  most  unwelcome  to  Francesco,  even  though  some  of 
these  persons  were  of  good  repute  as  to  certain  branches  of 
*rt.  He  avoided  such  men  as  he  perceived  to  be  habitual 
slanderers  of  private  character,  but  if  brought  into  contact 
^ith  them  would  fall  upon  and  tear  them  without  mercy  ; 
but  most  of  all  did  he  abhor  the  cozenings  and  trickery 
sometimes  practised  by  artists,  and  of  which,  having  been  in 
I'rance  and  heard  somewhat  of  that  matter,  he  was  but  too 
Well  qualified  to  speak.  There  were  times  when,  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  his  constitutional  melancholy,  he  sought  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  did  his  utmost  to  be  cheerful, 
-^r  all,  indeed,  the  suspicious,  irresolute,  and  unsocial 
^positions  of  which  he  so  frequently  gave  proof,  were 
injurious  only  to  himself.  His  most  intimate  friend  in  Rome 
was  the  Florentine  goldsmith^  Manno^  a  person  of  high  dis- 
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tinction  in  his  calling,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  integrit)r 
and  goodness  of  heart.  Manno  had  a  large  family,  and  it 
Francesco  had  disposed  of  his  property  as  might  have  been 
wished,  and  not  spent  the  best  froits  of  his  labours  on  offices 
to  leave  them  to  the  Pope,*  he  would  have  given  a  great 
part  of  them  to  the  children  of  that  good  artist  and  ezcdlent 
man.  The  before-mentioned  Avveduto  delF  Avveduto,  the 
furrier,  was  also  among  the  intimates  of  Salviati,  and  was 
the  most  affectionate  as  well  as  most  faithful  friend  that 
ever  he  possessed,  nay,  had  he  been  in  Bome  when  Eranoesoo 
died,  the  affairs  of  the  latter  might  perchance  have  been 
arranged  in  a  manner  altogether  different. 

The  Spaniard  Roviale  was  a  disciple  of  Francesco  Salviati, 
in  company  with  whom  he  executed  numerous  works ;  and 
in  the  church  of  Santo  Sprite  in  Rome,  this  Boviale  painted 
a  picture,  entirely  without  assistance,  the  subject  of  that 
work  being  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Salviati  was  much 
attached  to  Francesco  the  son  of  Girolamo  del  Prato,  in 
whose  company  he  practised  drawing  while  yet  a  child,  as  we 
have  related  above.  This  Francesco  was  endowed  with  a 
brilliant  genius  ;  he  drew  better  than  any  goldsmith  of  his 
time,  and  was  in  nowise  inferior  to  his  father  Girolamo, 
whose  works  on  plates  of  silver  were  admitted  to  surpass 
those  of  every  other  person.  Nay,  Girolamo,  as  it  is  said, 
succeeded  easily  in  whatever  he  undertook ;  and  among 
other  things,  is  reported  to  have  had  a  manner  of  beating 
out  such  plates  with  a  mallet,  and  after  placing  them  on  a 
plank  beneath  a  covering  of  wax,  pitch,  and  tallow,  he 
procured  a  material  partly  hard  and  partly  soft,  which  he 
would  then  beat  with  irons,  towards  the  inside  or  the  outside 
as  was  required,  and  thus  produced  whatever  forms  he 
wished ;  heads,  busts,  arms,  legs,  trunks,  or  whatever  other 
portion  of  the  figure  might  be  demanded  by  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  causing  votive  images  of  saints  or  other 
figures  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  afiixing  them  to  the 
holy  images  of  any  place  wherein  they  might  have  received 
some  favour,  or  found  that  their  supplications  were  heard 
with  more  than  common  effect.     Bat  Francesco  di  GirolAmo 


*  These  offices,  as  Vasaii  calls  them,  were  in  &ct  a  species  of  annuity, 
which  returned  to  the  apostolic  camera^  or  treasury,  on  the  death  of  thoM 
who  had  purchased  them.    See  Aanke,  as  before  dted. 
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did  not  give  his  principal  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
Totive  images  or  offerings,  as  did  his  father ;  he  occupied 
himself  in  works  of  Tarsia  likewise,  and  inlaid  steel  with 
gold  or  silver,  after  the  fashion  of  Damascus,  representing 
foliage,  figares,  or  whatever  else  he  pleased ;  and  making, 
among  other  works,  an  entire  suit  of  armour,  to  be  used 
by  a  foot-soldier,  for  the  Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici. 
Among  many  other  medals  of  great  beautj  by  the  hand  of 
this  artist,  were  those  bearing  the  head  of  the  above-named 
Alessandro,  which  were  placed  in  the  foundations  of  the 
Portresses  at  the  Gate  of  Paenza,  with  some  others,  on  which 
the  head  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  appeared  6n  the  one  side, 
and  a  nnde  figure  of  our  Saviour  Christ  on  the  other,  accom- 
panied by  the  instruments  used  in  the  flagellation  of  our 
L)rd.  IVancesco  del  Frato  found  great  delight  in  works  of 
sculptnre  also^  and  likewise  cast  certain  small  figures  in 
bronze,  wMch  were  singularly  graceful ;  these  came  ulti- 
mately into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  Alessandro.  The 
same  artist  polished  and  brought  to  high  perfection  four 
figures,  all  of  the  same  size,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
BaccioBandinelli  ;  a  Leda  namely,  a  Venus,  a  Hercules,  and 
ui  Apollo,  all  which  were  given  to  the  above-named  Duke. 

The  art  of  the  goldsmith  having  at  length  become  dis- 
tasteful to  Francesco  di  Girolamo,  he,  not  having  the 
means  requisite  for  pursuing  that  of  the  sculptor,  which 
demands  considerable  resources,  then  devoted  himself  to 
painting,  being  already  a  good  designer  as  we  have  said. 
Francesco  held  intercourse  with  but  few  people,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  proposing  to  practise 
painting ;  he  therefore  kept  the  works  he  attempted  to  him- 
^;  at  this  time  it  was  that  Erancesco  Salviati  came  to 
Florence,  and  worked  in  the  rooms  which  Francesco  di 
Girolamo  del  Prato  occupied  in  the  House  of  Works  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  Salviati  painted  his  picture  for  Messer 
Alwnanno  ;  and  Francesco  del  Prato,  having  thus  an  oppor- 
timity  of  seeing  his  methods  of  proceeding,  betook  himself 
to  paint  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  and  executed  a  very 
wantiful  picture,  the  subject  whereof  was  the  Conversion  of 
St  Paul :  this  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Guglielmo  del 
ToYaglia.  He  subsequently  delineated,  in  a  picture  of  simi- 
lar size,  the  Fall  of  Serpents  by  which  the  people  of  Israel 
were  afllicted ;  and  in  another  ho  represented  Jesus  Christ 
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delivering  the  Holy  Fathers  from  the  Limho  or  G^tes  of 
Hell.  These  two  last-mentioned  works,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Eilippo  Spini, 
a  gentleman  who  greatly  delights  in  our  arts.  Francesco 
del  Frato  executed  many  other  small  works  ;  he  drew,  also, 
much  and  well,  as  may  be  seen  by  certain  sketches  from  bis 
hand,  which  are  preserved  in  our  book  of  Designs.  He  died 
in  the  year  1662,  and  his  death  grieved  the  whole  Academy 
deeply  ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  ability  in 
art,  there  perhaps  never  lived  a  more  excellent  man  than 
was  Francesco  del  Frato. 

Giuseppe  Forta  of  Castel  Nuovo,  in  the  Gkrfagnana,  was 
in  like  manner  a  disciple  of  Francesco  Salviati,  and  he  also^ 
from  respect  to  his  master,  was  called  Salviati.  This  Giuseppe 
was  conducted  to  Rome  in  the  year  1535,  and  while  yet  a 
hoy,  by  an  uncle  of  his,  who  was  then  Secretary  to  Mon- 
signor  Onofrio  Bartolini,  Archbishop  of  Fisa  ;  he  was  there 
placed  with  Salviati,  with  whom  in  a  short  time  he  learned 
not  only  to  draw  well  but  to  paint  admirably.  Having 
afterwards  accompanied  his  master  to  Venice,  he  formed  so 
many  intimate  acquaintances  among  the  gentry  of  that  place, 
that,  having  been  left  there  by  Francesco,  he  determined  to 
adopt  the  city  of  Venice  for  his  home,  and  having  taken  a 
wife  there,  has  continued  to  make  it  his  abode  ;  nay,  he  not 
only  remains  there  still,  but  has  so  rarely  departed  from  it 
OS  to  have  performed  few  works  in  any  other  place  than 
Venice. 

Giuseppe  Salviati  has  decorated  the  House  of  the  Loredani 
family,  which  is  situate  on  the  Campo  di  San  Stefano,  with 
stories  in  fresco,  which  are  of  great  beauty,  and  executed  in 
an  admirable  manner.  He  has  also  painted  the  House  of 
the  Bernardi  family  at  San  Folo,  with  another  behind  San 
Bocco,  which  is  an  excellent  work.  The  same  artist  has 
painted  three  very  large  fa9ades  in  chiaro-scuro  ;  these, 
-which  he  has  covered  with  stories,  are  situate,  the  first  at 
San  Moise,  the  second  at  San  Casciano,  and  the  third  at 
Santa  Maria  Zebenigo.*  The  entire  Falace  of  Friali,  a  large 
and  rich  building  at  Treville,  near  Treviso,  has  also  been 
decorated  both  vrithin  and  without  by  Giuseppe  Salviati ;  but 
of  this  palace  we  shall  speak  at  length  in  the  life  of  Jacopo 

*  These  works  have  been  destroved  bj  the  salt  winds  prevalent  here.-^ 
■VeneHan  Edition  of  Vaaari, 
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Sansoyino.  At  Piere  del  Saoco  likewise,  Giuseppe  has  pro- 
daced  a  very  beautiful  fa9ade,  and  at  Bagnuolo,  a  place 
belonging  to  the  Monks  of  the  Santo  Spirito  at  Venice,  he 
has  painted  a  picture  in  oil ;  while  for  the  same  fathers  he 
has  executed  the  ceiling  and  wainscot  of  the  Refectory  in 
their  Monastery  of  Santo  Spirito^  representing  a  very  fine 
Cenacolo,  or  Last  Supper,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  same, 
and  covering  the  remainder  of  the  walls  with  pictures  in 
various  compartments. 

In  the  Palace  of  San  Marco,  Giuseppe  has  painted  the 
hJybils,  the  Prophets,  the  Cardinal  Yirtues,  and  Our  Saviour 
Christ  with  the  Maries.  All  these  works,  which  are  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Doge,  have  been  very  highly  extolled ;  and  in 
the  beforementioned  Library  of  San  Marco  there  are  two* 
pictures  by  the  hand  of  this  artist,  which  he  painted  in 
concurrence  with  other  Venetian  painters  of  whom  mention 
lias  before  been  made.  Having  been  invited  to  Eome  by  the 
Cardinal  Emulio  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Salviati,  Giuseppe 
completed  one  of  the  largest  stories  in  the  Hall  of  the  Kings,t 
and  commenced  another.  At  a  later  period,  and  when  Pope 
Pius  IV.  was  dead,  Giuseppe  returned  to  Venice,  where  the 
Signoria  has  given  him  a  ceiling  in  the  Palace  to  decorate, 
and  this  he  is  to  cover  with  pictures  in  oil ;  the  vaulting 
in  question  being  that  at  the  summit  of  the  new  staircase. 

The  same  artist  has  produced  six  very  beautiful  paintings 
in  (Ml,  one  of  which  is  at  the  Altar  of  the  Madonna,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  4  the  second  is  at 
the  High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Servites  ;  the  third,  in 
the  Friars  Minors  ;  the  fourth,  in  the  Madonna  dell'  Orta  ; 
the  fifth,  at  San  Zaccheria  $  and  the  sixth,  at  San  Moise. 
G^uiseppe  has  also  painted  two  pictures  at  Murato  ;  both  of 
^hich  are  executed  with  great  care  and  in  a  fine  manner. 
But  of  this  artist,  since  he  still  lives  and  is  becoming  a  very 
excellent  master,  I  will  not  for  the  present  add  more,  except 
to  remark  that  he  has  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Geometry,  in  addition  to  that  of  painting,  and  the  Volute  of 

*  There  are  three  pictures  by  Salriati  in  the  Library  of  San  Marco. — 
Venetian  Edition  of  Vasari, 

t  It  ia  that  which  represents  Frederick  Baxbarossa  receiving  the  bene- 
wdion  oC  Pope  Alexander  III.  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  at  Venice. 

t  There  are  two  paintings  by  Giuseppe  Salviati  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco  deUa  Vigna.— ^.  Venet, 

VOL.  Y.  M 
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the  Ionic  Capital,  which  has  just  appeared  in  copper«plate, 
is  by  his  hand.*  In  this  we  are  shown  how  this  member 
should  be  turned  after  the  antique  measure,  and  there  is 
very  shortly  to  be  published  a  work  by  this  same  Giuseppe, 
which  he  has  composed  on  the  subject  of  Geometry .f 

A  Eoman,  named  Domenico,  was  also  a  disciple  of  Fran- 
cesco Salviati,  and  was  of  much  assistance  to  his  master  in 
the  Hall  which  the  latter  painted  at  Florence,  as  well  as  for 
other  works.  In  the  year  1550,  this  Domenico  engaged 
himself  to  the  Signer  Ghiuliano  Cesarino,  and  has  not  hith^to 
worked  on  his  own  account. 


DANIELLO  RICCIARELLI,  PAINTER  AND  SCULPTOB  OF 

VOLTERRA. 

[born  li9l,  circa. — died  1566.] 

Daniello  Eigciarelli  acquired  some  knowledge  of  design 
in  his  youth  from  Giovanni  Antonio  Eazzi,   at  the   time 
when  the  latter  was  executing  certain  labours  in  Yolterra ; 
but  on  the  departure  of  Bazzi  he  made  much  sounder  and 
more  rapid  progress  under  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  although,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  did  not  at  that  time  derive  any  very  great 
benefit  from  his  studies  with  either  of  these  masters,  seeing 
that  by  so  much  as  he  was  impelled  to  exertion  by  a  firm 
will  and  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  by  as  much  was  he 
impeded  by  the   want  of  natural  genius  and  readiness  of 
hand.    In  his  first  works  at  Volterra  we  perceive  much, 
nay,  infinite  industry,  but  not  the  promise  of  a  grand  or 
beautiful  manner;  neither  grace,  loveliness,  nor  power  of 
invention  are  to  be  perceived  in  these  paintings,  as  they  are 
in  those  of  so  many  other  artists  even  at  the  earliest  hour. 
Born  to  be  painters,  these  last  have  given  evidence  of  bold- 
ness, facility,  and  the  commencement  of  a  good  manner, 
even  in  their  very  first  attempts.     The  early  works  of  Dani- 
ello, on  the  contrary,  offer  proof  of  having  been  produced  by 

*  The  rules  for  the  Ionic  column  were  first  published  by  Maroolini,  in 
fol.  Venice,  1552.  They  were  then  translated  into  Latin  by  Polen^and 
were  inserted  in  his  Eserdtazione  Fetruviane. — Bottari. 

f  This  work  the  author  is  said  to  hare  burnt,  not  having  time  to 
plete  it|  and  not  choosing  to  leave  it  in  an  imperfect  state. — IbUL 
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a  slow  and  melancholy  hand ;  they  are  manifestly  executed 
with  much  patience  and  at  great  cost  of  time  ;  but  the  traces 
of  heavy  labour  are  also  clearly  apparent. 

Bat  to  come  to  particulars  :  leaving  out  of  the  account 
sach  pictures  as  do  not  merit  attention,  I  find  that  in  his 
youth  Daniello  painted  the  facade  of  a  house  in  Yolterray 
belonging  to  Messer^  Mario  Maffei ;  this  he  executed  in 
chiaro-scuro,  acquiring  a  fair  name  and  much  credit  by  the 
work.  Having  finished  this,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no 
one  in  Yolterra  with  whom  he  could  enter  into  competition, 
while  there  were  also  no  works  in  that  city,f  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  from  which  he  could  learn  much,  he  resolved  on 
making  every  effort  to  reach  Bome,  where  he  had  heard  that 
there  were  not  many  artists  much  engaged  at  that  time  in 
painting,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Perino  del  Vaga.  But 
prior  to  his  departure,  Daniello  desired  earnestly  to  prepare 
some  paintiDg  which  he  might  take  with  him,  and  ultimately 
produced  a  picture  of  Christ  scourged  at  the  Column.  This 
work,  which  was  in  oil,  comprised  many  figures,  and  having 
given  all  his  wonted  diligence  to  its  completion,  for  which 
he  used  many  models  and  portraits  from  the  life,  he  took  it 
with  him  to  Bome. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  Daniello  had  not  been  there  any  very 
long  time  before  the  picture  just  mentioned  was  made  known, 
hy  means  of  certain  of  his  friends,  to  the  Cardinal  Triulzi, 
who  was  so  highly  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  not  only  pur- 
chased the  same,  but  conceived  a  great  liking  for  Daniello, 
whom  he  despatched  shortly  afterwards  to  one  of  his  dwell- 
ings, a  large  building  called  the  Salone,  which  he  had  erected 
outside  Rome,  and  which  he  was  then  causing  to  be  decorated 
^th  stucco-works,  fountains,  and  pictures  by  Giovanni 
Maria  da  Milano,  and  other  artists,  who  were  employed 
there  precisely  at  that  moment,  all  busied  in  adorning  the 
same  with  stuccoes  and  groUesche.  Having  reached  this 
place  therefore,  Daniello,  incited  by  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  also  desiring  to  serve  effectually  that  Noble,  from  whom  he 
inight  reasonably  hope  much  honour  as  well  as  profit,  began 
at  once  to  paint  various  stories  in  the  different  apartments 

*  Monaignoro  rather.     Mario  Maffei  was  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church. 

t  The  works  of  Signorelli,  Ghirlandajo,  and  some  few  others,  which 
'^cre  then  in  Volterra,  might  have  induced  an  exception  to  this  somewhat 
hasty  remarlp  ;  to  say  nothing  of  architectural  monuments. 

M  2 
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and  galleries,  all  which  Daniello  executed  in  company  with 
the  other  artists  hefore  alluded  to ;  more  particularly  may  be 
mentioned  certain  grottesche,  which  our  artist  filled  with 
innumerable  figures  of  women,  all  of  very  minute  dimen- 
sions. 

But  that  in  which  he  was  most  especially  successful  was 
a  story  of  Phaeton,  in  fresco,  the  figures  of  which  were  as 
large  as  life ;  there  is  indeed  a  River-god  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, which  is  an  excellent  figure.  Now  the  Cardinal  very 
frequently  visited  all  these  works  while  they  were  in  coarse 
of  execution,  and  as  he  took  with  him,  now  one  person  and 
now  another,  that  circumstance  caused  Daniello  to  be  made 
known  to,  and  to  form  a  friendship  with,  not  a  few  among 
these  visitors.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  chanced  that 
Perino  del  Vaga,  who  was  then  painting  the  Chapel  of 
Messer  Agnolo  de'  Massimi  at  the  Trinita,  required  the  aid 
of  a  young  man  for  that  work ;  and  Daniello,  who  desired  to 
learn  all  that  he  could,  and  was  besides  attracted  by  the  pro- 
mises of  Perino,  engaged  himself  to  that  artist,  assisting  him 
to  execute  many  things  in  the  above-named  Chapel,  all  which 
Daniello  performed  with  infinite  diligence.  Meanwhile,  and 
before  the  sack  of  Rome,  Perino  having  painted  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  San  Marcello,  as  we  hare 
said,  depicting  therein  the  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
figures  as  large  as  life,  with  figures  of  two  Evangelists,  San 
Giovanni  and  San  Marco  namely,  which  were  much  larger: 
the  men  of  the  Company  who  had  commissioned  him  to 
execute  that  work,  determined,  when  Rome  had  been  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  quiet,  that  these  figures,  which  were  not 
finished,  should  then  receive  the  requisite  additions,  the  San 
Giovanni  still  requiring  completion  from  the  middle  upwards. 
But  Perino  had  at  that  time  other  work  on  hand,  and  having 
prepared  the  Cartoons,  he  caused  Daniello  to  proceed  with 
them ;  when  the  latter  first  finished  the  San  Giovanni,  and 
subsequently  added  the  two  figures  of  the  other  Evangelists, 
San  Luca  and  San  Matteo^  with  two  Boys  holding  Chande- 
liers between  them.  There  are  besides  two  Angels  from  his 
hand,  within  the  arch  of  that  side  of  the  wall  in  which  are 
the  windows;  they  are  represented  as  in  the  act  of  flight, 
and  hovering,  suspended  on  their  wings,  they  display  the 
instruments  used  in  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord :  the  arch 
itself  was  very  richly  adorned  by  Daniello  with  grottesche, 
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and  many  small  nude  figures  of  great  beauty :  he  acquitted 
nimself,  in  short,  in  the  most  creditable  manner  throughout 
the  whole  work,  although  it  is  true  that  he  took  much  time 
to  finish  it.  * 

The  same  Perino  subsequently  gave  to  Daniello  the  Frieze 
of  a  Kail  in  the  Palace  of  Messer  Agnolo  Massimi ;  and  here 
too,  the  latter  depicted  various  stories,  these  were  from  the 
Life  of  Fabius  Maximus,  he  executed  the  stucco-work  compart- 
ments likewise,  with  the  other  ornaments,  so  well,  that  the 
Signora  Elena  Orsina,  beholding  that  work,  and  hearing  the 
ability  of  Daniello  much  extolled,  gave  him  the  commission 
lor  painting  a  Chapel  belonging  to  her,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Trinita  at  Eome,  which  is  situate  on  that  hill  whereon 
the  monks  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  have  their  abode. 
Wherefore,  Daniello,  putting  forth  his  utmost  diligence,  in 
♦he  hope  of  producing  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which 
should  make  him  known  as  an  able  artist,  did  not  shrink 
i'rom  bestowing  on  it  the  labour  of  many  years.     Now,  from 
the  name  of  that  Lady,  the  Chapel  had  received  the  title  of 
the  "Cross  of   Christ  Our  Lord;"  and  the  subject  of  the 
>5tories  depicted  therein  was  taken  from  the  Life  of  Sant' 
Elena;  thus,  in  the  first  picture,  Daniello  exhibits  Our  Saviour 
Christ  deposed  from  the  Cross,  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
^vith  the  other  Disciples;  the  Swooning  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
13  also  represented,   she  is  supported  in  the  arms  of  the 
^lagdalen ;  and  the  other  Maries  are  around  her.    In  this 
work  our  artist  showed  much  judgment,  and  did  indeed 
prove  himself  to  be  a  man  of  ability;  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
^iie  composition,  which  is  excellent,  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
^n  admirable  one,  very  finely  foreshortened,  the  feet  pro- 
jecting forward,  while  the  remainder  of  the  person  falls  back. 
The  figures  of  those  who  are  removing  the  Saviour  are,  in 
"^e  manner,  very  ably  foreshortened,  a  work  of  no  small 
^Mculty ;  they  stand  on  ladders  and  hold  the  body,  which 
they  have  taken  down,  involved  amidst  its  draperies,  their 
o^n  forms  being  partly  draped  also,  but  partly  nude,  and  in 
^me  of  these  nude  parts,  which  are  very  gracefully  done, 
^uese  figures  give  evidence  of  much  ability  in  the  artist. 

Around  this  picture  Daniello  then  executed  a  rich  frame 
^  stucco  work,  exhibiting  numerous  carvings,  with  two 
%ureg,  which  support  the  Fronton  with  their  heads,  while 
*  These  works  still  remiun  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  above-nameil. 
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with  one  hand  they  hold  the  Capital,  and  with  the  other 
they  appear  to  be  placing  the  shaft  which  supports  it,  and 
which,  half-resting  on  the  base,  is  already  attached  to  the 
capital ;  the  whole  work  is  performed  with  incredible  care 
and  pains.  In  the  arch  above  the  picture,  Danielle  painted 
two  Sybils  in  fresco,  and  these  are  the  best  figures  of  the 
whole ;  they  stand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  window,  which 
rises  above  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  gives  light  to  the 
chapeL  The  ceiling  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into  four  oom- 
paitments  by  fanciful,  beautiful,  and  richly  varied  designs 
in  stncoo  and  grattesche^  to  which  are  added  very  new  and 
original  masks  and  festoons :  within  these  compartments  are 
four  stories  of  the  Gross  and  of  St.  Helena,  the  Mother  of 
Gonstantine.  The  first  of  these  represents  the  fabrication  o( 
the  three  Crosses,  which  took  place  before  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord ;  in  the  second  is  St  Helena  commanding  certain 
Hebrews  to  show  her  these  Crosses ;  in  the  third  she  is 
giving  orders  to  the  effect  that  those  who,  having  knowledge 
of  the  same,  have  refused  to  impart  it  to  her,  shall  be  cast 
into  a  well ;  and  in  the  fourth  are  seen  the  Hebrews  point- 
ing out  to  her  the  place  wherein  all  the  three  Crosses  were 
buried.  These  four  Stories  are  beautiful  to  an  extraordinarj 
degree,  and  are  executed  with  remarkable  care. 

On  the  side-walls  of  the  chapel  are  four  other  stories- 
two  on  either  side  that  is  to  say — each  being  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  cornice  which  forms  the  impost  of  the  arch, 
on  which  reposes  the  vaulting  of  the  said  chapel.  In  one  of 
these  stories  is  St.  Helena,  who  is  causing  the  Holy  Cross, 
with  the  other  two  Crosses,  to  be  drawn  from  a  well;  in 
the  second  is  the  Cross  of  the  Saviour  distinguished  by  its 
cure  of  a  sick  person.  The  pictures  which  are  beneath 
exhibit,  one,  the  above-named  St.  Helena,  who  recognizes 
the  Cross  of  Christ  by  its  resuscitation  of  a  dead  man ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  opposite  to  it,  the  Emperor  Heraclins, 
walking  barefoot  and  divested  of  his  imperial  robes,  as  he 
bears  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  through  the  gate  of  Borne.* 
Here  are  seen  large  numbers  of  women  and  children,  with 
men  also  kneeling  in  adoration  of  the  Cross :  many  Barons 

*  The  legend  has  it  *'  gate  of  Jeriualem,"  and  not  of  Rome  ;  it  adds 
thai  the  Emperor  was  arrested  by  miracle  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
gate,  and  was  forced,  also  by  miracle,  to  direct  bis  steps  towards  Mount 
Gal  vary. 
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of  the  Emperor  are  also  present  with  an  Esquire,  who  holds 
the  horse  of  the  Monarch.  Of  the  dead  man  raised  to  life 
by  the  Cross  of  our  Lord,  as  above-mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Daniello  bestowed  infinite  pains  on  the  mus- 
clar development  of  this  form,  having  studied  the  anatomy, 
and  exhibited  every  minutia  of  the  various  parts  with  mar- 
Tellous  exactitude.  He  did  as  much  for  the  figures  of  those 
who  are  placing  this  dead  man  upon  the  Cross,  and  for  the 
bystanders,  who  remain  astounded  at  the  miracle  they  behold. 
He  furthermore  imagined  a  most  fanciful  bier,  or  eataletto, 
with  a  skeleton  of  the  human  form  embracing  the  same,  all 
which  gives  proof  of  rich  invention,  and  is  executed  with 
infinite  care  and  diligence. 

Beneath  th'^se  pictures,  and  serving  as  a  species  of  socle 
or  basement  for  each,  are  two  female  figures  in  chiaro-scuro, 
made  to  imitate  marble,  and  singularly  beautiful :  they  appear 
to  support  the  stories.  In  the  space  beneath  the  first  arch, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  chapel,  are  two  figures  standing 
nprigbt;  they  are  of  the  size  of  life,  and  represent,  one 
San  Francesco  di  Faola,  the  Founder  of  the  Order  by  which 
Divine  Service  is  performed  in  that  church ;  and  the  other 
St.  Jerome  in  his  robes  as  a  Cardinal.  These  are  two 
beautiful  figures;  but  the  same  may,  indeed,  be  averred 
with  truth  of  all  in  the  work,  which  Daniello  completed 
^th  incalculable  pains  and  study,  after  having  spent  therein 
tbe  space  of  seven  years. 

Bat  paintings  executed  in  this  manner  have  always  a 
something  of  laboured  hardness,  and  the  work  in  question 
.  is  altogether  wanting  in  that  graceful  facility  which  alone 
18  capable  of  entirely  satisfjdng  the  spectator.  Wherefore, 
Daniello  himself,  admitting  the  pains  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  work,  and  fearing  the  censures  to  follow,  which  in 
fact  he  did  not  escape, — DanieUo,  I  say,  finished  all  by  adding 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  two  Saints,  partly  from  caprice,  but 
partly  also  as  a  kind  of  defence,  two  smaller  stories  in  stucco- 
TOk  of  basso-rilievo,  wherein  he  designed  to  show  that  his 
imitation  of  his  friends  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  and  Fra 
^astiano  del  Fiombo,  whose  precepts  and  methods  of  action 
he  did  indeed  closely  follow,  ought  to  sufiice  for  his  defence 
(even  though  his  proceedings  were  laborious  and  slow), 
'^g^Btthe  attacks  of  those  envious  and  malignant  persons 
i^boae  evil  nature  often  betrays  itself  when  they  least  expect 
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it.  To  this  end  our  artist  represented  in  one  of  these  stories 
a  crowd  of  Satyrs  engaged  in  weighing  legs,  arms,  and  other 
members  of  the  human  form  in  a  balance,  making  note  ut' 
such  as  are  of  just  weight,  and  referring  all  they  find  wrong, 
incorrect,  or  defective,  to  Michelagnolo  and  Fra  Bastianu, 
who  are  holding  judgment  thereon.*  In  the  other  Story  is 
Michelagnolo  looking  at  himself  in  a  glass,  the  signification 
of  which  is  sufiiciently  clear.f 

In  the  two  angles  of  the  outer  arch,  Daniello  executed 
two  nude  figures  in  chiaro-scuro,  which  are  equal  in  excel- 
lence to  those  presented  by  the  other  portions  of  the  work. 
This  last  having  been  given  to  public  view  after  the  lapse  ol' 
the  long  time  we  have  specified,  was  upon  the  whole  much 
commended,  and  admitted  to  be  a  fine  as  well  as  a  difficult 
performance;  Daniello  being  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledged to  merit  the  name  of  an-excellent  artist.  Having  com- 
pleted this  Chapel,  the  Cardinal  Alessando  Farnese  caused 
the  master  to  make  a  Frieze  of  much  beauty  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  his  palace.  In  this  chamber  and  three  others  of 
great  size,  which  follow  consecutively,  rich  ceilings  had  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Antonio  da  San- 
gallo ;  and  here  Daniello  was  now  commanded  to  paint  a 
story  with  figures  on  each  wall,  in  addition  to  the  frieze. 
The  subjects  chosen  were  a  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  a  Hunting 
party,  and  other  exercises  of  similar  character ;  all  which 
pleased  the  Cardinal  greatly,  and  that  prelate  caused  the 
artist  to  add  the  Unicorn  in  the  lap  of  a  Virgin,  which  is 
the  impress  of  his  most  illustrious  family,  to  the  various 
divisions  of  the  work.  These  labours  caused  the  noble  iu 
question,  who  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  all  able  and  dis- 
distinguished  men,  to  show  much  favour  to  Daniello,  and  he 
would  doubtless  have  done  even  more  for  him  had  he  not  been 
}?o  dilatory  in  his  mode  of  working ;  yet  this  was  not  the  fault 
of  Daniello,  seeing  that  such  was  his  nature  and  genius  ;  nor 
could  he  ever  content  himself  with  doing  much  and  badly, 

*  This  description  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Tn  one  of  these  bassi-rilievi 
Satyrs  are  weighing,  not  detached  limbs,  but  the  actual  figures  repieaoited 
in  the  pictures  above,  while  other  Satyrs  are  chasing  the  enemies  of  the 
painter  from  the  place.  The  second  basso-rilievo  is  no  longer  in  its 
place. — Botiari. 

t  It  signified  namely  that  Michael  Angelo  beheld  his  veiy  self  re-pro- 
duced  in  the  pictures  above,  an  import  more  likely  to  be  **  sufficiently  clear" 
in  Daniello's  day  than  in  our  own. — Ibid» 
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preferring,  on  the  contrary,  and  with  good  reason,  always  to 
do  little  and  well.  In  addition  to  the  favour  of  the  Car- 
dinal, Daniello  enjoyed  that  of  the  Signor  Annihale  Caro, 
who  laboured  so  earnestly  on  his  behalf  with  the  Signori 
Farnesi  his  lords,  that  they  were  ever  ready  to  afford  him 
protection  and  to  give  him  their  aid. 

For  Madama  Margherita  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  Daniello  executed  certain  decorations 
ill  the  Palazzo  de'  Medici  at  Navona ;  these  were  in  that 
Study  or  Library  of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  the 
Life  of  Indaco,  and  consisted  of  eight  stories  from  the  acts 
of  Charles  V.,  which  Daniello  painted  in  eight  compartments 
of  that  room,  completing  them  with  so  much  diligence  and 
success  that,  for  a  work  of  that  character,  one  could 
scarcely  find  a  more  advantageous  example.  In  the  year 
1547,  and  when  Perino  del  Vaga  had  died,  leaving  unfinished 
the  Hall  of  the  Kings — which,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  the 
Papal  Palace  near  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels — Dani- 
ello, by  the  intervention  of  certain  nobles  and  friends  of  his, 
Michelagnolo  more  especially,  was  appointed  by  Paul  III.  to 
fill  Ferino's  place,  with  a  stipend  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
received  by  the  latter,  and  was  commanded  first  to  conmience 
those  ornaments  of  the  walls  which  were  to  be  executed  in 
stucco,  with  certain  figures  in  full  relief,  that  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  summit  of  some  gables  belonging  to  the  same 
apartments. 

Now  the  walls  of  this  great  Hall  are  broken  by  six  large 
doors,  three  on  each  side,  and  it  has  but  one  end  remaining 
free  from  interruption.  Daniello,  therefore,  contrived  a  sort 
^r  Tabernacle  over  each  of  these  doors ;  this  he  constructed 
in  stucco-work  of  great  beauty ;  and  within  them  all  he  pro- 
posed to  paint  figures  of  those  Kings  by  whom  the  faith 
of  Christ  has  been  defended,  one  in  each  tabernacle.  He 
then  designed  to  depict  stories  on  the  walls,  all  relating  to 
such  monarchs  as  had  benefited  the  Apostolic  Church  by 
victories  or  tributes.  There  were  thus  to  be  six  pictures, 
and  six  tabernacles  or  niches.  All  these  niches  being 
finished,  Daniello  then,  with  the  aid  of  others,  completed 
the  rich  decorations  in  stucco-work,  which  are  seen  in  other 
parts  of  that  hall,  while  he  was  also  preparing  and  studying 
the  Cartoons  for  such  paintings  as  he  designed  to  delineate 
therein.     This  being  done,  he  commenced  the  execution  of 
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one  of  the  stories,  bat  did  not  paint  more  than  about  two 
braccia,  with  two  of  the  kings  in  the  tabernacles  over  the 
doors.  For,  although  much  pressed  to  hasten  his  move- 
ments by  Cardinal  Famese  as  well  as  the  Pope,  he  con- 
ducted the  work  very  slowly,  not  considering  that  Death  bat 
too  frequently  steps  in  to  spoil  designs  which  are  too  long 
deferred  ;  insomuch,  that  when  Pope  Paul  departed  this  life 
in  1549,  there  was  no  part  of  the  work  completed  but  that 
indicated  above. 

At  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  clear  the  Hall  for  the 
Conclave  which  was  to  assemble  there,  the  whole  space 
being  filled  with  the  scaffoldings  and  wood-work  erected  for 
the  execution  of  the  paintings  and  stuccoes ;  all  these  impedi- 
ments had  now  to  be  removed,  and  the  pictures  were  con- 
sequently given  to  view.  The  decorations  being  thus  seen 
by  every  one,  the  stucco-work  was  very  greatly  extolled,  as 
indeed  it  merited  to  be  ;  but  not  so  the  two  pictures  of  the 
Kings,  which  were  far  from  approaching  the  excellence  of 
the  paintings  executed  at  the  Trinita,  insomuch  that  Daniello^ 
with  all  those  fine  appointments  and  rich  stipends,  was  ad- 
judged to  have  rather  retrograded  than  made  improvement 
in  his  manner. 

In  the  year  1550  Julius  III.  was  created  High  Pontiff, 
when  Daniello  put  himself  forward  by  means  of  his  friends, 
in  the  hope  of  retaining  the  same  salaries,  and  of  being 
permitted  to  continue  the  works  of  the  Hall ;  but  the  Pope 
did  not  show  the  wished-for  disposition  towards  him,  and 
put  off  the  question  continually;  nay,  when  he  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  matters  of  art,  his  Holiness  sent  to 
summon  Giorgio  Yasari,  who  had  already  been  in  his  service 
— when  that  Pontiff  was  Archbishop  of  Sipontino  namely— 
Daniello  was  nevertheless  employed  some  time  after,  and  the 
matter  happened  on  this  wise.  His  Holiness  resolved  to 
construct  a  fountain  at  the  head  of  the  Corridor  of  the 
Belvedere ;  and  the  design  presented  by  Michelagnolo,  which 
was  a  figure  of  Moses  striking^  the  Rock  whence  he  causes 
the  waters  to  fiow,  did  not  please  him,  seeing  that  its  exe- 
cution was  likely  to  occupy  much  time,  since  it  was  to  be 
sculptured  in  marble.  It  was  therefore  decided,  in  pursuit 
of  the  counsel  of  Giorgio,  that  a  divine  figure  of  Cleopatra 
made  by  the  Greeks,  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  that 
fountain,  when  the  charge  of  the  work,  by  the  intervention 
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of  Buonarroti,  was  given  to  Daniello  of  Yolterra,  with 
orders  that  a  grotto  in  stucco-work  should  be  first  erected^ 
and  the  figure  of  Cleopatra  then  placed  within  it.* 

Daniello  set  hand  to  the  preparations  accordingly,  but, 
although  earnestly  requested  to  hasten,  his  proceedings  were 
so  exceedingly  dilatory  that  he  did  bat  complete  the  decora- 
tions in  stucco  and  painting,  leaving  many  other  things,, 
which  the  Pope  wished  to  have  done,  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion for  so  long  a  time,  that  all  interest  in  the  undertaking 
departed  from  the  mind  of  His  Holiness,  and  the  work  was 
not  finished  at  all,  ever^rthing  being  sufiered  to  remain  as  we 
now  see  it. 

In  the  Church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  Daniello  painted  a  fresco 
of  the  size  of  life  in  one  of  the  Chapels ;  a  figure  of  St. 
Helena  namely,  who  is  causing  the  holy  Cross  to  be  restored 
to  the  light  of  day.  He  likewise  added  figures  of  St.  Cecilia 
and  St  Lucia  in  two  niches  of  the  side  walls;  but  these 
figures  were  painted  in  part  only  by  himself,  having  been 
prindpally  executed  after  his  designs  by  the  young  men  who 
were  with  him  ;  the  work  does  therefore  not  display  so  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  do  some  other  of  Daniello' s  per- 
formances. 

About  the  same  time,  a  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Trini^  which  stands  opposite  to  that  of  the  Signora  Elena 
Orsina,  was  entrusted  to  Daniello  by  the  Signora  Lucrezia 
dellaBovere.  Having  first  prepared  certain  compartments 
1>7  means  of  stucco-work,  Daniello  then  caused  the  Vaulting 
to  be  decorated  with  Stories  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Maroo  da  Siena  and  Pelegrino  da  Bologna,  while  on  one  of 
tbe  walls  he  commissioned  the  Spaniard  Bizzera  to  depict  a 
Nativity  of  the  Madonna,  and  permitted  his  own  disciple, 
Giovan  Paolo  Bosselli,  of  Volterra,  to  represent  the  Infant 
Christ  present^  to  Simeon,  on  the  other.  This  last-named 
vtist  likewise  painted  Gabriello,  the  Angel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  Birth  of  Christ,  in  the  uppermost  range  of 
Arches.  On  the  angles  of  the  outer  side,  moreover,  our 
vtist  placed  two  large  figures,  with  two  Prophets,  beneath 
the  Pilasters.  The  fagade  of  the  Altar  Daniello  painted  with 
lu8  own  hand;  here  he  depicted  Our  Lady  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  Temple;  and  on  the  principal  wall  he  also  painted 
the  Virgin,  borne  to  heaven  by  numerous  Angels,  under  the 
*  This  figure  u  now  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican. 
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forms  of  most  beautiful  Children,  the  Apostles  meanwhile 
standing  beneath  and  watching  her  Ascension.  But  the 
space  at  his  command  not  affording  room  for  all  the  figures 
he  desired  to  have,  and  he  wishing  also  to  display  a  new 
invention  in  that  work,  caused  the  Altar  of  the  Chapel  to 
represent  the  Tomb,  and  arranging  the  Apostles  around  it, 
he  used  the  floor  of  the  Chapel,  at  that  point  namely  where 
the  Altar  commences,  for  the  place  whereon  they  rested  their 
feet ;  and  this  method  of  proceeding  has  pleased  some  people^ 
but  the  greater  and  more  judicious  portion  of  the  judges  it 
has  not  pleased.  One  wall  of  this  Chapel  still  remained  to 
be  finished,  and  that,  after  he  had  made  the  Cartoons,  he 
caused  to  be  painted  by  Michele  Alberti,  his  disciple,  who 
was  a  native  of  Florence. 

Now  the  Florentine  Monsignore,  Messer*  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  a  most  learned  man,  as  his  very  graceful  and  erudite 
works,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  sufficiently 
demonstrate,  began  to  write  a  Treatise  on  the  subject  of 
Painting,!  and  desiring  to  enlighten  himself  as  to  certain 
minutisB  by  reference  to  men  of  the  profession,  he  caused 
Danielle  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  David  in  terra,  to  which 
all  possible  care  was  given,  and  which  was  finished  with  the 
most  delicate  nicety;  he  afterwards  commissioned  him  to 
paint,  or  rather  copy,  that  figure  of  David  in  a  picture, 
wherein  were  represented  the  two  sides,  back  and  front 
namely,  in  a  singularly  fanciful  manner,  but  the  work  was  a 
very  beautiful  one.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Messer  Annibale  Kucellai.J  For  the  same  Messer  Giovanni, 
Daniello  painted  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Maries;  and  in  a 
picture  on  cloth  to  be  sent  into  France,  he  represented  Eneas, 
who  being  on  the  point  of  removing  his  vestments  for  the 
purpose  of  retiring  to  rest,  is  accosted  by  Mercury,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  addressing  to  him  the  words  found  in  the 
verses  of  Virgil.  For  the  same  prelate  he  painted  another 
picture,  also  in  oil,  a  San  Giovanni  in  the  Desert  namely,  as 
large  as  life;  and  that  figure,  which  is  one  of  infinite  beauty, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Signer  Cardinal  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  as  w^as  also  a  San  Jerome,  likewise  by  Daniello,  and 
beautiful  to  a  marvel. 

i*  The  fate  of  this  work  is  unknown. 

^  It  is  not  now  in  the  Rucellai  Palace,  nor  can  the  present  locality  of 
this  work  be  ascertained. — Ed,  Flor.^  1832-8. 
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Pope  Julius  m.  being  dead,  and  Paul  lY.  being  elected 
Supreme  Pontiff,  the  Cardinal  di  Carpi  sought  to  procure 
the  permission  of  His  Holiness  for  the  completion  bj  Daniello, 
of  the  Hall  of  Eangs ;  but  that  Pontiff  not  taking  any  pleasure 
in  pictures,  made  answer  to  the  effect  that  it  was  much 
better  to  fortify  Rome,  than  to  spend  money  in  painting  it. 
He  consequently  caused  the  great  gate  of  the  Castle  to  be 
commenced,  after  the  designs  of  Salustio,  the  son  of  fial- 
dassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena,  his  architect ;  but  he  likewise 
commaDded  that  five  statues,  of  four  bracia  and  a  half  high, 
should  be  placed  in  the  niches  of  that  work,  which  was  in 
travertine,  and  formed  a  sumptuous  and  magnificent  trium- 
phal arch,  when  one  of  these  statues,  representing  the 
Angel  Michael,  was  given  to  Daniello;  the  commissions  for 
the  remaining  three  having  been  accorded  to  other  artists.* 

Meanwhile  Monsignore  Giovanni  Riccio,  Cardinal  of 
Monte  Pulciano,  having  resolved  to  construct  a  Chapel,  in 
San  Fietro-a-Montorio,  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  Pope 
Julias  had  caused  to  be  erected  there  after  the  designs  of 
Georgio  Vasari,  proposed  to  confide  the  altar-piece,  the  stories 
in  fresco,  and  the  statues  in  marble,  to  Daniello ;  wherefore 
that  artist,  who  had  now  determined  to  abandon  painting  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  sculpture,  departed  for  Carrara, 
there  to  superintend  the  excavation  of  the  marbles  for  the 
work  in  question,  as  well  as  for  the  Statue  of  San  Michele. 
On  this  occasion  he  visited  Florence,  and  there  saw  the 
works  which  Vasari  was  in  process  of  executing  in  the 
Palace  of  Duke  Cosimo,  with  other  performances  to  be  seen 
in  that  city,  where  he  was  received  with  infinite  courtesy 
^  attention  by  many  friends,  more  especially  by  the  above- 
luuned  Vasari,  to  whom  Buonarroti  had  reconunended 
^iello  in  his  letters.  Thus  abiding  in  Florence,  and 
seeing  how  greatly  the  Signer  Duke  delighted  in  the  arts  of 
design,  Daniello  conceived  the  purpose  of  attaching  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  Most  Illustrious  Excellency,  and  the  Signor 
Doke  having  replied  to  those  by  whom  he  was  recommended, 
to  the  effect  that  he  might  be  introduced  by  Vasari,  it  was 
^done.  Then  Daniello,  offering  himself  at  that  audience 
to  the  service  of  his  Excellency,  the  latter  replied  most 
unicably,  that  he  accepted  him  very  willingly,  and  that  so 

*  No  one  of  these  statues  was  ever  placed  in  the  pomtion  here  indicated. 
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soon  as  be,  Daniello,  should  have  fulfilled  his  engagem^its  in 
Rome,  he  might  present  himself  anew,  and  should  be  in- 
stantlj  received. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  summer  Daniello  remained  in 
!Florence,  where  he  had  been  lodged  by  Giorgio  in  the  house 
<^  Simon  Botti,  the  intimate  friend  of  Yasari.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Dllo  anie  cast  in  plaster,  nearlj  all  those 
marble  figures,  from  the  hand  of  Michdagnolo,  which  are 
in  the  new  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo ;  he  also  made  a  beauti- 
ful figure  of  Leda,  for  the  Eleming,  Michael  Eugger:  our 
artist  then  repaired  to  Carrara,  whence  he  despatched  the 
marbles  required  for  his  future  purposes  to  Rome ;  and,  that 
done,  he  returned  to  Florence.  Now  Daniello,  when  he  had 
first  come  to  Florence,  had  brought  with  him  from  Rome  a 
young  disciple  of  his,  called  Orazio  Pianeti,  an  amiable  and 
very  clever  youth,  but  this  Orazio — whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason  thereof — had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Rorence 
than  he  died,  a  circumstance  which  caused  his  master,  who 
loved  him  greatly,  very  heavy  sorrow.  Having  now  returned 
to  Florence,  therefore,  and  being  able  to  do  nothing  more  for 
this  poor  boy,  he  executed  a  bust  of  him  in  marble,  having 
taken  an  admirable  portrait  of  his  face,  from  a  cast  formed  after 
death,*  and  this  being  finished,  he  placed  it  with  an  epitaph 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Michele  Bertelli,  on  the  Piazza  degli' 
Antinori.  In  this  action  Daniello  proved  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  rare  goodness,  and  much  more  the  friend  of  his 
friend,  than  it  is  usual  to  find  people  now-a-days,  seeing  that 
there  are  but  few  who  value  anything  in  friendship  beyond 
their  own  convenience  and  profit  therein. 

After  these  things,  and  considering  that  it  was  now  a 
long  time  since  he  had  visited  his  native  place  of  Yolterra, 
Daniello  repaired  thither,  and  this  he  did  before  returning 
to  Rome.  In  Volterra,  he  was  most  amicably  received  by 
his  kindred  and  friends ;  and  being  requested  to  leave  some 
memorial  of  himself  to  his  native  city,  he  executed  the 
story  of  the  Innocents  in  small  figures,  and  this  picture  he 
placed  in  the  Church  of  San  Piero.f  Subsequently,  and 
beKeving  that  he  should  never  more  return  to  Volterra,  he 
sold  what  little  of  his  paternal  estate  ho  possessed  there,  to 
his  nephew  Lionardo  Ricciarelli,  who  having  been  with  him 

*  This  bust  is  unhappily  lost. 

t  This  work  is  now  in  the' Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  in  Florence. 
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to  Rome,  and  ha\ring  tnere  learned  to  work  admirably  well 
in  stucco,  afterwards  laboured  with  manj  others  in  the 
service  of  Giorgio  Yasari,  whom  this  Lionardo  aided  in  the 
works  then  executing  for  the  Palace  of  the  Duke. 

The  return  of  Daniello  to  Rome,  took  place  at  the  time 
when  Pope  Paul  IV.,  offended  by  the  nude  figures  in  the 
Last  Judgment  of  Michelagnolo,  was  on  the  point  of  having 
that  work  utterly  destroyed;  but  being  assured  by  certain 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  other  men  of  judgment,  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  deface  them,  he  consented  to  their  employing 
Danidlo,  who  contrived  to  make  a  sort  of  slight  covering  for 
the  figures,*  finishing  that  work  under  Pope  Pius  IV.. 
when  he  likewise  altered  the  figures  of  Santa  Caterina  and 
San  Biagio,  the  defects  of  which,  as  to  the  particular  now  in 
qaestion,  were  more  especially  conspicuous. 

Meanwhile,  the  Statues  for  the  Cardinal  of  Montepulciano 
were  oommencedy  as  was  also  that  of  San  Michele,  for  the 
G^reat  Gate;  but  Daniello  did  not  proceed  with  the  rapidity 
which  he  could  and  ought  to  have  evinced,  he  being  one 
whose  mind  was  ever  vacillating  between  project  and  pro- 
ject. At  this  time,  Henry  the  Eng  of  France  having  been 
killed  in  a  tournament,  and  Caterina  de'  Medici  having 
hecome  Regent  of  that  kingdom,  the  Signer  Ruberto  Strozzi 
came  into  Italy  and  to  Rome,  where  he  set  himself  to  fulfil  the 
desire  of  Caterina,  for  some  befitting  monument  which  she 
proposed  to  have  erected  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and 
to  that  end  she  had  conmianded  Ruberto  to  confer  with 
Buonarroti.  Arrived  in  Rome,  therefore,  Ruberto  conversed 
long  of  that  matter  with  Michelagnolo,  who,  being  then  old, 
could  not  take  such  an  undertaking  on  himself,  but  coun- 
^^^  Strozzi  to  give  the  commission  to  Daniello,  whom 
he  promised  to  aid  by  his  advice  and  assistance  in  all  things 
connected  with  the  work. 

This  last  offer  being  greatly  prized  by  Strozzi,  the  subject 
^as  deliberated  maturely,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
Danielle  should  cast  a  Bronze  Horse,  all  in  one  piece,  though 
^e  height  was  to  be  of  twenty  palms,  and  the  length  about 
forty :  on  this  horse  was  then  to  be  placed  the  figure  of  Henry, 
My  armed,  and  also  of  bronze.  That  determined,  Daniello 
^de  a  small  model  in  clay,  according  to  the  suggestions 
and  with  the  advice  of  Michelagnolo,  when  the  group  gave 

*  A  service  for  which  he  obtained  among  the  jesters  of  the  time,  the 
^we  of  II  Draghetione,  or  the  breeches-maker. 
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great  satisfaction  to  the  Signor  Ruberto,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  whole  matter,  which  he  sent  to  France. 
Pinally,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Buberto 
and  Daniello,  as  to  price,  time  of  completion,  and  all  other 
liiinutiaB,  when  the  master  instantly  set  hand  to  the  work 
with  all  his  accustomed  care  and  study.  Commencing  with 
the  Horse,  he  made  the  form  in  claj,  exactly  as  it  was  to  be, 
refusing  all  other  engagements,  to  devote  himself  to  this 
alone  ;  having  formed  the  model,  he  prepared  to  cast  it,  and 
for  a  work  of  that  importance  he  took  care  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  many  founders,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
success  of  the  operation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Pius  lY.  having  been  called  to  the 
pontifical  throne  on  the  death  of  Paul,  made  it  known  to 
Daniello  that  he  desired  him  to  finish  the  Hall  of  the  Kings, 
to  which  end  the  artist  .was  enjoined  to  lay  aside  every  other 
undertaking.  Thereunto  Daniello  replying  that  he  was  then 
much  occupied,  being  pledged  to  the  Queen  of  France,  but 
that  he  would  prepare  the  Cartoons  and  cause  the  work  to 
be  carried  forward  by  his  disciples,  and  would  besides  take 
care  to  do  his  own  part  therein,  that  reply  displeased  the 
Pontiff,  who  began  to  think  of  committing  the  whole  work 
to  Salviati.  Rendered  jealous  by  the  intimation  of  that 
purpose,  Daniello  took  such  measures,  by  means  of  the 
Cardinal  del  Carpi  and  of  Michelagnolo,  that  the  half  of  the 
Hall  was  at  length  given  to  him  to  paint,  but  the  other  half 
was  accorded  to  Salviati,  although  Daniello  made  all  possible 
efforts  to  obtain  the  whole,  to  the  end  that  he  might  have 

*  gone  about  his  work  without  competition  and  in  tranquiUity, 
after  his  usual  leisurely  manner  of  proceeding.  Finalij 
however,  the  question  of  this  work  was  handled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Daniello  did  nothing  whatever,  in  addition  to 
what  he  had  accomplished  long  before,  and  that  Salviati 

,  never  finished  the  little  which  he  had  commenced,  nay,  even 
that  little  was  destroyed  for  him  by  the  malignity  of  others. 
After  four  years  of  preparation,  Daniello  was  at  length 
ready,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  to  complete  the 
casting  of  the  Horse,  but  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  delaj 
of  several  months  by  the  fact  that  his  stipend  was  not  paid 
by  Strozzi,  and  the  metal,  with  other  materials,  were  not  pro- 
vided in  sufficient  abundance. '  All  these  things  were,  how- 
ever,  finally  procured,  and  Daniello  embedded  the  form, 
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wiiicli  was  of  an  immense  bulk,  between  two  founding 
farnaces  erected  in  a  very  convenient  locality  which  he  had 
obtained  at  Monte  Cavallo.  For  a  certain  time  the  molten 
mass  ran  well  into  the  mould,  but  the  weight  of  metal  sud- 
denly bursting  the  body  of  the  horse,  the  material  gashed 
forth  in  all  directions.  This  mbfortune  caused  Daniello 
much  grief  in  the  first  instance,  but  eventually  finding  means 
to  remedy  the  disaster,  he  recovered  his  self-possession ;  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  therefore,  he  prepared  to  cast  his 
work  for  the  second  time;  and  on  this  occasion,  his  ability 
prevailing  against  the  malice  of  Fortune,  he  completed  the 
cast  of  the  Horse  (which  is  a  full  sixth  larger  than  the 
Horse  of  Antoninus  on  the  Capitol)  in  one  unblemished 
mass.  Perfectly  equal  and  of  similar  thickness  throughout, 
this  vast  work  did  not  weigh  more  than  20,000  pounds, 
which  is  sufiiciently  remarkable,  its  size  considered. 

Bat  the  toils  and  discomforts  which  Daniello,  who  was  of 
a  somewhat  feeble  and  melancholy  temperament,  had  endured 
for  this  work,  were  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  fearful 
catarrh;  this  harassed  him  cruelly,  and  whereas  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  should  now  be  content  and 
happj,  seeing  that  he  had  overcome  incalculable  difficulties, 
and  had  produced  so  extraordinary  a  work,  he  was,  on  the 
contraiy,  so  much  depressed  that  it  appeared  certain  he 
could  never  rejoice  any  more,  however  perfectly  his  affairs 
inight  prosper;  nay,  at  the  end  of  two  days  this  afiection 
deprived  him  of  life,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1566.  He  had  nevertheless  had  time  to  prepare 
for  his  death,  and  having  confessed  very  devoutly,  he  re- 
qaested  to  have  all  the  other  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
proper  to  his  circumstances,  administered  to  him ;  this  being 
done,  he  made  his  will,  desiring  that  his  body  should  be 
buried  in  the  new  Church,  which  had  been  commenced  at 
the  Baths  by  Pius  IV.  for  the  Carthusian  Monks,  com- 
manding likewise  that  the  Statue  which  he  had  begun  for 
the  Qreat  Gate,  should  be  placed  over  his  grave,  and  giving 
the  care  of  these  things  to  the  Florentine,  Michele  degli' 
Alberti,  and  to  Feliciano  di  San  Yito  of  the  Campagna  of 
&>me,  to  whom  he  left  the  sum  of  two  hundred  scudi  for 
that  purpose. 

Both  of  these  persons  then  set  themselves  with  the  most 
affectionate  assiduity  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  bestow- 

VOL.  V.  V 
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ing  on  him  the  most  honourable  sepulture  in  the  place,  and 
after  the  manner  which  he  had  requested.*  To  the  some 
persons,  Daniello  left  all  his  property  connected  with  art, 
his  moulds,  models,  designs,  and  every  other  his  effects  of 
that  kind.  They  were,  consequently,  in  a  condition  to  offer 
the  Ambassador  of  France  the  completion  of  the  Monument 
aforesaid  within  a  determined  limit  of  time,  the  Horse 
namely,  with  the  figure  of  the  King  to  be  placed  upon  it 
And  of  a  truth,  since  both  these  artists  have  long  laboured 
under  the  care  and  discipline  of  Daniello,  a  very  creditable 
work  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  their  hands.t 

Biagio  da  Carigliano  of  Pistoja  was  also  a  disciple  of 
Daniello,  as  was  likewise  Giovampaolo  Bossetti  of  Yolterra, 
who  is  a  person  of  much  genius  and  great  diligence  in  bis 
vocation ;  and  having  retired  to  Yolterra  some  years  since, 
he  has  thefe  executed,  and  continues  to  execute,  works 
highly  deserving  of  praise.  Marco  da  Siena:^  also  made 
considerable  progress  while  working  with  Daniello ;  he  has 
now  gone  to  Naples,  having  chosen  that  city  for  his  home, 
and  being  constantly  occupied  there.  Another  disciple  of 
Daniello  is  G^iulio  Mazzoni  of  Fiacenza,  who  commenced  his 
studies  with  Yasari,  when  the  latter  was  painting  a  picture 
in  Florence  for  Messer  Biagio  Mei,  which  was  subsequently 
despatched  to  Lucca,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of 
San  Piero  Cigoli;  Mazzoni  was  also  with  Giorgio^  when  the 
latter  was  painting  the  picture  of  the  High  Altar  at  Monte 
Oliveto  in  Naples,  with  a  great  work  in  the  Refectory  of 
the  same  place,  the  Sacristy  of  San  Giovanni  Carbonaro 
and  the  doors  of  the  Organ  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  saj 
nothing  of  other  works. 

This  Giulio,  having  afterwards  learned  to  work  in  stucco 
from  Daniello,  and  in  this  respect  becoming  the  equal  of  his 
master,  has  decorated  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  Palace 
belonging  to  Cardinal  Capodiferro,  with  his  own  hand,  pro- 
ducing admirable  works  there,  not  in  stucco  only  but  in 
painting  also,  stories  namely,  both  in  oU  and  fresco ;  and  these 

*  The  statne  was  not  on  the  tomb  in  the  time  of  Bottaiiy  who  dedara 
himaelf  unable  to  ascertain  its  &te. 

t  The  Horse,  which  was  not  much  approved,  was  in  fact  sent  to  Pans, 
but  received  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  not  of  Heniy  11. — Chrman 
Edition  of  Vaaari, 

X  See  Delia  Yalle,  Letiere  Sanesif  voL  iiL 
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hare  procured  him  high  commendations  which  are  fully 
merited.*  The  same  artist  has  executed  the  bust  <h 
Francesco  del  Nero  in  marble,  a  portrait  taken  from  the 
]ife,  and  so  good  a  one  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  better,  from  all  which  we  may  fairly  hope  for  him 
the  most  distinguished  success ;  nay,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bat  that  he  will  ultimately  attain  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  in  our  arts. 

Daniello  was  a  well-conducted  and  upright  man,  but  so 
profoundly  intent  on  his  studies  that  he  gave  but  little 
thought  to  the  remaining  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  was 
of  a  mdancholy  disposition,  and  in  his  habits  much  inclined 
to  solitade.  He  died  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  portrait  from  those  before-men- 
tioned disciples  of  his,  who  have  taken  it  in  plaster,  and 
when  I  was  in  Borne  last  year  they  promised  that  I  should 
have  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  many  letters  and  messages 
that  I  have  since  sent,  they  have  neglected  to  forward  it  to 
me,  thereby  showing  but  little  consideration  for  the  memory 
of  their  dead  master.  I  have  nevertheless  been  unwilling 
to  be  entirely  baffled  by  this  ingratitude  of  theirs,  and  have 
therefore  added  that  portrait  of  Daniello  (who  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine)  which  is  given  above,  although  it  does 
not  resemble  him  very  closely.  It  shall  nevertheless  remain 
>s  the  proof  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and  as  that  also  of 
the  little  care  and  regard  displayed  on  this  occasion  by 
Michele  degli  Alberti  and  Feliciano  da  San  Yito. 


TADDEO  ZUCCHERO,  PAINTER  OF   SANT*   AGNOLO  IN 

VADO. 

[bobh  1529— died  1566.] 

At  the  time  when  Francesco  Maria  was  Duke  of  Urbino 
there  was  bom  to  the  painter,  Ottaviano   Zucchero,  wh< 
dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  a  portion  of  that 
s^  a  male  child,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Taddeo ; 
Uid  this  child  having  learned  to  read  and  write  with  tole- 

*  The  pelaoe  here  in  question  is  on  the  Campo  di  Fioie  in  Rome,  and 
u  now  called  the  Spada  Palace. 
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rable  accuracy  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  father  then 
took  him  into  his  own  charge,  and  began  to  teach  liim  the 
principles  of  design.  But  Ottaviano  soon  perceived  that  his 
son  was  endowed  with  a  genius  of  no  common  order,  and 
might  very  probably  become  a  much  better  artist  than  he 
believed  himself  tp  be  ;  he  placed  him  therefore  with  a  cer- 
tain Pompeo  of  Fano,  his  intimate  friend,  but  a  very  ordi- 
nary painter,  whose  works  as  well  as  manners  pleased  the 
young  Taddeo  so  little,  that  he  left  him,  and  returned  to 
Sant'  Agnolo,  where  he  assisted  his  father  (as  he  did  also  in 
other  places)  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Increasing  in  judgment,  however,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
Taddeo  perceived  that  he  could  acquire  but  little  under  the 
discipline  of  his  father,  whom  he  also  found  that  he  could 
but  slightly  assist  (although  being  charged  with  a  family  of 
seven  boys  and  a  girl,  he  much  needed  help)  with  the  trifling 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  then  possessed  ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  set  off  for  Rome.  This  he  did  all  alone  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  but  being  in  the  first  instance  known  to  no 
one,  and  not  knowing  any  one  himself,  he  suffered  no  little 
discomfort ;  nay,  he  seems  to  have  been  treated  far  from 
well  by  such  few  acquaintances  as  he  did  make.  In  this 
strait  he  applied  to  Francesco,  called  Sant'  Agnolo,  who  was 
then  working  for  a  daily  payment  at  grottescke  for  Perino 
del  Yaga,  and  whom  Taddeo  approached  with  all  humility, 
entreating  him,  since  he  w;as  a  kinsman,  to  be  be  pleased  to 
give  him  aid. 

What  he  desired  was,  however,  not  done.  On  the  con- 
trary, Francesco,  as  kinsmen  sometimes  will  do,  not  only  re- 
fused to  aid  him  by  word  or  deed,  but  even  reprehended  and 
repulsed  him  harshly.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor 
youth  did  not  lose  courage,  nor  did  he  waver  in  his  purpose, 
but  supported  himself,  or  rather,  starved  on  *  during  many 
months  in  Rome,  by  hiring  himself  to  grind  colours,  now  in 
one  workshop,  and  now  in  another,  for  miserable  wages,  and 

*  The  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Taddeo,  in  the  drawings  of  his  brother 
Federigo,  very  touchingly  set  forth  the  grievous  circumstances  of  his  life  nt 
this  period.  In  one  of  these  we  find  him  drawing  from  the  ancient  statac* 
of  Rome  by  moonlight ;  in  another,  overcome  by  home-mcknefli,  bj 
weariness  of  heart,  and  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  he  has  sunk  ia 
deep  on  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  awaking  in  a  state  of  delirium,  he  filb  his 
empty  wallet  with  the  pebbles  of  the  shore,  which  he  believes  to  be  pviit- 
ings  of  Raphael,  and  which  he  carries  joyfully  away  upon  his  back. 
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sometimes  practising  a  little  drawing,  as  he  best  could.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  at  last  succeed  in  fixing  himself  as  a  dis- 
ciple with  a  certain  Calabrian  called  Giovan  Piero,  but  he  did 
not  derive  much  profit  from  doing  so,  since  this  man,  with  his 
wife,  a  most  ill-tempered  woman,  kept  him  to  the  grinding 
of  colours  day  and  night.  They  furthermore  caused  him 
to  suffer  from  actual  want  of  food,  and  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  have  suf&cient  for  his  hunger,  or  take  bread  when 
he  desired  it,  thej  hung  their  loaf  in  a  basket  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  and  furnished  with  bells,  which  jingled 
whenever  the  basket  was  touched,  thus  serving  as  a  kind  of 
spy  to  betraj  such  hands  as  might  invade  the  same.  All 
this  would  nevertheless  have  given  but  little  trouble  to 
Taddeo,  if  he  could  have  been  allowed  the  time  to  copy 
certain  works  of  Raffaello  da  Urbino,  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  that  miserable  master  of  his. 

The  above-mentioned,  and  many  other  strange  proceedings, 
caused  Taddeo  to  leave  Giovan  Piero,  and  he  then  resolved 
to  work  for  himself,  taking  refuge  among  the  different  work- 
shops of  Rome,  wherein  he  had  now  begun  to  be  known, 
and  expending  one  part  of  the  week  in  working  to  live, 
while  he  employed  the  remainder  in  drawing,  more  especially 
irom  the  works  of  Raphael,  in  the  house  of  Agostino  Chigi, 
and  in  other  Palaces  of  Rome.  And  as  at  this  time  it  often 
happened  to  him  that  when  the  night  came  he  had  no  place 
wherein  to  lay  his  head,  so  did  he  take  shelter  many  a  night  in 
the  Loggie  of  the  above-named  Chigi,  or  in  other  places  of 
the  game  kind.  These  sufferings  did  not  fail  permanently 
to  affect  his  health,  nay,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  the 
force  of  his  youth,  they  -vwuld  most  probably  have  killed  him 
altogether  ;  as  it  was  they  caused  him  to  fall  dangerously  ill, 
and  as  Francesco  Sant'  Agnolo,  his  kinsman,  did  not  help 
him  then  any  more  than  he  had  done  before,  the  poor  Taddeo, 
that  he  might  not  finish  his  life  amidst  the  wretchedness  by 
^hich  he  was  then  surrounded,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Sant'  Agnolo  and  to  the  house  of  his  father. 

But  not  to  waste  more  time  over  matters  which  are  not  of 
primary  importance,  and  having  suflSciently  shown  the  pains 
^d  sufferings  with  which  Taddeo  acquired  his  art,  I  will 
hut  say,  that  being  at  length  recovered,  he  returned  once 
^ore  to  Rome  and  resumed  his  studies,  but  this  time  he 
took  somewhat  better  care  of  himself  than  he  had  previously 
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done,  and  having  acquired  mach  knowledge  under  a  certain 
Jaoopone,*  he  began  to  obtain  some  credit.  His  relative 
Francesco,  who  had  behaved  so  cruellj  towards  him,  then 
perceiving  that  he  was  becoming  an  able  man,  made  friends 
with  him  hy  way  of  making  nse  of  his  services,  and  Uie 
good  Taddeo,  who  was  of  an  excellent  disposition,  forgot  all 
his  wrongs,  when  these  two  agreed  for  a  certain  time,  to 
work  together.  Taddeo  therefore  preparing  the  designs, 
and  both  together  painting  nnmerons  friezes  in  fresco  for 
chambors  and  Loggie,  thej  did  not  fail  to  help  each  other 
considerably. 

Meanwhile  the  painter  Daniello  da  Parino,t  who  had  for- 
merly worked  many  years  with  Antonio  da  Corr^gio,  and  had 
also  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Parmigiano,  Francesco 
Mazuoli,  had  undertaken  to  paint  in  fresco  a  Church  sitnate 
at  Yitto  beyond  Sora,  on  the  borders  of  the  Abruzzi ;  with 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the  same  place.  He  therefore, 
being  in  want  of  an  assistant,  engaged  Taddeo  for  that 
purpose,  and  took  the  latter  with  him  to  Yitto.  And  herein 
Daniello  da  Farino,  although  not  the  best  painter  in  the 
world,  was  yet  of  great  use  to  our  artist,  seeing  that,  having 
attained  to  mature  age,  and  having  also  observed  the  methods 
of  Correggio  and  Parmigiano,  and  the  softness  with  which  they 
finished  their  works,  he  had  acquired  so  much  facility  of  hand 
that  showing  those  methods  to  Taddeo  and  instructing  him 
by  his  words  also,  he  did  him  service  as  we  have  said; 
nay,  more  perchance  than  he  might  have  done  by  working 
before  him.  In  this  Church,  then,  Taddeo  Zucchero  painted 
the  four  Evangelists,  two  Sybils,  two  Prophets,  and  four 
Stories,  of  no  great  size,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  Christ  and  the  Yirgin  Mother. 

Having  subsequently  returned  to  Rome,  it  chanced  that  a 
certain  Roman  gentleman,  Messer  Jacopo  Mattel,  was  con- 
versing with  Taddeo's  kinsman  Francesco  Sant'  Agnolo  in  re- 
lation to  a  part  of  his  house,  which  he  desired  to  have  painted 
in  chiaro-scuro,  when  Francesco  proposed  Taddeo  for  that 
office,  and  on  the.  gentleman  remarking  that  he  seemed  too 
young,  Francesco  replied  that  a  trial  might  be  made  of  him  in 
two  stories,  which,  if  they  were  not  well  done  might  be  de- 

*  A  disciple  of  Raphael,  and  zealous  copyist  of  that  master's  works, 
but  who  left  few  of  his  own. 
t  Daniello  di  Vax.—BoUari. 
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strojed,  but  if  satisfactorj  itaight  remain  as  a  c(»nmencement. 
Having  set  hand  to  the  work  therefore,  these  two  stories 
proved  successful  to  such  a  degree  that  Messer  Jacopo  was 
not  only  satisfied  but  astonished  ;  naj,  when  the  work  was 
completed,  which  was  in  the  year  1548,  Taddeo  Zucchero 
was  highly  extolled  by  all  Rome,  and  with  very  good  reason, 
seeing  that  since  Polidoro,  Maturino,  Yincenzio  da  San 
Gimignano  and  Baldassare  da  Siena,  there  had  been  no 
artist  who  had  equalled  what  Taddeo,  still  but  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  had  there  produced.  The  stories  of  these  works, 
which  were  from  the  Life  of  Eurius  Camillus,  will  be  best 
comprehended  hy  the  following  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  as  follows  : — 

TU8CULANI  PACE  OOZTSTANTI  TIM  BOKkSAX  ABCBNT. 

The  second : — 

X.  V.  C.      SIOHIFERCM  SECUM  IH  HOSTIM  EAPIT. 

The  third  :— 

M.  F.  C.      AVCIORE  INSBNSA  UBBS  BESTITUITUll. 

The  fourth  : — 

1L  F.  C.      PACnONIBUS  TUBBATIS  PBJSLIUH  GALLIS  NUNCIAT. 

The  fifth  :— 

•         M.  F.  C.      PBODITOBEM  VINCTUX  FALEBIO   BEDUCBNDUH  ZBADIT. 

The  sixth  : — 

IfATBONALIS  AUBI  COLLATIOing  YOTUM  APOLLINZ   SOLYITUB. 

The  seventh  : — 

M.  F.  C.      JUNONI  BEGIHA  TEXPLUIC  IN  AYBNTIKO  DEDICAT. 

The  eighth : — 

8IGNUM  JTTIfONlS  BSGINJS  A  YEIIS  BOMAK  TBANSFEBTUR. 

The  ninth  : — 

M.  F.  C.   •  .  •  AJTLIUS  DICT.  DECEM   .  .  .  S0CI03  CAPIT.* 

IVom  this  time  until  the  year  1550,  when  Pope  Julius  HL 
ascended  the  Papal  throne,  Taddeo  Zucchero  was  employed 
is  works  of  no  great  importance,  but  from  which  the  gains 
that  he  made  were  nevertheless  considerable.  In  that  year, 
^hich  was  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  Ottaviano,  the  father  of 
Taddeo,  with  his  mother  and  a  little  son  of  theirs,  came  to 
^me,  partly  to  take  their  portion  of  the  most  Holy  Jubilee, 
^d  partly  to  visit  Taddeo.  Having  passed  some  weeks 
with  the  latter  they  returned  home,  leaving  with  him  the 
boy  above-mentioned,  who  was  called  Federigo,  to  the  end 
•  These  vorks  have  totally  perished. 
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that  his  brother  might  cause  him  to  study  letters,  bat 
Taddeo  considering  his  abilities  better  suited  for  painting, 
as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  truth,  by  the  admirable  progress 
which  this  Federigo  has  made,  * — Taddeo,  I  say,  after  he 
had  made  the  child  acquire  the  first  principles  of  learning, 
then  set  him  to  study  design,  furnishing  him  meanwhile 
with  better  assistance  and  more  ample  support  than  he  had 
himself  enjoyed. 

Taddeo  was  meanwhile  to  paint  four  Stories  behind  the 
High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  Sant'  Ambrosio  of  the  Mi- 
lanesi ;  they  are  in  fresco  of  no  great  size,  represent  event? 
from  the  Life  of  that  Saint,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  frieze 
of  Termini,  these  last  consisting  of  Boys  and  Girls.t  Im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  good  one,  he  commenced  the  decoration  of  a 
faQade  beside  Santa  Lucia  della  Tinta,  which  is  near  the 
Orso ;  this  he  covered  with  stories  from  the  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  beginning  with  his  birth,  and  exhibiting,  in  five 
stories,  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his  career ;  this  work 
was  very  highly  commended,  although  it  had  to  endure  com- 
parison with  one  from  the  hand  of  Polidoro,  which  was 
close  beside  it4 

At  that  time  Guidobaldo  Duke  of  Urbino,  having  heard 
the  fame  of  this  youth,  who  was  his  vassal,  and  desiring 
to  bring  the  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Urbino,  of  which 
the  ceiling  had  been  painted  by  Battista  Franco,  as  we  have 
said,  to  a  conclusion,  invited  his  said  vassal  to  Urbino; 
then  the  latter,  leaving  Federigo  with  persons  in  Rome  who 
were  charged  to  be  watchful  over  his  progress,  and  doing  a? 
much  for  another  of  his  brothers,  whom  he  placed  with 
some  friends  who  were  goldsmiths,  repaired  to  Urbino,  and 
was  there  received  with  much  favour  by  the  Duke,  who  in- 
stantly laid  before  him  the  works  which  he  wished  him  to 
design  for  other  places  as  well  as  for  the  Chapel  above- 
named.    But  Guidobaldo,  as  Captain-general  of  the  Venetian 

♦  Yasari  never  speaks  of  this  artist  but  with  bis  unvarying  impartiality, 
althougb  Federigo  had  conceived  an  envious  hatred  of  Yasari,  which  suffi- 
ciently appears  in  the  bitter  sarcasms  appended  by  him,  in  the  form  of 
mai^al  notes  to  tiie  second  edition  of  our  author's  book. 

t  This  work  also  has  been  destroyed  in  the  various  reparations  of  the 
church. 

X  These  works  also  have  perished  by  the  injuries  of  time  and  the  weather. 
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Signoria,  had  at  this  time  to  visit  Verona  and  the  other  for- 
tified places  of  that  dominion,  wherefore  he  took  our  artist 
mth  him,  and  Taddeo  then  copied  for  his  Excellency  that 
picture  from  the  hand  of  Rafiaello  which,  as  we  have  related 
in  another  place,  is  in  the  Palace  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa. 
He  afterwards  commenced  a  very  large  picture  on  cloth  for 
Ills  Excellency ;  the  subject  of  that  work  is  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  but  this  he  never  finished,  and  it  remains  still 
incomplete  in  the  house  of  Ottaviano  his  father. 

Having  then  returned  to  Urbino,  Taddeo  recommenced  the 
designs  for  the  Chapel.     They  were  scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Our  Lady,  as  may  be  seen  from  certain  of  them,  drawn  in 
chiaro-scuro  with  a  pen,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
Federigo.    But  whether  it  were  that  the  Duke  thought 
our  artist  too  young,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the 
cause,  certain  it  is  that  Taddeo  remained  with  his  Excellency 
two  years  without  doing  anything  but  some  few  pictures  in 
a  writing  chamber  or  study,  at  Pesaro,  with  a  great  Escut- 
cheon of  Arms  in  fresco,  which  he  painted  on  the  front  of 
the  Palace,  and  the  Portrait  of  the  Duke,  the  size  of  life,  in 
a  large  picture,  all  of  which  works  were  very  fine  ones.     At 
length,  however,  and  when  his  Excellency  was  on  the  point 
of  his  departure  for  Home,  there  to  receive  the  Baton  of 
Commander  for  Holy  Church  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Julius 
IIL,  he  left  directions  with  Taddeo,  to  the  efiect  that  the  latter 
should  proceed  with  the  above-named  Chapel,  commanding 
iorthermore,  that  he  should  be  provided  with  all  that  he 
might  require  for  that  purpose.     But  the  ministers  of  the 
I^uke,  proceeding  as  such  men  usually  do,  delaying  all  things 
and  impeding  him  at  every  point,  that  is  to  say,  caused  him 
at  length  to  leave  Urbino,  after  he  had  lost  two  years  of  his 
time.    He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  having  found  the 
Doke,  he  dexterously  excused  himself  without  casting  cen- 
sure on  any  other  person,  promising  his  Excellency  that  he 
^oald  not  fail  to  complete  the  undertaking  in  due  time. 

In  the  year  1551,  Stefano  Yeltroni  of  Monte  Sansavino, 
haTing  been  commanded  by  the  Pope,  and  directed  by 
Giorgio  Vasari,  to  adorn  with  grottesche  the  apartments  of 
the  Yigna  which  had  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  Poggio,  and 
were  situate  on  the  hill  without  the  Porta  del  Popolo, — Stefano 
Veltroni,  I  say,  summoned  Taddeo,  whom  he  caused  to  paint 
the  central  picture  of  his  work.     This  represented  a  figure 
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intended  to  signify  Opportunity,  who,  having  taken  Fortune 
hj  the  forelock,  is  on  the  point  of  catting  off  the  hair 
with  his  shears  ;  this  is  the  device  of  the  above-named  FoQ' 
tiff;  and  in  the  delineation  of  the  same,  Taddeo  Zucchero 
acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well.  Subsequently,  and  when 
Yasari  had  prepared  the  design  (which  he  had  done  before 
any  of  the  other  artists),  for  that  Court  and  Fountain  in  the 
new  Palace,  afterwards  carried  into  execution  by  Vignola 
and  Ammannato,  the  masonry  being  undertaken  by  Baro- 
nino^  and  many  pictures  being  painted  therein  by  Pros- 
pero  Fontana,*  as  will  be  related  hereafter ;  on  that  occasion 
I  say,  Taddeo  Zucchero  was  also  frequently  employed,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  future  benefit  to  our  artist,  seeing  that 
the  Pope,  being  highly  satisfied  with  his  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, gave  him  further  occupation.  This  was  in  the  Belve- 
dere, and  consisted  in  small  figures,  which  serve  as  the 
friezes  of  the  apartments,  tc^ether  with  an  open  Loggia; 
which  stands  behind  that  turned  towards  Rome,  and  where 
Taddeo  painted  all  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  in  figures  as 
large  as  life.  This  work  which  was  in  chiaro-scuro,  was 
destroyed  under  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  TV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  Chapel  with  certain  chambers  on  the  site  of 
the  Loggia. 

At  the  Yigna  of  Pope  Julius,  and  in  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  Palace,  Taddeo  painted  Storiea  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceilings ;  one,  representing  Mount  Parnassus,  may  be  more 
particularly  mentioned.  Li  the  Court  of  this  Vigna  like* 
wise,  our  artist  executed  two  Stories  in  chiara-scuro  ;  tliey 
represent  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  stand  one  on  each 
side  of  the  marble  door  which  enters  the  Loggia,  at  that 
point  where  the  descent  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Acqna  Yir- 
gine  commences.  All  these  works  were  highly  and  de- 
servedly extoUed.f 

Now  Federigo  Zucchero  had  repaired  to  Urbino  while 
Taddeo  was  at  Yerona  with  the  Duke  Quidobaldo,  and 
between  that  place  and  Pesaro  he  had  continued  to  abide 
from  that  time  ;  but  Taddeo  caused  him  to  return  to  Borne 
after  the  completion  of  the  pictures  above-named,  and  there 
he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  youth  on  a  large 

*  See  Malvasia,  Felnna  Pittrice.     See  also  Baldinucci,  Viie,  &c. 
t  They  have  nov  (1759),  with  other  admirable  works  of  this  noble 
«'Iifice,  been  very  grievously  injured  by  barbarous  maltreatment. — BoiUrL 
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frieze  and  other  decorations  in  the  Great  Hall,  which  were 
then  in  process  of  execution.  Federigo  laboured  also  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Griambeccari  family,  whose  house  is  above  the 
Piazza  di  Sanf  Apostolo.  Taddeo  likewise  caused  him  to 
paint  other  friezes,  which  he  was  then  preparing,  at  the 
Obelisk  of  San  Mauro,  for  Messer  Antonio  Portatore.  These 
works  were  very  rich  in  figures  and  other  ornaments^  and 
were  considered  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Daring  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Julius,  Maestro  Mattinolo, 
the  Master  of  the  Post,  had  bought  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
Campo  Marzio,  where  he  had  built  a  very  commodious  house, 
the  front  of  which  he  now  caused  Taddeo  to  paint  in  chiaro- 
scuro. Here  our  artist  depicted  three  Stories  relating  to 
Mercury,  the  Messenger  of  the  Grods,  which  were  very  beau- 
tiful ;  the  remainder  of  the  decorations  he  made  others  execute 
from  designs  by  his  own  hand.  Meanwhile,  Messer  Jacopo 
^lattei  had  caused  a  Chapel  to  be  built  in  the  Church  of  the 
Consolation,  which  is  beneath  the  Capitol,'  and  gave  it,  know- 
ing the  abilities  of  Taddeo,  to  that  artist  to  paint :  and  this 
he  undertook  to  do  very  gladly,  although  the  price  was  but 
moderate,  because  he  mshed  to  prove  to  certain  persons  who 
had  declared  him  unable  to  execute  anything  but  fa9ades  and 
other  works  in  chiaro-scuro,  that  he  could  handle  the  colours 
also. 

Having  set  hand  to  this  work  therefore,  Taddeo  would 
never  go  to  it  except  at  such  times  as  he  felt  himself  fully 
disposed,  and  in  the  humour  to  do  something  good,  employ- 
ing the  remRinder  of  his  time  on  works  which  did  not  in- 
terest him  so  much  on  the  score  of  his  honour  ;  in  this 
leisurely  manner  he  completed  the  same,  after  having  been  oc- 
cupied on  it  during  four  years.     In  the  ceiling  he  depicted 
four  Stories  in  fresco,  from  the  Passion  of  Our   Saviour 
Christ.     They  are  not  of  great  size,  but  are  so  admirable 
fnmi  the  rich  originality  of  the  invention,  the  correctness 
of  the  design,  and  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  that  the 
artist  was  seen-  to  have  herein  surpassed  all  his  previous 
efforts.     The  subject  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Washing  of  the  Feet^  the  Prayer  in  the 
Garden,  and  the  Betrayal  by  Judas.     On  one  of  the  side- 
walls,  in  figures  the  size  of  life,  we  have  Christ  Scourged 
at  theColunm ;  and  on  the  other  is  Our  Saviour  brought  out 
to  the  people  by  Pilate^  with  the  words  Ecce  Homo.    Over 
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this  last,  and  within  an  arch,  is  Pilate  washing  his  hands  ^ 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  also  within  an  arch,  is  Christ 
led  before  Annas.  On  the  wall  behind  the  Altar,  is  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  with  the  Maries  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  and  our  Ladj  in  a  swoon.  Beside  the  Virgin 
Mother  stand  certain  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  arch  above 
the  ornaments  in  stucco  are  two  Sybils ;  these  four  figures 
last-mentioned  appear  to  be  holding  discourse  concerning 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  There  are  besides  four  half-length 
figures  in  the  ceiling,  intended  to  represent  the  four  Evan- 
gelists ;  and  these  also,  which  are  accompanied  bj  decora1i(His 
in  stucco,  are  very  beautiful.  When  the  work  was  given  to 
view,  which  happened  in  1556,  Taddeo  was  but  twenty-six 
years  old,  and  the  performance  being  then,  as  it  still  is, 
considered  a  singularly  fine  one,  he  was  at  once  declared  by 
the  artists  to  be  an  excellent  painter. 

That  undertaking  being  finished,  Taddeo  Zucchero  was 
commissioned  by  Messer  Mario  Frangipane,  to  punt  a  chapel 
which  he  had  in  the  church  of  San  Marcello ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others,  Taddeo  employed  many  of  those 
young  artists  from  distant  parts,  who  are  constantly  to  be 
found  in  Rome,  and  who  go  about  working  for  daily  wages, 
not  only  to  gain  their  bread,  but  to  learn  their  art  alsa  Oar 
artist  likewise  painted  certain  apartments  in  fresco  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope,  those  which  are  occupied  by  the  Cardinal 
Carafifa  namely,  and  which  are  situated  in  the  great  tower 
over  the  guard-room  of  the  Lansquenets.  This  work  he 
executed  under  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  lY. ;  as  he  did  also 
some  small  pictures  in  oil :  among  these  were  two,  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  which  were 
ultimately  sent  to  Portugal  by  the  Ambassador  "of  that 
country. 

It  then  happened  that  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  desired  to 
liave  the  interior  of  his  palace,  which  is  situated  near  the 
Portuguese  arch,  adorned  with  paintings,  which  he  desired 
to  have  executed  with  great  rapidity ;  he  therefore  entrusted 
that  work  to  Taddeo  Zucchero,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  pay  an 
appropriate  remuneration ;  when  our  artist,  setting  hand  to  the 
same  with  a  large  number  of  assistants,  conducted  it  in  a  short 
time  to  completion,  and  herein  he  did  not  fail  to  evince  great 
judgment  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  so  many  heacb,  all 
iinited  to  expedite  so  great  a  work ;  he  displayed  so  much 
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knowledge,  moreovery  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
manners,  that  the  whole  undertaking  appears  to  have  been 
executed  by  one  hand.  At  a  word,  our  artist  satisfied  the 
Cardinal  perfectly,  and  at  the  same  time  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  those  who  had  believed  him  unequal  to  the 
chaise  of  so  great  a  work. 

In  like  manner  Taddeo  painted  stories  of  figures  in  fresco 
to  decorate  certain  niches  of  the  chambers  in  the  palace  of 
Messer  Alessandro  Mafiei,  which  is  near  the  Botteghe  Scure, 
causing  his  brother  Federigo  to  execute  certain  other  stories, 
to  the  end  that  the  latter  might  become  accustomed  to  work- 
ing for  himself.     Wherefore,  encouraged  by  this,  Federigo 
painted  a  Mount  Parnassus  entirely  alone,  a  work  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  gentleman  called 
Stefano  Margani,  whose  dwelling  is  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
which  lead  to  the  Ara  Coeli.     When  Taddeo  perceived  that 
Federigo  could  thus  proceed  by  himself,  and  prepare  his  own 
designs,  almost  entirely  without  aid  from  any  one,  he  pro- 
cured him  a  commission  for  the  painting  of  a  Chapel  from 
the  men  of  the  Company  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto-a-Ripa 
in  Rome,  but  making  it  almost  appear  that  he  intended  to 
execute  the  work  himself,   since  it  was    certain  that  to 
Federigo  alone  the   commission    never  would  have  been 
given,  he  being  still  but  a  youth,  and  to  satisfy  those  men 
Taddeo  did  paint  a  Nativity  of  Christ  in  that  chapel ;  but 
the  rest  was  entirely  executed  by  Federigo  alone  ;  the  latter 
acquitting  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  evidence  of 
the  ability  which  is  now  made  manifest  in  his  works.* 

About  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  then 
at  Home,  desiring  to  find  a  good  painter  and  able  man,  who 
might  paint  a  palace  which  he  had  in  France,  Taddeo  was 
proposed  to  him  for  that  purpose,  whereupon,  having  seen  cer- 
tain of  his  works,  and  his  manner  having  pleased  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Duke  agreed  to  give  him  a  stipend  of  600  crowns  per 
annum,  and  it  was  settled  that  Taddeo,  when  he  had  finished 
his  works  then  in  hand,  should  proceed  to  France  and  enter 
ins  service.     And  so,  indeed,  our  artist  would  have  done, 

*  ^  The  frank  impartiality  of  Vasari,"  remarks  a  compatriot  of  our 
Author,  '^  comes  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  envious  acrimony  of 
Federigo,  who  has  but  proved  his  own  abjectness  of  mind,  and  fixed  a 
^eep  stain  on  his  reputation,  while  basely  seeking  to  villify  the  upright 
Wogiapher/* 
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the  money  for  his  outfit  and  expenses  having  been  det>09ited 
in  a  bank  for  that  purpose^  if  the  wars  which  immediatdy 
succeeded  had  not  broken  oat  in  France,  and  if  that  Duke 
himself  had  not  died  very  soon  aflerwu-ds.  Taddeo  then 
returned  to  the  work  of  Frangipane  in  San  Marcello,  but  was 
not  able  to  continue  it  without  interruption  for  any  long  time, 
because  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  having  also  died,  and  orders 
having  been  given  for  the  solemnization  of  magnificent 
funeral  rites  in  Rome  (that  Monarch  being  Emperor  of  the 
Romans),  Taddeo  was  called  on  to  paint  stories  from  the 
life  of  Charles,  with  numerous  trophies  and  other  orna- 
ments, all  which,  executed  with  great  beauty  and  decorum, 
our  artist  completed  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  days.  For 
this  labour,  therefore,  and  for  that  of  Federigo  and  the  other 
assistants  whom  he  had  employed^  Taddeo  received  the  sum 
of  600  golden  crowns. 

No  long  time  after  these  things,  Taddeo  painted  two  large 
chambers  at  Bracciano  for  the  Signor  Paolo  Giordano  Or- 
sini;  they  were  richly  decorated  in  gold  and  stucco-work,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  pictures  executed  by  our  artist  were 
the  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  one  room,  and  in  the 
other  Stories  from  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  G-reat.  These 
last  had  been  commenced  by  other  artists ;  but  of  those 
which  remained  to  be  done,  he  caused  Federigo  his  brother 
to  take  charge ;  and  the  latter  acquitted  himself  therein  to 
his  great  credit.  For  the  Signor  Stefano  del  Bufalo,  Taddeo 
then  painted  certain  frescoes  in  a  garden  near  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  the  Mount  Parnassus  namely,  with  the  Muses 
around  the  Fountain  of  Castaly ;  this  work  also  was  con- 
sidered a  very  fine  one. 

Now,  the  Superintendents  of  Works  to  the  Cathedral  o^ 
Orvieto,  had  caused  certain  Chapels  to  be  constructed  in  the 
Nave  of  their  Churchy  as  we  have  related  in  the  Life  of 
Simone  Mosca,  with  ornaments  of  marble  and  stucco-work : 
they  had  besides  commissioned  Girolamo  Mosciano  of  Brescia 
to  paint  some  pictures  therein^  being  induced  thereto  by  the 
intervention  of  friends;  but  having  now  heard  of  the  re- 
putation of  Taddeo  Zucchero,  they  invited  him  to  Orvieto, 
whither  he  repaired  accordingly,  taking  with  him  Federigo. 
Having  commenced  his  labours  in  that  city,  therefore,  our 
artist  executed  two  colossal  figures  ;  one  representing  Life 
in  Action,  the  other  Life  in  Contemplation  ;  both  executed 
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th  the  bold  facility  of  hand  peculiar  to  this  artist,  and 
wtLjs  seen  in  such  works  as  he  had  studied  but  little»^ 
hile  Taddeo  was  engaged  with  these,  Federigo  painted 
ree  stories  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  in  the  recess  of  the 
me  chapel.  These  paintings  were  but  just  completed,  when 
e  brothers  both  fell  sick,  and  left  Orvieto,  but  with  the 
Y}mise  to  return  in  the  month  of  September.  Taddeo  then 
paired  to  Rome,  and  Federigo  to  Sant'  Agnolo,  where  he 
nved  with  a  slight  fever  ;  but  having  been  cured  of  this 
*  the  end  of  two  months,  he  also  then  proceeded  to  Rome. 
Passion  week  was  then  approaching,  and  the  two  brothers 
Kinted  the  whole  Passion  of  Christ  in  Stories  of  chiaro- 
mro  within  the  space  of  four  days  ;  the  occasion  of  the 
rork  was  a  magnificent  solemnity  prepared  for  Holy  Thurs- 
&7  and  Grood  Friday,  and  the  site  thereof  was  the  Oratory 
f  Santf  Agata,  which  is  behind  the  Banchi,  and  belongs  to 
he  Company  of  Sant'  Agata  dei  Fiorentini ;  the  paintings 
tccupied  the  whole  of  the  ceiling  and  recess,  and  there  were 
igures  of  prophets  and  other  decorations  which  astonished 
ill  who  beheld  them.* 

The  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  having  then  brought 

^  Palace  of  Caprarola  to  a  happy  tennination,  under  the 

^^^  of  the  architect  Yignola,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 

farther  shortly,  gave  the  commission  for  painting  the  whole 

to  Taddeo  Zucchero^  and  the  conditions  of  their  agreement 

^ere  as  follows : — Taddeo  was  not  to  resign  the  engage- 

^^ts  which  he  had  in  Rome,  but  was  himself  to  make  all 

^^ft  ieagns,  cartoons,  divisions,  and  arrangements  for  what- 

^^er  Works  were  to  be  executed  in  that  place,  whether 

^  painting  or  stucco.     Furthermore,  Taddeo  was  to  select 

toe  men  who  were  to  be  employed,  but  all  these  men  were 

to  be  paid  by  the  Cardinal.    Taddeo  was  to  repair  to  Capra- 

^*  to  work  there  himself  during  two  or  three  months  ot 

the  year,  and  was  to  proceed  thither  at  other  times  whenever 

^  presence  should  be  required,  and  to  see  how  the  whole 

^Mr  was  proceeding  ;  he  was  also  to  retouch  such  of  the 

Stings  as  were  not  to  his  mind  :  for  all  this  the  Cardinal 

^^ed  to  pay  him  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  yearly. 

^^  now,  having  an  appointment  so  considerable,  with  the 

fiU  ?^^tari  informs  us  that  oten  in  his  day,  these  works  had  been  so  com- 
Pi«ely  mined  by  re-touching  that  they  could  scarcely  bare  been  more  in-^ 
«  bad  they  been  whitewashed. 
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favour  of  so  great  a  Noble,  Taddeo  resolved  to  give  himself 
some  quiet  of  mind,  and  determined  no  longer  to  accept,  as 
lie  had  hitherto  done,  all  the  most  abject  works  that  coald  be 
proposed  to  him  in  anj  part  of  Rome  ;  being  moved  thereto 
principallj  hj  his  desire  to  escape  the  reproaches  addressed 
to  him  by  many  of  the  art,  who  declared  that  a  certam 
avaricious  rapacity  had  caused  him  to  undertake  whateyer 
offered,  that  he  might  make  large  gains  by  the  lahour  of 
others  ;  whereas  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  him 
had  he  left  these  things  to  be  done  by  those  who  were  seek- 
ing  support  and  opportunity  for  study  from  such  works,  as 
he  had  himself  done  in  his  first  youth.  But  against  these 
reproaches  Taddeo  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  what 
he  did  was  on  account  of  Federigo,  and  of  that  other  brother, 
the  care  of  whom  he  had  also  on  his  shoulders,  and  for  whom 
he  wished  to  secure  the  means  of  learning  his  profession. 

Having  however,  now  resolved  to  restrict  his  operations, 
he  set  himself  to  serve  the  Farnese,  and  to  finish  the  Chapel 
of  San  Marcello,  but  he  procured  from  Messer  Tizio  da 
Spoleti,  the  Master  of  the  Household  to  that  Cardinal,  & 
commission  for  his  brother  Federigo,  the  fa9ade  of  a  house 
namely,  which  Messer  Tizio  had  built  on  the  Piazza  of  the 
Dogana,  near  Sant'  Eustachio,  a  circumstance  which  greatlj 
rejoiced  Federigo,  who  had  long  desired  nothing  moreeamestlj 
than  to  have  some  work  which  should  be  altogether  his  own. 
On  this  front  then,  Federigo  painted  the  Story  of  Sant' Eusta- 
chio, causing  himself  to  be  baptized,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  story,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent work,  he  represented  the  same  Saint,  when,  being  at  the 
Chase,  he  beholds  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour  Christ  on  the  Cross 
between  the  horns  of  a  Stag.*  But  when  Federigo  executed 
this  picture  he  was  but  twenty-eightf  years  old,  wherefore 
Taddeo,  who  reflected  that  these  paintings  were  in  a  very 
public  place,  and  that  the  credit  of  Federigo  was  at  stake, 
not  only  went  often  to  see  how  he  was  proceeding,  but 
would  frequently  retouch  and  amend  certain  parts  with  his 
own  hands. 

This  was  endured  patiently  for  some  time  by  Federigo, 
but  one  day  he  fell  into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  seizing  a 

*  Th^e  works  are  now  nearly  effiu^. 

t  Or  rather  eighteen,  as  indeed  Vasari  must  have  written,  this  bdog 
doubtless  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  or  an  error  of  the  press. 
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kuiimer,  he  dashed  something — I  know  not  what^-that  had 
been  painted  bj  Taddeo^  to  pieces,  and  in  his  anger  remained 
several  days  before  he  would  return  to  the  house.  These 
things  becoming  known  to  their  friends^  the  latter  took  such 
measures  that  tiie  brothers  were  eventually  reconciled,  with 
the  understanding  that  Taddeo  might  correct  or  retouch  the 
designs  or  cartoons  of  Federigo  at  his  pleasure,  but  was  not 
to  lay  a  hand  on  the  works  which  the  latter  was  executing 
in  oO,  in  fresco,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

Having  finished  the  painting  of  the  above-mentioned 
house,  Federigo  was  universally  extolled,  and  the  work 
acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  painter. 
Taddeo  was  then  commissioned  to  restore  those  Apostles 
which  had  been  long  before  executed  in  terretta  by  Baffaello, 
m  the  Sala  del  Palafrenieri,  but  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  order  of  Paul  lY . ;  having  completed  one  of  these  figures, 
Taddeo  then  caused  all  the  others  to  be  executed  by  Fede- 
rigo, who  acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well  in  that  work 
also.  They  afterwards  painted  in  company  a  Frieze  in  one 
of  the  Halls  of  the  Palace  at  the  Ara  Coeli ;  this  was  a  fresco 
m  colours.  Now  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  treaty  was 
m  progress  for  giving  the  Signora  Donna  Virginia,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  Guidobaldo  of  Urbino,  as  a  wife  to  the  Signor 
Federigo  Borromeo,  when  Taddeo  was  sent  for  to  take  the 
Portrait  of  the  lady,  which  he  did  to  admiration.  Before  his 
departure  from  Urbino  he  also  prepared  all  the  designs  for 
a  Credenza,  which  Duke  Guidobaldo  subsequently  caused 
to  }»  made  at  Castel  Durante,  and  sent  to  Philip  King  of 
ISpain. 

Eetaming  to  Home,  Taddeo  presented  the  portrait  of 
Donna  Yirginia  to  the  Pope,  who  was  greatly  pleksed  there- 
with ;  but  such  was  the  discourtesy  of  the  Pontiff,  or  of  his 
ininisters,  that  the  poor  artist  was  not  paid  even  the  expenses 
which  he  had  incurred.  In  the  year  1560,  the  Pope  expected 
tlie  Signor  Duke  Cosimo,  with  the  Signora  Duchess  Leonora 
lus  Consort  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  intending  to  lodge  their 
Excellencies  in  the  rooms  which  had  been  erected  by  Innocent 
^in.  (and  which  look  on  the  first  Court,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  San  Pietro,  having  Loggie  in  front  of  them,  which  look  on 
the  Court  of  the  Benediction),  the  care  of  such  pictures  and 
other  ornaments  as  were  required  for  that  occasion  was 
given  to  Taddeo,  who  was  also  commissioned  to  gild  the 

VOL.  V.  o 
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new  ceilings*  by  wMeh  tHa  oldi  onas^.  nuinedi  bj;  time,  bad 
been  replaced.  In  tbis>  certainly  great:  and  impeiiant^worky, 
Eederigo,'  to'whom  his  biother  oonfidedi  altnosti  the  entire 
charge*  of  liie  same,  aoqoittedl  himselfi  etxeee^ng^y  w^ 
but  he  incurred  a  great*  danger  iw  the:  esecation  thereof^ 
for,  whil^  he  was  painting",  gvottesohe  in  Uie^abovwHaeiitioned 
Loggia,  he  fell'  :from  a  sciuffbld,.  andiwas^fiansoBiertiiBe.  in 
dknger  of  losing  his  lifb.- 

No  long  time  after*  thi%  the  GardinaL  Emulia^  te^wbom 
the  Pope  had' entrusted  Hie  care  of  the  matter, .  camminwoned 
ntimerous  young  arffsts,  to  the  end  that,  the  ^  work  iftight  be 
rapidly  accomplished,  tb  paint 'tile' smidl  "BtiLsum  whiohisin 
the  "Wood  of  the  Bislred&re,'  and'wMcditWBS  oommenQed  under 
Hie  P6n1ifioate  of  Paul  I¥.,  being*  adomed  with*  many 
ancient  Statues  and  a  beaut&M  BVmntaia ;:  the>a]9cfaite6tuie 
and'  design  by  Pirro  Ligorio.  The*  young  mea  who  -woiked 
(to  their  great  honour)  in  that  place,  were;l\adeng^rBarocci 
of  TJrtiino,  a'  youth^  of  Hie  highest:,  hopes^.  wdth  lionaido 
Ciingi  and-  Durante  del  Nero,  bodi  of  Borgo  San^Sepulcns 
who  executed  the  paintings  iu'  Hie-  rooms  o&  the:  first  floor. 
The  Florentine*  painter  Santi  Tili,.  painted  the  firsi*.  lOom 
above' Hie  spiral  staircase,  acquitdng*  himself  admirably,  well, 
and  the  principal'  apartment^  'wiiibh  is  near  that  just  men- 
Honed^  was  painted'  by"  the  above-named-  Federigo  Zuoehero 
the  brother  of  Taddeo  ;  one  beyond,  it  being-  entarusted  to 
the  Sclavonian,  Giovanni  dal  GaiBo,  am  excelienti  snaater  of 

But  although  each  of  the  above-named  artists^  acquitted 
himself  exceedingly  well,  they  were  nevertheless  all  sur- 
passed by.FedisrigO'Zucchero  in  certain  Stories-  which  he 
painted  ^m  the  Li£e  of  Christ :  the  Transfiguraitioii  for 
example,  the  Marri^e  of  Cana  in  Galilee^.and  the  (Sentorion 
kneeling  before  Christ.  There  were  ■  sHlL  two  Stories*  remain- 
ing, and'  these  were  executed,  the  one  l^  Qrazio  Sammac- 
chini,  a-  Bolognese  painter,  and  the  oHier  by  Lorenso  Closta 
of  Mantua;  The  small  Loggia^  above  the  Fisht-pondi  in  the 
same  place,  was  painted  by  Federigo  Zucohero^  aad  be 
afterwards  executed  a  Frieze  in  the^  prineipai.  HEail  of  the 
Belvedere,  Hiaf  namely  which  is  attained  by  the  apiral 
staircase^  and  which  exhibits  stories  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh, 
which  are  really  beauHful.  Of  this  work  Federigo^  no -long 
time  since,  gave  the  design,  drawn  and  painted  by  his  i  own 
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liftnd^  to  DontYinceazio  Borghini,,  by  whom  it  is  vdijr  highly 
prized  as-  the  work  of  an  exoellent  painter.  In.  the  same 
place  this  artiatabo  painted  the  Angel  destroying  the  Eirat^ 
bom  of  Egypt,  ai^ailing  himself  of  the  aid  of  many  assistants, 
that  the  woi^  might  be  the  more  rapidly  finished. 

But  when  tiie  labours  above-described  were  estimated,  the 
toils  of  Pederigo  and  of  the  other  young  men,  were  not 
consideored,  as  Ihej  ought  to  have  been,  seeing  that  there  are 
many  among  oar  artists^  whether  in  Some,  Morence,  or 
elsewhere,  who,  blinded  by  envy,,  will  not'  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  others,  yet  an  not  by  any  means  aware  of  the 
defects  existing  in  thmr  own  works ;  but  such  persons  often 
caose  tile  rising  genius  of  many  a  you^.  to  be  repressed,, 
while  th^  make  others  cool  in  their  studies  and  become 
negligent  in  theiF  modes  of  operation* 

At  a  later  period  Eederigo  painted  two  figures  larger  than 
life  in  theChffice  of  the  Buota;  these  represented  Justice 
and  Eqoiiy,  besng-  used  in  the  manner  of  supporters  to  the 
Arms  of  Pope  Pius  IT. :  he  was  very  highly  commended 
for  tbisworl^  and  during  the  time  when  Pederigo  was  occu- 
pied therewith,  Taddeo  Zucchero  was-  engaged  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  engagement  at  Caprarola,  and  was  proceeding 
with  the  Chapel  of  San  Marcello.  His  Holiness  meanwhile 
having^  determined  that  the  Hall  of  the  Kings  should  by  all 
means  be  finished,  after  the  many  contentions  which  had 
arisoi'  raq>ecting  it  between  Danielle  and  Salviati^  as  we 
have  related,  gave  at  last  a.  command  to  the  Bishop  of  Porli,. 
to  the  effect  that  what  he  desired  should  be  accomplished : 
the  above*mentioned  Prelltte  thereupon  wrote  to  Yasari,. 
(and  thivwas  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1561),  giving  him  ta 
know  that  the  Pope,  resolving  to  finish  the  Hall  of  Kings, 
had  commanded  him,  the  Bishop,,  to  find  men  for  the  same, 
ivho  shonld  rid  his  hands  once  for  all  of  that  work.  He 
added  tiiat,  moved  by  their  ancient  friendship  and  by  other 
^^aoses,  he  now  begged  Griorgio  to-  repair  without  delay  to 
l^e,  if  he  could  obtain  the  good  pleasure  and  permission 
of  the  Duke  his  Lord,  seeing  that  he  might  thereby  give 
satisfiiction  to  His  Holiness,  while  he  secured  honour  as 
well  as  profit  to  himself.  The  Bishop  requested,  moreover^ 
that  a  reply  to  this  letter  might  be  returned  as*  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  answer  of  Yasari  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  doing 

o2 
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exceedingly  well  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  by  whom  his 
labours  were  remunerated  in  a  manner  altogether  different  to 
that  which  he  had  experienced  in  Rome  and  from  the  Fontifis. 
Yasari  added,  that  things  being  so,  he  had  determined  to 
continue  in  the  service  of  his  Excellency,  for  whom  he  was 
about  to  commence  a  much  larger  Hall  than  was  that  of  the 
Kings  :  he  furthermore  remarked  that,  as  to  the  matter 
in  question,  the  Bishop  need  suffer  no  want  of  men  in  Rome 
who  were  fully  capable  of  serving  "him.  Having  received 
that  reply  from  Vasari,  and  having  conferred  respecting  the 
whole  matter 'with  His  Holiness,  it  was  finally  determined 
that  the  Cardinal  Emulio  should  undertake  the  distribution 
of  the  work ;  when  it  was  divided,  as  has  been  declared, 
among  numerous  young  artists,  some  of  whom  were  already 
in  Bome,  while  others  had  to  be  summoned  from  other 
places. 

The  two  principal  Stories  of  the  Hall  were  given  to  Giu- 
seppe Porta,  of  Castelnuovo  in  the  Garfagnana,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  Salviati ;  while  to  Girolamo  Sicciolante,  of  Ser- 
moneta,  was  also  given  one  large  picture  with  another  of 
smaller  size.  The  Bolognese  Orazio  Sammacchini  likewise 
received  a  small  story,  as  did  Livio  da  Forli,*  and  the 
Bolognese  Giovan  Battista  Fiorini,t  all  which  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Taddeo,  and  he  knowing  that  he  had  been  excluded 
because  the  Cardinal  Emulio  had  been  told  that  he  thought 
more  of  gain  than  of  glory,  or  of  the  complete  execution  of 
his  works,  now  used  all  his  interest  with  Cardinal  Famese, 
to  the  end  that  he  also  might  obtain  a  share  of  the  worL 
But  Farnese,  not  wishing  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter, 
replied  that  the  labours  then  in  progress  at  Gaprarola 
might  suffice  Taddeo  for  that  time,  and  declared  moreover 
that  he  did  not  think  his^  the  Cardinal's,  works  ought  to  be 
neglected  on  account  of  the  emulation  and  strife  awakened 
among  the  artists  by  that  Hall  of  the  Kings.  He  added, 
that  when  works  of  art  were  carefully  executed,  it  was 
those  productions  that  gave  name  to  the  place  they  occupied, 
not  the  place  that  gave  a  name  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Taddeo  pressed  the  matter  so 
much  with  the  Cardinal  Emulio,  that  he  did  finally  obtain 
a  small  picture  over  one  of  the  doors ;  but  not  all  his  impor- 

*  This  Livio  da  Forli  is  our  Livio  Agresti. 
■f  ^ee  Malvasia,  Felsina  Fitirice. 
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tanitj,  nor  anj  other  of  the  means  employed  by  him^ 
(Tailed  to  procure  him  one  of  the  larger  stories.  And  in  this 
"espect  it  has  been  said  that  Emulio  acted  with  foresight, 
since  it  was  at  that  time  his  hope  that  all  the  other  artists 
vere  to  be  surpassed  by  Giuseppe  Salviati,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  giye  him  the  whole  work,  nay,  even  to  destroy  all 
that  had  been  done  by  others,  if  there  should  appear  to  him 
to  be  good  cause  for  so  doing.  But  when  each  of  the  artists 
bad  brought  his  work  towards  completion,  the  Pope  desired 
to  see  them,  and  all  being  given  to  view  he  perceived,  that 
Taddeo  bad  acquitted  hipaself  better  than  the  ^est,  when  all 
the  Cardinals  and  the  best  artists  being  of  the  same  opinion. 
His  Holiness  commanded  the  Signer  Agabrio  to  cause  one 
of  the  large  pictures  to  be  given  by  Emulio  to  that  master, 
for  which  cause  he  was  entrusted  with  that  end  of  the  Hall 
in  which  is  the  door  of  the  Pauline  Chapel.  Our  artist 
commenced  his  work  accordingly,  but  did  not  finish  what  he 
^  begun,  because,  the  death  of  the  Pope  supervening,  that 
Hall  had  to  be  cleared  for  the  Conclave,  as  we  have  said, 
although  many  of  the  stories  were  still  unfinished.  With 
^pect  to  that  commenced  by  Taddeo^  the  design  of  it, 
executed  by  his  own  hand,  and  sent  to  us  by  himself,  is  now 
in  our  book  of  drawings. 

About  the  same  time,  and  among  other  small  works, 
Taddeo  painted  a  very  beautiful  figure  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  in  a  picture  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Caprarola,  for 
the  Cardinal  Famese,  but  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
^ederigO)  who  declares  that  he  means  to  retain  it  while  he 
lives  *  Xhis  picture  receives  its  light  from  weeping  Angels, 
holding  torches.t  ^^^  since  we  are  to  speak  of  the  works 
^ecQted  by  Taddeo  at  Caprarola  when  discoursing  of 
*^Jgnola,  by  whom  the  fabric  was  erected,  we  will  not  now 
^1  more  on  that  subject. 

Federigo  had  meanwhile  been  invited  to  Venice,  where 
^6  agreed  with  the  Patriarch  Grimani  to  finish  the  chapel  of 
^an  Francesco  della  Vigna,  which  had  remained  imperfect, 
^  we  have  said,  at  the  death  of  the  Venetian  Battista 
'^^co.    But  before  commencing  his  work  at  the  chapel,  he 

*  In  the  year  1760  this  picture  was  in  the  posseasion  of  the  Marquis 

t  The  work  was  afterwards  copied  on  a  wall  of  the  Chapel  at  Capra- 
^^  where  it  serves  as  the  altar-piece.— /6tt/. 
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decorated  the  Staircase  of  the  Patriarclis  with  smaU 'figures 
placed  with  infinite  grace  behind  certain  ornaments  in 
stucco*:  this  done,  he  painted  two  Stories  in 'fresco, 'that  of 
La^ffus  and  the  Conversion  of  the  Magdalen  'namelT,  m 
the  above-mentioned  chapel,  the  designs  for  if^hich,  1^  the 
liand  of  Federigo,  we  now  have  in  our  book*  The  Altar- 
piece  for  the  chapel,  which  he  painted  in  oil,  isanAdoratioiL 
of  the  Magi.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  Federigo  ex- 
ecuted certain  pictures  in  a  Loggia  at  the  YiUa  of  Measer 
GKovan  Bdttista  Pdlegrini,  which  is  situate  between  Monselice 
and  Ohioggi^  and  where  Andrea  Schiavone  has  also  left 
many  works,  as  have  <the  Flemings,  Lambert  and  Walther. 
Those  now  eaEeouted  thens  hj  Federigo  were  very  higfalj 
extolled. 

His  brother 'having  thus  departed,  Taddeo  continued  the 
frescoes  in  the  Ohapel  of  'San  Mare^Uo,  at  which  he  worked 
all  the  sunnner,  and  where  he  finally  painted  the  Ahar-piece 
in  oiL  The  subject  chosen  was 'the  Conversion  of -St.  Paul ; 
and  the  Saint,  a'figure  in  a  very 'fine  manner,  is  seen  falleQ 
from  his  horse  and  bewildered  at  the  splendour  and  voice  of 
Christ,  who  appears  surrounded  bya  GMory  of  Angels,  and  is 
in  the  act  of  uttering  the  words, — '"Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  me  ?**  Those  around  him  are  standing,  in  eqnal 
amazement,  'all  looking  terrified  and  confisunded  'by  tbe 
mirade  passing  before  them.  In  the  ceiling  our  artist  de- 
picted three  'Stories  in  fresco  from  the  Life  of  *the  same 
Saint,  within  certain  eompartments,  formed  of  stncco<^ork. 
One  represents  St.  Paul  when,  being  led  prisoner  to  Borne,  he 
disembaite  on  the  Island  of  Melita,  and  the  serpent  seizes 
his  hand  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  kindling  a  fire.  In  ibis 
picture  numerous  figures  of  mariners,  almost  entir^y  nude, 
stand -around  the  ship.  The  second  exhibits  the  miracle  of 
the  youth,  who,  having  fallen  from  the  -window,  and  bein^ 
brought  to  St.  Paul  dead,  is,  through  the  power  of  God, 
restored  by  him  to  life.  The  third  presents  'the  beheading 
and  death  of  the  Saint. 

The  walls  beneath  are  in  like  manner  adorned  with  two 
Stories  in  fresco,  one  shows  St.  Paul  curing  a  lame  man,  the 
other  is  a  Disputation,  wherein  the  Saint  causes  a  Magician 
to  be  struck  with  blindness,  both  truly  beautiful  pictures ; 

*  The  first  of  these  Btories  only  is  now  in  existence,  the  other  has  been 
.whitewashed.— ^(/.  Ven^t, 
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!)at  lliese  being  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  Taddeo  have 
been  completed  bj  Federigo,  who  has  lately  given  'them  to 
view,  and  that  to  his  no  small  credit.  About  the  same  time 
Taddeo  pointed- certain  pictures  in. oil,  Which  were  fient  into 
France  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Fn^ch  (£ang. 

The  dea;^  of  Francesco  'SaMali  having  eaueed  the 
smaller  ^ali  of  i&e  Famese  palace  to  remaia  unfinished, 
wanting 'two- Stories  ithat  is  to  say  at  the  entrance,  which  is 
opposite  to  the  great  window,  the  Cardinal  Sant'  Agnolo 
Favnese  gave  the  commission  for  the  work  to  Taddeo,  who 
condneted  it  very  successfully  to  its  eonclusion,  although  he 
-did  not  surpass  Francesco,  nor  indeed  did  he  equal  that 
master  in  the  ^paintings  of  the  apartment  in  question,  as 
certain  envious  and  malignant  persons  have  gone  about 
Rome  affirming  that  he 'has  done,  with  the  hopeof  diminish- 
ing the  glory  of  Salviati  by  their  calumnies.  Taddeo  indeed, 
made  efibrts  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having. done  better  in 
that  work,  by  declaring^thatit  had  been  paintediprincipally  by 
his  disciples,  and  that  the  odIj  part  executed  by  .his  own 
hand  was  the  design,  with  some  few  other  portions*;  but 
theseexcuses  were  not  accepted, <for  in  so  manifest  a  rivalry 
no  man  will  entrust  the  credit  of  his  art  and  reputation  to 
wedker  and  less  capable  hands  ^han  ^His  own,  einee  ^that 
woald  be  to  incur  a  certain  defeat. 

Itwasnow  that  the  Cardinal  Sant'  Agnolo,  amanof  a^truly 
profound  judgment  =in  all  -things,  and'^  the  most  admirable 
goodness^ — it  was  now  d  say,  that 'he  perceived  the  extent  of 
the  loss  incurred  by  the  death  of  Salviati ;  for  although  the 
latterwas  proud,  obstinate,  and  ill-*tempcred,  he  wa&truty  ex- 
cellent ittall  things  appertaining  to  his  art.  iFinding,  neverthe- 
less that  the  best-artists  were  now  almost  wholty  wanting  in 
Rome,  the  Prelate  detemSined  at  length,  and  as  there  iwere 
no  others,  i»  give  the  commission  for  painting  that  <Hall  to 
Taddeo,  who  accepted  it  gladly,  ^proposing  therein  tto  ^ive 
evidence,  by  every  efibrt  he  could  mkke,  of  the  ability  and 
knowledge  which  he  possessed. 

Now»the  Florentine  LorcMsoPucci,  Cardinal  *Santi  Quat- 
tro,  hadeaused  a  chapel  to  be  constructed  in  the  Church 
ef  the  Trinity,  and  here  Perino  dd  'Vaga  had  painted  the 
ceiling,  with  figures  of  Prophets  and  two  Boys,  who  sup- 
ported the  Arms  of  >that  Cardinal,  on  the  outside,  of  the 
ChapeL     But  the  work  being  still  incomplete,  three  sides 
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of  the  Chapel  remaining  to  be  painted,  the  Fathers  soU 
the  same  to  the  Archbishop  of  Corfu  at  the  death  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  without  having  any  regard  to  what  was  jost 
and  reasonable  in  the  matter ;  when  the  commission  for  the 
pictures  still  wanting  was  given  by  that  Archbishop  t« 
Taddeo  Zucchero.  It  may  be  true  that,  from  respect  to  the 
Church  and  from  other  causes,  it  would  have  been  well  done 
to  find  means  for  completing  the  chapel,  but  the  Yathen 
ought  not  to  have  consented  that  in  the  part  already  fiiushed 
the  Arms  of  the  Cardinal  should  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  those  of  the  Archbishop,  seeing  that  ti&ese 
last  might  easily  have  been  placed  in  some  other  positioQ, 
without  offering  so  manifest  an  injury  to  the  respected 
memory  of  that  excellent  Cardinal  Santi  Quattro. 

Einding  that  he  had  so  many  works  on  hand,  Taddeo  now 
daily  urged  the  return  of  Federigo  from  Venice^  where  the 
latter,  after  having  finished  the  Chapel  of  the  Patriarch, 
was  on  the  point  of  making  an  agreement  to  paint  the 
principal  facade  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council,  wherein 
Antonio  Yeneziano  had  formerly  laboured.  But  the  rivalrj 
and  contentions,  established  on  this  occasion  by  the  painters 
of  Venice,  prevented  Federigo  from  receiving  that  com- 
mission ;  whUe  at  the  same  time  those  painters  did  not  secure 
it  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  favours  which  thej 
had  taken  pains  to  seek,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it. 

Meanwhile  Taddeo,  had  a  great  wish  to  visit  Florence,  and 
see  the  numerous  works  which  he  understood  to  be  there  in 
progress  for  Duke  Cosimo,  more  especially  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Gfreat  Hall,  at  which  his  friend  Giorgio  Yasari* 
was  then  labouring.  Wherefore  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
going  to  Caprarola^  to  look  after  the  work  he  was  engaged 
in  there  ;  but  on  the  Festival  of  San  Giovanni  he  arrived  at 
Florence  in  company  with  the  young  sculptor  and  architect, 
Tiberio  Calsagni,  who  was  a  native  of  that  city.  Here,  to 
say  nothing  of  Florence  itself,  which  pleased  him  greatly, 
Taddeo  Zucchero  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  works  of 
the  many  excellent  sculptors  and  painters  to  be  found  there, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  ;  he  was  so  much  interested  more- 
over by  the  numerous  undertakings  at  that  time  in  progress, 

*  ^  Against  this  passage,"  says  Bottari,  *^  Federigo  has  written  *  false 
friend  and  malignant  detractor  ;*  a  description  which  applies  admiiablj 
to  himself." 
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that  he  would  gladlj  have  remained  there  several  months* 
He  then  saw  the  arrangements  and  preparations  of  Yasari 
for  the  decoration  of  the  above-mentioned  Hall ;  forty-four 
large  pictures  namely,  of  four,  six,  seven,  and  ten  braccia 
each,  and  in  which  Giorgio  was  executing  figures,  the 
greater  part  whereof  were  six  and  eight  braccia  high,  all  of 
them  executed  in  less  than  a  year  ;  although  he  had  no 
other  aid  than  that  of  the  Fleming  Giovanni  Strada  and 
Jacopi  Zucchi,  who  were  his  disciples,  with  the  exception  of 
some  which  he  obtained  from  Battista  Naldini,  and  these 
works  being  thus  seen  by  Taddeo  gave  him  great  pleasure^ 
and  inspired  him  with  new  courage.  He  then  returned  to 
Bome  and  set  hand  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Trinity,  with  the 
determination  to  surpass  himself  in  the  Stories  of  Our 
Lady,  which  were  to  be  painted  there,  as  we  shall  presently 
relate. 

Now  Pederigo,  although  much  entreated  to  leave  Venice 
&iid  return  to  Rome,  could  not  refuse  himself  the  pleasure 
of  passing  the  Carnival  then  approaching,  in  the  first-men- 
tioned dty,  and  in  company  with  the  architect  Andrea  Pal- 
ladio.    The  latter  had  just  completed  an  uncovered  Theatre 
in  woo  ,  after  the  manner  of  the  Colosseum,  for  the  Signori 
of  the  Company  of  the  Calza,  and  wherein  there  was  to  be 
performed  a  tragic  drama ;  Falladio  therefore  caused  Federigo 
to  prepare  twelve  large  pictures,  each  of  seven  feet  and  a 
haff  square,  for  the  scenic  decoration  of  the   same  ;  these 
pictures  exhibited  numerous  events  from  the  Life  of  Hyr- 
«^iiua,  King  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  subject  of  the  drama 
demanded,  and  in  this  work  Federigo  acquired  great  credit 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  executed  his  work,  as 
'veU  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  same.    At  a  later  period, 
and  when  Falladio  had  gone  into  Friuli,  there  to  found  the 
"alace  of  Civitale,  of  which  he  had  already  prepared  the 
niodel,  Federigo  also  journeyed  thither,  for  the  purpose  of 
^isitmgthat  district;  in  which  he  copied  or  designed  many  of 
the  works  which  had  pleased  him. 

Anally,  and  after  having  seen  many  things  in  Verona,  as 
^eW  as  in  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Federigo  came  to 
■norence,  arriving  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  richest  and 
^08t  beautiful  works  were  in  progress,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  Joanna  of  Austria.  It  was  then 
the  pleasure  of  the  Signer  Duke  that  he  should  paint  a 
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Aingularlj  fanciful  picture  of  a  Hunt  on  a  ilacge  piece  of 
canvas,  which  covered  the  scene  at  the  head  of  the  Hall; 
•this  was  in  cdonrSy  but  Federigo  also  executed  certain 
.pictures  in  chiaro-BCuro,.all  which  gave  infinite  satisfaction. 
Having  ithen  proceeded  from  Plorence  ito  Sant'  Agnolo,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  .revisiting  his  fiiends  and  relations,  Fedengo 
4d  length  departed  for  Borne,  where  he. arrived  on  the  16th  of 
January.  But  the  was  not  .of  any  great  use  to  Taddeo  at  that 
time,  -seeing  that  the « death  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  with  that  of 
^fae  Carding  (ISaniese,  had.interrupted  the  works  in  the  Eall 
x)f  (Kings,  as  ^well  .as  .those  lof  the  Parnese  Palace  ;  where- 
fore Tfiuddeo,  who  had  finished. another  apartment  at  Capra- 
rola,  and.ahnost  con^plated  the  .Ghi^>el  of  San  jyiarceilo,  was 
proceeding,  but  quite  at  his  lebure,  with  the  Assumption  of 
(Dor  Lady,  and  the  Apostles  who  are  standing  around  her 
bier. 

In  the  meantime  Taddeo  had  secured  the  commission  for 
a  Chapel  in  the  tChurch  of  the  Beformed  Priests  of  Jesus, 
which  was  at  the  Obelisk  of  .San  Mauro,  to  be  painted  in 
fresco  :by  Pederigo,  .and  to  .'this  work  .the  latter  instantlj 
addressed  himself.  The  .elder  ^brother^  .meanwhile,  feigning 
to  be  angry  at  Pederiga's  long  delay,  .appeared  to  be  bat' 
little  moved  by  his  return,  although  he  did  in  trutb  rqjoice 
in  it 'greatly,. aa  was  afterwards  made  clearly  manifest  It 
was  a  vexatious :  annoyance  to  'Eaddeo,  for  example,  to  hare 
the  cares  of  a  house  on  his  shoulders,  and  this  tnmble 
Pederigo  had  been  accustomed  to  take  whoUy  on  himself; 
the  return  of  the  Jatt^,  tharefore,  relieving  him  as  it  did 
from  ineonvenieneee  .of  that  tkind,  left  him  free  to  give  his 
attention  with  a  quiet  mind  to  his  labours.  The  friends  of 
Taddeo  were  .at  'that  time  earnestly  advising. him  to  marry, 
but  'he,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  freedom,. and  .fearing,  what 
sometimes  happens,  that  together  with  the  wife,  he  might 
bring  a  thousand  cares  and  anxieties  into  his  house,  could 
never  resolve  on  taking  that  counsel ;  nay,  he  now  seemed  to 
give  himself  up  wholly  to  his  works  at  the  Trinita,  and  had 
not  a  thought  but  .for  the  Cartoon  which  he  was  preparing 
for  the  principal  fa9ade,  and  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
Ascent  of  Our  Lady  into  Heaven. 

Federigo  was  then  painting  a  picture  of  San  Piero  in 
Prison,  for  the  Signer  Duke  of  Urbino*  with  another,  repre- 

*  This  is  now  intbe  Pitti  Palace 
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;senting  Oar  Lady  in  Heayen,  Bnrrouiided  by  AngeU,  which 
was  to  be  sent  to  Milan,  and  a  third,  wherein  was  a  figure 
intended  to  signify  Opportnnity,  painted  for  Perugia.     The 
Cardinal  of  'Farrara  had  at  that  time  many  painters  and 
masteiB  in  etucco-^work,: employed  atan  exceedingly  beautiful 
Villa,  whidi  he  has  at  Tigoli,  and  he  ultimately  despatched 
Federigo  thither  also,  giving  him. a  commksicm  to  paint  two 
rooms,  one  of  whidi  is  dedicated  to  Grenerosity,  the  other 
to  Fame.    :Here  our  artist  acquitted  himself  extreme^  well, 
and  depleted  a  great  variety  of  most  Jsnoifnl  and  Iboiutiful 
inventions.     That  done,  he  returned  to  Borne,  and  resumed 
his  woi^  of  'the  Chapel,  which  he  tfaas  nowbvoi^t  to'com* 
pletion,  having  adorned  lit  with  a  Ohoir'of  Angels  hovering 
in  splendour  around  a  figure  of  the  Almighty  jFather,  by 
whom  the  Holy  spirit  is  BGot  down  on  the  Yirginy  who  re 
ceives  the  Annunciation  from  the  Angel  Gabricd.    'On  each 
side  of  the  Madonna  are  three  Prophets,  .larger  :than  .life, 
which  are  very  fine  figures. 

Taddeo  meanwhile  continued fto  labour. at  the  Assumption 
of  Our  Lady,  which  he  was  painting  in  fresco  at  tiie  Trinitsi^ 
and  it  might  almost  have  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  impelled  by 
nature  to 'make  his  utmost  efforts  for  that  work,  as  for  the 
last  which  >he  was  to  accomplish.  And  of  a:truth  it  proved 
to  be  the  ket ;  he  fell  ill  of  a  malady  which  at  fint;«eemed 
to  be  but  of  slight  importance,  merely  the  result  <  of  the  great 
heats  experienced  that  year  ;  yet  eventually,  <it  became  very 
serious,  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Beptember,  1566. 
Taddeo  had,  however,  firdt  received  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Ohuit^  as  «  good 'Christian  should;  he  had  moreover  taken 
leave  of  the  greater  part'of  his  friends ;  but  tiiese  things 
done,  he  departed,  leaving  behind  him  his  brother,  Federigo, 
who  was  at  that  time  also  suffering  from  illness.  Thus  in  a 
short  time  hove  our  arts,'butrmote  particuiarly  th«t>of  paint^ 
ing,  suffered  severe  loeses,  seeing  tlutt  Miohelagnolo,  .Balviati, 
DanieUo,  and '  Taddeo  have  •  all  been  taken  from  the  world. 

The  works  <^' Taddeo  Zucchero  give  evidence  of  great 
boldness,  he  had  a  soft  and  harmonious  manner,  totally  free 
^rom  the  crudeness  but  too  often  seen.  His  compositions  were 
rich,  the  heads  and'hands  beautiful,  and  the>nude  form  betray- 
ingn  one  of  the  hardness  into  which  some  artists  fall,  while 
seeking  to  display  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  compre- 
liension  of  art.     To  these  persons  there  not  unfrequently 
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happens  something  siniilar  to  that  which  befell  the  stranger, 
who,  by  his  laborious  efforts  to  speak  like  the  Athenians^ 
was  discovered,  by  a  mere  woman  of  the  people,  to  be  no 
Athenian.*  Taddeo  Zucchero  coloured  also  with  much  grace, 
and  had  a  light  .and  easy  manner  of  handling ;  he  was  richly 
aided  by  Nature,  but  he  would  sometimes  rely  too  implidtlj 
on  that  circumstance.  He  was  so  anxious  to  possess  some- 
thing of  his  own,  that  for  a  long  time  he  would  accept 
whatever  offered,  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  but  among  the  worb 
thus  multiplied,  there  were  many — ^nay,  rather  an  infinite 
number,  well  meriting  the  highest  praise  :  this  painter  had 
always  numerous  disciples  and  other  artists,  working  at  his 
undertakings,  as  indeed  was  indispensable,  for  without  sncb 
aid  he  coidd  not  have  fulfilled  his  engagements.  He  was 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  hasty,  given  to  anger,  and  of  a 
somewhat  free  life ;  but  his  aberrations  were  of  no  immo- 
derate character,  nor  did  he  permit  them  to  offend  the  public 
eye :  affectionate  towards  his  friends,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
aid  them,  and  spared  no  pains  to  do  so,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 

The  work  of  Taddeo  Zucchero,  at  the  Trinita,  had  not 
been  given  to  view  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Famese  Palace  also  remained  unfinished,  as  did 
likewise  the  works  of  Caprarola;  but  all  these  undertakings 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  Federigo  his  brother,  whom  the  mas- 
ters or  owners  of  those  places  have  permitted  to  complete  them,, 
as  he  may  he  expected  eventually  to  do ;  and  of  a  truth  Fede- 
rigo will  be  no  less  the  heir  of  the  talents  than  of  the  property 
of  Taddeo.  The  latter  received  sepulture  from  his  brother,  in 
the  Eitondaf  of  Rome,  near  the  Tabernacle,  wherein  is  buried 
his  fellow  countryman,  Baffaello  da  Urbino ;  and  certainlj 
they  are  placed  well,  one  beside  the  other,  seeing  that  as 
Raphael  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  on  the  same  day 
on  which  he  was  bom,  so  also  did  Taddeo  depart  this  life  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year,  having  been  born  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  1529,  and  dying  on  the  second  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  year  1566.     It  is  the  purpose  of  Federigo  to 

*  Our  readers  will  not  have  foiig^otten  the  Lesbian  Theophrastu^  by  re> 
fening  to  whom  Yasari  proposes  to  reprove  the  too  servile  imitaton  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  he  must  himself  be 
reckoned  among  them. 

t  The  Pantheon^  that  is  to  say. 
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repair  the  other  Tahemacle,  if  he  he  permitted  to  do  so,  and 
there  to  erect  some  memorial  to  his  most  affectionate  hrother, 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  to  he  under  infinite  ohli- 
gations. 

And  now,  since  I  have  hefore  made  mention  of  Jacopo 
Barozzi,  of  Yignola,  and  have  said  that  the  most  Illustrious 
Cardinal  Famese  has  had  his  magnificent^  nay,  regal  Villa 
of  Caprarola  huilt  after  the  designs  of  that  architect,  I  will 
not  omit  to  add  that  this  Bolognese  painter  and  architect, 
who  is  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  was  placed  to  study  the 
art  of  painting  in  Bologna,  during  his  childhood,  and  in  his 
youth;  but  he  did  not  greatly  profit,  partly  because  he  had 
not  received  a  right  direction  at  first  setting  off ;  but  also  in 
part  because  he  was  more  decidedly  disposed  to  architecture 
than  to  painting,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  few  works  which  he 
has  executed  in  painting,  as  compared  with  his  architectural 
designs;  his  inclination  to  the  study  of  perspective  and 
architecture,  was  indeed  very  strong,  insomuch  that  he  not 
only  acquired  the  first  principles  almost  without  assistance, 
but  mastered  the  most  subtle  difficulties  also,  in  a  very  short 
time;  many  beautiful  designs  are  thus  to  be  found,  executed 
by  Jacopo,  before  he  had  become  known,  and  principally 
for  Messer  Erancesco  G-uicciardini,  who  was  then  Governor 
of  Bologna,  or  for  others  of  his  friends  :  these  designs  were 
afterwajrds  executed  in  tarsia,  by  the  Dominican  Era 
Bamiano  da  Bergamo. 

Having  subsequently  proceeded  to  Rome,  intending  to 
study  painting,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thence  obtain  the 
means  of  assisting  his  poor  family,  Vignola  first  worked  at 
the  Belvedere,  with  the  Eerrarese  Jacopo  Meligluni,  architect 
to  Paul  m.,  for  whom  he  made  designs.  But  there  was 
then  in  Bome  a  Society  of  Nobles  and  G-entlemen,  who  met 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  Vitruvius,  and  by  these — among 
whom  was  Marcello  Cervini  (afterwards  Pope),  Monsignor 
Maffei,  Alessandro  Manzuoli,  and  others, — ^Vignola  was  sub- 
sequently employed  to  take  measurements  of  all  the  Roman 
antiquities,  and  to  execute  other  works  under  their  direction, 
from  all  which  he  gained  profit  as  well  as  practice  in  art. 
The  Bolognese  painter,  Erancesco  Primaticcio,  had  meanwhile 
^ved  in  Rome,  and  by  him  also  Barozzi  was  much  em- 
ployed in  modelling  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Antiquities, 
the  moulds  of  which  were  sent  into  Erance,  where  statues  in 
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bronze,  lesembling.  those  of  the  antique,  were  afiborwards 
cast  from  the  same.  These  preparations  completed,  Prima* 
ticcio  returned  to  Erance,  taking  Yignola  with,  him,  and 
employing  him  in  architectural  works,  as  well  as  in  the 
casting  of  the  bronze  statues  above-mentioned,  all. of  which 
Barozzi  did>  with  much'  diligence. and. good  judgment. 

Two  years  later  our  artist  returned  to  Bologna  (as  he  had 
promised  the  Count  Filippo  FepolL  that  he- would  do),  there 
to  work  at  the  fabrio  of  San  Petronio.  But  hera  he  con- 
sumed several  years  in  disputes  with  his  competitors,- with- 
out having  done  anything,,  with  the  exception. of  the  Ganal 
which  was  oonstruoted  after  his  designs,  and  by  means  of 
which  the'  vessels,  which  previously  could  not-  oome  within 
three  miles  of  Bologna,  were  enabled  to  enter  the  city.  Nor 
has  a  more  useful  or  more  praiseworthy  undertaking,  than  is 
this  Canal  ever  been  executed,  although;  yignol%.  who  was 
the  inventor  of  that  work,  was  but  poorly  renumerated  for 
his  pains* 

In  the  year  1650  Julius  T£L  was  elected  Pope,  when 
Barozd,  by  tiie  intervention  of  Yasari,  was  appointed 
architect  to  His  Holiness,  from  whom,  he  received  charge 
of  the  Acqua-Yergine,'  and  of  all  the  works  at  the  Yigna 
of  the  Pope,  His  Holiness  receivings  Yignola  into  his  ser- 
vice all  ihe  more  readily,  as  he  had  known  him  when  he, 
Julius,  was  Legate  at  Bologna.  In  these  works  for  the 
Pontiff,  Barozzi  underwent  great  fatigues,  but  was  as  befbie 
very  poorly  remunerated.  At  length  his  abilities  were  made 
known  to  the  Cardinal  Famese,.  by  whom  he  was  ever  a^- 
wards  greatly  favoured,  and  who  would  have  everything  in 
his  Palace  of  C^rarola,  arranged  after  his  designs  and 
invention.  Nor  was  the  judgment  of  the  Prelate  in  select- 
ing so  good  an  architect,  less  remarkable  than  his  greatness 
of  mind  in  constructing  so  noble  and  magnificent  an  edifice, 
which  is  not  indeed  in  a  position  to  be  much  enjoyed  hj 
the  public,  being  in  a  remote  and  solitary  district,  bnt  is 
nevertheless-  admirably  placed  for  one  who  desires  to  esa^ 
for  a  time  from  the  toils  and  vexations  of  cities.* 
^,^  This  edifice  has  the  form  of  a  pentagon ;  it.  is  divided 

*  The  paiatmgs  in  the  Famese  Palace  at  Gapraiola  weie  pabUabed  in 
Home  by  G.  Premier,  in  the  year  1748.  The  work  conauts  of  diirty-ffx 
copper-plate  engraTinga,  the  sabjects  hemg  events*  ftom  the  Htos  of  the 
most  iUuttrioiu  memben  of  the  Fameae  &mily. 
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iDto  four  parts^  exclasive  of  tiie  principal'  front  wherein  i» 
ike  great  door ;  b^nd  whioh  ia*  a  Loggia^  eighty  palms  long 
by  fartyi  brood,  and  atoneendiof  the  same  is  a^ spiral  stair- 
case the  steps  of  which  are  ten  pahns  in  width,  while  the 
space  in.  the  oaitne;.  w(hioh>.  gives  light  to  the  whole,  is  of 
twen^  palms.  This*  spiral-  stair  ascends  from  the  ground 
to  the  liiird  or  uppermost  flooi^  ^^  ^  supported  on*  double 
coluums,  and  adorned  with^  rich  and  varied  cornices  :  at  the 
lower  end  we  have  the  Boric  Order  which  is  followed  suc- 
cessively by  the  Ionic,  Corinthian^,  and  Composite,  all  richly 
decoiakedlwith  balustrades^. niches,  and  other  fanciful  ornar- 
ments  wMch  render  it  veity  graceful  and*  beautifuL 

Opposite:  to  this  Staiiicase  and.  on<  the  other  side  of  the 
entranoe,  is  a  range  of  rooms  commencing,  with  a  circular 
vestibule  of  siae  equal  to  that  of  the  Staircase,,  and  leading 
to  a  Hall  on  the.  ground!  floor,  eighty  palms-  long  and  forty 
broad*  This*  is  called  the  Hall  of  Jupiter^,  and.  is  adorned 
with  stucco-work  and  painted  with  Stories  of  Jupiter^  his 
birtii  that  is  to  say,  and  his  infancy,  when,  nursed  by  the  Goat 
Amalthea.;  the  coronation  of  the  latter  is  added,,  with  two 
other  stories,  one  on  each  side  of  these,  showing  Amalthea 
received  among  the  number  of  ike  Celestial  Signs  in  one^ 
and  in  the  other  a  story  of  the  same  Gk)at^  both  of  which 
allude,  as  do  the  others^  to-  the  name  of  that  Palace,  Ca* 
prarola.  The  walls  of  this  apartment  are  furthermore 
decovated  with  perspective  views  of  buildings  drawn  by 
Vignola  and  painted  by  his  80n«4n4aw ;.  they  are  veiy  beau- 
tiful, and  cause  the  MaJl  to  appear  much;  larger  Uian  it  is. 
This  room  is  succeeded*  by  one  of  forty  palms  only,  which 
is  likewise  adorned  with  stucco-work  and  paintings,  all 
referring  to  the  Spring.  From  this  room^  and  turning  the 
angle  towards  the  apex  of  the  Pentagon,  where  a  Tower 
lias  been  commenced,  we  proceed  to  three  large  rooms  each 
forty  palms  long  and  thirty  wide.  In  the  first  of  these  are 
stucco-work  and  paintings^  to  intimate  liie  Summer ;  in  the 
.  second  is  depicted  the  Autumn;  and  liie  third,  which  is 
sheltered  £Dom  the  north,  is  adorned  in  like  manner  with 
paintings  and  stucco^'Work  symbolical  of  the  Winter. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  that  half  of  this  pentagonal 
edifice  which  is  on  the  right,  and  immediately  over  the 
basement  of  the  building  wherein  are  the  kitchens,  cellars, 
larders,  offices  for  the  servants,  and  so  forth ;  we  have  now 
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to  remark  that  on  the  opposite  or  left  hand  are  the  same 
number  of  rooms  of  a  similar  size.  Within  the  five  angles 
of  the  Pentagon,  Yignola  has  constructed  a  circular  court 
into  which  there  come  the  external  doors  of  all  the  apart- 
ments in  the  building,  and  these  doors  all  open  into  a  circular 
Loggia  or  Grallery  eighteen  palms  broad.  This  Loggia  passes 
around  the  Court,  the  diameter  whereof  is  ninetj-five  palms 
five  inches.  The  pilasters  of  the  Loggia,  between  which  are 
niches,  and  which  support  the  arches  and  vaulting,  occupy 
fifteen  palms  for  each  couple  with  its  central  niche ;  and  the 
space  between  the  arches  is  also  of  fifteen  palms.  fVom  this 
Loggia  the  ascent  is  by  four  spiral  staircases,  reaching  from 
the  foundation  of  the  building  to  its  summit,  to  the  great 
convenience  of  the  Palace.  There  are  also  reservoirs  for 
collecting  the  rain  water,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  cistern,  to  say  nothing  of  the  windows,  and 
other  conveniences  which  make  this  building  appear,  as  it  is, 
a  most  beautiful  and  commodious  edifice.  The  villa^  which 
is  approached  by  steps  of  an  oval  shape,  holds  the  position, 
and  has  the  form  of  a  Fortress ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
and  draw-bridges  of  original  invention  and  new  form,  these 
lead  into  gardens  enriched  with  many  beautiful  fountains, 
mingled  with  shrubberies  and  parterres  of  most  pleasing 
efiect,  and  adorned,  at  a  word,  with  aU  that  could  be 
demanded  by  a  truly  regal  Palace. 

We  now  ascend  the  great  winding  staircase  from  the 
court  to  the  apartments  above  it,  and  here- we  find  rooms  of 
equal  number  with  those  below;  there  is  also  a  chapel  which 
stands  opposite  to  the  principal  staircase.  In  the  Hall, 
which  is  over  that  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  same  size,  are  rich 
ornaments  in  stucco  by  the  hand  of  Taddeo  and  his  disciples, 
with  paintings  by  the  same,  all  relating  to  the  illustrioos 
men  of  the  House  of  Farnese.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
six  compartments,  which  enclose  paintings,  four  of  a  square 
and  two  of  a  round  form,  these  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  cornice  which  surrounds  the  Hall,  and  in  the  centre 
of  them  are  three  oval  pictures  with  a  parallelogram  divided 
into  two  small  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  depicted  the  figure 
of  Fame,  in  the  other  that  of  Bellona.  Li  the  first  of  the 
three  ovals,  meanwhile,  there  is  the  figure  of  Peace;  that 
in  the  centre  exhibits  the  ancient  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Farnese,   with    the   Casque,   which   is    surmounted  by  a 
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Unicorn ;  in  the  tliird  oval  is  a  figure  representing  Reli- 
gion. 

Of  the  six  stories  abovementioned,  the  first  represents 
Guido  jFamese  surrounded  by  numerous  figures,  all  well 
executed;  beneath  it  is  the  following  inscription : 

Guido  Famesius  urhU  veteris  principatum  civibus  ipHs  deferentibus 
adeplus,  laboranti  iniestinis  discardiis  civitati,  sedUiosa  factione  ejecta. 
pacem  et  tranqiliitatetn  restituit  anno  1323. 

In  along  square  is  the  figure  of  Pietro  Niccolo  Parnese, 
the  liberator  of  Bologna,  the  inscription  beneath  which  is  as 

follows: — 

PetrxuNmlaus  sedis  Romams  potentissimis  hostihus  memorabili  pralio 
j^^fl/M,  xmrnnenti  obsidionis  periculo  Bononiam  liberat,  anno  talutis 

The  square  next  fo  this  shows  Piero  Parnesfe,  when  made 
Uptain  General  of  the  Plorentines,  the  inscription  beinff  as 

lullows; — 

Petrus  Famesitu  reip,  Fiorentina  itnperaior  magnis  Pisanorum  eopiU 
a      UR9  ^s^f^nis  occisis  urbem  Florentiam  triumphans  ingreditur. 

In  the  circular  picture  opposite  to  that  before-described 
IS  another  Pietro  Parnese,  who  defeats  the  enemies  of  the 
liotnan  Church  at  Orbatello;  this  also  has  its  appropriate 
inscription.  In  one  of  the  two  other  squares,  which  are  of 
eqaal  size,  is  the  Signor  Ranieri  Parnese  elected  Captain- 
general  of  the  Plorentines  in  the  place  of  the  Signor  Pietro 
^s  brother,  with  this  inscription  :— 

J^^nmutFametius  a  Floreniinis  drffidili  reip.  tempore  in  Petri  frntris 
^ortutlocun  copiarum  omnium  dux  deligitur,  anno  1362. 

And  in  the  remaining  square  is  Ranuccio  Famesi  appointed 
General  of  the  Church  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  with  the  in- 
scription which  foUows  :— 

^  «anurttt,  Famenus  Pauli  III.  papa  atms  Eugenio  4  P.  M,  rosea 
gIi^vT"^^^ «n*t^nt/tt* ponti/icii  exercitua  imperator  constituitur,  anno 

^  addition  to  these  Stories,  the  whole  ceiling  is  filled  with 
ost  beautiful  figures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stucco-work, 
»!  ^^g»  and  other  ornaments.  The  walls  beneath  have  eight 
P^ictures,  two  on  each.  In  the  first,  which  is  at  the  right 
Ch/  '  ®^*^^^ce,  is  Pope  Julius  III.  confirming  the  Duke 
an  ro^'  ^^^  ^^®  Prince,  his  son,  in  the  possession  of  Parma 
^  "lacentia,  which  he  does  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
'arnese ;  in  that  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  his  brother;  the  Cham- 

VOL.  V.  p 
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beiiain,  Santa  Fiore ;  the  elder  Salviali,  Ghieti,  Caarp,  Polo, 
and  Morone,  all  of  whom  are  portrayed  from  nature,  are  like- 
wise present.   Beneath  them  is  'the  foUovving  iaseription :— ^ 

JuUus  III.  P.  M,  Atexandro  Farnetio  mtetcre  Oetamo  Mtmeri&  eha 
frairi  PamuLm  itmismtm  resiUuUf  «ntM  Bolutit  1550. 

In  the  seeond  Pictare  is  Cardinal  Famese,  makiog  his 
Entry  into  the  City  of  Worms,  as  L^ate  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  is  coming  forth,  together  with  the  Prince, 
his  son,  to  meet  the  P)*elate.  l^s  Majesty  is  attended  bj  a 
large  number  of  his  Barons,  and  with  them  is'lhe  King  of 
the  Romans.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the 
^rst  story  exhibits  the  war  undertaken  in  Germany  against 
the  Lutherans,  in  the  year  1546,  when  the  Duke  Ott&no 
Fames  was  Legate;  this  also  has  its  inscription.  The 
second,  on  this  side,  has  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  with  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Sons ;  they  are  all  four  under  a  Canopy,  which 
is  borne  by  figures,  each  one  a  portrait  from  the  life,  and 
among  them  is  that  of  Taddeo,  the  artist  of  the  work.  There 
are  besides  many  Barons  and  other  Nobles  in  this  picture. 
On  one  of  the  two  facades  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  are  two 
Hctores,  between  which  is  an  oval  compartment  containing 
the  portrait  of  King  Philip,  with  .the  following  inscription:-' 

PMHppo  Hispaniarwn  regi  meunmo  cb  ejpuaia  in  domum  Fknudan 
mmto. 

Of  the  two  Stories  aboye-mentioned,  one  presents  the  Duk 

Ottavio  espousing  Madama  Margherita,  and  has  Pope  Paul 

m.  in  the  centre :  in  this  picture  there  are  the  portraits  of 

Oardinal  Farnese  the  younger;  Cardinal  di  Carpi;  the  Duke 

Pier  Luigi ;  Messer  Durante;  Eurialo  da  CingoU ;  GioTanni 

Biceto,  of  Montepulciano ;  the  Bishop  of  Como ;  the  Signora 

Livia  Colonna;    Claudia  Mancina;   Settimia;    and  l)oniia 

Mkria  de  Mendoza.     The  second  picture  exhibits  the  Dnke 

Orazio  taking  to  Wife  the  Daughter  of  King  Henry  of  France, 

with  the  inscription  which  follows : — 

Henrieui  II,  Valesitu  OalUa  rew  Horatio  Famesio  Coiiri  dueiDianan 
filiam  in  matrimoniufrk  collocat,  anno  aahUia  1552. 

In  this  Story,  beside  the  portrait  of  Diana  the  Bride^  who 
weaas  the  regal  mantle,  and  of  her  husband,  Ottavio,  there 
are  those  of  the  Queen,  Catherine  de'  Medici ;  of  Margaret, 
the  King's  Sister;  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  the  Constable; 
the  Dukes  of  Gluise  and  Nemours;  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
*  This  story  is  not  given  in  the  work  of  Prenner  above  cited. 
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Admiral  of  'Pranea ; .  a»d .  tke  ymmg9r  Cbrdiiial  of  Ij9rratae ; 
with  thoee  of  aaotfaer  Guiae  wko  .had; sot* then  beoi  aiade  a 
Cardinal;  of: tfe:Sigiior:Piero^toQzzl;  of  JJ^Sadanie  de.Mont- 
peasier ;  and  of  MademoifleUe  de  E(>han« 

The  end  of  die^Ball  opposite :to  Umy  has  inlike  manner 
two  Stories^  with  van  oml  eonfKutmentheti^eenitbem;  and 
in  this  Orml  is  the  fiArtmit  of  rHemj  JEing  of  Fiwiqe,  ^ith 
the  folk)wingi  inscription  :^^^ 

In:  one  of  iJie  Stories^i  that  to  the  right,  namely,  JPope  FaaliUI. 
iny«tB  the  Duke'Ocazio,  who  is  kneeling; before  him,  itith  a 
sacerdotal  Bobe,  and: makes  him  Bnlfeet  of:B<»ae;  the.Did:e 
Her  Loigi,  and  other  JNfdbles,  stand  tround.  The^inscription 
isasfoUowB: — 

Herealao  are {nnnier<Mis. -Portraits,  theOardinal of  Paris>* 
for  example,  .with  Yisco,  Monme,  Badia,  Trento,'t  Sfondrato, 
and  Aiduighelli.     Beside  this  Story  is  that  which  represents 
the  same  Pope  Paul  conferring  <  the  Baton  of  Gcnesal  on  Pier 
Laigi^ad  fis  Sens,  who  were<aot  yet  Cardinals.  'Wethave 
^ere  the  IbUowing  poortcaits:  the  Pope;  Pier  Loj^  Far- 
itese; the/ Chamberlain;  the  Dv^  Ottavio;  Oraaio,^Caxdinal 
of  Capua;  .Simonetta;  JacobaceiQ;  San  Jacopo;  Perrara; 
the^gnoriRaaiiGGio  Pamcse,  who  was  then  «  youth;  Giovio; 
Molza,  and  Mareelhx  Oeriruii,  who  was  afterwards  Pope ;  the 
^^nis  of  Marignano;  the  Signer  Gieyan  Battista  Cas- 
^^i  Alessandro  YitdiH,  and  l£e  Signor  Giovan  Battista 
Save]]],  are  likewise  portrayed  feom  the  life  in  this  work. 

^eaow  eome  to  the  sinaOer  .Hall,  that. namely  which  is 
above  the  Hall  of  Spring,  and  the  ceiling  of  whieh  is  richly 
^<)nied  with  atncoo^work  and  gilding ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
^^^ooation  of  PaalllL,  with  £onr  compartments  forming  a 
Croes,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  a*— 

'^'^  tiofa  sohmni.  riiu  cofmaiur^  omio  MmlutU  1634,  m.  Non..  N%9emb. 
couT  Btories^  complete  the  decoration ;  in  the  first,  the  Pc^ 
I    ^°^^  his  benedaction  on  the  GaUeys*  which  departed  in  the 

^    '^)^fi  Cardinal  Jean  Bellay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  is  to  say. — 
I     J  ^  Cudmal  Gristofimo  Madmzio,  Bishop  aid  Piince  «f  Trent.— 

P  2 
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year  1535,  from  Civitayecchia  to  attack  Tunis.  In  the  second 
the  same  Pope  excommunicates  the  King  of  England ;  this 
happened  in  1537,  and  the  picture  is  accompanied  by  aa 
appropriate  epitaph.  In  the  third  are  the  G-aUeys  whick 
the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians,  with  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  the  Pope,  despatched  against  the  Turks  in  the 
year  1538.  The  fourth  exhibits  the  people  of  Perogia^ 
entreating  pardon  from  the  Church,  after  having  rebdied 
against  it,  in  the  year  1540.  The  walls  of  this  room  exhibit 
four  large  Stories,  one  on  each  wall ;  between  them  are  the 
windows  and  doors.  The  first  of  these  pictures  represents 
the  great  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  who,  returning  victorious  from 
Tunis,  kisses  the  feet  of  Pope  Paul—- of  the  Famese  familj ; 
this  happened  at  Some  in  the  year  1535.  In  the  second  is 
the  same  Pope  at  Busetto,  where  he  makes  peace  between 
Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  Eing  of  France,  an  event  which 
took  place  in  1538.  The  portraits  in  this  work  are*— the 
elder  Bourbon  ;  the  Elngs  Francis  and  Henry ;  the  elder 
Lorenzo  ;  Cardinal  Tournon  ;  the  younger  Bourbon  ;  and 
two  sons  of  Elng  Francis.  In  the  third.  Pope  Paul  makes 
tiie  Cardinal  di  Monte,  Legate  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
in  this  also  there  are  numerous  portraits.  The  last  picture^ 
which  is  between  the  two  windows,  has  the  same  Ponti^ 
who,  in  preparation  for  the  Council,  elects  a  certain  number 
of  Cardinals,  among  whom  are  four,  who  afterwards  succes- 
sively occupied  the  Papal  throne,  Julius  HL  namely,  Mar- 
cellus,  Paul  lY.,  and  Pius  lY.  To  say  all  at  a  word,  this 
room  is  adorned  with  every  embellishment  best  calculated 
to  enrich  such  an  apartment. 

The  first  chamber  beside  the  Hall  above-described,  and 
which  is  a  dressing  room,  is  also  richly  decorated  with 
stucco-work  and  gilding  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  Sacrifice  with 
three  nude  figures,  and  one  of  Alexander  the  Greaf^  who 
casts  vestments  of  furs  upon  the  fire.  There  are  many  other 
Stories  in  the  same  place,  some  of  them  exhibiting  the  dis- 
covery of  textures  for  clothing  from  vegetable  substances, 
but  to  describe  them  fully  would  lead  us  too  far.  From  this 
room  we  enter  a  bed-room,  for  which  Taddeo,  when  about  to 
paint  it»  received  the  following  directions  from. the  Conmien- 

*  Bottari  informs  vm  that  the  re-touching  which  these  works  had  tinder- 
gon«  had  greatly  injured  them  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  1759-61,  circa. 
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dator  Annibale  Caro,  who  furnished  them    by  commision 
from  the  CardinaL 

"  The  subjects,"  observes  Annibale,  "  which  the  Cardinal 
has  commanded  me  to  give  for  the  paintings  of  his  Palace 
of  Caprarola,  cannot  be  rendered  sufficiently  intelligible  in 
words,  wherefore  I  propose  to  describe  them  as  briefly  as  I 
can  on  paper ;  and  first,  for  the  room  with  a  level  ceiling 
(the  only  one  of  which  I  have  yet  received  the  charge),  it 
appears  to  me  that,  since  it  is  the  bed-chamber  of  his  most 
illustrions  Lordship,  there  should  here  be  executed  subjects 
appropriate  to  the  place,  and  also  out  of  the  common  way, 
whether  as  regards  the  invention  or  workmanship.  And 
first,  to  express  my  idea  generally,  I  would  have  Night 
there,  seeing  that  this  subject,  being  both  appropriate  and 
uncommon,  would  be  different  from  those  in  the  other  rooms ; 
it  wonld  also  afford  you  an  opportunity  for  executing  many 
beautiful  and '  extraordinary  specimens  of  your  art,  and  the 
rather,  as  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows  are  wont  to  give 
much  relief  and  effect  to  the  figures.  The  time  of  this 
Night  I  would  have  approaching  the  Dawn,  since  the 
visibility  of  the  objects  represented  would  thus  be  probable  ; 
but  before  descending  to  the  particulars  of  these  objects, 
we  must  first  consider  the  situation  and  divisions  of  the 
ehamber. 

**Let  us  suppose  it  then  to  be  divided  (as  it  is)  into  a 
ceiling  and  walls  ;  the  first  has  a  concave  oval  in  the  centre, 
^th  four  large  corbels  in  the  angles  ;  between  the  corbels 
are  four  lunettes,  and  if  we  now  give  its  name  to  each  of  the 
parts,  according  to  the  division  which  we  shall  make  of  the 
whole  chamber,  we  can  then  more  readily  distinguish  every 
part.  Let  us  then  divide  these  parts  into  five  ;  the  first 
shall  be  'the  head,*  and  this  we  will  suppose  to  be  towards 
^be  Garden  ;  the  secdnd,  or  opposite  to  this,  we  will  call  *  the 
foot/  the  third,  «the  right,'  and  the  fourth,  *the  left  ;'  the 
fifth  part,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  amidst  all  these,  shall 
be  called  'the  centre.*  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  distinguish 
every  part  by  its  name.  We  will  also  determine  the  place 
on  the  floor  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  bed,  and  this, 
^  I  think,  should  be  along  the  wall  at '  the  foot,'  with  its 
bead  towards  'the  left.'  Having  thus  named  all  the  parts, 
we  will  first  give  directions  for  the  work  generally,  and  then 
for  each  point  in  particular.    The  oval  concave  of  the  ceiling 
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sball  represent  Heaven'  (as  the  Cardinal  haa  jadidoiuly 
decided) ;  the  remainder  of  the  vaulting  shall  «ppe&t  as  if  not 
separated  from  therestof  tfae-diamber^  but  shall 'be  adorned 
with  I  fine  anshiteotural  omamentsy  which  yoa  will  devise. 
The  fbnr  lunettes  I  wonld  haive  also  appear  to  be  ooaeave ; 
and: sinee'theovai' represents  Heaveo,.  these,  sfaidl-  reproseot 
Air,. Earth,'. and 'Seo^  aa^thoa^  theas'Weie  seen  hej^ond'ibe 
chamber  by  those  wUhin  it.  Bntt  since  tibe  ceiling  is- not  a 
loft^  one^  and  the  Itinettes'  atre^  too  small  to  cDntam  any  but 
ndnnte  ^gareSy  I  wonld-  have-  each  divided  longitodinallj 
into  three  parts, .  suffering  the  outermost  partite  oontiniie 
in  I  the  line,  of  >  the^corbek,  and ( deepening,  the  centre  beneath 
that  line,  in  soch-  sort  that  this*  shoald<  s^pear  to  be  a  high 
window,  throngh  which*  figures  and  stories <of  correctlj  pro- 
portioned' sLec  shonld  appear  asdf  seen,'aa  Lhave  said  ^ve, 
on  the-  oatside  of  the  room  bj  those  within'  it*  The  two 
extremities  •  of  the  kmettes  (whieh  we  will,  henceforth  call 
their  Horns),  shall'  remain-  leveljand^  on  eadi  of  them<  shall 
be  a  figure  seated  or  recumbent,  and  seeming,  to  be  either 
inside  OP  outside  of  the  room,  as  you  shall' find:advisable. 

'fAnd  now^  to  speak  again  of  the  chamber  a»  a  whole^  I  would 
say  that  I  tldnk  it  oughts  to  be  somewhat  obscure  in  itaelf  and 
receive  no  light  bnt  from  the  ooncnve  crM  and  the  lunettes : 
the  light  that  is  to  say  being  partly  from  the  celestial  bodies, 
and' partly  fhmitthe  fires  of  the  earth,  which  shall  be  made 
as  I  will  deeeribe  hereafter.  I  would  also  have  you  to 
observe,  that  from  the  half  of  the  room  downwards  I  wish 
the  obsonnty  to 'increase  in  proportion' as  you  approaeh  *  the 
foot,' where  the  Nighti  shall  be:,  as.  also  of  the  upper  half, 
in  proportion;  as  you^  approach*  'the  head,'  or  where  the 
Aurora  shall*  be^  so  is  aU  gradually  td  become,  clearer  and 
clearer^ 

'*  Hkring  thus  disposed  of  the  whole^  let  ufr  now  consider 
the  parts,  giving  to  each -its- due  plaee.  In  the*oval  of  the 
ceiling,  there.  shadl>  be  made  the  Aurora>  at.  'the  head' — as  I 
have  said  ;  and  I  find  that  this  may  be  done  in  many  ways  ; 
bnt  I  select  that  which  f^pears  t6  me  the- most  graoeful  for 
painting;  Let  there  be  figured  then,  a  maiden  of  snch 
beauty  as'  the  poets-  labour  to  express  by  their  words,  com- 
posing her  of  roses,  of  gold,  of  purple,. of  deW)  and.of  such 
like  charms  of  colour  and  complexion*  As  to  her  vestments, 
we  have  to  consider,  if  out'  of  many  we  would  select  the 
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most  suitable^  that,  aB  thia  maiden  has.  three  seasons  and 
three  distinct  oolours,  so  aisO'has  she  three  different  names  ; 
Alba  (-white), Yenniglia(red)yand  Bancia(prange).  Thisjustlj 
weigtedy.I  would  make  heraivest  to  the  girdle  that  should 
be  of  a  clear,  white  and  very  slight  texture,  naj,  as  it  were 
transparent :  £rom  the  girdle  to  the  knee^  she  should  hanre  a 
tunic  of  scarlet^  with  knobs  and  escaloped  edges  to  imitate 
the  reflections  which  are  seen  in  the  clouds,  when  the  dawn 
is  of  an  empurpled  cok>Brk     From  the  knee  to  the  foot,. her 
vestment  £diould  be  of  a  golden  tint,  to  represent,  the  day* 
break,  when,  it  has  become  orange.     But  I  warn,  jou  that 
these  yestments  must  be  open  from  above  the  knee  down- 
wards, tiiat  they  may  show  the  nude  Hmbs ;  and  the  vest,  as 
well  as  tunic,  must  be  moved  by  the  wind,  forming  folds 
and  waving  about.    The  arms  must  be  naked  and:  rosy  ;  fair 
coloured  wings  must  rise  from  the  shoulders ;  on  the  head 
must  be  a  crown,  of  roses,  and  in  the  hands  a. lamp  or  lighted 
torch,  or.  perhaps-  it  were  better  to  let  a  Cupid  bearing  a 
torch  go  before  her,  while  another  coming  filter  her.  shall 
awakea  Tithon  with  his  torch.     She  must  be  seated  on  a 
golden  seat  in  a  chariot^  also  gilded,  and  drawn  by  a  winged 
Pegawii  or.  by  two  horses,  for  she  is  depicted  in  both  ways. 
The  eoloiirB  of  the  horses  must  be,  one  a  shining  white, 
the  other  a  radiant  red,  to  denote  the  names  givento  them 
hy  Homer  of  Lampos  and  Ph»ton.    She  shall  be  represented 
as  riang  &om  a  tranquil  Sea,  which  shall  appear  to  be 
rippled,  luminous,  and  glancing.     In  the  right  horn  of  the. 
lunette^  ob  the  wall  behind  her,  dudl  be  Titiion  her  husband, 
and  in  the  left  horn  oif  the  same  shall  be  Cephalua  her  lover. 
The  first  a  gray-beard  reelining  on  a  golden  bed,  or  better  still, 
lying  ina^  cradle,,  as.  one  who  from  extreme  age  has  returned 
to  childhood,. and  let  his  attitude  be  that  of  one  who  would 
gladly  retain  Aurora,  and  who  looks  after  her  as  if  her 
departure  grieved  him.     But  let  Gephalus  be  a  most  beauti- 
fol  youth,  wearing  a  short  doublet^  and  with  half-boots  on  his 
feet;  he  shall  have  a  javelin  with  a  gilded  point,  in  hi»hand, 
and  with  his  dog  beside  him  shall  be  about  to  enter  a  grove, 
as  not  oaring  fbr  Aurora,  because  of  the  love  which  he  bears 
to  his  FvDcriB. 

Between  Gephalus  and  Tithon,  in  the  window  of  toe 
lunette  bdbind  Aurora,  there  shall  be  seen  to  appear  some 
few  rays  of  the  Sun  exhibiting  a  splendour  more  radiant 
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than  that  of  Aurora,  but  these  shall  be  partly  hidden  by  a 
large  Woman,  who  shall  appear  before  them  :    this  woman 
is  to  signify  Vigilance,  and  must  be  presented  in  such  sort 
that  she  shall  appear  to  be  illumined  from  behind  by  the 
rising  Sun  ;  and  as  it  is  her  purpose  to  anticipate  him,  she 
shall  seem  to  be  hurrying  through  the  window  and  into  the 
chamber.     Her  form  shall  be  that  of  a  tall,  active,  aod 
powerful  woman  ;  her  eyes  shall  be  well  opened,  and  her 
brows  arched ;  she  shall  be  clothed  to  her  feet  in  a  trans- 
parent vest,  bound  round  her  at  the  waist ;  with  one  hand 
she  is  to  rest  on  a  spear,  and  with  the  other  she  may  gather 
up  the  folds  of  her  vest :  let  her  stand  firmly  on  the  right 
foot,  and  holding  the  left  suspended,  let  her  thus  appear  to 
move  with  a  prompt  yet  firm  step.*    She  shall  raise  her  head 
as  if  to  look  at  Aurora,  and  shall  appear  to  be  indignant  that 
the  latter  has  risen  before  her.     On  her  head  she  shall  bear 
a  helmet  surmounted  by  a  Cock,  which  shall  be  crowing  and 
clapping  his  wings.     All  this  shall  appear  to   be    behind 
Aurora.     But  before  her,  in  the  sky  of  the  concave  oral 
that  is  to  say,  you  shall  make  little  figures  of  Maidens  one 
behind  another,  and  some  of  them  being  more  in.  shadow, 
while  others  are  less  so,  according  as  they  shall  be  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  Aurora :  these  are  to  signify  the  Hours  which 
precede  her  and  the  Sun.     These  Hours  shall  have  the  vest- 
ments and  garlands  of  Virgins  ;  they  shall  be  winged,  and 
have  their  hands  filled  with  flowers,  as  if  they  were  scatter- 
ing the  same. 

<'0n  the  opposite  side  shall  be  Night,  and  as  Aurora  risea^ 
so  must  Night  descend ;  as  the  one  shows  her  face  must  the 
other  turn  her  back;  let  the  first  rise  from  a  tranquil  sea, 
while  the  other  must  sink  into  a  cloudy  and  troubled  deep. 
The  horses  of  Aurora  must  advance ;  those  of  Night  must  be 
departing.  At  a  word,  the  whole  presentment  of  the  latter 
must  differ  from  that  of  Aurora.  Her  complexion  dark,  her 
mantle  and  horses  black,  as  also  shall  her  wings  be^  aod 
these  last  must  be  open,  as  if  she  were  flying.  Her  hands 
shall  be  borne  aloft,  and  in  the  one  she  shall  hold  an  infant 
slewing,  which  shall  be  white  to  signify  Sleep ;  while  in 
the  other  she  shall  have  a  black  child,  also  asleep,  to  signify 
Death,  because  Night  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  both.  She 
shall  appear  to  be  sinking  with  the  head  foremost  into 
shadows  that  must  be  constantly  deepening ;  and  the  heavens 
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around  her  shall  be  thickly  strewn  with  stars.  Her  chariot 
shall  be  of  bronze^  with  the  wheels  divided  into  four  spaces,  to 
intimate  the  four  watches  of  the  night.  And  as,  in  the  wall 
behind  her,'  Aurora  has  Tiphon  and  Cephalus,  so  shall  !N'ight 
have  Oceanus  and  Atlas.  The  first  shall  be  on  the  right,  and 
shall  be  represented  by  a  large  and  powerful  man,  with  hair 
and  beard  dishevelled  and  streaming  ;  while  from  both  there 
shall  proceed  the  heads  of  dolphins,  which  shall  also  compose 
his  head-dress,  with  the  addition  of  sea-weed,  shells,  corals, 
and  other  marine  products ;  he  shall  repose  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  whales.  Tritons  shall  precede  him  with  their 
trumpets.  Sea-nymphs  shall  surround  his  car ;  and  monsters 
of  the  deep  shall  follow  him.  Or,  if  not  all  these  things, 
then  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  permitted  by  your  space, 
which  appears  to  me  but  little  for  such  a  purpose. 

"The  Atlas,  which  shall  be  on  the  left  of  Night,  you  shall 

represent  as  a  Mountain,  with  the  breast,  arms,  and  all  the 

upper  part  of  the  body,  that  of  a  strong,  muscular,  bearded 

iDAn,  in  the  act  of  supporting  the  Heavens,  which  is  his 

usual  attitude.     Lower  down,  and  opposite  to  the  Vigilance 

which  we  have  placed  beneath  Aurora,  should  be  Sl^ep  ;  but 

as,  for  certain  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  Sleep  should 

^  reserved  for  the  bed,  we  will  here  place  Bepose,  and  the 

rather  as  I  find  that  Repose  has  been  adored^  and  has  had  a 

temple  dedicated  to  her,  but  I  do  not  find  the  form  in  which 

she  is  presented,  unless  indeed  it  be  that  of  Security.     Yet 

I  think  it  is  «iot  so,  seeing  that  Security  is  of  the  mind,  and 

^^'Poae  of  the  body.    Let  us  then  make  our  Repose  in  the 

figoro  of  a  maiden,  mild  of  aspect,  and  not  recumbent,  but 

B^tedjAsone  weary  and  dozing,  with  her  head  supported  by  the 

^ft  arm.  Let  her  have  a  spear  leaning  against  her  shoulder, 

^Qt  with  its  lower  end  on  the  earth,  and  let  her  right  arm 

hang  freely  along  the  staff;  one  leg  must  be  crossed  over  the 

other,  but  let  her  attitude  be  that  of  one  who  is  reposing  for 

Ijie  restoration  of  her  strength,  not  from  idleness.    She  shall 

We  a  crown  of  poppies,  and  a  sceptre,  which  shall  be  at 

some  distance  from  her,  but  yet  only  so  as  that  she  may  re- 

^^e  it  readily;  and  as  Vigilance  bears  a  crowing  Cock  on 

'jer  head,  so  shall  our  Repose  have  a  brooding  Hen,  to  show 

*«at  she  is  in  her  duty  even  while  at  rest. 

"Within the  central  oval  and  to  the  right  hand,  there  shall 
^  a  figure  of  the  Moon,  represented  as  a  maiden  of  eighteen. 
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tall^  and  of  a  virginal  aspeet^  not  unlike  that  of  the  Apolk. 
Her  hair  shall  he  long^  thiek,  and  slighHy  waving  ;  or  she 
shall  have  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head^  with  two  win^  on 
it,  whiefa  shall  be  placed  towards  the  hrmt,  and 'fall  over  the 
ears..    There  shall  also  be  two  small  horns  oii<  tbe  ^nmt,  like 
those  of  the  crescent  moon;  or,  acooiding^  to  -  A'flitletiiSy  she 
should  hove  a  small  polished  mirror  on*  her  brow^  with  ser- 
pents  at  certain  distances^  and  a  f^w  eavs  of  ooiti'  od  Ihe 
upper  edge.     Her  coronal  shall  be  of  dittany,  aoeording  to 
the  Greeks;  or,  according  to  Martianu^  of  varied iflbwem; 
nay,  as  some  will  have  it,  of  helichiymum^    There  atre^ome 
who  would  have  her  clothed'  in  a  vesttire  that  f^o«ld  reach 
even  to  her  feet,  others  will  have  it  i^oitened'  tO*-1te  knee, 
and  there  aare  who  will  have  a  dnotmre  at  the  waisty  and  the 
vestment  crossed  beneath  the  girdle,  after  the  m8nQer.of  the 
Nymphs.     Her  mantle  shall  be  dasped^on  the  i^o«ldei^  and 
she  shall  have  buskins  neatly  decorated.    Firasanias^  allnding, 
as  I  think,  to  Diana,  clothes  her  with  the  skin' of  tfere  deer; 
but  Apuleius,  taking  her  perchance,  ftr  Isis,  gives*  her  a 
slight  veil  of  many  colours,  white,  yeilOw,  and  red,  with  a 
second  vesture,  wholly  black,  yet  clear  and  sidniiig  ;    he 
sprinkles  it;  moreover,  with  stan^  pladng  the  moon  in  the 
centre  of  them,  and  adorning  the  edge  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  pendent  in  the  manner  of  a  knotted*  fringe.     Tba 
may  take  either  of  these  habits  at  your  pleasure:     Lei  her 
arms  be  naked,  or  with  large  slaves  ;  pltee  a  lighted  torch 
in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  drawn  bow,  whieh  last 
Claudian  declares  to  be  of  horn,  while  Ovid maintains-  it  to 
be  of  gold :  make  it  which  you  please,  but  fail  not  tofis  the 
quiver  on  her  shoulders.   Fausanias  also  places  two  seipents 
in  her  left  hand,  but  in  Apuleius  she  holds  a  golden  vase, 
the  handles  whereof  are  serpents,   which    appear  to  be 
swollen  with  venom-:  the  foot  of  the  vase  is  adorned  with 
palm  leaves.    But  here  also,  I  think,  Apuleius  must-  be  al- 
luding to  Isis,  wherefore  I  would  have  you  give  her  tiie  bow, 
as  I  have  said.    Let  her  be  mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by 
horses,  of  which  one  shall  be  bllu^k,  the  other '  wMte  ;  or,  if 
you  desire  variety,  by  a  mule,  according  tb  F^stns  Pompej;* 
or  by  oxenj  according  to  Clkudian  and  Apuleius  ;  but  if  you 
have  these  last,  let  their  horns  be  v^ry  small,  and'  let  theni 
have  a  white  spot  on  the  right  side.     The  attitade  of  the 
Moon  must  be  that  of  one  looking  from  the  heaven  of  the 
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vbI  towards  the  horn  of  the'  lanette  on  the  garden  side, 
rbere  Her  lover  Endymion  nrast  bepkeed  ;  nay^  i^' shall 
lend  forwards  irom  her  chariot  afr  if  to  unbrace  him ;.  and 
tot  being  able  to  eff^t  thii^  beeause  of  the  endosnre,  she 
hall  be  x^garding  him  tendMy^  and  enlightemng  him  with 
ler  beams. 

^*For  'Endyadon  you  nmst  make  a  beafntiflil  yoatti,  imtfae 
;arb  of  a  shepherd,  and  he  -  must  be  lying' asleep  at  thefbot 
»f  Mount  Ijatmos.  Ih  the  second  horn  of  the  lunette  shaU 
»e  the  god-  Pan,  who  is  in  love  with  Luna^  and  whose  finrm 
3  familiar  td  you.  His  pipe  must  be  round  his  neek,.and 
et  him  extend  his  hands-,  wherein  there  shall  be  a  skein  of 
v^hite  wool,  toward' the  Luna;  for  with  this  itds  feigned' that 
le  obtained  her  love,  and' by  this  present' he  hopes  to  induce 
ler  to  descend*  and  dwell  with  him^  The  remaining  space 
3f  the  window  sball'  be  filled  with  a*  Story  of  the  Sacrifices 
Dffered  at  night  by  the-  Lemures,  who  believed'  that!  evil 
spirits  were  thus  driven  from  their  houses^  And  the  rite 
was  performed  on  this  wise ;  with  raised  hands  and  bare  feet, 
they  walked  round  and  rounds'  scattering  black  beans^  which 
they  first  turned  about  in '  their  months  -  tmd  then  •  cast  behind 
them,  striking  meanwhile  on  basin»  and  other  instmmenta  of 
copper,  whereby  they  mad6  a  loud  noise. 

^  On  the  left  side  of  the  oval  shall  be  Mercury,  in  his  usual 
form,  with  the  winged  cap  and  wings-  at  his  feet,  the  ca«- 
duceus  in  his  right  handj  and'  a  puree  in  Ids  lefh  He  shall 
be  entirely  nude,  with  the  exception  of  the  short,  mantle  on 
his  shoulders  ;*  Ms  form  that  of  abeautifhl  youth,  but  of  a 
simple  comeliness,  and  wholly  without^  art ;  his  countenance 
cheerful,'  the  eyes  very  spirited  ;  asLendep  person,  beardless 
chin,  and  rosy  complexion.  Some  give  him  wings  at  the 
ears,  and  make  feathers  of  gold '  proceed  firom  hi8<  hair.  Be' 
the  attitude  at  your  pleasure,  provide  you  show  Ihat  he*  is 
descending  from  heaven 'to  bring  sle^;*and  turning  towarda 
the  bed,  let  him  seem  to>touch>  the  canopy  thereof  with  hia 
rod. 

^Oppoat^to  Mercury  plkce  the  Lares 'his  sons,  the  pro- 
tectors of  privati)  dwellings  :  two  youths;^-  namely,  closed 
with  the*  shins  of  dbgs^  buf  with  siiort  vestments  thrown 
over  the  left,  shoulder,  yet  returning  under  the  right  arm^ 
to  show  that  they  are  unencumbered  and  ready  to  guard' the 
houses  confided  to  them*     Let  them  be  seated- b^de  each 
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other,  with  spears  in  their  hands,  and  a  dog  between  them. 
Above  them,  let  there  be  a  small  head  of  Vulcan  weanng  a 
cap,  and  having  the  pincers  of  a  smith  beside  it.  In  the 
other  horn  shall  be  a  Battus  turned  into  stone,  for  hamg 
betrayed  the  theft  of  cows  committed  by  Mercury.  This 
must  be  the  figure  of  an  old  Shepherd  pointing  with  a  finger 
of  f the  right  hand  towards  the  place  where  the  cows  were 
hidden,  and  leaning  with  his  left  arm  on  a  slight  wand  or 
rod  ;  from  the  middle  downwards  let  him  be  of  the  black  or 
touch-stone,  into  which  he  was  converted :  let  the  remainder 
of  the  space  be  occupied  by  those  sacrifices  offered  to  Mer- 
cury by  the  ancients,  to  the  end  that  they  might  obtain 
uninterrupted  sleep.  To  figure  these,  you  must  have  an 
Altar,  with  the  Statue  of  the  God  thereon  ;  at  his  feet  must 
be  a  fire,  into  which  those  around  are  throwing  wood  for 
burning  ;  they  hold  cups  of  wine  in  their  hands,  and  of  this 
wine  they  pour  out  a  part,  but  the  other  part  they  drinL 

''In  the  centre  of  the  Oval  (that  all  the  Heaven  may  be 
filled),  let  the  Twilight  appear,  as  the  medium  between  the 
Aurora  and  the  Night ;  and  to  signify  this,  I  find  that  jou 
must  make  a  youth  entirely  naked  (he  is  sometimes  winged 
and  sometimes  not) ;  he  must  have  two  lighted  torches  in  his 
hand,  one  of  which  he  extends  towards  the  Aurora,  and  the 
other  towards  the  Night.  Some  make  this  youth  with  the 
two  torches  to  be  riding  on  a  Horse,  either  of  the  Sun  or  of 
Aurora  ;  but  that  would  not  suit  our  purpose  ;  wherefore 
we  will  have  him  as  I  say,  and  turning  towards  the  Night : 
but  beneath  his  feet  shidl  be  a  large  star,  which  maj  be 
considered  that  of  Venus,  seeing  that  Venus  and  Phosphor, 
Hesperus  and  Twilight,  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  take 
care,  however,  that  from  this  figure  to  the  Aurora  tJl  the 
minor  stars  shall  have  disappeared. 

«  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  such  things  as  must  appear  to 
be  outside  of  the  Chamber,  we  now  come  to  that  which  is  to 
appear  as  within  it ;  and  first,  of  the  portion  above  the  bed, 
where  we  will  have  Sleep  depicted;  but  to  do  this,  we  must  first 
describe  the  dwelling  thereof.  This,  Ovid  places  in  Lemnos 
or  among  the  Cimbri  ;  Homer,  in  the  .ZBgean  Sea  ;  Statius, 
in  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  Ariosto,  in  Arabia. 
But  wherever  the  place  may  be,  it  shall  suffice  you  to  repre- 
sent a  Mountain,  of  which  we  are  to  suppose  that  a  perpetual 
darkness  reigns  there    and  the  sun  never  shines.     At  the 
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foot  of  this  is  to  be  a  deep  cavity,  through  which  must  pass 
water,  as  it  were  dead  and  without  movement,  to  show  that 
it  does  not  murmur ;  or  70U  can  make  it  of  a  dark  colour,, 
because  we  mean  it  to  signify  an  arm  of  the  Biver  Lethe* 
Within  this  cavity  let  there  be  a  bed,  which,  as  it  is  feignedl 
to  be  of  ebony,  shall  be  black,  and  covered  with  black  dra- 
peries.    In  this  bed  there  shall  be  laid  Sleep  or  Somnus,  a 
jouth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  ;  and  let  this  figure  be  most 
placid  as  well  as  most  beautiful.     Some  will  have  him  nude^ 
others  give  him  two  vestments,  a  black  above  and  a  white 
below.     Under  his  arm  he  has  a  horn,  from  which  a  dark 
liquid  appears  to  be  poured  over  the  bed,  and  this  denotes^ 
Oblivion,   although  there  are  who  would  make  it  full  of 
fruits.     In  one  hand  let  him  have  a  wand,  in  the  other 
three   heads  of  poppies.     Let  him  sleep  like   one  who  is 
sick,   with  the  head   and  hands  falling  listlessly,   wholly 
abandoned  to  a  deep  slumber.     Around  his  bed  let  there  be 
Morpheus,  Icelus,  and  Phantasy,  with  a  large  number  of 
dreams,  for  all  these  are  his  sons ;  and  these  dreams  may 
be  minute  figures,  some  of  fair  aspect,  and  others  hideous,  as 
being  things  that  are  in  part  pleasing  and  in  part  afflictive. 
Let  them  have  wings  and  turn  their  feet  backward  to  mark 
their  instability,  and  to  show  how  inconstant  they  are.     Let 
these  phantoms  hover  around  the  bed,  making  a  species  of 
representation  or  drama,   by  transforming  themselves  into 
things  possible  and  impossible.  Morpheus  is  called  by  Ovid  the 
artist  and  inventor  of  figures,  and  therefore  I  would  make 
him  in  the  act  of  forming  masks  with  all  kinds  of  strange 
faces,  some  of  which  he  sets  on  feet.    Icelus  is  said  to  trans- 
mute himself  into  various  shapes  ;  and  him  I  would  repre- 
sent in  such  sort  that  while  in  the  whole  he  should  seem  a 
maD,  yet  should  he  also  exhibit  the  parts  of  a  wild  beast,  a 
bird,  and  a  serpent,  as  Ovid  describes  him.     Phantasy  is 
also  declared  to  transform  himself  into  all  sorts  of  insen- 
sate objects  ;  he  too  may  therefore  be  depicted  as  described 
by  Ovid,  partly  of  stone  namely,  partly  of  water,  and  partly 
of  wood.     There  shall,  furthermore,  appear  to  be  two  doors 
in  this  concavity ;  one  of  ivory,  whence  proceed    the  false 
dreams ;  and  one  of  horn,  from  which  issue  true  ones :  the 
true  shall  be  more  distinct,  more  lucid,  and  of  more  correct 
fonns ;  the  false  shall  be  confused,  dark,  and  imperfect  or 
indistinct  of  outline. 
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*^  On  the  corbel,  between  the  wall  at  ^  the  foot'  and  that  at 
<  the  rights'  shall  be  painted  Brizzo,*  the  Goddess  of  angories 
and  interpreter  of  dreams.     J  do  not  find  her  dress  de- 
pictedy  but  she  may  have  the  form  of  a  Sybil,  seated  at  the 
foot  df  the  Ehn  described  by  Yirgil,  as  concealing  innnme- 
rable  images  amidst  its  leaves,  suffering  the  same  to  M  &om 
its  branches  and  hover  around  the  Groddess ;  and  these  shall 
be  of  more  or  less  distinctness,  as  above  said,  some  dsTker^ 
some  lighter,  some  broken,  and  others  almost  wliollj  imper- 
ceptible, thereby  to  represent  the  visions,  dreams,  orades, 
phantoms,  and  other  nonentities,  seen  while  sleeping.    These 
five  modes  of  such  appearances  are  indicated  by  Macrobios, 
and  Brizzo  is  to  apx)ear  absorbed  in  the  care  of  interpretiiig 
them  :  she  most  be  surrounded  by  men  who  offer  her  haskeU 
filled  with  every  kind  of  gifts,  fish  only  excepted.     On  the 
corbel  between  the  wall  of  *  the  head  *  and  that  of  *  the  right,' 
may  be  conveniently  placed  Harpocrates  the  Grod  of  Silence, 
seeing  that  he,  being  the  first  object  perceived  by  thoee 
who  enter  the  room,  will  thus  warn  them  to  make  no  noise. 
The  figure  of  Harpocrates  is  a  youth  or  boy  of  a  somewhat 
dusky  colour,  as  being  a  God  of  the  Egyptians  ;  he  mast 
press  one  finger  on  Us  lip  to  command  silence,  and  may 
'have  a  brandh  of  the  peach-tree  in  his  hand,  adding,  if  you 
please,  a  garland  of  its  leaves  ;  they  feign  that  he  was  horn 
with  weak  legs,  and  that  having  been  Ulled,  his  mo&er  Isis 
restored  him  to  life.     Some,  therefore,  paint  him  extended 
on  the  earth  ;  others,  lying  in  the  lap  of  his  mother,  with 
his  limbs  bound  up  :  but  I  would  have  him  standing  up  and 
supported  in  some  fashion,  or  seated  perhapsf,  as  is  that  one 
which  belongs  to  the  Cardinal  Sant'  Angelo,  and  which  has 
wings,  with  a  Cornucopia.     He  must  have  figures  aroond 
him,  presenting  him,  as  was  the  custom,  with  first  fruits  of 
lentils  and  other  vegetables,  but  more  particularly  of  peaches. 
Some  make  this  God  as  a  figure  without  a  face,  wearing  a 
small  cap  on  the  head,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  wol^  all 
covered  with  eyes  and  ears.     Take  whichever  of  these  two 
yon  like  best. 

**  On  the  last  corbel,  between  the  wall  of  Hhe  head '  and 

^'Brixo  (ftom  fipwetv,  dumber)  was  the  mid-day  Bleep  or  the  alomber 
of  in&nts.  She  made  known  the  future  in  dreams,  and  was  morre  vgt- 
dally  worshipped  by  the  women  of  the  Island  of  Delos,  but  it 
that  no  fish  diould  be  offered  on  her  altars. 
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that  of'^thekft;'  will  be  appropriately  represented  Ange- 
rona,  the  Groddess  of  Secresy,  seeing  that  she  will  be  thus 
convenient! J  placed  for  admonishing  all  who  le&re  the 
Chamber  to  keep  whatever  they  may  have  heard  «nd  seen 
there  secret,  as  it  behoves  them 'to  do  who  serve  the  great. 
Her  figure  is  liiat  of  a- woman  placed  on- an  Altar^  with  the 
mouth  tied  and  sealed.  I  know  not  what  vestments  are 
given  her,  but  I  would  wrap  her  in  one  long  robe,  covering 
her  from  head  to  foot,  and  fastened  on  i^e  shoulders.  Let 
there  be  priests  around  her,  since  these  were  accustomed  to 
offer  sacnfice  to  her  in  the  Curia,  to- the  end  that  she  might 
prevent  all  men  from  betraying,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Republic,  Whatever  had  passed  there. 

"There  now  remains  only  to  add,  that  1  would  have  the 
wh6le  work  surrounded  by  a  frieze  of  p'dttesehe  or '  Stories 
of  minute  figures  ;   the  subjects  being  in  harmmiy  with 
those  above  described.     In  the  Stories  I  would  have  such 
things  exMbited  as  are  done 'by  men,  and  even  by  animals,  at 
the  honr  pre-snpposed ;  thus,  as  appropriate  to  the  Dawn,  I 
would  have  artists,  mechanics,  and  workmen  of  every  kind, 
who,  having  risen  thus  early,  are  about  to  re-commence  their 
lahonrs.     Smiths  to  their  anvils,  the  learned  to  their  studies, 
the  himter  to  the  chase,  and  the  muleteer  to  the  road.     Bul^ 
above  all,  I  would  here  have  that  little  old  woman,  whom 
Petrarch  describes,  as  with  skirts  tucked  up  and  barefoot, 
she  has  risen  to  begin  her  spinning,  and  is  first  lighting  her 
^    Or,  if  you  like  to  make  grottesehe  of  animals,  let 
them  be  ainging-birds,  geese  going  forth  to  the  pasture, 
cocks  announcing  the  morn,  and  such  like  messengers  of  the 
^aj*    In  the  fneze  of  the  wall  at  *the  foot,'  you  might 
^^e,  as  in  harmony  with  the  darkness,,  people  who  go  bird- 
catching  by  candle-light,  spies,  adulterers,  and  rogues  who 
clamber  into  windows  :  then  for  grottesehe  joa  may  take 
porcupines,  hedgehogs,  owls,  and  badgers,  with  a  peacock 
expanding  its  tail,  which  signifies   a  star-lighted  night : 
also,  bats,  screech-owls,  homed  owls,  and  such  like.     For 
the  frieze  of  the  right  hand  wall,  as  things  in  harmony  with 
the  Moon,  you  might  have  fishers  of  the  night,  and  those 
who  steer  by  the  compass,  with  necromancers,  witches,  and 
snch  ^e ;   for  grottesehe^  a  distant  light-house,  nets  still 
wet,  and  with  fish  within  them,  crabs,  which  seek  their  food 
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by  moonlight,  and,  if  the  space  permit,  an  elephant  kneeling 
in  adoration  of  the  moon. 

'*  Lastly,  on  the  frieze  of  the  left  hand  wall  you  may  have 
mathematicians  with  their  instruments,  thieves,  coineis, 
treasure-seekers,  shepherds  in  their  still  closed  folds,  lying 
around  their  fires,  with  objects  of  similar  character.  For 
animals,  I  would  have  wolves,  foxes,  apes,  lap-dogs,  and 
whatever  other  creatures  of  that  malicious  and  traitorous 
nature  there  may  be  found. 

"  Now  in  this  part  I  have  spoken  my  thoughts  thus  at 
hazard,  merely  to  intimate  the  kind  of  inventions  that  msj 
here  be  employed  ;  but  as  none  of  them  need  to  be  more 
minutely  described,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  them  at  your 
own  pleasure,  knowing  that  painters  ace  by  their  nature 
well-endowed  and  graceful  in  all  such  phantasies.  Having 
thus  completed  the  whole  work,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  of 
anything  more  to  say  to  you,  unless  it  be  that  you  should 
consult  with  Monsignore  the  Cardinal  respecting  all, 
arranging  everything  after  his  taste,  and  adding  or 
diminishing  as  may  be  required.  Seek,  also^  on  your  own 
part,  to  do  yourself  honour.     Fare  you  well." 

But  although  these  fine  inventions  of  Caro  were  fanciful 
and  ingenious,  Taddeo  could  but  execute  such  of  them 
as  the  place  would  contain.  It  is,  however,  true  that  these 
were  the  principal  part,  and  they  were  completed  by  him 
with  much  grace  and  in  a  good  manner.  Beside  the 
chamber  here  described,  and  in  the  last  of  the  three  which 
is  dedicated  to  Solitude,  our  artist,  with  the  aid  of  his 
assistants,  depicted  our  Saviour  Christy  preaching  to  the 
Apostles  in  the  deserts  and  woods :  to  the  right  we  have 
San  Giovanni,  an  exceedingly  well  executed  figure.  In  * 
Story  opposite  to  this  are  those  hermits  who  have  retired  to 
the  wilderness  to  avoid  the  conversation  of  men,  some  even 
taking  out  their  own  eyes,  that  they  may  no  more  see  the 
world,  while  others  are  labouring  to  disturb  them,  and  some 
are  throwing  stones  at  the  hermits.  Here  abo  we  have  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  Portrait  from'  the  Life,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Post  innumeros  labores  ociosam  quietawque  vUam  tradumt» 

Opposite  to  Charles  is  the  Portrait  of  the  last  Grand  Turk, 
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Mrho  delighted  much  in  solitude,  with  the  inscription  which 
folloT¥'s : — 

Ammutn  a  negodo  ad  octum  rewtcavU, 

!Near    this    last   is    Aristotle,  beneath   whom    are    these 

"words  : — 

\  Ammajit  tedendo  et  quieteenao  pnuunhor. 

Opposite  to  the  above  and  beneath  another  figure,  bj  the 
hand  of  Taddeo,  are  written  the  following  : — 

Qum  ad  modum  nepocii,  tie  et  oeii  ratio  habenda. 
Beneath  another  we  find : — 

Oeium  cum  dignitaie,    Negooium  sine  perietdo. 
Opposite  to  which  is  a  figure  with  the  words  : — 

Virtutis  et  libera  vita  magisira  optima  tolitudo. 
Another  picture  bears  the  legend : — 

Plut  agunt  qui  nihil  agere  videntur» 

Ajad  the  last  exhibits  the  words  : — 

Qid  agit  plurima,  plurimum  peoeaU 

At   a  word,  this  chamber  is  richly  adorned  with  beautiful 
figures,  as  well  as  with  stucco-work  and  gilding. 

But  to  return  to  Vignola.  The  many  works  which  he 
has  written  and  published,  or  is  now  writing,*  together  with 
the  admirable  edifices  he  has  constructed,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  excellence  in  architecture,  but  of  this  we 
shall  speak  farther  in  the  Life  of  Michelagnolo.  Ketuming 
now  to  Taddeo,  wc  have  to  relate  that  he  performed  many 
other  works  in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  but  of 
these  it  is  not  needful  now  to  speak.  We  may  nevertheless 
mention  the  chapel  which  he  painted  in  the  Church  of  the 
Goldsmiths,  which  is  situate  on  the  Strada  Giulia,  with  a 
fa9ade  in  chiaro-scuro,  which  he  painted  at  San  Jeronimo, 
as  he  did  the  Chapel  of  the  High  Altar  in  Santa  Sabina. 
Federigo,  his  brother,  was  meanwhile  employed  on  a  picture 
of  San  Lorenzo  extended  on  his  gridiron,!  which  is  in  the 
richly  decorated  chapel  of  that  Saint  in  the  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo-in-Damaso.  Paradise  is  seen  to  open  in  this 
painting,  which  is  expected  to  prove  a  very  fine  one.  And, 
that  I  may  not  omit  anything  which   can    be   useful  or 

*  His  Treatise  on  the  Five  Orders  is  called  by  Milizia  "  L'Abbicci  dell' 
Architettura." 
t  Not  on  his  gridiron,  but  in  discourse  with  San  Damaso. — Bottari, 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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pleasing  to  those  wbo  shall  reftd  this  my  work,  to  what  I 
have  already  said  I  will  add  this  also  :  While  Taddm  in& 
working,  as  we  have  related,  at  the  Yigna  of  Pope  Jnlius,  and 
at  the  fa9ade  of  Mattioio  the  Fbstmaster,  he  painted  two 
pictures,  of  no  great  size,  for  Monsignore  Innocenao^  the 
most  Blastrioas  Cardinal  di  Monte ;  one  of  these,  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  painting,  is  now  in  the  Gnardaroha  of  the 
Cardinal,  with  many  cf&est  truly  admirable  works,  anoeDt 
and  modern ;  the  other  has  been  given  away :  but  as  regards 
the  works  here  in  question  I  will  not  omit  to  mentum  a 
picture  which  is  as  fanciful  a  production  as  any  whereof  we 
have  spoken.* 

In  this  paintings  which  is  about  two  oraccia  and  a  hall 
high,  nothing  is  seen  by  him  who  regards  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary point  of  view,  with  the  exception  of  certain  letters  on 
a  scarlet  ground,  having  the  Moon  in  the  centre  of  them ; 
but  if  you  approach  the  pietore  and  look  at  it  in  a  minor, 
which  is  placed  over  the  same  in  the  manner  of  a  canopj, 
you  may  clearly  perceive  the  Portrait  of  Henry  IL,  Elng  of 
France,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  and  as  natural  as  may  he; 
if  you  lean  your  brow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  and 
look  thus  at  the  work,  you  again  see  the  King,  but  in  the 
oppofflte  direction  to  that  ^ven  by  the  glass,  ^or  can  this 
portrait -be  distinguished  ludess  as  thus  regarded  from  above, 
seeing  that  it  is  painted  on  twenty-eight  most  slender  ridges, 
which  are  raised  between  the  lines  of  the  above-mentioiied 
letters.  These  wordsj  too,  have  a  second  meaning  heades 
that  which  appears  at  first  view.  If  you  look  at  either  ex- 
treme of  the  lines  or  in  the  eentre  you  shall  find  letters  of 
larger  size  than  the  others,  which  altogether  make  the  bil- 
lowing inscription : — 

Henricut  Valesiut  Dei  gratia  Cfalhrum  rtx  tnrifftuftaMic 

Messer  Alessandro  Taddei,  a  Roman  and  secretary  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  my  Mend  Don  Silvano  Bazzi,  who  have  given 
me  information  respecting  this  picture  and  many  other 
things,  assure  me  that  they  do  not  know  from  what  hand  it 
proceeds,  but  they  say  that  it  was  given  by  Henry  U  to 
Cardinal  Carafia,  when  the  latter  was  in  Erance,  vid  was 

*  Vasazi,  who  now  proceeds  to  deBcribe  these  "  rarities"  of  Cardioal 
Monte's  Museum,  letuxns  no  more  to  Yignola,  bat  our  readers  will  finii 
that  accomplished  architect  mentioned  with  due  honour  by  the  difficult  sb^ 
exacting  Muiaa^  ti/  tupra 
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afterwards  presented  by  Caraffa  to  Cardinal  di  Monte,  bj 
whom  it  is  prized  as  a  remarkable  thing,  which  it  is.  The 
words  painted  in  the  picture,  and  which  are  seen  bj  those 
who  look  at  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  are  the  HoHfjfwmg  >*- 

ffEuM  tu  quid  vlDet  nil  ut     reoR 
Nisi  lunam    erEscenUm  et       ^  , 
Bsffwns        pot  Itam  qua        eX . 
IntervaUo.  GHadatvn        uti 

Creteit  nos  Admonet  ut  iN 
UfMspefde  eT  eharitate  tV 
Bumii  si  ego       JUumituU  I 

VerboJ)^  er09cAmus  doneC 

Ah  eiusdem         Gratia  fiaT 

Lus  in  nobis  AmpOssima  qui 
E8t  atemus  xLLe  dator  ludS 
In  quo  et  a  quO  mortales  omneS 
Veram  lucem      Hecipere  si 

Speram*  in    vanUM non  sperabiM* 

In  the  aame  Guurdaroba  is  a  beautifnl  portrait  of  Sopfao- 
nisba  Anguisdola,  by  her  own  hand,  and  which  had  been 
presented  by  herself  to  Pope  Julias  IL  There  is  also  in 
this  collection  an  exceedingly  ancient  book,  which  merits 
great  esteem ;  it  contains  the  Bucolics,  6e<»rgics,  and  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  in  characters  so  old,  that  many  learned  men  in 
Borne  and  elsewhere  haFC  judged  it  to  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  CsBsar  Augustus,  or  but  shortly  after,  whez^ore 
it  is  no  marrel  that  the  Cardinal  should  hold  it  in  vene- 
Mtion.* 

Aad  this  shall  be  the  end  of  the  Li&of  the  paints  Tiiddeo 
Zoecheio. 


THE   FLORENTINE,    MICHELAGNOLO    BUONARBOTI, 
PAINTER,  SCULPTOR,  AND  ARCHITECT. 

[borh  1474— died  1563.] 

While  the  best  and  most  industrious  artists  were  labouring, 
bj  the  light  o£  Giotto  and  his  followers,  to  give  the  world 

*  This  18  the  renowned  Codice  Mediceo,now  in  the  Biblioteea  Laurensfiana. 
TlieopifliQa  moit  eoviiDon  among  the  kamed  is  that  it  was  written  in  the 
fomth  century.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  in  the 
poaaeasion  of  the  Consul,  Tertius  Rufus  Apronianiis  Astiirius,  who  has  cor- 
^^ed  in  red  ink  cer^-ain  errors  in  orthography  committed  by  the  copyist. 

Q  2 
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ensamples  of  such  power  as  the  benignitj  of  their  stars  and 
the  varied  character  of  their  fantasies  enabled  them  to 
command,  and  while  desirous  of  imitating  the  perfection  of 
Nature  by  the  excellence  of  Art,  they  were  struggling  to 
attain  that  high  comprehension  which  many  call  intelligence, 
and  were  universally  toiling,  but  for  the  most  part  in  Ym^ 
the  Ruler  of  Heaven  was  pleased  to  turn  the  eyes  of  his 
clemency  towards  earth,  and  perceiving  the  fruitlessness  of 
so  many  labours,  the  ardent  studies  pursued  without  any  re- 
sult, and  the  presumptuous  self-sufficiency  of  men,  which  is 
farther  from  truth  than  is  darkness  from  light,  he  re- 
solved, by  way  of  delivering  us  from  such  great  errors,  to 
send  to  the  world  a  spirit  endowed  with  universalitj  of 
power  in  each  art,  and  in  every  profession,  one  capable  of 
showing  by  himself  alone  what  is  the  perfection  of  art  in 
the  sketch,  the  outline,  the  shadows,  or  the  lights,  ooe 
who  could  give  relief  to  Paintings,  and  with  an  upright 
judgment  could  operate  as  perfectly  in  Sculpture  ;  nay,  who 
was  so  highly  accomplished  in  Architecture  also,  that  he 
was  able  to  render  our  habitations  secure  and  commodious, 
healthy  and  cheerful,  well  proportioned,  and  enriched  with 
the  varied  ornaments  of  art. 

The  Almighty  Creator  was  also  pleased  to  accompany  the 
above  with  the  comprehension  of  the  true  Philo8q)hy  and 
the  adornment  of  graceful  Poesy,  to  the  end  that  tlie  world 
might  select  and  admire  in  him  an  extraordinary  example 
of  blamelessness  in  life  and  every  action,  as  well  as  of  per- 
fection in  all  his  works :  insomuch  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered by  us  to  be  of  a  nature-  rather  divine  than  human. 
And  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  perceived  that  in  the  execution 
of  all  these  sublime  arts.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, the  Tuscan  genius  has  ever  been  raised  high  above  all 
others,  the  men  of  that  country  displaying  more  zeal  in  stodj, 
and  more  constancy  in  labour,  than  any  other  people  of  Italy? 
so  did  he  resolve  to  confer  the  privilege  of  his  birth  on 
Florence,  as  worthy  above  all  other  cities  to  be  his  country, 
and  as  justly  meriting  that  the  perfections  of  every  vi 
should  be  exhibited  to  the  world  by  means  of  one  who  should 
be  her  citizen. 

In  the  Casentino,  therefore,  and  in  the  year  1 474,  a  son 
was  born,  under  a  fated  and  happy  star,  to  the  Signor 
Lodovico  di  Lionardo  Buonarroti  Simoni,  who  as  it  is  said, 
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was  descended  from  the  most  noble  and  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Canossa ;  *  the  mother  being  also  a  noble 
as  well  as  excellent  lady.  Lodovico,  was  that  year  Podest^ 
or  Mayor  of  Chiusi-e-Caprese,  near  the  Sasso  della  Vemia, 
where  St.  Francis  received  the  Stigmata,  and  which  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Arezzo.  The  child  was  born  on  a  Sunday, 
the  6th  of  March  namely,  at  eight  of  the  night,  and  the 
name  he  received  was  Michelagnolo,  because,  without  further 
consideration,  and  inspired  by  some  influence  from  above, 
the  father  thought  he  perceived  something  celestial  and 
divine  in  him  beyond  what  is  usual  with  mortals,  as  was 
indeed  afterwards  inferred  from  the  constellations  of  his  na- 
tivity, Mercury  and  Venus  exhibiting  a  friendly  aspect,  and 
being  in  the  second  house  of  Jupiter,  which  proved  that 
Ms  works  of  art,  whether  as  conceived  in  the  spirit  or  per- 
fonned  by  hand,  would  be  admirable  and  stupendous. 

His  office,  or  Podesteria,  having  come  to  an  end,  Lodovico 
returned  to  Florence,  or  rather  to  the  Villa  of  Settignano, 
about  three  miles  from  that  city,  where  he  had  a  farm  which 
be  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  The  place  is  rich  in 
stone,  more  especially  in  quarries  of  the  macignoy  which  are 
constantly  worked  by  stone-cutters  and  sculptors,  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  place,  and  here  Michelagnolo  was 
given  to  the  wife  of  a  stone-cutter  to  be  nursed.  Where- 
'^re,  jesting  with  Vasari  one  day,  Michelagnolo  once  said, 
"Gio^o,  if  I  have  anything  good  in  me,  that  comes  from  my 
birtb  in  the  pure  air  of  your  country  of  Arezzo,  and  perhaps 
*l8o  from  the  fact  that  with  the  milk  of  my  nurse,  I  sucked 
in  the  chisels  and  hammers  wherewith  I  make  my  figures." 

Lodovico  had  many  children,  and  as  he  possessed  but 
slender  revenues,  he  placed  his  sons  as  they  grew  up  with 
Wool  and  silk  weavers.  When  Michelagnolo  had  attained 
•je  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  learning  kept  by 
Aiesser  Francesco  of  Urbino ;  but  the  genius  of  the  boy 
^aposing  him  to  drawing,  he  employed  his  leisure  secretly 
j^that  occupation,  although  reproached  for  it,  and  sometimes 
*^ten  by  his  father  and  other  elders,  they,  perhaps,  not 
Perceiving  his  ability,  and  considering  the  pursuit  he  had 

Jjdopted  an  inferior  one  and  unworthy  of  their  ancient 
family. 

,,  See  the  magoificent  work  of  Count  Fompeo  Litta,  Le  Famiglie  ce- 
*'*^  ItaUane. 
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At  this  time  Michelagnolo  formed  a  friendship  with  Fran- 
cesco Granacci,  who,  although  also  but  a  boy,  had  placed 
himself  with  Domenico  Grhirlandajo  to  learn  the  art  of 
painting ;  and  being  fond  of  Michelagnolo,  Granacci  supplied 
him  daily  with  the  designs  of  Ghirlandajo,  who  was  tlien 
reputed  one  of  the  best  masters,  not  in  Florence  only  but 
through  all  Italy.  The  desire  of  Michelagnolq  for  art  tbtu 
increased  from  day  to  day,  and  Ludorico,  findit^  it  im- 
possible to  divert  lum  from  his  drawings,  cbtermin^  to  try 
if  he  could  not  derive  benefit  from  this  incHnation,  and 
being  advised  by  certain  friends,  he  decided  on  placing  him 
with  Domenico  Ghirlandajo. 

Michelagnolo  was  now  fourteen  years  old.  His  life  hu 
been  written  *  since  this  book  of  mine  was  first  published, 
by  one  who  affirms  that,  for  want  of  sufficient  intercourse  with 
him,  many  things  have  been  related  by  me  which  ore  not 
true,  and  others  omitted  which  should  have  been  told,  more 
especially  respecting  this  point  of  time;  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo, for  example,  being  accused  of  base  envy  by  the 
said  writer,  and  declared  to  have  given  Michelagnolo  no 
assistance  in  his  studies.  Bui  that  this  is  indeed  false  maj 
be  shown  by  certain  entries  which  Lodovico  the  fath^  of 
Michelagnolo,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  one  of  Domenioos 
books,  which  book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  heirs : 
the  words  in  question  are  these : — "  1488,  I  acknoirledge 
and  record,  this  1st  day  of  April,  that  I,  Lodovico  di  lio- 
nardo  di  Buonarroti  have  engaged  Michelagnolo  my  son  to 
Domenico  and  David  di  Tommaso  di  Currado,  for  the  t^iree 
years  next  to  come,  under  the  following  conditions :  That 
the  said  Michelagnolo  shall  remain  with  the  above-named 
during  all  the  said  time,  to  the  end  that  they  may  teach  him 
to  paint  and  to  exercise  their  vocation,  and  that  the  aboTe- 
named  shall  have  full  command  over  him,  paying  him  in  the 
course  of  these  three  years  twenty-four  florins,  as  wages,  in 
the  first  six  namely,  in  the  second  eight,  and  in  the  third  teo, 
being  in  all  ninety-six  lira."  Beneath  this  entry  is  the 
following,  also  written  by  Lodovico :  "  The  above-named 
Michelagnolo  has  received  two  florins  in  gold  this  sixteenth 
day  of  April.  I,  his  father,  Lodovico  di  Lionardo,  having 
received  twelve  lira  and  twelve  soldi  on  his  account.'' 

These  entries  I  have  copied  from  the  book  itself,  to  show 

*  Bj  Ascanio  Condivi,  that  is  to  say. 
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that  what  I  then  wrote,  as  well  as  what  I  now  propose  to 
write,  is  the  tmth,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  that  has  had  more 
intercourse  with  MichelagncKb  than  mjself,  or  who  has  been 
more  truly  his  firiend  or  a  more  faithful  servant  to  him  than 
I  have  been;  nehber  do  I  believe  that  anj  man  can  show  a 
greater  nnmtber  of  letters  bj  his  hand  than  he  has  written  to 
me,  or  any  written  with  more  affection.      This  digression 
I  have  ixkade  for  the  sake  g£  truth,  and  it  ^all  suSSce  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  life.     We  will  now  return  to  the  history. 
The  ability  as  well  as  the  person  of  Miehelagnolo  increased 
to  sueh  an  extent,  that  Domenico  was  amazed  thereat,  since 
it  appeared  to  hint  that  Michelagnok)  not  only  surpassed  his 
other  disciples,  of  whom  he  had  a  large  number,  but  even 
equalled  himself,  who  was  the  master.   One  day  £>r  example, 
as  one  of  Domenico's  d&ciples  had  copied  with  the  pen  cer- 
tain draped  female  figures  by  Ghirlandajo,  Miehelagnolo  took 
that  sheet,  and  with  a  broader  pen  he  passed  over  one  of 
those  women  with  new  Hnes  drawn  in  the  manner  which 
they  ought  to  have  been  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  form. 
A  wonderful  thing  it  was  then  to  see  the  difference  of  the 
two^  and  to  observe  the  al»lity  and  judgment  of  one  who, 
though  so  young,  had  yet  so  much  boldness  as  to  correct  the  • 
work  of  his  master.     This  sheet  I  now  keep  as  a  relic,  hav- 
ing obtained  it  from  Granacd,  to  put  it  in  my  book  of 
designs  with  other  drawings  by  Miehelagnolo.     And  in  the 
year  1550,  being  in  Some,  I  showed  it  to  Miehelagnolo, 
who  knew  it  at  once  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  it  again,  but 
i^emarked  out  of  his  modesty,  that  he  knew  more  when  he 
was  a  boy  than  at  that  time  when  he  had  become  old. 

Now  it  chanced  that  when  Domenico  was  painting  the 
great  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  he  one  day  went  out, 
and  Miehelagnolo  then  set  himself  to  draw  the  scaffolding, 
with  some  tressels,  the  various  utensils  of  the  art,  and 
some  of  those  young  men  who  were  then  working  there. 
IX)menico  having  returned  and  seen  the  drawing  of  Michel- 
agnoks  exclaimed,  ^*  This  boy  knows  more  than  I  do,"  stand- 
ing in  amaze  at  the  originality  and  novelty  of  manner  which 
the  judgment  imparted  to  lum  by  Heaven  had  enabled  a 
mere  child  to  exhibit ;  for  the  work  was,  in  truth,  rather  such 
as  might  have  fully  satisfied  the  artist,  had  it  been  performed 
bj  the  hand  of  an  experienced  master.  But  if  it  was 
possible  to  Miehelagnolo  to  effect  so  much,  that  happened, 


i 
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because  all  the  gifts  of  nature  were  in  him  enhanced,  and 
strengthened  by  study  and  exercise,  wherefore  he  daily  pro- 
duced works  of  increased  excellence,  as  began  clearly  to  be 
made  manifest  in  the  copy  which  he  made  of  a  plate  engiaved 
by  the  German  Martino,*  and  which  procured  him  a  verjr 
great  name.  This  engraving  was  one  which  had  just  tben 
been  brought  to  Florence,  and  represented  St.  Antiionj  tor- 
mented by  devils.  It  is  a  copper-plate,  and  Michelj^nolo 
copied  it  with  a  pen,  in  such  a  manner  as  had  never  before 
been  seen.  He  painted  it  in  colours  also;  and,  the  better  to 
imitate  the  strange  forms  of  some  among  those  devils,  he 
bought  fish  which  had  scales  somewhat  resembling  those  oa 
the  demons ;  in  this  painted  copy  also  he  displayed  so  moch 
ability  that  his  credit  and  reputation  were  greatly  increased 
thereby.  He  likewise  copied  plates  from  the  hands  of  many 
old  masters,  in  such  sort  that  the  copies  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  originals,  for  Michelagnolo  had  tinged 
and  given  the  former  an  appearance  of  age  with  smoke  and 
other  things,  so  thlEit  he  had  made  them  look  old,  and  when 
they  were  compared  with  the  original,  no  difference  could  be 
perceived.  All  this  he  did,  that  he  might  giv'e  his  own 
copies  in  the  place  of  the  old  works  which  he  desired  to 
possess  from  the  hand  of  their  authors,  admiring  in  tbem 
the  excellence  of  art  and  seeking  to  surpass  them,  when 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  own  works ;  by  which  he 
acquired  a  very  great  name. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  retained  at  that  time  the  Scnlptof 
Bertoldo  at  his  garden  on  the  Piazza,  not  so  much  as  Corator 
and  G-uardian  of  the  many  fine  antiquities  collected  there  at 
great  cost,  as  because  Lorenzo  desired  to  form  a  good  School 
of  Painters  and  Sculptors;  wherefore  he  wished  that  the 
students  should  have  for  their  chief  and  guide  the  above- 
named  Bertoldo,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Donate.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  old  and  could  not  work,  but  he  was  an  able 
and  highly  reputed  artist,  not  only  for  the  ability  and  dili- 
gence which  he  had  shown  in  polishing  the  bronze  pulpits 
of  Donato  his  master,  but  also  for  the  numerous  casts  in 
bronze  of  battle-pieces  and  other  smaller  works,  which  be 
had  executed  for  himself,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which 
there  was  then  no  one  in  Florence  who  could  surpass  hiiQ* 

*  Mazdn  Schon,  or  Schongauer,  is  the  ''Martino  Tedeaco"  of  oar 
Author. 
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Having  a  true  love  for  art,  Lorenzo  grieved  that  in  his  time 
there  should  be  found  no  great  and  noble  sculptors  who 
could  take  rank  with  the  many  painters  of  high  fame  and 
merit  then  existing,  and  he  resolved,  as  I  have  said,  to  form 
a  School.  To  this  end  he  requested  Domenico  Ghirlandajo 
to  send  to  the  garden  any  youth  whom  he  might  find  dis- 
posed to  the  study  of  sculpture,  when  Lorenzo  promised  to 
provide  for  his  progress,  hoping  thus  to  create,  so  to  speak, 
such  artists  as  should  do  honour  to  his  city. 

By  Domenico,  therefore,  were  presented  to  him  among 

others,  Michelagnolo  and  Francesco  Granacci,  as  excellent 

for  this  purpose.     They  went  to  the  garden  accordingly,  and 

foand  there  Torrigiano,  a  youth  of  the  Torrigiani  family, 

who  was  executing  in  terra  certain  figures  in  full  relief 

which  Bertoldo  had  given  him.     Seeing  this,  and  aroused 

to  emulation,  Michelagnolo  began  to  attempt  the  same;  when 

Lorenzo,  perceiving  his  fine  abilities,  conceived  great  hope 

of  his  future  success,  and  he,  much  encouraged,  took  a  piece 

of  marble,  after  having  been  there  but  a  few  days,  and 

set  himself  to  copy  the  head  of  an  old  Fawn  from  the 

antique.     The  nose  of  the  original  was  much  injured,  the 

mouth  was  represented  laughing,  and  this  Michelagnolo,  who 

had  never  before  touched  the  chisel  or  marble,  did  in  fact 

copy  in  such   a  manner,  that  the  Magnifico  was  utterly 

*niazed.     Lorenzo,  furthermore,  perceived  that  the  youth 

liad  departed  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  original,  having. 

opened  the  mouth  according  to  his  own  fancy,  so  that  the 

tongue  and  all  the  teeth  were  in  view ;  he  then  remarked  in 

a  jesting  manner  to  the  boy,  "  Thou  shouldst  have  remem- 

^^«red  that  old  folks  never  retain  all  their  teeth,  some  of  them 

are  always  wanting."  Michelagnolo,  who  loved  that  Signore, 

w  much  as  he  respected  him,  believed  in  his  simplicity  that 

l^renzo  had  spoken  in  earnest,  and  no  sooner  saw  his  back 

turned  than  he  broke  out  a  tooth,  filing  the  gum  in  such  sort 

^  to  make  it  seem  that  the  tooth  had  dropped  out,*  he  then 

Waited  impatiently  the  return  of  the  Signer.     When  the 

^^r  saw  what  was  done  he  was  much  amazed,  and  often 

laughed  at  the  circumstance  with  his  friends,  to  whom  he 

^ted  it  as  a  marvel,  resolving  meanwhile  to  assist  Michel* 

*l^olo  and  put  him  forward. 

,  *  Now  in  the  Floientine  Galleiy,  in  the  Hall  of  InBcriptions  namely. — 
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He  Bent  for  Lodovico,  therefore,  requesting  the  latter  to 
entrust  the  youth  to  his  care,  and  saying  that  he  would  treat 
him  as  a  son  of  his  own,  to  which  Lodoyico  consented  gladly; 
when  Lorenzo  gave  orders  that  a  room  in  his  own  hDose 
should  be  prepared  for  Michelagnolo^  and  caused  him  to 
eat  at  his  own  table  with  his  sons  and  other  persons  (^ 
worth  and  quality.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of  Michel- 
agnolo*8  engagement  with  Domenico,  and  when  the  joath 
was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ;  he  remained  in  tk 
house  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  four  years,  to  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  namely,  which  took  place  in  1492.  Duriiig  all 
this  time  Michela^olo  received  from  the  Magnifico  an 
allowance  of  five  ducats  per  month,  and  was  furthermore 
presented  for  his  gratification  with  a  yiolet-coloured  mantle; 
his  father,  likewise,  had  an  office  in  the  Customs  conferred  on 
him.  But  indeed  all  the  young  men  who  studied  in  the 
garden  received  stipends  of  greater  or  less  amount  from  the 
liberality  of  that  magnificent  and  most  noble  citizen,  being 
constancy  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  him  while  he  lived. 

At  this  lime  and  by  the  advice  of  Politiano^  Michdagnolo 
executed  a  Battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs  in  a  piece 
of  marble  given  to  him  by  Lorenzo,  and  which  proved  to  be 
so  beautiful,  that  whosoever  regards  tiiis  work  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  have  been  that  of  a  youth,  but  would  rather 
suppose  it  the  production  of  an  experienced  master.  It  is 
now  in  the  house  of  his  family,*  and  is  preserved  by  Micbel- 
agnolo's  nephew  Lionardo,  as  a  memorial  <^  him,  and  as  an 
admirable  production,  which  it  certainly  is.  Not  many  yean 
since,  this  same  Lionardo  had  a  basso-rilievo  of  Our  Ladj, 
also  by  Michelagnolo,  and  which  he  kept  as  a  memorial  of  bis 
unde ;  this  is  of  marble  and  somewhat  more  than  a  braocia 
high;  our  artbt  was  still  but  a  youth  when  it  was  done^  and 
designing  to  copy  the  manner  of  Donatello  therein,  he  bas 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a 
work  by  that  master,  but  exhibits  more  grace  and  higher 
powers  of  design  than  he  possessed.  That  basso-rilievo  ms 
afterwards  given  by  Lionardo  to  Duke  Cosimo,t  by  whom  it 

*  The  Casa  Bnonanoti  is  m  the  Via  Ghibellina,  and  atill  belong!  to  the 
descendants  of  the  great  artist.-— .Etf.  Flor.,  1832-8. 

i*  Who  subsequently  gave  it  to  the  younger  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
latter,  constructiii^  a  G^ery,  which  still  remains,  in  hfa  house,  adomed 
the  same  with  pamtings,  depicting  the  actions  of  his  great  ancestor,  at  > 
cost  of  20,000  crowns. — Bottari, 
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)3  highly  vaiaed,  and  the  rather  as  there  is  no  other  basso- 
rilievo  by  his  hand. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Of  this  place,  adorned  with  valuable  antiques  and  excellent 

pictures,  collected  there  for  study  and  pleasure,  Michelagnolo 

had  the  keys,  and  proved  himself  more  careful  as  well  as  more 

prompt  in  sdl  his  actions  than  any  of  the  other  young  men 

who  frequented  the  place,  giving  proof  of  boldness   and 

animation  in  all  that  he  ^d.     He  laboured  at  the  pictures 

of  Massaccio  in  the  Carmine  also  for  many  months,  copying 

them  with  so  much  judgment  that  the  artists  were  amazed 

thereat ;  but  envy  now  increased  with  his  fame;  respecting 

this  we  find  it  related  that  Torrigiano,  having  formed  an 

intimacy  with  Michelagnolo,  and  becoming  envious  of  his 

distinction  in  art,  one  day,  when  jeering  our  artist,  struck 

him  so  violent  a  blow  in  the  face  that  his  nose  was  broken 

and  crushed  in  a  manner  from  which  it  could  never  be 

recovered,  so  that  he  was  marked  for  life;  whereupon  Tor- 

rigiano  was  banished  Morence  as  we  have  before  related 

On  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Michelagnolo  returned  to  his 
father^s  house  in  great  sorrow  for  hiis  loss ;  here  he  bought  a 
large  piece  of  marble  from  which  he  made  a  Hercules,  four 
loracda  high,  which  was  much  admired,  and  after  having 
I'emained  for  some  years  in  the  Strozzi  Palace,  was  sent  to 
France,  in  the  year  of  the  siege,  by  Giovan  Battista  della 
Paila.  It  is  said  that  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  heir  of  Lorenzo, 
who  had  been  long  intimate  with  Michelagnolo,  often  sent 
for  him  when  about  to  purchase  cameos  or  other  antiques ; 
&Qd  that,  one  winter,  when  much  snow  fell  in  Elorence,  he 
caused  Michelagnolo  to  make  in  his  court  a  Statue  of  Snow, 
which  was  exceedingly  beautiful.*  His  father,  seeing  him 
thus  honoured  for  his  abilities,  and  beginning  to  perceive 
that  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great,  now  began  to  clothe  him 
in  a  more  stately  manner  than  he  had  before  done. 

For  the  Church  of  Santa  Spirito,  in  Florence,  Michelagnolo 
niade  a  Crucifix  in  wood,  which  is  placed  over  the  lunette  of 

*  Condivi  adds  that  Piero  kept  him  in  the  Casa  Medici,  as  his  father 
lud  done,  but  whereas  Lorenzo  had  given  him  such  men  as  PoliUan  for  his 
anociitei,  Piero  coupled  his  name  with  that  of  a  Spanish  lacquey,  boasting 
of  these  two  as  his  most  useful  domestics.  ^  The  calling  him  to  make  a 
Btatue  of  snow/'  remarks  Bottari,  **  was  a  childish  and  unworthy  action." 
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the  High  Altar.*  This  he  did  to  please  the  Prior,  who  had 
given  him  a  room  wherein  he  dissected  many  dead  bodies, 
and,  zealously  studying  anatomy,  began  to  give  evidence  of 
that  perfection  to  which  he  afterwards  brought  his  design. 
Some  weeks  before  the  Medici  were  driven  from  Florence, 
Michelagnolo  had  gone  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Venice, 
having  remarked  the  insolence  and  bad  government  of  Piero, 
and  fearing  that  some  evil  would  happen  to  himself,  as  a 
servant  of  the  Medici:  but  finding  no  means  of  existence  in 
Venice,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  had  the  misfortone 
to  neglect  the  countersign,  wMch  it  was  needful  to  take  at 
the  gate,  if  one  desired  to  go  out  again ;  Messer  Giovanni 
Bentivogli  having  then  commanded  that  all  strangers,  who 
had  not  this  protection,  should  be  fined  fifty  Bolognese  linut 
This  fine  Michelagnolo  had  no  means  of  pajdng,  but  he 
having,  by  chance,  been  seen  by  Messer  Giovan  Prancesco 
Aldovrandi,  one  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  government, 
the  latter,  making  him  tell  his  story,  delivered  him  from  that 
peril,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  house  for  more  than  a  year.^ 
One  day,  Aldovrandi  took  him  to  see  the  Tomb  of  San 
Domenico,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
old  sculptors,  Giovanni  Pisano§  and  Maestro  Niccolo  dell' 
Area :  here,  as  it  was  found  that  two  figures,  of  a  braocio 
high,  a  San  Petronio,  and  an  Angel  holding  a  candlestick 
namely,  were  wanting,  Aldovrandi  asked  Michelagnolo  if  he 
had  courage  to  undertake  them,  when  he  replied  that  he  bad; 
and  having  selected  a  piece  of  marble,  he  completed  them  in 
such  sort  that  they  are  the  best  figures  of  the  work,  and  he 
received  thirty  ducats  for  the  two.  He  remained,  as  we  have 
said,  a  year  with  Aldovrandi,  and  to  have  obliged  him  wonld 
have  remained  longer,  the  latter  being  pleased  with  his 
ability  in  design,  and  also  with  his  Tuscan  pronunciation  in 
reading,  listening  with  pleasure  while  Michelagnolo  read 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan 
authors.     But  our  artist,  knowing  that  he  was  losing  time  at 

*  No  effort  hafi  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  &te  of  this  Crucifix. — EdJlor. 

See  Marini,  Siffiiliy  tomo  i. 

Michael  Angelo  was  then  about  twenty  years  old. 

Niccold  Pisano,  and  not  Giovanni.  See  Forster,  Beitrage  zurneueren 
Kufutgesehichtey  p.  14.  See  also  Davia,  Storieo  ArtisHco  tn/orno  alt 
area  di  San  Domenico,  Bologna,  1838,  where  documents  will  be  fiaaBd 
which  prove  that  the  tomb,  commenced  in  1267,  was  ultimately  completed 
by  Fra  Guglielmo  of  Pisa. 
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Bologna,  returned  to  Florence,*  where  he  executed  a  San 

Giovanni  in  marble  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici; 

after  which  he  commenced  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  also  in  marble 

and  the  size  of  life.    This  being  finished  was  shown  as  a  fine 

work,  by  means  of  Baldassare  del  Milanese  to  Pier-Francesco, 

who  having  declared  it  beautiful,  Baldassare  then  said  to 

Michelagnolo,  '*  I  am  certain  that,  if  you  bury  this  Statue  for 

a  time,  and  then  send  it  to  Eome  so  treated,  that  it  may  look 

old,  you  may  get  much  more  for  it  than  could  be  obtained 

here ;"  and  this  Michelagnolo  is  said  to  have  done,  as  indeed 

he  very  easily  could,  that  or  more,  but  others  declare  that  it 

was  Milanese  who,  having  taken  this  Cupid  to  Bome,  there 

buried  it,  and  afterwards  sold  it  as  an  antique  to  the  Cardinal 

San  Giorgio  for  two  hundred  crowns.     Others  again  affirm 

that  the  one  sold  to  San  Giorgio  was  made  by  Michelagnolo 

for  Milanese  who  wrote  to  beg  that  Pier-Francesco  t  would 

give  Michelagnolo  thirty  crowns,  declaring  that  sum  to  be 

all  he  had  obtained  for  it,  thus  deceiving  both    him  and 

Michelagnolo. 

Cardinal  San  Giorgio  had,  meanwhile,  discovered  that 
the  Cupid  had  been  made  in  Florence,  and  having  ascer- 
tmed  the  whole  truth,  he  compelled  Milanese  to  return  the 
money  and  take  back  the  Statue,  which,  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  Valentino,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  who  took  it  to  that  city,  where 
it  is  still  to  be  seen.}  San  Giorgio,  meanwhile,  incurred  no 
small  ridicule  and  even  censure  in  the  matter,  he  not  having 
been  able  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  work ;  for  this  con- 
sisted in  its  absolute  perfection,  wherein,  if  a  modem  work 
be  equal  to  the  ancient,  wherefore  not  value  it  as  highly  ?  for 
is  it  not  a  mere  vanity  to  think  more  of  the  name  than  the 
fact  ?  But  men  who  regard  the  appearance  more  than  the 
reality,  are  to  be  found  in  all  times.  The  reputation  of 
Michelagnolo  increased  greatly  from  this  circumstance,  and 
he  was  invited  to  Eome,  where  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Cardinal  San  Giorgio,  with  whom  he  remained  nearly  a 

*  Condiyi  adds  that  there  were  other  motiyes  ;  the  threat  of  a  Bolognese 
scolptoT  to  avenge  himself  on  Michael  Angelo  for  the  loss  of  those  statues, 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  could  now  remain  securely  in  Florence,  where 
quiet  had  been  restored. 

+  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco. 

t  It  is  no  longer  to  be  found  there. 
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jear,  but  that  Prelate^  not  understanding  matters  of  art,  did 
nothing  for  him. 

At  that  time  a  Barber  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  beena 
painter,  and  worked  tolerably  in  fresoo,  bat  had  no  power  of 
design,  formed  an  aequaintance  witb  Michelagnolo,  who  made 
him  a  Cartoon  of  St  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmati,  and 
this  was  painted  by  the  Barber  very  ca^ully  ;  it  is  now  in 
the  first  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  San  Fietro,  in  Montotio.* 
The  ability  of  Michelagnolo  was,  however,  dearly  perodYed 
by  Messer  Jacopo  Ghilli,  a  Boman  gentleman  of  much  judg- 
ment, who  commiasioned  him  to  make  a  Cupid,  the  $m  of 
life,  with  a  Bacchus  of  ten  palms  high;  the  latter  holds  a 
Tazza  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  V^  he  has  the  skin  of  s 
Tiger,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  which  a  little  Satyr  is  tiTing 
to  nibble  away  firom  bun.  In  this  figure  the  artist  has 
eyidently  brought  to  mizzle  beauties  of  a  yaried  kind, 
labouring  to  exhibit  the  bold  bearing  of  the  youth  united  to 
the  fulness  and  roundness  q£  the  female  form  ;t  and  herein 
did  he  prove  himself  to  be  capable  of  surpassing  the  statues 
of  all  other  modem  masters. 

During  fais  abode  in  Bome^  Michelagnok)  made  so  mach 
progress  in  art,  that  the  elevation  of  thought  he  displayed, 
with  the  facility  with  which  he  executed  works  in  ihe  most 
difficult  mann^,  was  considered  extraordinary,  by  persons 
practised  In  the  examination  of  the  same,  as  well  as  hj  those 
unaccustomed  to  Bock  marvels,  all  otliar  works  i^pearing 
as  nothing  in  the  oomparison  with  those  of  Michdagoob. 
These  llimgs  caused  the  Cardinal  Saint  Denis^  a  JraDcb- 
man,  called  Bovano,^  to  form  the  deaire  of  leaving  is  that 
renowned  city  some  memorial  of  himself  by  the  hand  of  ao 
famous  an  artist  He  therefore  eommissioned  Michebgnolo 
to  execute  a  Fieti  of  marble  in  fiill  relief ;  and  tids  when 
finished,  was  placed  in  San  Pietaro,  in  the  Chapel  of  Saats 
Maria  delia  Febbre  namely,  at  the  Teniae  of  Mar8.§  To 
this  work  I  think  no  sculptor,  however  distingfiiBhiMi  an 
artist,  could  add  a  single  graces  or  impix>ve  it  by  whatever 

♦  See  Titi,  Pitiure  di  Roma, 

t  See  Biaaclii,  BagguagUA  deOa  GaUeria  Medicea,  Fiienze,  17^9,  See 
aJflo  Gioognars,  Storia  deUm  SsuUura  ModenuL 

X  Bottari  tells  us  that  it  was  not  Gaidiiial  Bohan,  but  the  Cudinal 
Grolaje  de  Yilliers,  by  whom  this  work  was  ordered. 

§  Where  the  temple  of  Mars  had  been  that  is  to  aaj.  The  PieU  is 
now  in  the  chapel  which  stands  opposite  to  the  baptismal  font. 
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pains  he  might  take^  irfaether  in  elegance  and  delicacy,  or 
fbrocy  and  the  careful  per£»rati(m  of  the  marbk^  nor  coold 
any  surpass  the  art  which  Michelagncdo  has  here  exhibited 

Among   odier  fine  things  may  be  remembered — to  saj 
nothing  of  the  admirable  draperies — that  the  bodj  of  the 
Dead  Christ  exhibits  the  very  perfection  of  research  in 
erery  majscle,  yein,  and  nenre^  nor  could  any  corpse  more 
oompletely  resemUe  the  dead  than  does  this     There  is 
besides  a  most  exquisite  expression  in  the  countenance,  and 
the  limbs  are  affixed  to  the  trunk  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
perfect ;  the  veins  and  pulses^  mc»eoyer,  are  indicated  with 
80  much  exactitude,  that  one  cannot  but  marvel  how  the 
hand  of  the  artist  should  in  a  short  time  have  produced  such 
a  wotk,  or  how  a  stone  which  just  before  was  without  form 
or  shape,  should  all  at  <mce  display  such  perfisction  as  Nature 
can  but  rarely  produce  in  the  flesh.*     The  love  and  care 
which  Michdbgnolo  had  given  to  this  group  were  such 
that  he  there  left  his  name — a  thing  he  never  did  again  for 
any  woik — on  the  cincture  which  girdles  the  robe  of  Oar 
Lady ;  for  it  happened  one  day  that  MicheUgnolo,  entenng 
the  place  where  it  was  erected,  found  a  large  assemblage  of 
Btiaogers  from  Lombardy  there,  who  were  praising  it  highly; 
one  of  these  asking  who  had  done  it,  was  told  "  Our  Hunch- 
back of  Milan ;"   hearing  which,  Michelagnolo  remained 
silent,  although  8nr{«i8ed  that  his  work  should  be  attributed 
to  anotha*.    But  one  night  he  repaired  to  Saint  Peter's  with 
a  Hght  and  his  chisels,  to  engrave  his  name  as  we  havCiSaid 
01  the  figure,  which  seems  to  breathe  a  spirit  as  perfect  as 
ber  form  and  countenanee,  speaking  as  one  might  think  in 
^  fioUowing  words : — 

Beauty  and  goodnesa,  pety  and  grief, 
Dead  in  the  Hying  martile.    Weep  not  thcui ; 
Be  eomfinted,  time  AaXL  awake  the  dead. 
Ceeie  then  to  veep  with  these  luuneasued  tears. 
Our  Lozd,  and  thine^  thy  &ther,  son^  and  spouse, 
His  daughter,  thou  his  mother  and  sole  hr]de.f 

Prom  this  work  then  Michelgnolo  acquired  great  fame  : 
oertun  dullards  do  indeed  affinn  that  he  has  made  Our  Lady 

*  This  adminUe  figure  haa  been  cast  by  the  Cavaliere  Camucdni,  and 
presented  by  him  to  yarious  Academies  of  Ait. 

t  The  obscurity  of  these  lines  has  aot  escaped  &e  kdh  of  our  autbor's 
compatriots. 
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too  jouDg,  but  that  is  because  they  fail  to  perceive  the  fiict 
that  unspotted  maidens  long  preserve  the  jouthfolness  of 
their  aspect,  while  persons  afflicted  as  Christ  was  do  tbe 
contrary ;  the  youth  of  the  Madonna,  therefore,  does  bat  add 
to  the  credit  of  the  master. 

Michelagnolo  now  received  letters  from  frieadB  in 
Florence  advising  him  to  return,  since  he  might  thus  obtain 
that  piece  of  marble  which  Pier  Soderini,  then  Gonfakniere 
the  city,  had  talked  of  giving  to  Leonardo  da  Yind,  bat 
was  now  preparing  to  present  to  Andrea  dal  Monte  Sansa- 
vino,  an  excellent  sculptor  who  was  making  many  efforts  to 
obtain  it.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  statue  out  of  it  without 
the  addition  of  several  pieces,  and  no  one,  Michaelagnok) 
excepted,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it ;  but  he,  who  had 
long  wished  for  the  block,  no  sooner  arrived  in  Florence 
than  he  made  every  effort  to  secure  the  same.  This  piece 
of  marble  was  nine  braccia  high,  and  unluckily,  a  obtain 
Maestro  Simone  da  Eiesole*  had  commenced  a  colossal  figue 
thereon  ;  but  the  work  had  been  so  grievously  injured  that 
the  Superintendents  had  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  House 
of  Works  at  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  for  many  years,  without 
thinking  of  having  it  finished,  and  there  it  seemed  likelj  to 
continue. 

Michelagnolo  measured  the  mass  anew  to  ascertain  what 
sort  of  figure  he  could  draw  from  it,  and  acconunodatiog  him- 
self to  the  attitude  demanded  by  the  injuries  which  Maestro 
Simone  had  inflicted  on  it,  he  begged  it  from  the  Sapenn- 
tendents  and  Soderini,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  him  as  a 
useless  thing,  they  thinking  that  whatever  he  might  make  of 
it  must  needs  be  preferable  to  the  state  in  which  it  then  ky, 
and  wherein  it  was  totally  useless  to  the  fabric.  Michel- 
agnolo then  made  a  model  in  wax,  representing  a  young 
David,  with  the  sling  in  his  hand,  as  the  ensigns  of  the 
Palace,  and  to  intimate  that,  as  he  had  defended  his  people 
and  governed  justly,  so  they  who  were  then  ruling  that 
city  should  defend  it  with  courage  and  govern  it  uprightly. 
He  commenced  his  labours  in  the  House  of  Works,  at  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  where  he  formed  an  enclosure  of  planks  and 
masonry,  which  surrounded  the  marble  ;  there  he  worked 
perpetually^  permitting  no  one  to  see  him  until  the  figure 

*  Gaje,  Carteggio  inedUo,  Tol.  iL  p.  434,  calls  the  master  who  aketdiflii 
this  Colossus,  AffosUno  Gucci, 
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was  brought  to  perfection.  The  marble  having  been  much 
injured  by  Simone,  did  not  entirely  suffice  to  the  wishes  of 
JUichelagnolo,  who  therefore  permitted  some  of  the  traces  of 
Simone's  chisel  to  remain  ;  these  may  be  still  perceived,*  and 
certainly  it  was  all  but  a  miracle  that  Michelagnolo  per<- 
formed,  when  he  thus  resuscitated  one  who  was  dead. 

When  the  Statue  was  completed,  there  arose  much  discus- 
sion as  to  how  it  should  be  transported  to  the  Piazza  de' 
Signoriy  but  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  and  Antonio  his  brother, 
made  a  strong  frame-work  of  wood,  and,  suspending  the 
figure  to  this  by  means  of  ropes,  to  the  end  that  it  might 
be  easily  moved,  they  thus  got  it  gradually  forwards  with 
beams  and  windlasses,  and  finally  placed  it  on  the  site  destined 
to  receive  the  same.  The  knot  of  the  rope  which  held  the 
Statue  was  made  in  such  sort  that  it  ran  easily,  but  became 
tighter  as  the  weight  increased,  a  beautiful  and  ingenious 
arrangement,  which  I  now  have  in  my  book  of  designs  :  a 
secure  and  admirable  contrivance  it  is  for  suspending  great 

weights.t 

When  the  Statue  was  set  up,  it  chanced  that  Soderini, 
wbom  it  greatly  pleased,  came  to  look  at  it  while  Michel- 
agnolo was  retouching  it  at  certain  points,  and  told  the  artist 
that  he  thought  the  nose  too  short.  IMichelagnolo  perceived 
that  Soderini  was  in  such  a  position  beneath  the  figure, 
that  he  could  not  see  it  conveniently,  yet  to  satisfy  him,  he 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  his  chisel  and  a  little  powder 
gathered  &om  the  floor  in  his  hand,  when  striking  lightly 
with  the  chisel,  but  without  altering  the  nose,  he  suffered 
a  little  of  the  powder  to  fall,  and  then  said  to  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  who  stood  below,  "  Look  at  it  now."  "  I  like  it  better 
*  now,"  replied  Piero ;  "  you  have  given  it  life."  Michel- 
agnolo then  descended,  not  without  compassion  for  those 
who  desire  to  appear  good  judges  of  matters  whereof  they 
know  nothing.  The  work  fully  completed,  Michelagnolo 
gave  it  to  view,  and  truly  may  we  affirm  that  this  Statue 
surpasses  all  others  whether  ancient  or  modem,  Greek  or 
Latin ;  neither  the  Marforio  at  Rome,  the  Tiber  and  the 
Nile  in  the  Belvedere,  nor  the  Giants  of  Monte  Cavallo,  can 

*  More  particularly  on  the  back. 

t  Paienti,  m  his  MS.  work,  the  Storia  Fiorentina,  attributes  this  me- 
chanism to  Cxonaca.  See  also  Gaye,  who  shows  that  four  days  were  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  statue  to  its  place. 

VOL.  v.  B  • 
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be  compared  witli  it,  to  suck  perfection  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence did  our  artist  bring  his  work.  The  outline  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  most  beautiful.  The  connexion  of  each  limb  with  tiie 
trunk  is  faultless,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  form  is  diyioe: 
never  since  has  there  been  produced  so  fine  an  attitude^  bo 
perfect  a  grace,  such  beauty  of  head,  feet,  and  hands ;  etaj 
part  is  replete  with  exceUence ;  nor  is  so  much  harmoay 
and  admirable  art  to  be  found  in  any  other  work.  Hetiu^ 
has  seen  this,  therefore,  need  not  care  to  see  any  production 
besides,  whether  of  our  own  times  or  those  preceding  it  Fv 
this  Statue,  Michelagnolo  received  from  Soderini  the  som  of 
four  'hundred  crowns  ;  it  was  placed  on  its  pedestal  in  the 
year  1504,  and  the  glory  resulting  to  the  artist  ther^rom 
became  such  as  to  induce  the  Gon^oniere  to  order  a  David 
in  bronze,  which,  when  Michelagnolo  had  completed,  wss 
sent  to  France.* 

About  the  same  time  our  artist  commenced,  but  did  not 
finish,  two  Medallions  in  marble,  one  for  Taddeo  Taddeir 
which  is  now  in  his  house  ;t  the  other  for  Bartolommeo  Fitti, 
which  was  presented  to  Luigi  Guicciardinif  by  Fra  Miniata 
Pitti  of  Monte  Oliveto  his  great  friend,  and  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  Painting  as  well  as  with  Cosmography  and  other 
sciences,  is  very  extensive.  These  works  also  obtained  high 
approbation,  as  did  likewise  a  marble  Statue  of  St.  Matthew, 
which  Michelagnolo  then  sketched  for  the  Superintendents 
of  Works  to  Santa  Maria  del  Eiore,  and  which,  m^relj 
sketched  as  it  is,  gives  clear  evidence  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  finished  performance  would  have  attained,  and 
serves  well  to  teach  the  Sculptor  how  figures  are  to  be  town 
from  the  marble  in  such  sort  that  they  shall  not  prove  abor^ 
tions,  and  also  in  a  manner  which  leaves  to  the  judgment  all 
fitting  opportunity  for  such  alterations  and  ameliorations  as 
may  subsequently  be  demanded.  § 

*  The  history  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  Gaye,  Carteffgio  inedito 
cPArtistif  vol.  ii,  where  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Signoria  of  Florence  ic- 
specting  it,  with  another  from  Pandolfini,  to  the  effect  that  the  aforeeiiii 
Signoria  had  refrained  from  sending  the  same,  because  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, for  whom  it  was  destined,  had  lost  the  French  king's  favour. 

i*  It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  is  no^^ 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

:|:  This  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj. 

$  Let  our  readers  consult  the  notes  appended  by  Vigeneto  (who  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo)  to  his  Translation,  Les  Image* 
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About  this  time  Michelagnolo  cast  a  Madonna  in  bronze 
for  certain  Flemish  merchants  called'  Moscheroni,  persons  of 
mnch  aoooont  in  their  own  land,  and  who  paid  him  a  hundred 
crowns  for  his  work,  which  they  sent  into  Flanders.  The 
Florentine  citizen,  Agnolo  Doni,  likewise  desired  to  have 
some  prodaction  from  the  hand  of  Michelagnolo,  who  was 
his  friend,  and  he  being,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  great 
lover  of  fine  works  in  art,  whether  ancient  or  modem;  whero- 
fore  Michelagnolo  began  a  drculor  painting  of  Our  Lady  jfor 
him  ;  she  is  kneeling,  and  presents  the  Divine  Child,  which 
she  holds  in  her  arms,  to  Joseph,  who  receives  him  to  his 
bosom.  Here  the  artist  has  finely. expressed  the  perfection 
of  delight  with  which  the  mother  regards  the  beauty  of  her 
Son,  and  which  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  turn  of  her  head 
and  fixedness  of  her  gaze  :  equally  obvious  is  her  wish  that 
this  contentment  shall  be  shared  by  that  pious  old  man  who 
receives  the  babe  with  infinite  tenderness  and  reverence. 
Nor  did  this  suffice  to  Michelagnolo,  since  the  better  to  dis* 
play  his  art,  he  has  assembled  numerous  undraped  figures 
in  the  back-ground  of  his  picture,  some  upright,  some  half 
recumbent,  and  others  seated.*  The  whole  work  is,  besides, 
executed  with  so  much  care  and  finish,  that  of  all  his  pic- 
tures, which  indeed  are  but  few,  this  is  considered  the  best.t 
When  the  picture  was  completed,  Michelagnolo  sent  it,  stiU 
uncovered,  to  Agnolo  Doni's  house,  with  a  note  demanding 
for  it  a  payment  of  sixty  ducats.  But  Agnolo,  who  was  a 
frugal  person,  declared  that  a  large  sum  to  give  for  a  picture, 
although  he  knew  it  was  worth  more,  and  told  the  messenger 

&C.  de  detuf  Sopkiiiet  Orecs,  Paris,  1614.  Here,  among  other  interesting 
and  Taluable  obflenrations,  he  will  find  the  following  :  **  Of  this  matter^' 
(sketching)  **  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  Michael  Angelo,  although  then 
fixty  Tears  old,  and  not  in  robust  health,  strike  more  chips  from  the  hardest 
marble  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  would  be  earned  oif  by  three  young 
stone-cutters  in  three  or  four  times  as  long  ;  a  thing  incredible  to  him  who 
hat  not  seen  it.  He  would  approach  the  marble  with  such  impetuosity, 
not  to  lay  iiiry,  that  I  often  thought  the  whole  work  must  be  dashed  to 
pieces ;  at  one  blow  he  would  strike  off  morsels  of  three  and  four  inches, 
jet  with  such  exactitude  was  each  stroke  given,  that  a  mere  atom  more 
would  sometimes  have  spoiled  the  whole  work. 

*  "  None  of  which,"  remarks  an  Italian  annotator,  **  have  any  business 
here;  and,  speaking  with  all  due  deference  to  the  great  master,  the  intro- 
duction of  them  is  a  most  reprehensible  licence." 

t  This  picture,  which  is  called  hard  and  displeasing  by  the  compatriots 
of  the  master,  is  now  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizj. 

n  2 
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that  forty  ducats  which  he  gave  him  was  enough.  Hearing 
this,  Michelagnolo  sent  back  his  man  to  say  that  Agnolo 
piust  now  send  a  hundred  ducats  or  give  the  picture  back ; 
whereupon  Doni,  who  was  pleased  with  the  work,  at  once 
offered  the  sixty  first  demanded.  But  Michelagnolo,  offended 
by  the  want  of  confidence  exhibited  by  Doni,  now  declared 
that  if  he  desired  to  have  the  picture,  he  must  pay  a  hundred 
and  forty  ducats  for  the  same,  thus  compelling  him  to  gire 
more  than  double  the  sum  first  required. 

When  the  renowned  painter,  Leonardo  da  Vind,  vm 
painting  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Council,  as  we  have  related 
in  his  Life,  Fiero  Soderinj,  who  was  then  Gonfaloniere,  moved 
by  the  extraordinary  ability  which  he  perceived  in  Michel- 
agnolo, caused  him  to  be  entrusted  with  one  portion  of  that 
Hall,*  when  our  artist  finished  a  fa9ade  (whereon  he  repre- 
sented the  War  of  Pisa),  in  competition  with  Leonaido. 
For  this  work  Michelagnolo  secured  a  room  in  the  Hosiutil 
of  the  Dyers  at  Sant'  Onofrio  ;  and  here  he  commenced  a 
very  large  Cartoon,  but  would  never  permit  any  one  to  see 
it  in  progress.  The  work  exhibited  a  vast  number  of  nnde 
figures  bathing  in  the  Biver  Amo,  as  men  do  in  hot  days, 
and  at  this  moment  the  enemy  is  heard  to  be  attacking  the 
Camp.  The  soldiers  who  were  bathing,  spring  forth  in 
haste  to  seize  their  arms,  which  many  are  portrayed  by  the 
divine  hand  of  Michelagnolo  as  hurriedly  doing.  Some  are 
affixing  their  cuirasses  or  other  portions  of  their  annonr, 
while  others  are  already  mounted  and  commencing  the  battle 
on  horseback. 

Among  the  figures  in  this  work  was  that  of  an  old  man 
who,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  heat,  has  wreathed  a  gar- 
land of  ivy  round  his  head,  and,  seated  on  the  earth,  is 
labouring  to  draw  on  his  stockings,  but  is  impeded  by  the 
humidity  of  his  limbs.  Hearing  the  sound  of  the  dmms 
and  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  he  is  struggling  violently  to  get 
one  of  the  stockings  on,  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth  evince  the  zeal  of  his  efforts,  and 
prove  him  to  be  toiling  all  over,  even  to  the  points  of  his 
feet  There  were  drummers,  and  other  figures  also^  hasten- 
ing to  the  Camp  with  their  clothes  in  their  arms,  all  dis- 

*  In  a  letter  from  Soderini  to  the  Cardinal  of  Volterra,  Michael  Aiigel<^ 
is  called  ^  a  young  man  who  stands  aboye  all  of  his  calling  in  Italy;  nsVi 
in  the  world/*    See  Gaye,  ut  tupra. 
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playing  the  most  singular  attitudes ;  some  were  standing, 
others  kneeling  or  stooping  forward,  or  half-suspended 
between  all  these  positions ;  some  were  falling  down,  others 
springing  high  in  the  air  and  exhibiting  the  most  difficult 
foreshortenings.  There  were  innumerable  groups  besides, 
all  sketched  in  different  manners,  some  of  the  figures  being 
merely  outlined  in  charcoal,  others  shaded  off,  some  with 
the  features  clearly  defined,  and  lights  thrown  in,  Michel- 
agnolo  desiring  to  show  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  that 
vocation ;  and  of  a  truth  the  artists  were  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, perceiving,  as  they  did,  that  the  master  had  in  that 
Cartoon  laid  open  to  them  the  very  highest  resources  of 
art :  nay,  there  are  some  who  still  declare  that  they  have 
never  seen  anything  equal  to  that  work,  either  from  his  own 
hand  or  that  of  any  other,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
genius  of  any  other  man  will  ever  more  attain  to  such 
perfection.  Nor  does  this  appear  to  be  exaggerated,  since 
all  who  have  designed  from  and  copied  that  Cartoon  (as  it 
was  the  habit  for  both  natives  and  strangers  to  do),  have 
finally  become  excellent  in  Art. 

As  proof  of  this,  may  be  cited  Aristotele  da  Sangallo,  the 
friend  of  Michelagnolo,  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo;  Rafiaello  Sanzio 
da  Urbino ;  Francesco  Granaccio ;  Baccio  Bandinelli;  and  the 
Spaniard,  Alonzo  Berughetta.*  These  were  followed  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto;  Franciabigio ;  Jacopo  Sansovino;  II 
Eosso;  Maturino;  Lorenzetto;  and  Tribolo,  who  was  at  that 
time  but  a  child ;  with  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perino  del 
Vj^ga,  all  of  whom  were  excellent  masters. 

The  Cartoon  having  thus  become  a  study  for  artists,  was 
removed  to  the  great  Hall  of  the  Medici  Palace,  but  this 
caused  it  to  be  left  with  too  little  caution  in  the  hands  of  the 
artists;  insomuch  that,  at  the  time  of  Giuliano's  sickness, 
and  when  no  one  was  thinking  of  such  things,  it  was 
torn  to  pieces,  as  we  have  before  related,t  and  scattered  over 
different  places,  among  others  in  Mantua,  where  certain  frag- 
ments are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  house  of  M.  Uberto  Strozzi, 
a  Mantuan  gentleman,  by  whom  they  are  preserved  with 

*  For  notices  of  this  artist,  who  rose  to  great  eminence  in  Spain,  see  the 
work  of  his  compatriot  Palomino,  Vidas  de  loa  Pintores  y  Estahutrios 
eminentea  Espanoles, 

t  See  the  history  of  this  criminal  action  in  fhe  Life  of  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli, Tol.  iil  of  the  present  work. 
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great  reverence^  as  indeed  thej  well  desenre  to  be ;  for  in 
looking  at  them  one  cannot  but  consider  them  rather  of  divine 
than  merely  human  origin.* 

The  fame  of  Michelagnolo  had  now»  bj  his  Pieta,  by  the 
Colossal  Statne  in  Florence,  and  by  his  Cartoon,  beocoie  so 
much  bruited  abroad,  that  in  1503^  when  our  artist  was  aboot 
twenty-nine  years  old,  he  was  invited  to  Borne  with  greal 
favour  by  Julius  11.,  who  had  succeeded  Alexander  YL  on 
the  papal  throne.  Here  His  Holiness,  who  had  caused  one 
hundred  crowns  to  be  paid  to  Michelagnolo  by  his  agents  for 
travelling  expenses,  commissioned  him  to  prepare  his  Sepul- 
chral Monument,  but  he  had  been  several  months  in  Borne 
before  he  was  directed  to  make  any  commencement.  EinaUj, 
it  was  determined  that  a  design  which  he  had  made  for  that 
Tomb,  should  be  adopted,  and  this  work  also  bore  am{de 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  Master,  seeing  that,  in  beauty, 
magnificence,  superb  ornament,  and  wealth  of  statues,  it 
surpassed  every  other  sepulchre,  not  excepting  the  Imp^al 
tombs,  or  those  of  antiquity.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
Pope  Julius  ultimately  determined  to  rebuild  the  Church  of 
San  Fietro,  for  the  purpose  of  worthily  installing  the  mo- 
nument above-mentioned  within  it,  as  has  be^  related 
elsewhere. 

Michelagnolo  then  set  hand  to  his  work  with  great  spin't, 
repairing  for  that  purpose,  with  two  of  his  disciples^  to 
Carrara,  to  superintend  the  excavation  of  the  marbles,  having 
first  received  one  thousand  crowns  in  Plorence  from  AlamaoDO 
Salviati,  on  account  of  those  works. 

In  those  mountains,  then,  he  spent  eight  months  witiioat 
receiving  any  additional  stipend  or  supplies  of  any  kind, 
amusing  himself  meanwhile  by  planning  all  manner  of  im- 
mense figures  to  be  hewn  in  those  rocks,  in  memorial  of 
himself,  as  did  certain  of  the  ancients,  invited  thereto  by  the 
vast  masses  before  him.  Having  finally  selected  all  that  he 
required,  he  loaded  them  on  ships,  wMch  he  despatched  to 
Bome,  where  they  filled  the  entire  half  of  the  Piazza,  which 
is  towards  Santa  Caterina,  and  the  whole  space  between  the 
church  and  the  corridor  leading  to  the  Castello,  where  Mi- 

*  There  are  nineteen  figures  from  these  Caitoona,  which  were  eqgnved 
and  published  by  Schiavonnetti  in  1808.  Certain  groups  fiom  them  are  also 
engraTed  by  the  old  engravers,  Marcantonio,  Agostino  Veneziano,  &e.  See 
the  Life  of  Michael  Angela^  by  Duppa.  See  also  Waagen,  Kunaiwerki 
vnd  Kunctler  in  England, 
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chelagnolo  Iiad  his  studio,  and  where  he  prepared  the  Statues 
and  all  other  things  needful  for  the  Tomb.  And  to  the  end 
that  His  Holiness  might  oome  oonvenientlj  to  see  the  artist 
at  work,  there  was  a  drawbridge  constructed  between  the 
corridor  and  the  studio,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  so 
close  an  intimacy,  that  the  favourable  notice  thus  bestowed 
on  Michelagnolo  having  awakened  great  envy  among  the 
artists  of  his  own  calling,  occasioned  him  much  vexation  and 
even  x)er8ecation.  Of  this  work,  Michelagnolo  finished  four 
Statues  and  commenced  eight  others,  either  during  the  life 
or  after  the  death  of  Pope  Julius ;  and  as  the  arrangements 
inade  for  this  work  give  proof  of  extraordinary  powers 
of  invention,  we  will  here  describe  the  principal  features 
thereof. 

For  the  greater  magnificence  of  the  efiect,  it  was  decided 
that  the  tomb  should  be  wholly  isolated,  a  passage  remaining 
entirely  around  it,  the  fabric  being  eighteen  braccia  in  ex- 
tent on  two  sides,  and  twelve  on  the  other  two,  the  dimensions 
thus  presenting  a  square  and  a  half:   a  range  of  niches 
passed  entirely  around  it,  and  these  were  interchanged  by 
terminal  figures,   clothed  from  the  middle  upwards,   and 
bearing  the  first  cornice  on  their  heads,  wliile  to  every  one 
'vas  bound  a  captive  in  a  strange  distorted  attitude,  the  feet 
of  these  prisoners  resting  on  the  projection  of  a  socle  or 
basement.   These  captives  were  intended  to  signify  the  Pro- 
vinces subjugated  by  Pope  Julius,  and  brought  by  him  into 
the  obedience  of  the  apostolic  Church.     There  were  other 
statues,  also  bound,  and  these  represented  the  Fine  Arts  and 
HWal  Sciences,  which  were  thus  intimated  to  be  subjected 
to  death  no  less  than  was  that  Pontiff,  by  whom  they  had 
been  so  honourably  protected.     On  the  angles  of  the  first 
cornice  were  four  large  figures,  representing  Active  Life  and 
Contemplative  Life,  with  St.  Paul  and  Moses.* 

Above  the  cornice  the  fabric  gradually  diminished,  ex- 
biUting  a  frieze  of  stories  in  bronze,  with  figures  of  angels 
ia  the  form  of  boys,  and  other  ornaments  around  them ; 
M»d  over  all,  at  the  summit  of  the  work,  were  two  figures, 
one  of  which,  having  a  smiling  aspect,  represented  Heaven, 

*  Onr  leadeis  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  Vasari  here  speaks  of 
vbat  was  to  be,  rather  tban  wbat  was.  He  is  unhappily  not  describing  a 
work  finished,  but  only  the  design  of  one  proposed,  and  even  executed  in 
PMt,  but  never  completed. 
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and  bore  a  bier  on  the  shoulder :  the  other  represented 
Cjbele,  who  appeared  to  be  weeping  at  her  misfortune  of 
being  compelled  to  remain  in  a  world  deprived  of  all  genios 
by  the  death  of  so  great  a  man,  while  Heaven  was  smiling 
because  his  soul  had  passed  to  the  celestial  regions.  The 
fabric  was  so  arranged  that  a  free  passage  remained  between 
the  niches,  the  spectator  passing  in  or  out  by  the  ends  of  the 
quadrangular  edifice,  which  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  resem- 
bled a  temple  in  that  part  destined  to  receive  the  dead  body 
of  Julius.  Finally,  there  were  to  be  added  fortj  statues  in 
marble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  stories,  angels,  and 
other  ornaments,  or  of  the  richly  carved  cornices  and  archi- 
tectural decorations. 

To  forward  the  progress  of  the  work,  moreover,  Mchel- 
agnolo  had  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  marbles  should  be 
sent  to  Florence,  where  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  a  part  of 
the  summer,  by  way  of  avoiding  the  malaria  of  Rome,  and 
where  he  did  in  fact  complete  the  several  pieces  reqoired  for 
one  entire  side  of  the  monument  In  Rome  also  he  finished 
two  of  the  captives,  which  were  indeed  divine,  with  some 
other  statues,  so  good  that  better  have  never  been  seen.  Bot 
as  these  figures  were  not  used  for  the  Tomb,  Michelagnob 
afterwards  gave  the  two  captives  above-mentioned  to  the 
Signer  Roberto  Strozzi,  in  whose  house  he  lay  sick,  and  by 
whom  they  were  sent  to  Bang  Francis.  They  are  now 
at  Cevan,  *  in  France.  Our  artist  likewise  commenced 
eight  Statues  in  Rome  with  five  in  Florence,  and  finished  a 
figure  of  Victory,  with  a  prisoner  lying  beneath  her  feet. 
This  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Duke  Cosimo,  to  whom  the 
group  was  presented  by  Leonardo,  the  nephew  of  Michel- 
agnolo,  and  who  has  placed  it  in  the  Great  Hall  of  his 
Palace  painted  by  Vasari.t 

The  Moses,  in  marble,  five  braccia  high,  was  also  com- 
pleted by  Michelagnolo,  and  never  will  any  modem  work 
approach  the  beauty  of  this  statue  ;  nay,  one  might  with 
equal  justice  afiirm.  that  of  the  ancient  statues  none  is  equal 
to  this.     Seated  in  an  attitude  of  imposing  dignity,  the 

*  St.  Econen  rather.  The  figures  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  See  Dttppa» 
Life  of  Michwl  AngelOy  London,  1816. 

t  It  is  still  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  m  the  "  Great  Hall"  of  the 
text.    Engravings  of  this  group  will  be  found  in  Cicognara,  vol.  iu.  plate 

TiVII. 
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Lawgiver  rests  one  arm  on  the  Tables,  and  with  the  other 
restrains  the  flowing  beard,  that,  descending  softly,  is  so 
treated  as  to  exhibit  the  hair  (which  presents  so  great  a  diffi- 
culty in  sculpture)  soft,  downy,  and  separated,  hair  from 
hair,  in  such  sort,  as  might  appear  to  be  impossible,  unless 
the  chisel  had  become  a  pencil.  The  countenance  is  of  the 
most  sublime  beauty,  and  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  truly 
sacred  and  most  mighty  prince ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  this, 
while  you  look  at  it,  you  would  almost  befieve  the  figure  to 
be  on  the  point  of  demanding  a  veil  wherewith  to  conceal 
that  face,  the  beaming  splendour  of  which  is  so  dazzling  to 
mortal  gaze.  So  well,  at  a  word,  has  the  artist  rendered 
the  divinity  which  the  Almighty  had  imparted  to  the  most 
holy  countenance  of  that  great  Lawgiver.  The  draperies 
also  are  most  effectively  raised  from  the  marble  ground,  and 
are  finished  with  beautiful  foldings  of  the  edges :  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  with  the  anatomical  development  and  nerves  of 
the  hands,  are  exhibited  to  the  utmost  perfection ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  lower  limbs,  which,  with  the  knees 
and  feet,  are  clothed  in  admirably  appropriate  vestments. 
At  a  word,  the  sculptor  has  completed  his  work  in  such  sort 
that  Moses  may  be  truly  affirmed  more  than  ever  now  to 
merit  his  name  of  the  friend  of  God.*  Nay,  the  Jews  are  to 
he  seen  every  Saturday,  or  on  their  Sabbath,  hurrying  like 
a  flight  of  swallows,  men  and  women,  to  visit  and  worship 
this  figure,  ^ot  as  a  work  of  the  human  hand,  but  as  some- 
thing divine.f 

Having  at  length  made  all  his  preparations,  and  approached 
the  conclusion  of  the  same,  Michelagnolo  erected  one  portion 
of  the  Tomb,  the  shorter  sides  namely,  at  San  Pietro  in 
Yincola.     It  is  said  that  while  he  was  employed  on  that 

*  For  the  much  that  has  been  written  in  reprehension  or  defence  of 
Vasari's  exaggerated  admiration  for  his  master,  Michael  Angelo,  and  re- 
specting that  great  artist  himself,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  severe 
Milizia,  DeW  Arte  di  Vedere,  on  the  one  hand;  and  to  Moreni,  MemoHe 
nil  ritorffitnento  delle  Arti  in  Toscana,  on  the  other.  The  Abate  Can- 
cellieri,  Lettere  sopra  la  Statua  di  Mosi,  and  Freart,  in  his  Idie  de  la 
Perfection  de  la  Peinture,  may  also  be  consulted  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  same  question  ;  and  among  the  defenders  of  Michael  Angelo  our  own 
Reynolds  may  be  read  with  advantage.  See  more  particularly  his  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Academy. 

t  Neither  Cancellieri  nor  Bottari  will  admit  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
both  remarking  that  it  cannot  be  correct,  since  Jews  do  not  enter  the 
Roman  churches. 
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operation,  a  certain  part  of  the  marbles  arrived  from  Camra, 
where  they  had  been  suffered  to  remain,  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  those  who  had  delivered  them,  our  artist  re 
paired  to  the  Pope,  as  was  his  custom.  But  finding  Hig 
Holiness  engaged  with  important  intelligence  jnst  received 
from  Bologna,  he  returned  home,  and  paid  with  his  own 
money,  expecting  to  receive  the  order  for  it  from  the  Pontiff 
immediately.  He  went  to  the  palace  a  few  days  aflter  there- 
fore, but  was  again  desired  to  wait  and  take  patience,  hj  a 
groom  of  the  chambers,  who  affirmed  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  admit  him.  A  Bishop  who  stood  near  observed  to  tht 
attendant  that  he  was  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  person 
of  the  man  whom  he  refused  to  admit ;  but  the  groom  repfied 
that  he  knew  him  only  too  well.  "  I,  however,*  ho^dded, 
am  here  to  do  as  my  superiors  command,  and  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Pope."  Displeased  with  this  reply,  the  master 
departed,  bidding  the  attendant  tell  His  Holiness  when  next 
he  should  inquire  for  Michelagnolo,  that  he  had  gone  else 
where.  He  then  returned  to  his  dwelling,  and  6rdering  two 
of  his  servants  to  sell  all  his  moveables  to  the  Jews,  and 
then  follow  him  to  Florence,  he  took  post-horses  that  same 
night,  and  left  Rome. 

Arrived  at  Poggibonsi,  a  town  on  the  road  to  the  first- 
named  city,  in  the  Florentine  territory,  and  consequently  in  a 
place  of  safety,  the  master  made  a  halt ;  five  couriers  followed 
him  one  after  another  with  letters  from  the  Pope,  and  orders 
to  convey  him  back,  but  no  entreaty  and  no  threat  of  the 
disgrace  that  would  await  him  in  case  of  refusal,  "would 
induce  him  to  return.  He  was,  however,  finally  prevailed 
on  to  write  in  reply,  when  he  declared  that  His  Holiness 
must  excuse  his  returning  to  his  presence^  which  he  was 
resolved  not  to  do,  seeing  that  he,  Julius,  had  driven  him 
forth  like  a  worthless  person,  which  was  a  mode  of  treatment 
that  his  faithful  service  had  not  merited ;  he  added  that  the 
Holy  Father  might  seek  elsewhere  for  some  one  who  should 
serve  him  better. 

Having  reached  Florence,  Michelagnolo  set  himself  to 
complete  the  Cartoon  for  the  Great  Hall,  at  which  he 
worked  during  the  three  months  of  his  stay  in  the  dtj, 
Piero  Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere,  being  anxious  to  see  it 
finished.  The  Signoria  meanwhile  received  three  Briei3» 
with  the  request  that  Michelagnolo  might  be  sent  back  to 
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Some,*  but  the  latter,  doubting  what  this  eagerness  of  the 
Pope  might  portend,  entertained,  as  it  is  said,  some  intention 
of  going  to  Constantinople,  there  to  serve  the  Grand  Seigneur, 
who  sought  to  engage  him,  by  means  of  certain  Franciscan 
Monks,  for.  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  bridge  to  connect 
Constantinople  with  Fera.  But  the  Gonfaloniere  labouring 
to  induce  Michelagnolo  to  repair  to  the  Fope  instead,  and 
the  master  still  refusing,  Soderini  at  length  prevailed  on  him 
to  do  so  bj  investing  him  with  the  character  of  Ambassador 
from  the  Florentine  Itepublic,f  and  recommending  him  also 
to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Soderini,  whom  he 
charged  to  introduce  Michelagnolo  to  His  Holiness ;  he  then 
sent  the  artist  to  Bologna,  in  which  city  Fope  Julius  had 
already  arrived  from  Rome. 

But  there  are  some  who  ascribe  Michelagnolo  s  departure 

from  Borne,  and  his  disputes  with  the  Fope,  to  the  following 

cause.  X     The  artist  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  see  his 

works  while  in  progress,  but  he  suspected  that  his  people 

sometimes  permitted  strangers  to  inspect  them  in  his  absence, 

and  one  day  when  the  Fope,  having  bribed  Michelagnolo's 

assistants,  was  entering  the  Chapel  of  his  uncle  Fope  Sixtus, 

which  he  was  causing  our  artist  to  paint,  as  will  be  related 

hereafter,  the  latter,  who  had  that  day  hidden  himself,  because 

suspicious  of  his  young  men  as  we  have  said,  rushed  upon 

him  with  a  plank  of  the  scaffolding,  §  and  not  perceiving 

whom  it  was  that  he  was  turning  out,  drove  His  Holiness 

forth  in  a  fury.     Let  it  suffice,  however,  that  for  one  cause 

or  another,  Michelagnolo  fell  into  discord  with  the  Fope,  and 

then,  beginning  to  fear  for  his  safety,  departed  &om  Bome  as 

we  have  said. 

Arrived  at  Bologna,  his  feet  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
stirrups  before  he  was  conducted  by  the  servants  o£  the 

*  One  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Leitere  Pitto- 
richef  published  by  Bottaii,  and  from  a  letter  of  Soderini*s  cited  by  Gave, 
CartsggiOf  &c.,  this  would  appear  to  have  been  the  only  one  written. 

f  Th&  letters  of  Soderini,  as  cited  by  Gaye,  do  not  mention  the  sending 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  Rome  as  ambassador,  but  recommended  him  as  the 
deat  fellow  citizen  of  the  writer,  very  warmly,  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
CaidiiiaL 

^  In  his  fixst  edition,  Vasari  aMigns  the  following  as  the  only  cause. 
That  given  above  appears  first  in  ^e  second  editions  of  our  author's  work. 

§  He  threw  down  a  plank  from  the  scaffolding  rather,  by  way  of  startling 
the  intruder. — Bottari, 
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Pontiff  to  the  presence  of  His  Holiness,  who  was  at  tlie 
Palace  of  the  Sixteen.  He  was  accompanied  hy  a  Bishop, 
sent  by  Cardinal  Soderini,  who  was  hiinself  too  ill  to  fulfil 
that  office.  Having  reached  the  presence^  Michelagnolo  knelt 
down  before  His  Holiness,  who  looked  askance  at  him  with 
an  angry  countenance,  and  said,  *^  Instead  of  coming  to  iu^  it 
appears  that  thou  hast  been  waiting  till  we  should  oome 
to  thee,"  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Bologna  is  nearer  to 
Plorence  than  is  Rome.  But  with  a  clear  voice  and  bands 
courteously  extended,  Michelagnolo  excused  himself  haTing 
first  entreated  pardon,  admitting  that  he  had  acted  in  anger, 
but  adding  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  thus  ordered  awaj; 
if  he  had  been  in  error.  His  Holiness  would  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  forgive  him. 

Now  the  Bishop  who  had  presented  Michelagnolo,  think- 
ing to  aid  his  excuses,  ventured  to  remark  that  such  m^  as 
he  were  always  ignorant,  knowing  and  being  worth  nothing 
whatever,  once  out  of  their  vocation ;  but  this  threw  the 
Pope  into  such  a  rage  that  he  fell  upon  the  Bishop  with  a 
stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  '"Tis  thou  that 
art  the  ignoramus,  with  the  impertinencies  thou  art  pouring 
forth,  and  which  are  such  as  we  should  ourselves  not  think 
of  uttering ;  he  then  caused  the  Bishop  to  be  driven  out  by 
the  usher  in  waiting,  with  blows  of  his  fist.*  This  offender 
having  departed,  the  Pope,  his  rage  thus  cooled  upon  the 
prelate,  bestowed  his  benediction  on  Michelagnolo,  who  was 
detained  in  Bologna  by  numerous  gifts  and  promises,  His 
Holiness  ultimately  giving  him  the  commission  for  a  Statue 
in  bronze,  being  a  Portrait  of  that  Pontiff  himself  five  bracda 
high.  In  this  work,  our  artist  displayed  high  powers  of  art, 
the  attitude  is  majestic  and  graceful,  the  draperies  are  rich 
and  magnificent,  while  the  countenance  exhibits  animatioD, 
force,  resolution,  and  an  imposing  dignity. 

This  Statue  was  placed  in  a  niche  over  the  Gate  of  San 
Petronio,  and  it  is  said  that  while  Michelagnolo  was  engaged 
therewith,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  ^tingubhed  gold- 

*  The  accomplished  churchman  aboye-cited  ezpresaes  a  doubt,  ta  well 
he  may,  respecting  this  story  of  sticks  and  fistycuffi},  sedng  that  the  luck- 
less gentleman  thus  gratified  was  nothing  less  than  a  bishop.  He  prefen, 
therdfore,  the  version  of  Condiyi,  who  makes  the  Pope  salute  the  Bidiop 
as  an  <<  ignorant"  namely,  and  bids  him,  ^  Get  out  of  my  sight  and  be 
hanged  to  thee.*' 
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smith  and  painter  Francia^  who  had  heard  much  of  his  fame 
and  w^orks,  but  had  never  seen  any  one  of  them.  Measures 
were  accordingly  taken  for  obtaining  permission,  and  Francia 
had  leave  to  see  the  statue  above-mentioned.  He  was  much 
struck  bj  the  knowledge  of  art  displayed,  but  on  being  asked 
what  he  thought,  he  replied  that  it  was  a  fine  casting  and  a 
beautiful  material.  Hearing  which,  Michelagnolo  supposed 
that  he  was  praising  the  bronze,  rather  than  the  artist  and 
remarked  to  Francia :  '^  I  am  as  much  obliged  for  it  to  Pope 
Julias  who  gave  it  me,  as  you  are  to  the  shopkeepers,  who 
supply  you  with  your  colours  for  painting;"  he  furthermore 
added  angrily,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gentlemen  standing 
near,  that  Francia  was  a  dunce.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Michelagnolo  remarked  to  a  son  of  Francia,  who  was  a 
very  beautiful  youth :  "The  living  figures  made  by  thy  father 
are  handsomer  than  those  that  he  paints." 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  at  this  visit,  was  one  who 
^ked  Michelagnolo  which  was  the  larger,  the  statue  of  that 
Pope  or  a  pair  of  oxen.    "  That  depends  on  what  the  animals 
may  be,"  replied  the  artist;  "for  if  they  are  Bolognese  oxen  it 
is  certain  that  our  Florentines  are  not  such  great  brutes  as 
those  are."  The  statue  was  finished  in  the  clay  model,  before 
Pope  Julius  left  Bologna  for  Rome,  and  His  Holiness  went  to 
see  it,  but,  the  right  hand  being  raised  in  an  attitude  of 
much  dignity,  and  the  Pontiff  not  knowing  what  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  left,  inquired  whether  he  were   anathema- 
tizing the  people  or  giving  them  his  benediction;  Michel- 
iignolo  repHed,  that  he  was  admonishing  the  Bolognese  to 
behave  themselves  discreetly,  and  asked  His  Holiness  to 
decide  whether  it  were  not  well  to  put  a  book  in  the  left 
band.     "Put  a  sword  into  it,"  replied  Pope  Julius,  "for  of 
letters  I  know  but  little."       The  Pontiff  left  a  thousand 
crowns  in  the  Bank  of  M.  Antonmaria  da  Lignano,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  figure;  and  after  Michelagnolo 
bad  laboured  at  it  for  sixteenth  months,  it  was  placed  over 
the  door  of  San  Petronio,  as  we  have  before-mentioned  when 
describing  the  size  of  the  statue.      The  work  was  eventually 
destroyed  by  the  Bentivogli,  and  the  bronze  was  sold  to  the 
Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  who  made  a  piece  of  artillery 
called  the  Julia ;  of  the  fragments:  the  head  only  was  pre- 
served, and  this  is  now  in  the  Duke's  Guardaroba.* 

*  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  head  cannot  now  be  a^ssrtained  with  cer- 
tainty. 
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The  Pope  having  retained  to  Home  and  MichdagiMiSo 
being  still  engaged  with  the  Statue,  Bramante,  who  was  die 
friend  and  kinsman  of  Raffaello,  and  but  little  disposed  to 
befriend  Michelagnolo^  availed  himself  of  his  absence  to 
influence  the  mind  of  Julius,  whom  he  saw  to  be  much 
inclined  to  works  of  Sculpture,  and  hoping  so  to  contriTe 
that,  on  the  return  of  Michelagnolo,  His  Holiness  should  no 
longer  think  of  completing  the  Sepulchre,  Bramante  sug- 
gested that  for  a  man  to  prepare  his  tomb  during  life  wis 
an  evil  augury  and  a  kind  of  invitation  to  death.  At  a 
word,  the  Pontiff  was  persuaded  to  employ  Michelagnolo  on 
his  return  in  the  painting  of  that  Chapel,  which  had  been 
constructed  in  the  Palace  and  at  the  Yatican,  in  memory  ni 
his  uncle  Pope  Sixtus.  Bramante  and  tiie  other  rivab  of 
Michelagnolo,  thinking  they  should  thus  detach  him  from  bis 
Sculpture,  in  which  they  saw  that  he  was  perfect,  and  throw 
him  into  despair,  they  being  convinced  that  by  compelling 
him  to  paint  in  fresco  they  should  also  bring  him  to  exhibit 
works  of  less  perfection,  (he  having  but  little  experience  in 
that  branch  of  art),  and  thus  prove  himsdf  inferior  to  Raphi^ 
Or  even  supposing  him  to  succeed  in  the  work,  it  was  ahnost 
certain  that  he  would  be  so  much  enraged  against  the  Pope 
as  to  secure  the  success  of  their  purpose,  whic^h  was  to  lid 
themselves  of  his  presence. 

When  Michelagnolo  returned  to  Rome,  therefore,  he  found 
Julius  no  longer  disposed  to  have  the  Tomb  f.ni:<hed,  but 
desiring  that  Michelagnolo  should  paint  the  ceiling  of  the 
Chapel.  This  was  a  great  and  difficult  labour,  and  our  artist, 
aware  of  his  own  inexperience,  did  all  he  could  to  excuse  him* 
self  from  undertaking  the  work,  proposing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  should  be  confided  to  Raphael.  But  the  more  he 
refused  the  more  Pope  Julius  insisted  ;  impetuous  in  all  bis 
desires,  and  stimulated  by  the  competitors  of  Michelagnolo, 
more  especially  by  Bramante,  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  quarrel  with  our  artist,  when  the  latter,  finding  His  Holiness 
determined,  resolved  to  accept  the  task.  The  Pope  then 
ordered  Bramante  to  prepare  the  scaffolding,  whidi  the  latter 
suspended  by  ropes,  perforating  the  ceiling  for  that  purpose. 
Seeing  this,  Michelagnolo  inquired  of  the  architect  how  the 
holes  thus  made  were  to  be  filled  in  when  the  painting 
should  be  completed ;  to  which  Bramante  replied  that  they 
would  think  of  that  when  the  time  came,  and  that  it  could 
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not  be  done  otherwise.  But  Michelagnolo,  perceiving  that 
the  architect  was  either  incapable  or  unfriendly  towards 
himself,  went  at  once  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  assured  that 
such  a  scaffolding  was  not  the  prop^  one,  adding  that 
Bramante  did  not  know  how  to  construct  it ;  and  Julius, 
in  the  presence  of  Bramante,  replied,  that  Michelagnolo 
might  construct  it  himself  after  his  own  fashion.  The  latter 
then  erected  his  scaffolding  on  props  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  walls  were  not  injured,  and  this  method  has  since  been 
pursued  bj  Bramante  and  others,  who  were  hereby  taught 
the  best  way  in  which  preparations  for  the  execution  of 
pictures  on  ceilings,  and  other  works  of  the  kind  could  be 
made,  the  ropes  used  by  Bramante  and  which  Michelagnolo's 
construction  had  rendered  needless,  the  latter  gave  to  theij 
poor  carpenter,  by  whom  the  scaffolding  was  rebuilt,  andjr  ^(  j^ 
who  sold  them  for  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  make  up  the'' 
dowry  of  his  daughter. 

Michelagnolo  now  began  to  prepare  the  Cartoons  for  the 
ceiling,  His  Holiness  giving  orders  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
paintings  executed  on  the  walls  by  older  masters  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Sixtus,  should  be  destroyed,*  it  was  furthermore 
decided  that  Michelagnolo  should  receive  fifteen  thousand 
ducats  for  the  work,  an  estimation  of  its  value  which  was 
made  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo.  But  the  extent  of  the 
work  now  compelled  Michelagnolo  to  seek  assistance  ;  he 
therefore  sent  for  men  to  Flwence,  resolving  to  prove 
himself  the  conquerer  of  all  who  had  preceded  him,  and  to 
show  modem  artists  how  drawing  and  painting  ought  to  be 
done.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  became  a  stimulus  to 
his  exertions,  and  impelled  him  forward,  not  for  his  own 
fame  only,  but  for  the  welfare  of  Art  also.  He  had  finished 
the  cartoons,  but  deferred  commencing  the  frescoes  until 
certain  of  the  Florentine  painters  who  were  his  friends 
should  arrive  in  Rome,  partly  to  decrease  his  labour  by 
assistmg  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  but  also  in  part  to 
show  him  the  processes  of  fresco-painting,  wherein  some 
of  them  were  well-experienced.  Among  these  artists  were 
Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  and  the 
older  Indaco,  with  Agnolo  da  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  da 
Sangallo. 

^  This  command  was  not  obeyed,  since  many  of  those  paintings  still 
exist.— £tf.  Flor.,  1832-8. 
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These  masters  having  reached  the  city,  the  work  was 
begun,  and  Michelagnolo  caused  them  to  paint  a  portion 
bj  way  of  specimen,  but  what  they  had  done  was  far  from 
approaching  his  expectations  or  fulfilling  his  purpose,  and 
one  morning  he  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  of  it  He 
then  shut  himself  up  in  the  chapel,  and  not  only  would  he 
never  again  permit  the  building  to  be  opened  to  them,  bat  he 
likewise  refused  to  see  any  one  of  them  at  his  house.  Finally 
therefore,  and  when  the  jest  appeared  to  them  to  be  carried 
too  far,  they  returned,  ashamed  and  mortified,  to  Florence. 
Michelagnolo  then  made  arrangements  for  performing  the 
whole  work  himself,  sparing  no  care  nor  labour,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  same  to  a  satisfactory  termination,  nor 
would  he  ever  permit  himself  to  be  seen,  lest  he  should  give 
occasion  for  a  request  to  show  the  work ;  wherefore  ti^ere 
daily  arose,  in  the  minds  of  all  around*  him,  a  more  and 
more  earnest  desire  to  behold  it.  Now  Pope  Julius,  always 
greatly  enjoyed  watching  the  progress  of  the  works  he  had 
undertaken,  and  more  than  ever  desired  to  inspect  anything 
that  was  purposely  concealed  from  him :  thus  it  happened  that 
he  one  day  went  to  see  the  chapel,  as  we  have  related,  when 
the  refusal  of  Michelagnolo  to  admit  him,  occasioned  that 
dispute  which  caused  the  master  to  leave  Eome,  as  before 
described. 

Michelagnolo  afterwards  told  me  the  cause  of  this  refusal, 
which  was  as  follows  :  When  he  had  completed  about  one- 
third  of  the  painting,  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind 
during  the  winter  months  had  caused  a  sort  of  mould  to 
appear  on  the  pictures  ;  and  this  happened  from  the  fact  that 
in  Rome,  the  plaster,  made  of  travertine  and  puzzolana,  does 
not  dry  rapidly,  and  while  in  a  soft  state  is  somewhat  dark 
and  very  fluent,  not  to  say  watery ;  when  the  wall  is  covered 
with  this  mixture,  therefore,  it  throws  out  an  efflorescence 
arising  from  the  humid  saltness  which  bursts  forth ;  but  this 
is  in  time  evaporated  and  corrected  by  the  air.  Michelagnolo 
was,  indeed,  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  these  spots,  and 
refused  to  continue  the  work,  declaring  to  the  Pope  that  he 
could  not  succeed  therein,  but  His  Holiness  sent  Giuliano  da 
Sangallo  to  look  at  it,  and  he,  telling  our  artist  whence  these 
spots  arose,  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by  teaching  him  hov 
they  might  be  removed. 

When  the  half  was  completed.  Pope  Julius,  who  had  sub- 
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sequently  gone  more  than  once  to  see  the  work  (mounting 
ladders  for  that  purpose  with  Michelagnolo  s  aid),  and  whose 
temper  was  hasty  and  impatient,  would  insist  on  having  the 
pictures  opened  to  public  view,  without  waiting  until  the  last 
touches  had  been  given  thereto,  and  the  chapel  was  no  sooner 
thrown  open  than  all  Rome  hastened  thither,  the  Pope  being 
the  first ;  he  had,  indeed,  not  patience  to  wait  until  the  dust 
caused  by  removing  the  scaffold  had  subsided.     Then  it  was 
that  Baffaello  da  Urbino,  who  was  very  prompt  in  imitation, 
having  seen  this  work,  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  to 
give  proof  of  his  ability,  immediately  executed  the  Prophets 
and  Sybils  in  the  Church  of  the  Pace.*    Bramante  also  then 
laboured  to  convince  Pope  Julius  that  he  would  do  well  to 
confide  the  second  half  of  the  Chapel  to  Eaffaello.     Hearing 
of  this,  Michelagnolo  complained  to  the  Pope  of  Bramante, 
enumerating  at  the  same  time,  without  sparing  him,  many 
faults  in  the  life,  as  well  as  errors  in  the  works,  of  that 
architect;  of  the  latter,  indeed,  he  did  himself  become  the 
corrector  at  a  subsequent  period.!     But  Julius,  who  justly 
valued  the  ability  of  Michelagnolo,   commanded  that  he 
should  continue  the  work,  judging  from  what  he  saw  of  the 
first  half,  that  our  artist  would  be  able  to  improve  the  second 
materially  ;  and  the  master  accordingly  finished  the  whole, 
completing  it  to  perfection  in  twenty  months,  without  having 
even  the  help  of  a  man  to  grind  the  colours.}    It  is  true  that 
he  sometimes  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pope 
hastened  forward  the  work,  seeing  that  he  was  thereby 
prevented  from  giving  it  the  finish  which  he  would  have 
desired  to  bestow  ;  His  Holiness  constantly  inquiring  when 
It  would  be  completed.     On  one  occasion,  therefore,  Michel- 
agnolo replied,  "  It  will  be  finished  when  I  shall  have  done 
all  that  I  believe  required  to  satisfy  Art."     "  And  we  com- 
mand," rejoined  the  Pontiff,  "  that  you  satisfy  our  wish  to 

On  the  contiaiy,  in  the  Prophets  and  Sybils,  Raphael  proposed  rather 
to  show  the  diiference  between  his  style  and  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  In 
u)e  Isaiah  of  Saut'  Agostino  he  did  indeed  imitate  that  master,  but  on  this 
object  enough  has  already  been  said  in  the  Life  of  Raphael. 

t  The  works  of  firamante  were  sometimes  deficient  in  strength,  a  grave 
^r,  without  doubt,  and  in  this  respect  Michael  Angelo  may  have  amended 
them,  but  he  did  not  '^  correct"  or  improve  the  design  of  Bramante. 

t  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  much  questioned.  See  the 
^rio  of  .Paris  di  Grassio,  as  given  in  the  Kumtblatt  for  1844,  No.  105. 
5«e  also  Gaye,  CarUggio  inedito  (PArtisti,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 
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have  it  done  quicklj ;"  adding  finally,  that  if  it  were  nok 
at  once  completed,  he  would  have  him,  Michelagndo,  thrown 
headlong  from  the  scaffolding. 

Hearing  this,  our  artist,  who  feared  the  fury  of  the  Pope, 
and  with  good  cause,  desisted  instantly,  without  taking  time 
to  add  what  was  wanting,  and  took  down  the  remainder  of 
the  scaffolding,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  (dtj,  on 
AU  Saints'  day,  when  Pope  Julius  went  into  that  Cha^to 
sing  mass :  but  Michelagnolo  had  much  desired  to  retouch 
some  portions  of  the  work  a  secco,  hs  had  been  done  by  the 
older  masters  who  had  painted  the  stories  on  the  walls ;  be 
would  also  gladly  have  added  a  little  ultramarine  to  scMne  of 
the  draperies,  and  gilded  other  parts,  to  the  end  that  the 
whole  might  have  a  richer  and  more  striking  effect  Hie 
Pope,  too,  hearing  that  these  things  were  stUl  wanting,  and 
finding  that  all  who  beheld  the  Chapel  praised  it  highly, 
would  now  fain  have  had  the  additions  made,  but  as  Michd- 
agnolo  thought  reconstructing  the  scaffold  too  long  an  affair, 
the  pictures  remiained  as  they  were,  although  the  Pope^  who 
often  saw  Michelagnolo,  would  sometimes  say,  '^Let  the 
Chapel  be  enriched  with  bright  colours  and  gold ;  it  looks 
poor."  When  Michelagnolo  would  reply  familiarly,  "Holy 
Father,  the  men  of  those  days  did  not  adorn  themselves  widi 
gold ;  those  who  are  painted  here  less  than  any,  for  they  were 
none  too  rich  ;  besides  which,  they  were  holy  men,  and  must 
have  despised  riches  and  ornaments." 

Por  this  work  Michelagnolo  received  from  the  Pope,  in 
various  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns,  and  of 
these  he  may  have  spent  twenty-five  in  colours.  He  worked 
with  great  inconvenience  U>  himself,  having  to  labour  with 
the  face  turned  upwards,  and  injuring  his  eyes  so  much  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  that  he  could  neither  read  letters 
nor  examine  drawings  for  several  months  afterwards,  except 
in  the  same  attitude  of  looking  upwards.  I  can  myself  b^r 
full  testimony  to  the  effects  of  such  work,  having  painted  the 
ceilings  of  ^ve  large  apartments  in  the  Palace  of  Poke 
Cosimo ;  and  if  I  had  not  made  a  seat  with  a  support  for  the 
head,  and  occasionally  laid  down  to  my  work,  I  should  oever 
have  been  able  to  ftaish  them ;  as  it  was^  I  weakened  my 
sight,  and  injured  my  head  so  much  that  I  stiU  feel  the  bad 
effects  of  that  toil,  and  I  wonder  MichelagndLo  endured  it 
so  well ;  but  his  zeal  for  his  art  increased  daily,  while  the 
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knowledge  and  improvement  which  he  constantly  perceived 
liimself  to  make,  encouraged  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
grudged  no  labour,  and  was  insensible  to  all  fatigue. 

The  division  of  the  work  in  the  Chapel  is  after  this  man- 
mer :  There  are  £ive  corbels  on  each  side  thereof,  and  one  on 
the  wall  at  each  end.*     On  these  are  figures  of  the  Prophets 
and  Sybils ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  the  History 
of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  with  the 
Inebriation  of  Noah.     On  the  lunettes  are  the  Genealogy  of 
Christ    In  these  compartments  Michelagnolo  has  used  no 
perspective  foreshortenings,  nor  has  he  determined  any  fixed 
point  of  sight ;  but  has  rather  acconmiodated  the  division  to  the 
figures,  than  the  figures  to  the  division ;  he  has  been  satisfied 
with  imparting  the  perfection  of  design  to  all  his  forms 
whether  nude  or  draped,  and  this  he  has  done  effectually, 
insomuch  that  a  finer  work  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be 
executed;  nor  will  it  be  without  difficulty  that  its  excellence 
shall  be  imitated.     Of  a  truth,  this  Chapel,  as  thus  painted 
by  his  hand,  has  been  and  is  the  very  light  of  our  art,  and  has 
done  so  much  for  the  progress  thereof,  that  it  has  sufficed  to 
lUamine  the  world,  which  had  lain  in  darkness  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  years.    Nay,  no  man  who  is  a  painter  now  cares 
to  seek  new  inventions,  attitudes,  draperies,  originality,  and 
force  of  expression,  or  variety  in  the  modes  of  representa- 
tion, seeing  that  all  the  perfection  which  can  be  given  to 
each  of  these  requisites  in  a  work  of  this  character  by  the 
^hest  powers  of  art  are  presented  to  him  here,  and  have 
Wn  imparted  to  this  work  by  Michelagnolo.     Every  be- 
holder who  can  judge  of  such  things,  now  stands  amazed  at 
the  excellence  of  the  figures,  the  perfection  of  the  fore- 
shortenings,  the  astonishing  roundness  of  the  outlines,  and 
^e  grace  and  flexibility,  with  the  beautiful  truth  of  propor- 
^on,  "vyhich  are  seen  in  the  exquisite  nude  forms  here  ex- 
^bited ;  and  the  better  to  display  the  resources  of  his  art, 
^chelagnolo  has  given  them  of  every  age,  with  varieties  of 
fi^ression  and  form  as  well  as  of  countenance  and  feature ; 
*^nie  are  more  slender,  others  fuller ;  the  beautiful  attitudes 
^  difier  in  all,  some  are  seated,  others  are  in  motion,  while 
others  again  are   supporting  festoons    of   oak-leaves  and 
•corns,  adopted  as  the  impress  and  device  of  Pope  Julius^ 

Vasari  here  calls  the  reesaults  between  the  lunettes,  '^  oorbelf," 

s2 
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and  denoting  that  at  that  time,  and  under  his  govemment, 
there  flourished  the  age  of  gold  ;  seeing  that  Italy  was  not 
then  in  the  condition  of  trouble  and  misery,  which  she  has 
since  endured.  Between  them  the  figures  bear  medalfioiu 
in  relief,  to  imitate  bronze  and  gold,  the  subjects  being 
stories  taken  from  the  Book  of  Kings. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  furthermore  to  display  the  per- 
fection of  his  art  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  God,  WMr 
agnolo  likewise  depicted  a  story  exhibiting  the  division  of 
the  Light  from  the  Darkness.  The  majesty  of  the  Supreme 
Creator  is  displayed  in  the  awful  dignity  of  his  attitade; 
Self-sustained,  He  stands  with  extended  arms,  and  a  counte- 
nance at  once  expressive  of  power  and  love.  The  second 
picture,  evincing  admirable  judgment  and  ability,  portrays 
the  Almighty  when  He  creates  the  Sun  and  Moon.  His 
figure  is  here  supported  by  numerous  Angels  in  the  form  of 
Children,  and  there  is  infinite  power  of  art  displayed  in  (he 
foreshortening  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Next  follows  the 
Benediction  of  the  earth,  and  the  Creation  of  the  animal 
races.  Here  the  Creator  is  represented  as  a  foreshortened 
figure  on  the  ceiling,  and  this  form  appears  to  turn  with  you 
into  whatever  part  of  the  Chapel  you  may  proceed.  The  same 
figure  recurs  in  the  story  of  the  division  of  the  Water  from 
the  Earth.  Both  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  nay,  they  are 
such,  and  of  invention  so  perfect,  that  no  hand  but  that  of 
the  most  divine  Michelagnolo  could  have  been  worthy  to  pro- 
duce them. 

Then  next  comes  the  Creation  of  Adam.  God  the  Eailier 
being  here  borne  by  a  group  of  Angels,  represented  by  little 
boys  of  very  tender  age  entirely  nude  ;  yet  these  appear  to 
sustain  the  weight,  not  of  one  figure  only,  but  of  the  whole 
world ;  so  imposing  is  the  majesty  of  that  most  venerable 
form,  and  such  is  the  eifect  produced  by  the  peculiar  maimer 
of  the  movement  imparted  thereto;  one  arm  is  thrown 
around  certain  of  the  children„as  if  he  were  supporting  him- 
self thereby,  and  the  other  is  extended  towards  Adam,  a 
figure  of  extraordinary  beauty,  whether  as  regards  the  out- 
line or  details,  and  of  such  character  that  one  might  beliere 
it  to  have  been  just  newly  created  by  the  great  Father  of 
all,  rather  than  the  mJBre  production  of  the  mind  and  pencil 
even  of  such  a  man  as  Michelagnolo.  The  Story  beneath 
this  is  the  Creation  of  our  mother  Eve  ;  and  herein  are  the 
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two  nadc  forms  of  our  first  parents,  the  one  held  captive  in 
a  sleep  so  profound  that  it  resembles  death,  the  other  just 
awakened  to  the  most  animated  life  by  the  Benediction  of 
God  ;  and  the  pencil  of  this  most  admirable  artist  here  has 
shown  clearly,  not  only  the  difference  between  Sleep  and 
wakeful  vitality,  but  also  the  appearance  of  stability  and 
firmness,  which  is  presented,  humanly  speaking,  by  the 
Divine  Majesty. 

There  next  follows  the  Story  of  Adam,  3n[elding  to  the 
persuasions  of  a  figure,  half  woman  and  half  serpent,  and 
taking  his  death  as  well  as  our  own  in  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
he  is  furthermore  exhibited  in  this  picture  as  driven,  with 
Eve,  out  of  Paradise.  And  here,  in  the  figure  of  the  Angel, 
is  displayed  with  grandeur  and  dignity,  the  execution  of  the 
mandate  pronounced  by  an  incensed  Deity  ;  while  in  Adam 
we  have  regret  for  his  fault,  together  with  the  fear  of  death  ; 
and  in  the  woman  that  shame,  abasement,  and  desire  to 
obtain  pardon,  which  are  expressed  by  the  compression  of 
the  arms,  the  clasping  of  the  hands,  the  sinking  of  the  head 
towards  the  bosom,  and  the  turn  of  her  imploring  counte- 
nance towards  the  avenging  Angel :  all  showing,  likewise, 
that  her  fear  of  God's  justice  predominates  over  her  hope  in 
the  Divine  Mercy. 

Not  less  beautiful  is  the  Story  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  wherein  there  are  figures  in  great  variety  of  atti- 
tudes ;  one  brings  wood,  another  is  bent  down  and  seeking 
to  kindle  the  fire  into  fiame  by  his  breath,  some  are  cutting 
up  the  victim ;  and  these  figures  are  painted  with  all  the 
care  and  forethought  which  distinguish  the  others.  Equally 
conspicuous  are  the  art  and  judgment  of  the  master  in  the 
Story  of  the  Deluge  ;  wherein  there  are  numerous  dead 
corpses  mingled  with  other  figures,  all  betraying  the  terrors 
inspired  by  the  fearful  events  of  those  days,  and  seeking  in 
Tarioas  manners  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Among  these 
heads  are  many,  the  expression  of  which  proves  them  to  be  ' 
in  despair  of  redeeming  their  days  from  destruction ;  fear, 
horror,  and  disregard  of  aU  around  them  are  legibly  im- 
pressed on  their  features.  In  others  again,  compassion  is 
seen  to  prevail  over  their  fears,  and  they  are  aiding  each 
other  to  attain  the  summit  of  a  rock,  by  means  of  which  they 
hope  to  escape  the  coming  floods.  There  is  one  figure  in 
particular,  which  is  labouring  to  save  another,  already  half 
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dead,  and  the  action  of  wbicli  is  so  perfect,  that  Nature  her- 
self could  show  nothing  more  life-like. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  adequately  to  describe  the  Storj  of 
Noah,  lying  inebriated  before  his  sons,  one  of  whom  derides 
the  helplessness  of  the  Patriarch,  while  the  other  two  ihrow 
their  mantles  over  him ;  this  is  a  work  of  incomponhle 
excellence ;  it  could  be  surpassed  by  none  but  the  master 
himself,  and  as  if  encouraged  by  what  he  there  perodTed 
himself  to  have  accomplished,  he  subsequently  prepared  for 
yet  greater  efforts,  proving  his  superiority  in  art,  more  than 
ever  indisputably,  by  the  figures  of  the  five  Sybils  and  seven 
Prophets,  each  of  which  is  more  than  five  bracda  high  ;  the 
variety  of  attitude,  the  beauty  of  the  draperies,  and  every 
other  detail,  in  short,  exhibits  astonishing  invention  and 
judgment;  nay,  to  those  who  comprehend  the  full  significance 
of  these  figures,  they  appear  little  less  than  miraculoas. 
The  Prophet  Jeremiah  is  seated  with  the  lower  limbs  crossed, 
and  holding  the  beard  with  one  hand,  the  elbow  of  that  aim 
being  supported  by  the  knee,  while  the  other  hand  is  laid  on 
his  lap  :  the  head  is  bent  down  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
the  grief,  the  cares,  the  c<mflicting  thoughts,  and  the  bitter 
regrets  which  assail  the  Prophet,  as  he  reflects  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people.  There  is  evidence  of  similar  power  in 
the  two  boys  behind  him;  and  in  the  first  Sybil,  that  nearest 
the  door  namely,  in  whom  the  artist  has  proposed  to  exhibit 
advanced  age,  and  not  content  with  enveloping  the  form  in 
draperies,  has  been  anxious  to  show  that  the  blood  has 
become  frozen  by  Time,  and  has  furthermore  placed  the  book 
which  she  is  reading  very  close  to  her  eyes ;  by  way  of 
intimating  that  her  power  of  sight  is  weakened  by  the  same 
cause. 

Alter  the  first  Sybil  follows  the  Prophet  Essekid,  a  very 
old  man,  whose  attitude  is  singularly  noble  and  beantiful;  he 
too  is  much  wrapped  in  draperies,  and  holding  a  scroll  of 
his  prophecies  in  the  one  hand,  he  raises  the  other,  and  tans 
his  head  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  utter 
high  and  holy  truths ;  behind  him  are  two  Boys,  who  hold 
his  books.  The  Sybil  following  Ezekiel  is  in  an  attitude 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Erethryan  Sybil  first  described; 
she  is  holding  her  book  at  great  distance,  that  is  to  say,  and 
is  about  to  turn  a  leaf;  her  limbs  are  crossed  over  each 
other,  she  is  deeply  pondering  on  what  she  is  preparing  to 
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write,  and  a  hoj  standing  behind  her  is  blowing  at  a  brand 
of  woody  with  which  he  is  about  to  light  her  lamp.  The 
countenance  of  this  figure  has  an  expression  of  eztnuurdinary 
beauty,  the  draperies  and  head  dress  are  findij  arranged,  and 
the  arms,  which  are  of  equal  perfection  with  the  rest  of  the 
person,  are  nude.  Next  to  this  Sjlal  is  the  Prophet  Joel, 
who  ia  profoundly  absorbed  in  attention  to  a  scroll  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  is  reading,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  proves  him  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  he  finds  therein,  and  has  all  the  effect  that  could  be 
produced  by  the  face  of  a  living  man,  whose  thoughts  are 
firmly  lireted  on  some  question  of  moment. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Chapd  is  the  aged  Prophet  Zachariaa^ 

who,  seeldng  through  the  written  pi^e  for  something  which 

he  cannot  find,  remains  with  one  foot  lifted,  and  the  other 

dropped  down,  while  the  anxiety  and  eagerness  with  which 

he  seeks  what  he  requires,  and  cannot  discover,  have  caused 

him  to  forget  the  inconvenience  of  the  painful  attitude  which 

he  has  taken.     The  figure  has  the  aspect  of  a  beautiful  old 

age,  the  form  is  somewhat  fuU,  and  the  drapery,  of  few  and 

simple  folds,  is  admirably  arranged.     The  Sybil  opposite  to 

Zacharias^  and  turning  towards  the  Altar,  is  putting  forward 

certain  writings,  and  with  the  boys  her  attendants  deserves 

equal  praise  with  those  before  described.    But  he  who 

examines  the  Prophet  Isaiah  shall  see  features  truly  borrowed 

£rom  nature  herself,  the  real  mother  of  art;  one  of  the  limbs 

is  crossed  over  the  other,  he  has  laid  one  hand  within  a  book, 

at  the  place  where  he  has  been  reading,  is  resting  the  elbow 

of  the  other  arm  on  the  vdlnme,  and  leaning  his  cheek  on  his 

hand,  he  replies  to  the  call  on  his  attention,  made  by  one  of 

the  boys  standing  behind  him^  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  head, 

without  disturlnng  himself  further.    From  this  figure,  at  a 

word,  the  observer,  who  studies  it  well  in  every  part,  may 

acquire  aQ  the  rules  demanded  to  constitute  the  guiding 

precepts  of  a  good  painter.     The  Sybil  next  to  the  Prophet 

Isaiah  is  of  great  age,  but  also  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  her 

attitude,  as  she  zealously  studies  the  book  before  her,  is 

singularly  graceful,  as  are  those  of  the  boys  who  are  mimster- 

ing  around  her. 

But  not  imagination  herself  could  add  anything  to  the 
beauty  of  a  figure  representing  the  Prophet  Daniel,  and 
whidi  is  that  of  a  youth,  who,  writing  in  a  great  book,  is 
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copying  certain  passages'  from  other  writings,  with  inde- 
scribable eagerness  of  attention ;  the  weight  of  the  book  is 
supported  by  a  boy,  who  stands  before  the  Prophet,  and  the 
beauty  of  that  child  is  such  that  no  pencil,  by  whatever  lumd 
it  may  be  borne,  will  ever  equal  it.  As  much  may  be  said 
for  the  Lybian  Sybil,  who,  having  completed  the  writing  of 
a  large  book  taken  from  other  volumes,  is  on  the  point  of 
rising  with  a  movement  of  feminine  grace,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  intention  of  lifting  and  putting  aside  the 
book,  a  thing  so  difficult  that  it  would  certainly  have  proved 
impossible  to  any  other  than  the  master  of  this  work. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  four  pictures  which  adorn  the 
angles  of  the  Corbels  on  this  ceiling  ?  In  the  first  is  David, 
exerting  all  his  boyish  force  in  the  conquest  of  the  gigantic 
Philistine,  and  depriving  him  of  his  head,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  numerous  Soldiers,  who  are  seen  around  tHe 
Camp.  Equally  beautiful  are  the  attitudes  in  the  picture  of 
Judith,  which  occupies  the  opposite  angle,  and  wherein  there 
is  the  lifeless  body  of  Holofemes,  so  recently  decapitated 
that  it  seems  yet  to  palpitate  with  life.  Judith  meanwhile 
is  placing  the  head  of  the  General  in  a  basket,  which  is 
borne  by  an  old  servant,  on  her  head.  The  lutndmaid  is 
tall  of  stature,  and  is  stooping  to  facilitate  the  due  arrange- 
ment of  her  burden  by  the  hands  of  her  mistress.  She  is 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  uphold,  and  also  to  conoeal, 
what  she  bears,  being  impelled  to  the  last-mentioned  act,  by 
the  sound  arising  in  the  tent  from  the  body  of  Holofemes, 
which  although  dead,  has  drawn  up  an  arm  and  a  leg, 
thereby  causing  th^e  sound  in  question.  The  face  of  the 
servant  betrays  her  fear  of  some  one  entering  from  the 
Camp,  as  well  as  the  terror  caused  her  by  the  dead  bodj, 
a  picture  which  is  certainly  most  remarkable. 

But  more  beautiful  and  more  divine  than  even  this,  or 
indeed  than  any  of  those  yet  described,  is  the  Story  of  the 
Serpents  of  Moses,  which  Michelagnolo  has  placed  above  the 
left  side  of  the  Altar,  and  wherein  there  are  represented  the 
dropping  of  the  Serpents  on  the  people,  their  stings  and 
the  bites  they  inflict,  as  is  also  that  Serpent  of  Brass,  which 
Moses  himself  erected  on  a  staff.  In  this  picture  the  different 
modes  in  which  death  seizes  the  sufferers  is  rendered  vividly 
apparent,  many  of  those  not  yet  dead  are  obviously  hopeless 
of  recovery  ;  others  die  convulsed  with  the  fear  and  horror 
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which  that  acrid  venom  has  caused  them.  Many  are  throw- 
ing up  their  arms  in  agony ;  some  appear  to  be  paralysed : 
unable  to  move,  they  await  their  coming  doom  ;  and  in  other 
parts  are  beautifnl  heads,  giving  utterance  to  cries  of  des- 
peration, and  cast  backwards  in  the  horrors  of  hopeless 
anguish. 

Those  who,  looking  towards  the  Serpent  erected  by  Moses, 
perceive  their  pains  to  be  aUeviated,  are  also  admirably  de- 
picted.   They  turn  their  eyes  on  their  deliverer  with  infinite 
emotion,  and  one  of  these  groups  may  more  particularly  be 
specified,  that  of  a  Woman  namely,  supported  by  one  who 
sustains  her  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effectual  assistance 
rendered  by  him  who  gives  aid  is  no  less  manifest  than  is 
the  pressing  need  of  her  who  endures  that  fear  and  pain. 
The  story  of  Ahasuerus,  reclining  in  his  bed  and  causing 
the  Chronicles  to  be  read,  has  equal  merit.     The  figures  are 
very  fine,  and  among  them  are  three  men,  seated  at  a  table 
eating,  who  represent  the  deliberation  of  those  who  sought 
to  free  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  compass  the  death  of 
Haman.      The  figure  of  the  latter  is  likewise  seen  fore- 
shortened in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  ;  the  stake  which 
supports  his  person,  and  the  arm  which  he  stretches  before 
him  appearing  not  to  be  painted,  but  really  round,  and  in 
relief,  as  does  also  the  leg,  which  he  projects  outward,  and 
the  portions  of  the  body  which  are  bent  inward.     Thb  is 
indeed  a  figure  which,  among  all  beautiful  and  difficult  ones, 
is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  and  most  difficult.* 

But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  were  I  to  describe  all  the 
admirable  compositions  to  be  admired  in  these  stories.  The 
Genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs,  for  example,  commencing  with 
the  sons  of  Noah,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  descent  of 
Our  Saviour  Christ,  and  in  which  we  have  an  indescribable 
variety  of  figures,  vestments,  expressions,  and  phantasies  of 
various  kinds,  original  as  well  as  beautiful.  All  bear  the 
impress  of  genius,  many  of  the  figures  exhibit  the  most 
remarkable  foreshortenings,  and  every  one  of  the  details  is 
most  admirable.  Who  could  behold  without  astonishment 
the  powerful  figure  of  Josiah,  which  is  the  last  in  the  chapel, 

*  "  There  doubtless  must  have  been  infinite  difficulty  in  the  execution 
of  this  figure,"  remarks  an  Italian  commentator,  *^  since  it  is  painted  in 
the  angle  of  the  chapel,  and  is  partly  on  one  wall  and  partly  on  the 
other.** 
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and  where,  by  the  force  of  art,  the  yaulting,  which  in  £BCk 
does  here  spring  forward,  is  compelled,  by  the  bending  atti- 
tude of  that  figure,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  driren 
backwards  and  standing  upright  ?  such  is  the  knowledge  of 
design  here  displayed.  Oh,  truly  fortunate  age,  and  tbioe 
happy  artists !  Well  may  I  call  you  so,  since  in  your  d*y 
you  have  been  permitted  to  dispd  the  darkness  of  your  eyes 
by  the  light  of  so  illustrious  a  luminary,  and  behold  all  that 
was  difficult  rendered  dear  to  you  by  so  wonderful  and  ad- 
mirable a  master  1  The  renown  of  his  labours  renders  ym 
also  known,  and  increases  your  honour,  the  rather,  as  his 
hand  has  remoyed  that  bandage  which  you  had  before  the 
eyes  of  your  minds,  previously  full  of  dai^ness,  and  has  de- 
livered the  truth  from  that  falsehood  which  was  over-shadow- 
ing your  intellect.  Be  thankful  to  Heaven  therefore,  and 
strive  to  imitate  Michelagnolo  in  all  things. 

When  this  work  was  completed,  all  the  world  hastened 
from  every  part  to  behold  it,  and  having  done  so^  they  re- 
mained astonished  and  speechless.  The  Pope  rewarded 
Michelagnolo  with  rich  gifts,  and  was  ^icouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  to  project  still  greats  works ; 
wherefore,  the  artist  would  sometimes  remark,  in  respect  to 
the  extraordinary  favours  conferred  on  him,  that  be  saw  well 
the  Pope  did  esteem  his  abilities,  and  if  he  should  now  sad 
then  inflict  some  rudeness  by  a  peculiar  way  of  proving  his 
amicable*  feeling  towards  him,  yet  he  always  cured  the  wound 
by  gifts  and  distinguished  favours.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  when  Michelagnolo  requested  leave  from  his  Holi- 
ness to  pass  the  festival  of  San  Giovanni  in  Florence,  and 
begged  also  to  have  some  money  for  that  purpose.  Pope 
Julius  said,  *'  Well !  but  when  will  this  chapel  be  finished  T 
"  When  I  can,  Holy  Father,"  replied  our  artist,  and  the 
Pope,  who  had  a  staff  in  his  hand,  struck  Michelagnolo 
therewith,  exclaiming,  *'  When  I  can — ^when  I  can !  m 
make  thee  finish  it,  and  quickly,  as  thou  shalt  see."  Bot 
the  master  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  house  to  prepare  for 
his  journey  to  Florence,  before  the  Pontiff  sent  Cursio,t  lufl 

*  Bottari  dusents  trom  this  reading  and  would  haye  the  OMomMfeBM 
of  our  author  changed  fat  amarexgOy  or  amarevolexjsafhut  the  pieseot 
writer  conadem  the  reaeons  of  the  annotatora  who  reject  that  suppovd 
emendatbn,  to  have  greater  weight  than  those  adduced  by  the  accompiBhed 
churchman,  and  haa  consequently  adhered  to  the  text,  as  left  by  Yanii 

f  Or  rather  Accuisio,  as  Con^yi  properly  calls  him. — MaueUi. 
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chamberlain,  with  frve  hundred  crowns  to  pacify  him,  having 
some  fear  lest  Michelagnolo  should  play  him  a  prank,  as  he 
did  before.  The  chamberlain  excused  Pope  Julius  moreover,, 
declaring  that  these  things  must  all  be  considered  favours 
and  marks  of  kindness  ;  and  as  Michelagnolo  knew  the  dis- 
position of  the  Pontiff,  and  was,  after  all,  much  attached  to 
His  Holiness,  he  laughed  at  what  had  happened,  the  more 
readilj  as  things  of  this  kind  always  turned  to  his  profit, 
and  he  savr  well  that  the  Pope  did  lus  utmost  to  retain  him 
as  his  firiend. 

The  Chapel  being  finished.  Pope  Julius,  before  he  felt  the 
approaches  of  death,  conmianded  the  Cardinals  Santi  Quattro* 
and  Aginense,  his  nephews,  to  see  that  his  Tomb  (when  he 
died)  should  be  constructed  after  a  simpler  design  than  that 
at  first  adopted.     And  now^  Michelagnolo  set  himself  anew 
to  the  work  of  that  sepulchre  with  all  the  better  will,  as  he 
hoped  at  length  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  unimpeded  by 
those  fatiguing  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  assailed  him ;. 
but  he  was  tormented,   on  the   contrary,  with  unceasing 
vexations  and  turmoils  in  that  matter,  which  cost  him  more 
labour  and  trouble  than  any  other  work  of  his  whole  life  ; 
nay,  for  some  time  it  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  ingrati- 
tude towards  that  Pontiff  by  whom  he  had  been  so  highly 
valued  and  favoured.    Having  returned  to  the  chapel,  Michel- 
agnolo worked  at  it  continuaUy,  and  arranged  a  part  of  the 
deagns  for  the  fronts  of  the  fabric,  but  envious  Fortune 
would  not  permit  this  monument  to  have  a  conclusion  in 
barmony  with  the  magnificence  of  its  commencement.   Pope 
Julius  died,  and  on  the  creation  of  Pope  Leo  that  work  was 
laid  aside,  for  this  Pontiff,  no  less  enterprising  and  splendid 
in  his  undertakings  than  Julius,  w&s  anxious  to  leave  in  his 
native  city  of  Florence,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Pope, 
some  great  memorial  of  himself,  and  of  that  divine  artist 
who  was  his  fellow  citizen.     At  a  word,  he  desired  to  com- 
plete some  one  of  those  admirable  constructions  which  only  a 
great  prince,  such  as  he  was,  can  attempt ;  and  as  he  therefore 
commissioned  Michelagnolo  to  execute  the  fa9ade   of  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  which  had  been  built 
by  the  House  of  Medici,  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Julius  was  of 

*  The  Cardinal  Santi  Quattro  was  Lodovico  Milero  Valentino^  and  not 
Pncd,  who  was  created  Cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  the  successor  of  Julius. — JSd^ 
Flor^  1832-8. 
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necessity  left  unfinished,  Leo  not  contenting  himself  witli  the 
counsels  or  even  the  designs  of  Michelagnolo,  but  requiring 
him  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  works.  Yet  the  ma^ 
did  not  yield  without  such  resistance  as  was  possible  to  him, 
alleging  his  engagements  with  the  Cardinals  Santi  Qaattro 
and  Aginense,  to  whom  he  was  already  pledged  in  respect  of 
the  Tomb ;  but  His  Holiness  replied  that  he  was  not  to  think 
of  them,  he  (the  Holy  Father)  having  provided  for  that 
matter,  and  in  effect  he  did  procure  the  release  of  Mchd- 
agnolo  by  those  prelates,  promising  them  that  he  should  con- 
tinue his  preparations  for  the  Sepulchre,  by  working  at  the 
figures  destined  for  it  in  Florence,  as  he  had  previously  done. 
All  this  was,  nevertheless,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Cardinals,  as  well  as  Michelagnolo,  who  left  Kome  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

Much  talk,  nay  innumerable  discussions,  arose  on  ^e 
subject  of  the  works  to  be  executed  in  Florence  also,  seeing 
that  an  undertaking  like  that  of  the  Fa9ade  of  San  Lorenao 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  divided  among  many  persons ; 
in  regard  to  the  architecture  more  especially,  several  artists 
repaired  to  Home,  applying  to  the  Pope  for  the  direction 
thereof.  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  Antonio  da  San  Gallo^*  Andrea 
and  Jacopo  Sansovino,  with  the  graceful  Raffaello  da  Ur- 
bino,  having  all  made  designs  for  that  building :  the  latter 
did  indeed  afterwards  visit  Florence  for  a  similar  porpose. 

But  Michelagnolo  determined  to  prepare  the  model 
himself,  and  not  to  accept  any  guide,  or  permit  any  superior 
in  the  matter  of  the  architecture  :t  this  refusal  of  all  aid 
was  nevertheless  the  occasion  of  such  delays  that  neither  hj 
himself  nor  by  others  was  the  work  put  into  operation,  and 
the  masters  above-named  returned,  hopeless  of  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  to  their  accustomed  avocations.  Michelagnolo 
then  repaired  to  Carrara,  but  first  he  was  empower©!  to 
receive  a  thousand  crowns  from  Jacopo  Salviati,  and 
presented  himself  for  that  purpose  accordingly.  Now  it 
chanced  that  Jacopo  was  at  that  moment  shut  up  in  bis 
room,  ejigaged  on  matters  of  importance  with  certain  of  the 
citizens,  but  Michelagnolo  would  not  wait  for  an  audience, 

*  Giuliano  da  San  Grallo,  and  not  Antonio. — Botiari. 

f  A  model,  long  believed  to  be  that  here  mentioned,  will  be  found  in 
the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  Fme  AitSy  but  many  doubts  have  lateljr 
ariaen  as  to  ita  authenticity 
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and  departed,  without  saying  a  word,  for  Carrara.  Hearing 
of  the  master's  arrival  in  Florence,  but  not  seeing  him, 
Salviati  sent  the  thousand  crowns  after  him  to  Carrara, 
the  messenger  requiring  that  a  receipt  should  be  given  to 
him.  But  Michelagnolo  replied,  that  the  money  was  for 
expenses  on  the  Pope's  account  and  not  his  own,  adding 
that  the  messenger  might  carrj  it  back  if  he  chose  to  do  so, 
but  that  he,  Michelagnolo,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
receipts  and  acquittances  for  others  ;  whereupon  the  man 
became  alarmed,  and  returned  to  Jacopo  Salviati  without 
any  receipt. 

While    Michelagnolo    was   at    Carrara,   where  he  was 
causing  marbles  to  be  excavated  for  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Julius,  which  he  proposed  ultimately  to  complete,  as  well  as 
for  the  fagade  of  San  Lorenzo,  he  received  from  Pope  Leo  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  there  were  marbles,  of  equal  beauty 
and  excellence  with  those  of  Carrara,  to  be  found  in  the 
Florentine  dominions,  at  Serravezza  namely,  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Pietra  Santa,  called  Monte 
Altissimo.*     Now  Michelagnolo  was  already  aware  of  that 
circumstance  ;    but  it  seems  he  would  not  attend  to  it, 
perhaps  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Marchese  Alberigo, 
Lord  of  Carrara,  or  it  might  have  been  because  he  thought 
tfie  great  distance  to  be  passed  over  would  cause  loss  of  time, 
as  indeed  it  did.     He  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  go  to 
Serravezza,  although  protesting  that  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense would  be  greatly  increased  thereby,  as  proved  to  be 
the  case  in  the  beginning.    But  the  Pope  would  not  hear  a 
word  of  objection.     A  road  had  then  to  be  constructed  for 
many  miles  through  the  mountains,  and  for  this  rocks  were 
to  be  hewn  away,  while  it  was  needful  to  drive  piles,  in 
marshy  places,  many  of  which  intervened.     Michelagnolo 
thus  lost  several  years  in  fulfilling  the  Pope's  desire  ;  but 
finally  he  procured  five  columns  of  fine  proportion  from 
these  quarries,  one  of  them  being  now  on  the  Piazza  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  Florence,'!'  the  others  lie  on  the  shore.   Another 
result  of  the  matter  was  to  make  the  Marchese  Alberigo  a 

*  After  having  been  long  abandoned,  the  quarries  on  Monte  Altiesimo 
bare  lately  (1838)  been  re-opened,  and  are  now  worked  with  great  ac- 
^vij.—Ed.  Ftor,,  1832-8. 

t  An  opinion  was  said  to  prevail  in  old  times,  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
the  marbles  in  question  were  actually  buried  in  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo 
itaelf^ilfa«iff//f. 
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bitter  enemy  of  jSiicIielagnolo,  although  the  latter  wts  so 
little  to  blame. 

Other  marbles,  besides  the  columns  aboye-named,  were 
subsequently  procured  at  Serravezza^  where  ihej  liave 
been  now  lying  more  than  thirty  years  ;  but  Dake  Codmo 
has  given  orders  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  of  which 
there  are  still  two  miles  to  make,  over  ground  very  diffieolt 
to  manage,  when  the  transport  of  marbles  is  in  quesdoa; 
but  there  is  also  another  quarry,  which  was  discova%d  st 
that  time  by  Michelagnolo^  and  which  yields  excellent 
marble,  proper  for  the  completion  of  many  a  noble  under- 
taking. He  has  likewise  found  a  mountain  of  excessively 
hard  and  very  beautiful  vari-coloured  marble  in  the  suot 
place  of  Serravezza,  and  situate  beneath  Stazema,  a  vilk 
constructed  amidst  those  hills,  where  Duke  Cosimo  has  formed 
41  paved  road  more  than  four  miles  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  marbles  to  the  sea-shore. 

But  to  return  to  Michelagnolo,  who  had  now  again 
repaired  to  Florence.  Losing  much  time,  first  in  one  thing 
and  then  in  another,  he  made  a  model,  among  other  thing9» 
for  those  projecting  and  grated  windows  with  which  are 
furnished  the  rooms  at  the  angle  of  the  Palace,  in  one  of 
which  Giovanni  da  Udine  executed  the  paintings  and 
stucco-work  which  are  so  much  and  so  deservedly  extolled. 
He  also  caused  blinds,  in  perforated  copper,  to  be  made  by 
the  goldsmith  Piloto,  but  after  his  own  designs,  and  very 
admirable  they  certainly  are.*  Michelagnolo  coDSumed 
many  years,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  excavation  of  marbles ; 
it  is  true  that  he  prepared  models  in  wax  and  other 
requisites  for  the  great  undertakings  with  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  same  time,  but  the  execution  of  these  was 
•delayed  until  the  monies,  appropriated  by  the  Pontiff  for 
that  purpose,  had  been  expended  in  the  wars  of  Lombardy; 
and  at  the  death  of  Leo  the  works  thus  remained  inoom* 
plete,  nothing  having  been  accomplished  but  the  foond- 
Ations  of  the  Facade,  and  the  transport  of  a  great  cohunn 
from  Carrara  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo. 

The  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  completely  astounded  the  arts 
and  artists,  both  in  Rome  and  Florence ;  and  while  Adrian 
YI.  ruled,   Michelagnolo   employed  himself    in  the  last- 
named  city  with  the  Sepulchre  of  Julius.  But  when  Adrian 
*  These  copper  blinds  are  not  now  to  be  found. — JfasseOL 
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was  dead,  and  Clement  VJUL.  elected  in  bis  place,  the  latter 
proved  himself  equally  desirous  of  establishing  memoriab  to 
his  fame  in  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture, 
as  had  been  Lieo  and  his  other  predecessors.  It  was  at  this 
time,  1525,  that  Giorgio  Yasari,  then  a  boj,  was  taken  to 
Florence  bj  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  and  there  placed  to 
stadj  art  with  Michelagnolo  ;  but  the  latter  having  been 
sunmioned  to  Bome  bj  Pope  Clement,  who  had  commenced 
the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo;  with  the  New  Sacristy, 
wherein  he  proposed  to  erect  the  marble  tombs  of  his  fore- 
fathers, it  was  determined  that  Giorgio  should  go  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  before  Michelagnolo's  departure ;  the  master 
himsdf  repairing  to  the  workshop  of  Andrea,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconmiending  the  boy  to  his  care. 

Michelagnolo  then  proceeded  to  Bome  without  delay,  being 

much  harassed  by  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Francesco 

Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  complained  of  the  artist  greatly ; 

saying  that  he  had  received  sixteen  thousand  crowns  for 

the  Tomb,  yet  was  loitering  for  his  own  pleasure  in  Florence 

without  completing  the  same  :  he  added  threats,  to  the  effect 

that  if  Michelagnolo  did  not  finish  his  work,  he,  the  Duke, 

would  bring  him  to  an  evil  end.*    Arrived  in  Bome,  Pope 

Clement,  who  would  gladly  have  had  the  master's  time  at 

his  own  command,  advised  him  to  require  the  regulation  of 

his  accounts  from  the  agents  of  the  Duke,  when  it  seemed 

probable  that  they  would  be  found  his  debtors,  rather  than 

he  thdrs.     Thus  then  did  that  matter  remain ;  but  the  Pope 

and  Michelagnolo  taking  counsel  together  of  other  affairs,  it 

was  agreed  between  them  that  the  Sacristy  and  New  Library 

of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence  should  be  entirely  completed. 

The  master  thereupon,  leaving  Bome,  returned  to  Florence, 
and  there  erected  the  Cupola  which  we  now  see,  and  which 
he  caused  to  be  constructed  in  various  orders.  He  then 
inade  the  Goldsmith  Piloto  prepare  a  very  beautiful  ball  of 
seventy-two  facettes.  While  he  was  erecting  his  cupola, 
certain  of  his  friends  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  be  care- 

*  For  detulf  respecting  theie  matters  the  reader  may  consult  Bottari, 
letUre  Pittoriche,  tomo  iii.  See  also  Moreni,  in  his  introduction  to 
^  work  of  Freart  before  cited,  with  the  annotations  of  Ciampi  to  n 
|>ook  pnblidied  in  1834  from  the  MS.  of  a  letter  by  Michael  Angelo  now 
in  the  Biblioteca  Magliabecchiana,  and  entitled  Letters  di  Michelafkgeh 
VfTputUficarn  contra  le'calunnie  di  nemm  swh  nUpropoHio  delSepolcro 
^  Papa  OiuHo  JL,  &c  &&. 
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ful  to  have  his  lantern  very  different  from  that  of  Tilippo 
Brunelleschi :  to  whicfh  Michelagnolo  replied,  *^  I  can  make  a 
different  one  easily;  but  as  to  making  a  better,  that  I  cannot  do.'* 
He  decorated  the  inside  of  the  Sacristy  with  four  Tomhs,* 
to  enclose  the  remains  of  the  fathers  of  the  two  Popes, 
Lorenzo  the  elder  and  Giuliano  his  brother,  with  tboeeof 
Ginliano  the  brother  of  Leo,  and  of  Lorenzo  his  nephew.t 
Desiring  to  imitate  the  old  Sacristy  by  Filippo  Brunel- 
leschi, but  with  new  ornaments,  he  composed  a  decoration  of 
a  richer  and  more  varied  character  than  had  ever  before 
been  adopted,  either  by  ancient  or  modern  masters :  the 
beautiful  cornices,  the  capitals,  the  bases,  the  doors,  the 
niches,  and  the  tombs  themselves,  were  all  very  different 
from  those  in  common  use,  and  from  what  was  considered 
measure,  rule,  and  order,  by  Yitruvius  and  the  ancients,  to 
whose  rules  he  would  not  restrict  himself.  But  this  bold- 
ness on  his  part  has  encouraged  other  artists  to  an  injudi- 
cious imitation,  and  new  fancies  are  continually  seen,  msnj 
of  which  belong  to  grotteache  rather  than  to  the  wholesome 
rules  of  ornamentation. 

Artists  are  nevertheless  under  great  obligations  to  Micbel- 
agnolo,  seeing  that  he  has  thus  broken  the  barriers  and 
chains  whereby  they  were  perpetually  compelled  to  walk  in 
a  beaten  path,  while  he  still  more  effectually  completed  this 
liberation  and  made  known  his  own  views,  in  the  Library  of 
San  Lorenzo,  erected  at  the  same  place.  The  admirable 
distribution  of  the  windows,  the  construction  of  the  cdling, 
and  the  fine  entrance  of  the  Vestibule,  can  neuer  be  suffi- 
ciently extolled.  Boldness  and  grace  are  equally  conspicuoos 
in  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  part ;  in  the  cornices, 
corbels,  the  niches  for  statues,  the  commodious  staircase,  and 
its  fanciful  divisions — in  all  the  building,  at  a  word,  which 
is  so  unlike  the  common  fashion  of  treatment,  that  every  one 
stands  amazed  at  the  sight  thereof. 

About  this  time  Michelagnolo  sent  his  disciple,  Pietro 
Urbano  of  Pistoja,  to  Home,  there  to  execute  a  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  is  indeed  a  most  admirable  work: 

*  Michael  Angelo  constructed  two  monuments  only.  Our  author  moit 
probably  describ^  the  work  from  a  design  which  was  never  fully  completed 
— Bottari'. 

t  The  Tombs  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  are  those  of  Giuliano,  Du^o 
of  Nemours,  brother  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  I^renzo,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
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it  was  afterwards  erected  beside  the  principal  Chapel  in  tba 
Minerva*  by  M.  Antonio  Metelli. 

Then  followed  the  Sack  of  Eome  and  the  exile  of  the 
Medici  from  Florence :  and  in  this  change,  those  who 
goYemed  the  City  resolving  to  rebuild  the  fortifications, 
made  Michelagnolo  Commissary-general  of  the  whole  work.t 
In  that  capacity  he  prepared  numerous  designs,  adding 
much  to  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  more  especially  sur-  ^ 
rounding  the  hill  of  San  Miniato  with  bastions :  these  he 
did  not  form  in  the  usual  manner,  of  turf,  wood,  and  bundles 
of  faggots,  but  first  constructed  a  basement  of  oak,  chestnut, 
and  other  strong  materials,  using  rough  bricks  very  carefully 
levelled :  he  had  previously  been  despatched  by  the  Signoria 
of  Florence  to  Ferrara,  there  to  inspect  th^  fortifications  of 
artillery  and  munitions  of  Duke  Alfonso  L,  when  he  received 
many  proofs  of  favour  from  that  Noble,  who  begged  the 
master  to  execute  some  work  for  him  at  his  leisure ;  which 
Michelagnolo  promised  to  do. 

Having  returned  to  Florence,  he  proceeded  with  the  forti- 
flcations  of  the  city,  and  although  impeded  by  numerous 
engagements,  he  yet  contrived  to  paint  the  picture  pf  a  Leda 
for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.    This  work,  which  was  in  tempera, 
proved  to  be  a  divine  performance,  as  will  be  related  in  due 
tune.    He  also  continued  secretly  to  labour  at  the  Statues 
tor  the  Tombs  in   San  Lorenzo.     Michelagnolo  remained 
about  six  months  at   San  Miniato,   hastening  forward  the 
fences  of  the  Heights,  seeing  that  the  city  would  have 
^n  lost,  had  the  enemy  made  himself  master  of  that  point ; 
^e  consequently  devoted  the  most  zealous  attention  to  the 
^otks.    The   before-mentioned   Sacristy  was  also  making 
progress,  and  Michelagnolo  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
j^e  execution  of  seven  Statues  for  that  place,  some  of  which 
ne  completed  wholly,  others  only  in  part.     In  these,  as  well    ' 
^  in  the  architecture  of  the  Tombs,  all  are  compelled  to 
**^it  that  he  has  surpassed  every  artist  in  all  the  three  vo- 
cations.   Among  the  Statues,  either  rough-hewn,  or  finished 
"1  marble  by  Michelagnolo  for  that  Sacristy,  is  one  of  Our 
jyy-    This  is  a  seated  figure  with  the  limbs  crossed,  the 
■^ant  Christ  being  placed  astride  on  the  uppermost,  and 

%The  figure  still  retsdns  a  place  in  the  Church,  but  is  now  behind  the 
Altar. 
^  See  Varehi,  Storia,  lib.  viii. 
^OUv.  T 
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taming  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  sweetness  tofwards 
the  mother,  as  if  entreating  for  the  breast ;  while  the'Yu]g[i]v 
holding  him  with  one  hand  and  supporting  herself  with  the 
other,  is  bending  forward  to  give  it  him.  The  figures  are 
not  finished  in  every  part,  yet,  in  the  imperfection  of  whit 
is  merely  sketched,  there  clearly  appears  the  perfeetkn 
which  is  to  be  the  final  result. 

But  still  more  did  he  surprise  all  beholders  by  the  Tonibfi 
of  the  Dukes  (jTiuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  proceeded  on  the  conviction  that  Earth  ahme 
would  not  suffice  to  give  an  appropriate  burial-place  to  their 
greatness,  he  would  therefore  have  other  powers  of  the  worid 
to  take  part,  and  caused  the  Statues  to  be  placed  over  the 
Sarcophagus  in  iSuch  rich  sort  as  to  overshadow  the  same^ 
giving  to  the  one  Day  and  Night  namely,  and  to  the  other 
the  Dawn  and  the  Twilight.  All  these  Statues  are  beanti- 
ful,  whether  in  form  or  attitude,  while  the  muscular  develop- 
ment is  treated  with  so  much  judgment,  that  if  the  Art  of 
Sculpture  were  lost,  it  might,  by  their  means,  be  restcned  to 
all  its  pristine  lustre.  The  Statues  of  those  Princes,  m  their 
armour,  also  make  part  of  the  ornaments ;  Duke  Lorena^ 
thoughtful  and  reflective,  with  a  form  of  so  much  beaotj 
that  eyes  of  mortal  could  see  nothing  better ;  and  Dohe 
Giuliano,  haughty  of  aspect,  but  with  the  head,  the  throat, 
the  setting  of  the  eyes,  the  profile  of  the  nose,  the  chiseling  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  hair,  so  truly  divine,  as  are  also  the  hands, 
arms,  knees  and  feet,  with  aU  besides  indeed,  accomplished 
by  our  artist  in  this  place,  that  the  spectator  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  gazing,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  detach  his  eyes 
from  these  groups  ;  and,  of  a  truth,  he  who  shall  examioe 
the  beauty  of  the  buskins  and  cuirass,  must  bdieve  it  to 
be  celestial  rather  than  of  this  world.* 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Aurora  ? — a  nude  female  foroOf 
well  calculated  to  awake  deep  melancholy  in  the  soul,  and  to 
make  the  Art  of  Sculpture  cast  down  her  chiseL  Her  atti- 
tude shows  her  to  have  hastily  risen  from  her  bed,  while  she 
is  still  heavy  with  sleep ;  but  in  thus  awakening,  she  had 
found  the  eyes  of  that  great  prince  closed  in  death ;  where- 
fore she  turns  in  bitter  sorrow,  bewailing,  as  an  evidence  o( 
the  great  suffering  she  endures,  her  own  unchangeable  beauty. 

♦  The  reader  who  cannot  give  our  respectable  Giorgio  credit  for  the 
axtiBYBgance  and  bathos  of  this  phra8e,is  r^uctantly  leferred  to  the  oripnaL 
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Or  what  Bbftll  I  say  of  the  Night  ? — a  statue  not  rare  but 
unique.  Who,  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history,  has 
ever  seen  statues,  ancient  or  modem,  exhibiting  equsd  art  ? 
Not  only  is  there  here  the  repose  of  one  who  sleeps,  but  the 
grief  and  r^ret  of  one  who  has  lost  a  great  and  valued 
possession.  This  is  the  Night  that  obscures  all  those  who 
for  a  certain  time  expected,  I  will  not  say  to  surpass,  but  to 
equal  Michelagnola  In  this  figure  is  all  that  somnolency 
which  one  remarks  in  the  sleeping  form,  as  moulded  by 
Nature  herself ;  wherefore  many  verses,  both  in  Latin  and 
the  vulgar  tongue,  were  made  in  praise  of  our  artist's  work 
by  most  learned  persons,  as,  for  example,  those  which  follow, 
and  of  which  the  author  is  not  known.* 

The  Night  that  here  thou  seest,  in  graceful  guiBe 
Thus  sleeping,  by  an  Angel's  hand  was  carv^ 
In  this  pure  stone  ;  but  sleeping,  still  she  liyes. 
Awake  her  if  thou  doubtest,  and  she'll  speak. 

To  tiiese  words  Michelagnolo,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Nighty  replied  as  below : — 

Happy  am  I  to  sleep,  and  still  more  blest 
To  be  of  stone,  while  grief  and  shame  endure ; 
To  see,  nor  feel,  is  now  my  utmost  hope, 
Wherefore  speak  softly,  and  awake  me  not. 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  enmity,  which  constantly  exists 
between  Fortune  and  Genius,  had  su£Pered  this  work  to  attain 
completion,  Art  might  have  proved  to  Nature  that  she  is 
capable  of  far  surpassing  her  on  every  point. 

While  Michelagnolo  was  thus  labouring  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  love  at  such  works,  came  the  siege  of  Florence, 
which  too  effectually  impeded  the  completion  thereof;  this  took 
place  in  1529,  when  he  could  do  little  or  nothing  more,  the 
citizens  having  charged  him  with  the  care  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, as  we  have  said.  He  had  lent  the  Republic  a  thousand 
crowns ;  and,  as  he  made  one  of  the  Council  of  War,  called 
the  Nine,  he  turned  all  his  mind  and  thoughts  to  the  perfect- 
ing and  strengthening  of  the  defences.  But  at  length,  and 
"when  the  enemy's  troops  had  closed  round  the  city,  while  all 
hope  of  aid  was  gradudly  disappearing,  and  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  the  place  increased,  Michelagnolo,  who  felt  him- 
self to  be  in  a  position  not  suited  to  him,  resolved,  for  the 

*  The  author  was  6io  Battista  Strozzi.  See  NoHxie  degli  Uomini 
Uluttri  deW  Accademia  Fiorentina, 
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safety  of  his  person,  to  leave  Florence  and  repair  to  Venice, 
without  making  himself  known  to  any  one  by  the  way.*  He 
departed  secredy,  therefore,  by  the  road  of  Monte  Miniato, 
no  one  being  informed  of  his  purpose,  and  having  with  him 
only  his  disciple  Antonio  Mini,  and  the  goldsmith  Piloto,  his 
faithful  friend.  They  all  bore  a  sum  of  money,  each  having 
fastened  his  portion  into  his  doublet ;  and  having  reached 
Ferrara,  the  master  halted  to  refresh  himself. 

Here  the  suspicions  usual  in  time  of  war,  and  the  leitgne 
of  the  Emperor  and  Pope  against  Florence,  caused  the  Duke 
Alfonso  of  Ferrara  to  keep  strict  watch,  and  he  required  to 
be  secretly  informed  every  day  by  the  hosts  of  all  the 
strangers  whom  they  lodged ;  a  list  of  all  foreigners,  with  the 
countries  to  which  they  belonged,  being  carried  to  himdiuly. 
It  thus  happened,  that  although  Michelagnolo  desired  to 
remain  unknown,  yet  the  Duke,  made  aware  of  his  arrivil 
by  this  means,  greatly  rejoiced  thereat,  because  he  had  he- 
come  his  friend.  That  prince  was  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  delighted  in  works  of  genius  all  his  life  long.  He  in- 
stantly despatched  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  Court 
to  invite  Michelagnolo,  in  the  name  of  his  Excellency,  to  the 
Palace,  where  the  Duke  then  was  ;  these  Signori  being  or- 
dered to  conduct  him  thither  with  his  horses  and  all  his  bag- 
gage, and  to  give  him  commodious  apartments  in  the  Palace. 
Michelagnolo,  thus  finding  that  he  was  no  longer  master 
of  his  movements,  put  a  prood  face  on  the  matter,  and  accom- 
panied the  Ferrarese  nobles  to  the  presence  of  their  lord,  bat 
without  removing  his  baggage  from  the  hostelry.  The  Duke 
received  him  gi*aciously,  but  complained  of  his  reserve  and 
secrecy;  subsequently  making  him  rich  gifts,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  prevail  on  him  to  settle  in  Ferrara ;  but  to  this 
Michelagnolo  could  not  agree,  when  the  Duke  requested  that 
he  would  at  least  not  depart  while  the  war  continued,  and 
again  offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  our  artist  thanked 
the  Duke  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  turning  to  his  two 

*  Varchi  tells  us  that  Michael  Angelo  had  discovered  treasonable  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  Malatesta  Bi^Iione,  Captain-general  of  the  Flo- 
xentines  (who  was  in  treaty  with  the  Pope  for  the  betrayal  of  the  dty),  and 
had  made  this  circumstance  known  to  the  Gonfaloniere  Carducdo;  but  not 
finding  the  attention  he  expected,  then  resolved  to  secure  his  own  safety  br 
flight.  For  numerous  details  respecting  this  event,  see  also  Gaye,  Otr^ 
ieggio,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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travelling  companions,  be  remarked  that  he  had  brought 
12,000  crowns  with  him  to  Ferrara,  and  that  if  these  could 
be  of  any  service  to  the  Duke,  they  were  to  consider  his 
Excellency  as  much  master  of  them  as  himself.  The  Duke 
then  led  the  master  through  the  Palace  to  amuse  him  as  he  had 
previously  done  at  an  earlier  visit,  showing  him  all  the  fine 
works  in  his  possession,  among  others  his  own  Portrait  by 
the  hand  of  Titian,  which  Michelagnolo  greatly  extolled  : 
but  the  latter  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  rooms  in 
the  Palace,  and  insisted  on  returning  to  his  inn.  The  host 
then  received  various  supplies,  secretly  sent  from  the  Duke 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  our  artist,  and  was  forbidden 
to  accept  any  remuneration  when  his  guest  should  depart. 

From  Ferrara  Michelagnolo  repaired  to  Venice,  where 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  desired  to  make 
his  acquaintance ;  but  he,  who  had  never  any  very  high 
opinion  of  their  judgment  in  matters  concerning  his  voca- 
tion, left  the  Giudecca,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode, 
and  where,  as  it  is  said,  he  prepared  a  design,  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  Doge  Gritti,  for  the  Bridge  of  the  Bialto,  which  was 
declared  to  be  one  of  original  invention  and  extraordinary 
beauty.*     He  was  meanwhile  earnestly  entreated  to  return 
to  his  native  city,  and  not  to  abandon  his  works  there  ;  a 
safe  conduct  was  likewise  sent  him,  and,  moved  by  love  of 
his  native  place,  he  did  eventually  return,  but  not  without 
danger  to  his  life.     At  this  time  Michelagnolo  finished  the 
Leda,  which  he  was  painting,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  Alfonso,  and  which  was  afterwards  taken  into  France 
bj  his  disciple  Antonio  Mini.f     He  also  repaired  the  Cam- 
panile of  San  Miniato,  a  tower  which  effectually  harassed 
the  enemy  during  the  siege  with  its  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  Imperialists  then  assailed  it  with  heavy  cannon,  and, 
having  all  but  effected  a  breach,  would  soon  have  destroyed 
it  utterly,  had  not  Michelagnolo  found  means  to  oppose  sacks 
of  wool  and  thick  mattresses  to  the  artillery ;  but  he  did 
eventually  defend  it  with  success,  and  it  is  standing  to  this 
day. 

*  Many  distingubhed  artists  are  said  to  have  given  designs  for  this 
Bridge,  but  they  were  all  found  to  be  too  costly,  and  it  was  constructed  in 
1591  after  the  designs  of  Antonio  da  Ponte. 

t  Certain  details  respecting  this  painting,  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
prpTious  pages  of  the  present  work,  will  be  found  in  Waagen,  KUnstler 
vnd  Kumtwerke  in  England, 
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We  find  it  furthermore  related  that  Michdagnolo  at  that 
time  obtained  the  block  of  marble  nine  braccia  high,  which 
Pope  Clement,  in  the  contention  between  Baccio  Bandiaelli 
and  himself,  had  promised  to  the  former.  This  being  now 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  demanded  it  frrai  the 
Gronfaloniere,  who  granted  his  request,  although  Baccio  had 
already  made  his  model  and  diminished  the  stone  consider- 
ably by  the  commencement  of  his  rough-hewn  sketcL  Mi- 
chelagnolo  now  prepared  a  model  on  his  part,  which  was 
considered  a  very  fine  one  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Medio, 
the  marble  was  restored  to  BandinellL  The  war  having  been 
brought  to  an  end,  Baccio  Yalori,  commissioner  of  the  Fope» 
received  orders  to  arrest  and  imprison  some  of  the  more 
zealous  among  the  citizens,  the  Court  itself  caunng  Mchel- 
agnolo  to  be  sought  in  his  dwelling,  but  he,  doubtful  of  thdr 
intentions,  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  trusted  fineo^ 
where  he  remained  several  days.* 

But  when  the  first  bitterness  of  resentment  had  subsided, 
Pope  Clement)  remembering  the  ability  of  ]!ilchelagnok)^ 
commanded  that  he  should  be  sought  anew,  but  with  orders 
that  no  reproaches  should  be  addressed  to  him,  nay,  rather 
that  he  should  have  all  his  early  appointments  restored,  and 
should  proceed  with  the  works  of  San  Lorenzo,  M.  Giovam- 
battista  Figiovanni,  an  ancient  servant  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  and  prior  of  San  Lorenzo^  being  named  saperin- 
tendent  of  the  work.  Thus  re-assured,  Michelagiudo^  to 
make  a  friend  of  Baccio  Yalori,  commenced  a  figure  ia 
marble  of  three  braccia  high;  an  Apollo  namely,  dewing 
an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  but  did  not  quite  finish  it ;  it  is 
now  in  the  apartments  of  the  Prince  of  Florence,  and  al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  not  entirely  finished,f  is  a  work  of 
extraordinary  merit 

About  this  time  there  came  to  Michelagnolo  a  gentleQian 
of  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  heard  that  the 
master  had  completed  a  beautiful  work  for  him,  and  being 
unwilling  to  lose  such  a  jewel,  had  sent  the  gentleman  in 
question  to  secure  it,  who  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Florence 
than  he  sought  out  our  artist,  to  whom  he  presented  the 

*  The  Senator,  Filippo  Buonairoti,  aanued  Bottari  that  fak  gmt  an- 
cestor had  lain  concealed  in  the  hell-tower  of  the  Church  cf  San  l^ooolo^ 
heyond  the  Amo,  for  a  considerable  time. 

t  Now  in  the  western  Corridor  of  the  Uffi^ 
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letters  of  his  lord«  Having  received  him  oonrteoualj,  the 
master  then  showed  him  the  Leda ;  her  arm  thrown  around 
the  swan,  and  with  Castor  and  Pollux  proceeding  from  the 
^g  ;  a  large  picture  in  tempera.  The  Duke's  messenger, 
expecting,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Michelagnolo,  to  see 
some  great  thing,  but  who  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  excellence  and  power  of  art  displayed  in  that  figure, 
remarked  to  the  master,  *'0h,  this  is  but  a  very  trifling 
affair."  Whereupon  our  artist,  knowing  that  none  have 
better  judgment  in  a  matter  than  those  who  had  long 
experience  therein,  inquired  of  him  what  his  vocation  might 
be.  To  which  the  gentleman,  secretly  smiling  and  believing 
himself  not  to  be  known  for  such  to  Michelagnolo,  replied, 
"  I  am  a  merchant ;"  at  the  same  time  making  a  sort  of  jest 
of  the  question,  and  speaking  with  contemptuous  lightness 
of  the  industry  of  the  Florentines.  ^'  Aye,  indeed,''  replied 
Michelagnolo,  who  had  thoroughly  understood  the  sense  of 
his  words ;  *^  then  you  will  make  a  bad  bargain  for  your 
master  this  time ;  be  pleased  to  take  yourself  out  of  my 
sight" 

In  those  days  Antonio  Mini,  the  disciple  of  Michelagnolo, 
had  two  sisters  to  marry,  when  the  master  presented  the 
Leda  to  him,  some  few  days  after  the  conversation  just  re- 
lated, with  the  greater  part  of  the  designs  and  cartoons  which 
he  had  made,  a  most  noble  gift  indeed.  When  Antonio 
afterwards  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  France,  there- 
fore, he  carried  with  him  two  chests  of  models,  with  a  vast 
number  of  cartoons  finished  for  making  pictures,  some  of 
which  had  been  painted,  while  others  stiU  remained  to  be 
executed.  The  I^da  he  there  sold,  by  the  intermission  of 
oertain  merchants,  to  Francis  the  King  of  France ;  and  it  is 
now  at  Fontainebleau ;  but  the  cartoons  and  designs  were 
lost,  seeing  that  Antonio  died  before  he  had  been  long  in 
France,  when  those  treasures  were  stolen,  and  our  country 
was  thus  deprived,  to  her  incalculable  injury,  of  those  admir- 
able works  of  srt  The  Cartoon  of  the  Leda*  has,  however, 
letnmed  to  Florence,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Bernardo 
Vecchietti.     There  are  four  pieces  of  the  Cartoons  of  the 

*  The  origmal  Cartoon  of  the  Leda  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
ponenon  of  the  Vecchietti,  but  was  purchased  by  an  EngUshman  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  brought  to  England.  See  Boighini, 
Bipoto, 
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Chapel  also,  which  have  been  brought  back  hj  the  scalptor 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  are  now  held  by  the  heirs  of  Giro- 
lamo  degli  Albizzi.* 

Michelagnolo  now  thought  it  fitting  and  proper  that  he 
should  repair  to  Borne,  there  to  take  the  commands  of  Pope 
Clement,  who,  though  much  displeased,  was  yet  the  friend  of 
distinguished  men ;  His  Holiness  accordingly  forgave  all,  and 
ordered  him  to  return  to  Florence  with  a  commission  to  give 
the  ultimate  completion  to  the  Library  and  the  Sacristy  of 
San  Lorenzo.  By  way  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  the 
work  moreover,  the  large  number  of  Statues  required  for 
it  were  distributed  among  other  masters.  Tribolo  reodved 
two  ;  one  was  given  to  Eaffaello  da  Monte  Lupo  ;  and  ano- 
ther to  the  Servite  monk,  Fra  Giovan  Agnolo,  all  sculptors;! 
but  Michelagnolo  assisted  each  of  them,  making  rough 
models  in  clay  for  them  all.  While  these  masters,  therefore^ 
were  zealously  occupied  with  their  works,  Michelagnolo  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Library,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  finished 
after  his  models  by  the  Florentines  Caroto  and  Tasso,  both 
excellent  carvers  and  masters  in  wood-work ;  the  shelves  for 
the  books  being  executed  at  the  same  time  by  Battista  del 
Cinque  and  Ciapino  his  friend^  also  good  masters  in  their 
vocation ;  while,  to  give  the  work  its  final  perfection,  the 
famous  Giovanni  of  Udine  was  invited  to  Florence;  when 
he,  assisted  by  his  disciples  and  certain  Florentine  masters, 
adorned  the  Tribune  with  stucco-work  4  ^  these  artists 
labouring  zealously  to  bring  the  edifice  to  completion. 

Michelagnolo,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  to  have  his  statues 
also  in  readiness,  but  the  Pope  then  summoned  him  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of 
Sixtus  with  pictures,  as  he  had  already  done  the  ceiling  for 
Pope  Julius  IL  On  the  first  of  these  walls,  or  that  behind 
the  Altar,  Pope  Clement  commanded  him  to  paint  the  Last 
Judgment,  proposing  that  in  this  picture  he  should  display 

*  Of  Michael  Angelo's  drawings,  seventy-nine  are  now  in  the  Galleiy 
of  the  University  at  Oxford,  others  are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  there  were 
also  a  certain  number  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  at 
the  Hague,  and  others  will  be  found  at  Vienna. 

.f  The  whole  of  the  statues  were  not  completed,  and  there  still  remain 
twelve  empty  niches ;  the  nine  finished  and  erected  are  seven  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  two  by  Tribolo  and  Kaffaello  da  Montelupo. 

}  AH  the  stucco-work  has  disappeared,  but  the  wood-carving  still  re- 
mains. 
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all  that  the  art  of  design  is  capable  of  effecting ;  while  on 
the  opposite  wall,  and  over  the  principal  door,  the  Pontiff 
directed  that  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  and  that  of  the  Angels 
who  sinned  with  him,  should  be  depicted,  with  their  Expul- 
sion from  Heaven  and  Precipitation  to  the  centre  of  Hell. 
Of  these  subjects,  it  was  found  that  Michelagnolo  had  long 
before  made  sketches  and  designs,  one  of  them  being  after- 
wards put  into  execution,  in  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  in 
Rome,  bj  a  Sicilian  painter,  who  had  been  many  months 
with  Michelagnolo,  and  had  served  him  in  the  grinding  of 
his  colours.  The  picture,  which  is  in  fresco,  is  in  the  Tran- 
sept of  the  church,  at  the  Chapel  of  San  Gregorio  namely; 
and  although  badly  executed,  there  is  nevertheless  a  certain 
force  and  variety  in  the  attitudes  and  groups  of  those  nude 
figures  raining  down  from  heaven;  and  of  the  others,  which 
having  fallen  to  the  centre,  are  then  turned  into  frightful 
and  horrible  forms  of  Demons,  which  certainly  give  evidence 
of  extraordinary  power  of  fancy  and  invention. 

While  Michelagnolo  was  thus  busied  with  his  painting  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  no  day  passed  that  he  did  not  have  con- 
tentions with  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  accused 
him  of  having  received  sixteen  thousand  crowns  for  the  Tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  He  was  much  grieved  at  this  charge,  and 
though  now  become  old,  wished  to  finish  the  tomb,  since  so 
nnlooked-for  an  opportunity  had  been  presented  to  him  of 
returning  to  Rome,  whence  indeed  he  desired  never  to 
depart,  not  being  willing  to  remain  in  Florence,  because  he 
greatly  feared  the  Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  no  friend  of  his;  nay,  when  the  latter  had 
intimated  to  him,  through  the  Signer  Alessandro  Yitelli, 
that  he  must  repair  to  Florence,  there  to  select  a  better  site 
for  the  forts  and  citadel,  Michelagnolo  replied  that  he 
would  not  go  thither,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  Pope 
Clement. 

An  agreement  being  finally  arrived  at,  in  respect  to  the 
Tomb  of  Julius,  the  matter  was  arranged  on  this  wise  :*  the 
edifice  was  no  longer  to  be  an  isolated  fabric,  but  merely  a 
single  fa9ade,  executed  as  Michelagnolo  should  think  best, 
he  being  held  nevertheless  to  supply  to  it  six  Statues  by  his 

*  For  minute  details,  which  cannot  here  find  place,  see  Duppa's  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo;  or  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michelagjiolo,  Rome,  1553.  See 
also  Ciampi,  Leitera  eft  Michael  Angela,  as  before  cited. 
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own  hand.  Bj  tbis  contract*  the  Duke  of  Urbino  allowed 
Michelagnolo  to  work  daring  four  months  of  the  year  for 
Pope  Clement,  whether  in  Florence  or  wherever  dae  it 
might  please  the  Pontiff  to  employ  him ;  Michelagnoio  now 
believed  himself  to  have  obtained  quiet,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  his  work  of  the  Tomb  in  peace,  beeanae 
Pope  Clement,  eager  to  behold  the  ultimate  effort  and  force 
of  his  art  in  the  Chapel,  kept  him  perpetually  occupied  with 
those  paintings.  Yet,  while  giving  the  Pontiff  reason  to 
suppose  him  fullj  employed  with  them,  he  did  secretly  work 
on  the  Statues  for  the  Sepulchre.t 

In  the  year  1533,  Pope  Clement  died,^  when  the  works 
proceeding  at  the  Library  and  Sacristy  in  Florence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made,  were  not  yet  finiahed, 
were  at  once  laid  aside.  Michelagnok)  then  believed  himaelf 
to  be  free  and  at  liberty  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  Tomb 
of  Pope  Julius,  but  Paul  IIL  being  created  High  Pontiff, 
no  long  time  elapsed  before  our  artist  was  summoned  by  His 
Holiness,  who  received  him  with  great  favour,  declaring  that 
he  wished  the  master  to  enter  his  service  and  remain  near 
his  person;  Michelagnolo  excused  himself,  sajring,  he  was 
engaged  by  contract  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  until  the  Tomb 
should  be  completed;  but  Paul,  much  displeased,  replied, 
"  For  thirty  years  have  I  had  this  wish,  and  now  that  I  am 
Pope  will  you  disappoint  me?  That  contract  shall  be  torn 
up,  for  I  will  have  you  work  for  me,  come  what  may." 
Hearing  this,  Michelagnolo  was  tempted  to  leave  £ome  and 
£nd  means,  for  the  completion  of  the  Tomb  elsewhere.§  Yet, 
prudent  as  he  was,  and  fearing  the  power  of  the  Pontiff  be 
resolved  to  try  if  he  could  not  content  him  with  worda^  and 
so  keep  him  quiet  (seeing  that  he  was  already  so  old),  until 
some  new  change  might  ensue. 

Pope  Paul  meanwhile,  determined  to  have  some  important 
work  executed  by  Michelagnolo,  went  one  day  to  his  hoose 
with  ten  Cardinals,  and  then  demanded  to  see  all  the  Statues 

*  The  Duke's  letter  to  Michael  Angelo,  dated  March  6,  1542,  will  be 
found  in  Gaje,  he.  eit.  toI.  ii. 

t  For  details  respecting  Michael  Angelo's  occupatiooa  oi  this  period, 
and  the  inntation  which  he  received  firom  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Dnke  of 
Mantua,  see  Gaye,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii. 

i  Pope  Clement  died  on  the  25th  Sept.,  lBZ4t.^B(UtarL 

§  For  highly  interesting  details  of  this  period,  which  cannot  hen  find 
place,  see  Condiyi,  VUa  di  Miduhgnolo,  as  before  cited. 
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for  the  Tomb  of  Julius ;  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
admirable,  more  particularly  the  Moses,  which,  as  the  Car- 
dinal of  Mantua  remarked,  was  suffici^at  of  itself  to  do 
hononr  to  the  late  Pontiff.  The  Cartoons  and  designs  for  the 
walls  of  the  Chapel  were  next  examined,  these  also  amazed 
the  Pope  with  their  beauty,  and  he  again  pressed  Michel- 
agnolo  to  enter  his  service,  promising  to  persuade  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  to  content  himself  with  three  Statues  by 
the  hand  of  Michelagnolo,  who  might  cause  the  remain- 
ing three  to  be  executed  after  his  own  models  by  other 
good  artists.  And  His  Holiness  did  accordingly  so  arrange 
with  the  Duke's  agents,  that  a  new  contract  was  signed  by 
that  prince ;  but  Michelagnolo  proposed,  of  his  own  free 
will,  to  pay  for  the  three  Statues  wanting,  as  well  as  for  the 
aiasonry  of  the  sepulchre,  depositing  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  ducats  in  the  Bank  of  the  Strozzi  for  that 
purpose.  This  he  might  have  avoided,  had  it  pleased  him 
to  do  so;  but  having  d<Hie  that,  he  thought  he  had  made 
sufficient  sacrifices  for  so  laborious  and  vexatious  an  under- 
taking as  this  Tomb  had  proved  to  be,  and  he  then  caused 
it  to  be  erected,  at  San  Pietro  in  Yincola,  in  the  fdlowing 
manner. 

The  lower  basement,  with  its  carved  decorations,  has  four 
pedestals,  which  project  forwards  to  the  extent  required  for 
giving  room  to  a  figure  representing  a  Captive,  which  was 
originally  to  have  been  placed  on  each,  but  for  which  a 
terminal  figure  was  now  substituted;  the  lower  part  had 
thus  a  poor  appearance,  and  a  reversed  corbel  was  therefore 
added  at  the  feet  of  each.  Between  the  termini  are  three 
niches,  of  which  the  two  outermost  have  a  circular  form,  and 
were  to  have  received  figures  of  Victory ;  instead  of  which, 
the  one  had  now  Leah,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  as  the 
representative  of  Active  Life;  in  one  hand  she  holds  a 
mirror,  to  denote  the  circumspection  which  we  should  give 
to  our  actions ;  and  in  the  other  a  garland,  to  intimate  the 
▼irtues  which  adorn  our  lives  while  in  this  world,  and 
render  them  glorious  after  death.  The  opposite  niche 
received  Rebecca,  the  sister  of  Leah,  as  denoting  life  in 
Contemplation  ;*  her  hands  are  joined,  her  knees  are  bent, 
and  her  fiice  is  turned  upwards  as  in  ecstacy  of  spirit.  These 

*  The  leader  will  find  numerous  details  of  great  interest  respecting  this 
potion  of  the  work  in  Condivi,  he.  dU 
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Statues  were  executed  by  Michelagnolo  himself  in  less  than 
a  year. 

In  the  centre  is  the  third  niche,  but  this  is  of  a  square 
form,  having  been  originallj  intended  to  serve  as  the 
entrance  to  the  oval  temple,  wherein  the  quadrangular  sar- 
cophagus was  to  have  been  erected.  In  this  niche  there  is 
now  placed  the  beautiful  and  majestic  Statue  of  Moses,  of 
which  we  have  said  enough.  Over  the  heads  of  the  terminal 
figures,  which  serve  as  capitals,  there  are  the  ArchitiaTe, 
Frieze,  and  Cornice,  which  project  over  the  termim  and 
are  richlj  carved  in  foliage,  ovoH,  denticulations,  and  otlier 
ornaments.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  second  compartment 
without*  carving  of  any  kind,  but  with  termini  of  a  difEerent 
form,  and  other  figures,  standing  immediately  over  tiiose 
below,  they  stand  in  the  place  of  pilasters  with  varied 
cornices.  In  the  centre  of  this  compartment,  which  is  similar 
to  and  accompanies  that  below  in  all  its  parts,  is  an  opemng 
corresponding  with  the  niche  wherein  is  the  Moses;  and 
liere,  supported  by  the  ressaults  of  the  cornice,  is  a  marUe 
sarcophagus  on  which  is  the  recumbent  Statue  of  P(^ 
Julius  II.  executed  by  the  sculptor  Maso  dal  Bosco.*  Im- 
mediately over  this  and  within  a  niche  is  the  figure  of  Onr 
Lady  holding  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms,  and  executed. 
ai\er  the  model  of  Michelagnolo,  by  the  sculptor  Scherano 
da  Settignano.  These  are  tolerably  good  statues ;  and 
in  two  other  niches,  also  of  a  square  form,  are  two  larger 
statues,  a  Prophet  and  a  Sybil  namely,  both  seated;  they  are 
placed  immediately  over  the  figures  representiiisr  Active  life 
and  Life  in  Contemplation.  These  were  made  by  Ra£Mb 
da  Montelupo,  as  we  have  said  in  the  life  of  Bacdo  lus 
father,  but  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  Michelagnolo. 

This  part  of  the  Tomb  was  surmounted  by  a  ricUj 
decorated  cornice,  which  formed  the  summit  of  the  whole, 
and  projected  considerably  over  the  whole  firont  of  the  woi^ 
At  the  ends  of  the  same,  and  above  the  Termini,  stand 
Candelabra  of  marble ;  and  in  the  centre,  or  over  the  Ftv^het 
and  Sybil,  are  the  Arms  of  Julius  IL  Within  each  of  the 
niches,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  window 
for  the  convenience  of  the  monks  who  serve  the  chnrdi ; 
the  choir  being  behind  this  monument,  these  windows  pennit 
the  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  churchy  and  allow  the  divine 
*  This  is  believed  to  be  Maso  Bosooli,  the  disciple  of  Andica  SansonMi 
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offices  to  be  seen.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  work  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  one,  although  wanting  much  of 
the  magnificence  promised  by  the  first  design.* 

Michelagnolo  had  now  resolved,  since  he  could  not  do 
otherwise,  to  enter  the  service  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  com- 
manded him  to  continue  the  paintings  ordered  by  Pope 
Clement,  without  departing  in  any  manner  from  the  earlier 
plans    and    inventions,   which  had  been  laid  before  His 
Holiness  ;  for  the  latter  held  the  genius  of  Michelagnolo 
in  great  respect ;  nay,  the  love  and  admiration  which  he  felt 
for  him  were  such  that  he  desired  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  to  do  him  pleasure.     Of  this  there  was  a  proof  in  the 
fact  that  Pope  Paul  desired  to  have  his  own  Arms  placed 
beneath  the  Statue  of  the  Prophet  Jonas,  where  those  of 
Julius  IL  had  previously  been.     But  when  the  master,  not 
wishing  to  do  wrong  to  Julius  and  Clement,  declined  to 
execute  them  there,  saying  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  do 
so,  His  Holiness   yielded  at  once,  that  he  might  not  give 
Michelagnolo  pain,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  man  who  followed  the  right  and  just  alone, 
without  flattery  or  undue  respect  of  persons ;  a  thing  to 
which  the  great  are  but  little  accustomed. 

Michelagnolo  now  caused  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
wall  of  the  Chapel,  a  sort  of  escarpment,  carefully  built  of 
well-burnt  and  nicely  chosen  bricks,  and  projecting  half  a 
braccio  at  the  summit,  in  such  sort  that  no  dust  or  other  soil 
could  lodge  on  the  work.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  details  as  regards  the  compositions  or  inventions  of  this 
story,  because  there  have  been  so  many  prints,  great  and 
small,  made  from  it  that  I  need  not  waste  my  time  in  describ- 
ing the  same.t  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  this 
extraordinary  master  was  no  other  than  the  representation 
hy  the  pencil  of  the  humsin  form,  in  the  absolute  perfection 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  atti- 
tude, with  the  passions,  emotions,  and  afiections  of  the  soul, 
expressed  with  equal  force  and  truth :  it  was  sufficient  to 
bim  to  treat  that  branch  of  art  wherein  he  was  superior  to 
all,  and  to  lay  open  to  others  the  grandeur  of  manner  that 
might  be  attained  in  the  nude  form,  by  the  display  of  what 
lie  could  himself  efiect  in  the  difficulties  of  design,  -thus 

*  Ciacconio,  torn.  iii.  p.  247,  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  Tomb. 
t  The  largest  print  of  this  work  is  that  published  in  fifteen  plates,  to  be 
nnited  into  one,  by  C.  M.  Metz,  in  1803. 
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facilitating  the  practice  of  art  in  its  principal  object,  wbkLig^ 
the  human  form.  Keeping  this  end  in  view,  he  gare  bat 
slight  attention  to  the  attractions  of  colouriiig,  or  to  the 
caprices  and  new  phantasies  of  certain  delicate  mimitue^ 
which  some  painters,  and  not  perhaps  without  good  show  <^ 
reason,  have  been  especially  careful  to  cultivata  Many, 
indeed,  who  have  not  possessed  Michelagnolo's  distinction 
in  design,  have  sought  by  the  variety  of  their  tints  and 
shades  of  colouring,  by  many  fanciful  and  varied  inventionfl, 
or,  in  short,  by  some  other  method  of  proceeding,  to  make 
their  way  to  a  place  beside  the  first  masters  ;  bat  Michd- 
agnolo,  taking  firm  ground  on  the  most  recondite  principles 
of  art,  has  made  manifest  to  all  who  know  enough  to  profit 
by  his  teaching,  the  means  by  which  they  may  attain  per- 
fection. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.     Michelagnolo  had  bioagfat 
three-fourths  of  the  work  to  completion,  when  Pope  Pad 
went  to  see  it ;  and  Messer  Biagio  da  Cesena,  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  a  very  punctilious  man,  being  in  the  Ghapd 
with  the  Pontiff,  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  per- 
formance.    To  this  he  replied,  that  it  was  a  very  improper 
thing  to  paint  so  many  nude  forms,  all  showing  their  naked- 
ness in  that  shameless  fashion,  in  so  highly  honoured  a  place; 
adding  that  such  pictures  were  better  suited  to  a  bath-room, 
or  a  road-side  wine-shop,  than  to  the  chapel  of  a  Pope. 
Displeased  by  these  remarks,  Michelagnolo  resolved  to  be 
avenged  ;  and  Messer  Biagio  had  no  sooner  departed  than 
our  artist  drew  his  portrait  from  memory,  without  requiriiig 
a  further  sitting,  and  placed  him  in  Hell  under  the  figure  d 
Minos,  with  a  great  serpent  wound  round  his  limbs,*  and 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  devils  :  nor  did  the 
entreaties  of  Messer  Biagio  to  the  Pope  and  liGchelagnolo^ 
that  this  portrait  might  be  removed,  suffice  to  prevail  on  the 
master  to  consent ;  it  was  left  as  first  depicted,  a  menumal  of 
that  event,  and  may  still  be  seen.| 

*  Bound  the  waist  that  is  to  say,  and  not  lound  the  limhs,  Michad 
Angelo  having  followed  the  reading  of  Dante,  his  devoted  adminUoa  of 
whom  is  well  known. 

t  The  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  to  Messer  Biagio's  plaints  hf  tfe 
comforting  assurance  that,  *'  If  the  painter  had  put  thee  into  Puig>ioiT>I 
would  have  done  all  I  could  for  thee,  but  since  he  hath  sent  thee  to  Hdl, 
it  is  useless  for  thee  to  come  to  me,  since  thence,  as  thou  Imowest,  iw^ 
est  redemption 
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It  chanoed  about  this  time  that  Michelagnolo  fell  from  a 
no  inconsiderable  height  of  the  scafiTolding  around  this  work 
and  hurt  his  leg,  jet  in  the  pain  and  anger  this  caused  him 
he  would  suffer  no  surgeon  to  approach  his  bed  ;  wherefore 
the  Florentine  physician.  Maestro  Baccio  Bontini,  the  friend 
of  Michelagnolo,  and  a  great  admirer  of  his  genius,  who  was 
a  very  eccentric  person,  taking  compassion  on  his  state,  went 
one  day  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  house.  Obtaining  no 
reply,  either  from  his  neighbours  or  himself,  he  strove  ta 
make  his  way  in  by  a  secret  entrance^  and  from  room  to 
room  at  length  arrived  at  that  wherein  the  master  lay.  He 
found  him  in  a  desperate  state,  but  from  that  moment  he 
would  not  leave  his  bed-side,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the 
patient  until  he  had  effectually  cured  the  injured  leg. 

His  malady  overcome,  and  having  returned  to  his  work, 
the  master  laboured  thereat  continually  for  some  months, 
when  he  brought  it  to  an  end,  giving  so  much  force  to  the 
figures  of  the  same,  that  they  verified  the  description  of 
Bante, — "  Dead  are  the  dead,  the  living  seem  to  live.'*    The 
sufferings  of  the  condemned  and  the  joys  of  the  blessed  are 
exhibited  with  equal  truth ;  wherefore,  this  painting  being 
giv^  to  view,  Michelagnolo  was  found  to  have  surpassed 
not  only  all  the  early  masters  who  had  painted  in  that  Chapel, 
bat  himself  also,  having  resolved,  as  respected  the  ceiling 
which  had  rendered  him  so  celebrated,  to  be  his  own  con- 
queror ;  here,  therefore,  he  had  by  very  far  exceeded  that 
work,  having  imagined  to  himself  til  the  terrors  of  the  last  day 
with  the  most  vivid  force  of  reality.     Por  the  greater  pain 
of  those  who  have  not  passed  their  lives  well,  he  has  repre* 
seated  all  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  as  presenting 
itaelf  to  their  view  ;  the  cross,  the  column,  the  lance,  the 
sponge,  the  nails,  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  being  all  borne 
in  the  air  by  nude  figures;  whose  difficult  and  varied 
movements  are  executed  with  infinite  facility.     The  seated 
figure  of  our  Lord,  with  a  countenance  terrible  in  anger,  is 
tamed  towards  the  condemned,  on  whom  he  thunders  ana- 
thema, not  without  great  horror  on  the  part  of  Our  Lady, 
who,  wrapt  in  her  mantle,  is  the  witness  of  that  destruction. 
There  are,  besides,  a  vast  number  of  figures,  Prophets,^ 
and  Apostles,  surrounding  the  Saviour ;  those  of  Adam  and 
St  Peter  are  more  especially  conspicuous,  and  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  so ;  the  one  as  the  first  parent  of 
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those  thus  brought  to  judgment,   the  other  as  being  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion.     At  the  feet  of  Christ  is 
a  most  beautiful  figure  of  San  Bartolommeo,  holding  forth 
the  skin  of  which  he  was  deprived ;  with  a  nude  figure  (^ 
San  Lorenzo,  and  those  of  other  saints  male  and  female,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  other  forms  of  men  and  women, 
some  near  and  some  at  greater  distance,  who  embrace  each 
other  and  express  their  joy ;  they,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
as  the  reward  of  their  good  works,  having  secured  eteroaL 
blessedness.     Beneath  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  are  the  seven 
Angels  with  the  seven  trumpets,  described  by  St.  John  the 
Evangelist ;  and  as  they  summon  all  to  judgment,  the  terri- 
ble expression  of  their  faces  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
Among  the  angels,  there  are  two  holding  the  Book  of  Life; 
while  near  them  on  one  side,  and  not  without  admirable  fore- 
thought, are  the  seven  mortal  sins  in  the  form  of  demons: 
they  are  struggling  to  drag  down  to  hell  the  souls  which  are 
fiying,  with  beautiful  attitudes  and  admirable  foreshorten- 
ings,  towards  heaven. 

Nor  has  our  artist  hesitated  to  show  the  world  how,  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  these  forms  retake  their  fiesh  and  bones 
from  the  earth  itself,  and  how,  assisted  by  others,  already 
risen  to  life,  they  are  soaring  into  the  heavens,  the  blessed 
spirits  above  also  lending  them  aid ;  every  part  exiiibits  the 
peculiarities  that  may  be  supposed  best  suited  to  such  a 
work:  the  master  having  made  sketches  and  endured  fadgues 
of  all  kinds,  as  indeed  may  be  clearly  perceived  throughout 
the  whole.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  particularly  manifest  in 
the  barque  of  Charon,  who  stands  in  an  attitude  of  furious 
anger,  striking  with  his  oars  at  the  souls  which  are  dragged 
into  the  boat  by  the  devils  ;  as  Michelagnolo  s  most  beloved 
author,  Dante,  has  described  him,  when  he  says, — 

Charon,  the  demon,  with  the  eyes  of  brass. 
Calls  the  sad  troops,  and  having  gathered  all. 
Smites  with  raised  oar  the  wretch  that  dares  delay. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  adequately  to  describe  the  variety 
displayed  in  the  heads  of  those  devils,  which  are  truly  mons- 
ters of  hell.  In  the  sinners  also,  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted, with  their  fear  of  eternal  punishment  for  the  same, 
are  equally  manifest ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of 
this  work,  the  harmony  with  which  it  is  executed  is  so  extra- 
ordinary that  the  pictures  appear  as  if  all  painted  in  the  same 
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lay,  ^f^hile  the  delicacy  of  their  finish  surpasses  that  of  any 
miniature.  But  of  a  truth  the  number  of  the  figures,  with 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  composition,  are  such,  while 
the  expression  of  every  passion  proper  to  humanity  is  so 
fully  and  so  wonderfully  expressed,  that  no  words  could  do 
the  work  justice.  The  proud,  the  envious,  the  avaricious, 
or  the  luxurious,  are  easily  distinguished  by  one  who  ex- 
amines with  judgment,  the  master  having  given  his  attention 
to  every  point,  and  maintained  the  truth  of  Nature  in  each 
expression,  attitude,  and  circumstance,  of  whatever  kind ;  a 
thing  which,  however  great  and  admirable,  was  not  impossi- 
ble to  Michelagnolo,  who  was  ever  prudent  and  observing. 
He  had  seen  many  men  and  lived  much  in  tHe  world,  thereby 
acquiring  the  knowledge  which  philosophers  seek  to  obtain 
from  books  and  reflection. 

The  man  of  judgment  and  one  well  versed  in  Art  will  here 
perceive  the  latter  in  all  its  force,  and  wUl  discover  thoughts 
and  emotions  in  these  figures  such  as  were  never  depicted  by 
any  other  than  Michelagnolo  himself.     Here  we  may  learn 
how  the  attitude  may  be  varied  even  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary gestures  of  young  men  and  old,  male  and  female  ; 
and  who  can  fail  to  perceive  herein  the  greatness  of  his  art, 
as  well  as  the  grace  which  had  been  imparted  to  him  by 
Nature,  when  they  move  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  almost 
as  they  do  those  of  men  well  versed  in  the  matter  ?     Fore- 
shortenings  are  here  seen  which  give  the  appearance  of  the 
most  perfect  relief,  with  a  softness  and  delicacy  of  every  part, 
showing  what  paintings  may  be  when  executed  by  good  and 
true  masters  :  but  in  some  of  these  figures  there  are  outlines 
tamed  by  Michelagnolo  in  a  manner  that  could  have  been 
effected  by  no  other  than  himself.     At  a  word,  we  have  here 
the  true  Last  Judgment,  the  real  Condemnation,  the  efiectual 
Hesurrection.     For  our  arts  this  work  is,  in  short,  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  picture  sent  by  God  to  men,  thereby  to 
show  them  how  Fate  proceeds,  when  spirits  of  the  highest 
order  are  permitted  to  descend  to  this  our  earth,  bearing 
within  them  the  grace  and  divinity  of  knowledge  as  innate, 
or  a  part  of  themselves.     Those  who  had  before  believed 
themselves  acquainted  with  Art,  are  led  bound  and  captive 
by  the  work  before  us,  and,  gazing  on  the  evidence  of  power 
m  these  contours,  they  tremble  and  fear  as  if  some  greet 
Spirit  had  possessed  himself  of  the  art  of  design ;  examin- 

YOL.  V.  u 
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ing  tiiese  laboors,  their  senses  are  bewildered  at  the  mere 
thought  of  what  other  paintings  executed,  or  to  be  executed, 
most  needs  appear,  when  brought  into  oompariaon  with  du» 
paragon. 

Tralj  fortunate  maj  that  man  be  esteemed,  and  iuppj 
are  his  recollections,  who  has  been  privileged  to  behold  this 
wonder  of  our  age.  Thrice  blessed  and  fortunate  art  thou, 
O  Paul  in.,  since  G-od  has  permitted  that  und^r  tfay  pro- 
tection was  sheltered  that  renown  which  the  pens  of  writen 
shall  give  to  his  memory  and  thine  own  !  How  highlj  are 
thj  merits  enhanced  bj  his  art  I*  A  great  happiness,  moiv- 
oyer,  has  most  assuredly  been  his  birth  for  the  artists  of 
our  time,  since  by  the  hand  of  Michelagnolo  has  been  re- 
moved the  veil  of  all  those  difficulties  which  had  prevJoasIr 
concealed  the  features  of  Fainting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture ;  seeing  that  in  his  works  he  has  given  the  scdutioo  of 
eveTj  difficulty  in  each  one  of  those  arts. 

At  this  work  Michelagnolo  laboured  eight  years.  He 
gave  it  to  public  view  on  Christmas  day,  and  (as  I  think)  io 
the  year  1541.  This  he  did  to  the  amasement  and  deligfatt 
not  of  Bome  only  but  of  the  whole  world.  For  myself,  I 
who  was  at  Venice  that  year,  and  went  to  Rome  to  see  it, 
was  utterly  astounded  thereby.f 

Now  Pope  Paul  had  caused  a  Chapel,  called  the  Fftohne^ 
to  be  built  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  as  we  have  before 
related,  in  imitation  of  that  erected  by  Nicholas  V.,  and 
he  now  resolved  that  Michelagnolo  should  there  punt  two 
large  stories  ;  in  one  of  them  our  artist  accordingly  depicted 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul :  Our  Saviour  Christ  is  seen  in 
the  air  above,  with  a  multitude  of  angels,  nude  figures, 
exhibiting  the  most  graceful  movements.  On  the  eartb 
beneath  them  lies  Paul,  fallen  from  his  liorse,  stunned  tnd 
bewildered  ;  some  of  the  soldiers  standing  around  are  about 
to  raise  him  up,  while  others,  terrified  by  the  voice  and  the 
majesty  of  Christ,  are  betaking  themselves  to  flight :  their 
movements  and  attitudes  are  of  singular  beauty ;  the  bone 

*  Let  our  readerB  take  patience,  remembering  that  Micbael  Angelo  vbs 
tihe  revered  and  beloyed  master  of  our  excdlent  Gioigio. 

t  Michael  Angelo  caused  a  copy  in  oil  to  be  made  by  Maradlo  Tem^i 
for  tiie  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  and  jGrem  the  Palace  of  that  Hoo* 
this  picture  ultimately  came  into  the  poaseasion  of  the  Kipg  of  Naples' 
Of  the  numerous  engravings  from  the  Last  Judgment  we  haTe  not  tgtf' 
here  to  make  mention. 
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likewise,  endeavonring  to  fiy  ^m  the  place,  appears  to 
hurrj  after  him  the  servant  who  is  seeking  to  restrain  the 
velocity  of  his  course ;  the  whole  story  indeed  offers  evidence 
of  extraordinary  power  and  design.  In  the  second  picture 
is  the  Cmci£xion  of  St.  Peter,  a  most  beautiful  figure  bound 
naked  to  the  Cross.  The  executioners  have  made  a  hole  in 
the  earth  wherein  they  are  about  to  fix  the  cross,  that  the 
martyr  may  remain  crucified  with  his  feet  in  the  air;  a 
picture  full  of  fine  thought  and  consideration.* 

The  attention  of   Michelagnolo  was   constantly  directed 
towarcb  the  highest  perfection  of  art,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where ;    we  are  therefore  not  here  to  look  for  landscapes, 
trees,  buildings,  or  any  other  variety  of  atti*action,  £ot  these 
he  never  regarded ;  perhaps  because  he  would  not  abase  his 
great  genius  to  such  matters.     These  were  his  last  pictures, 
they  were  painted  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  as  he  tokl 
me  himself,  at  great  cost  of  fatigue,  seeing  that  painting,  and 
more  especially  &esco,  is  not  the  work  of  those  who  have 
passed  a  certain  age.      Michelagnolo  now  arranged  that 
Perino  del  Yaga,  a  most  excellent  painter,  should  decorate 
the  ceiling  with  stucco-work  and  painting  after  his  designs, 
and  to  this  Pope  Paul  III.  consented ;  but  the  work  being 
delayed,  nothing  more  was  done,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case 
with  many  undertakings,  which  the  irresolution  of  artists  or 
the  indifference  of  princes  has  caused  to  be  left  unfinished. 

Pope  Paul  had  begun  to  fortify  the  Borgo,  and  had  called 
Antonio  Sangallo,  with  many  of  the  Roman  nobles,  to  counsel 
in  that  matter,  but  knowing  that  Michelagnolo  had  directed 
the  fortifications  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  he  determined, 
after  many  disputes,  to  ask  his  opinion  also.  Thinking  differ- 
ently to  Sangallo  and  most  of  the  others,  Michelagnolo  never- 
theless uttered  his  thoughts  plainly,  when  SangaJlo  told  him 
that  sculpture  and  painting  were  his  arts,  and  not  fortification : 
to  this  Michelagnolo  replied,  that  of  sculpture  and  painting 
he  knew  but  little  ;  of  fortification,  on  the  contrary,  the  much 
he  had  thought  of  it^  with  what  he  had  accomplished,  had 
taught  him  more  than  had  ever  been  known  by  Sangallo  and 
all  his  house  put  together.  He  then  proceeded,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all,  to  point  out  the  errrors  that  had  been  committed. 
One  word  calling  forth  another,  the  Pope  was  compelled  to 

*  These  paintings,  which  had  been  much  injuxed  hj  dmt  and  moke, 
^▼e  of  late  yean  been  carefully  cleaned. — Fortier* 

V  2 
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impose  silence  on  every  one  ;  but  no  long  time  afterwards, 
Michelagnolo  brought  the  whole  fortification  of  the  Borgo, 
designed  in  such  sort  as  to  throw  light  over  all  that  remained 
to  be  done ;  and  this,  opening  the  eyes  of  each  person  con- 
cerned, caused  the  great  gate  of  Santo  Spirito,  designed  by 
Sangallo,  and  then  near  its  conclusion,  to  be  discontinood 
and  to  remain  unfinished. 

The  active  spirit  of  Michelagnolo  could  not  endure  to 
continue  unoccupied ;  and  not  being  able  to  paint  any  longer, 
he  set  himself  to  work  on  a  piece  of  marble,  whence  he  pro- 
posed to  extract  a  Fieta,  consisting  of  four  figures  larger 
than  life ;  doing  this  for  his  amusement  and  pastime  as  he 
said,  and  because  the  use  of  the  hammer  kept  him  in  health. 
Our  Saviour  Christ,  as  taken  from  the  Cross,  is  supported  by 
the  Virgin  Mother,  who  is  powerfully  aided  by  Nicodemus, 
a  figure  standing  beneath,  with  the  feet  firmly  fixed  on  the 
earth.  One  of  the  Maries  also,  perceiving  that  the  powe» 
of  Our  Lady  are  about  to  fail,  comes  also  to  her  aid,  as,  over- 
come by  her  grief,  she  can  no  longer  support  the  form  of  her 
Son.  A  dead  body  equal  to  this  of  Christ  could  not  possibly 
be  found ;  sinking  with  the  limbs  in  perfect  abandonment, 
the  attitude  is  difierent  from  that  of  any  other,  not  of 
Michelagnolo's  own  execution  only,  but  of  any  that  has 
ever  been  made.  The  work  is  such  as  has  rarely  been 
extracted  from  a  single  stone,  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  as  well 
as  laborious  one,  but,  as  will  be  related  hereafter,  it  sufiered 
many  mishaps,*  and  ultimately  remained  unfinished ;  although 
Michelagnolo  had  intended  this  group  to  serve  as  his  own 
monument,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  altar  near  which  he  hoped  I 
to  be  laid  to  his  final  rest. 

In  the  year  1546,  it  chanced  that  Antonio  da  San  Gall<> 
died ;  a  Director  for  the  fabric  of  San  Pietro  was  required, 
and  there  were  various  opinions  as  to  who  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  office  ;  at  length,  and,  as  I  believe, 
inspired  by  Gk>d,  His  Holiness  resolved  to  send  for  Michel- 
agnolo. Being  asked  if  he  would  undertake  the  work,  th? 
master  replied  that  he  would  not,  architecture  not  being  his 
vocation  ;  but  when  entreaties  were  found  useless,  the  Pope 
commanded  him  to  accept  the  trust,  and  to  his  infinite  regret 

*  It  remained  for  many  years  in  the  sculpture  room  of  the  CSupel  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  but  in  the  year  1722,  it  was  placed  behind  the  High  Altar  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence. ' 
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he  was  compelled  to  obey.  One  day  among  others  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  building  accordingly,  to  see  the  model  in 
wood  prepared  by  Sangallo,  and  to  examine  the  fabric,  the 
whole  party  of  the  Sangallicans  came  to  meet  him,  and  in 
the  best  terms  they  could  find,  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  his  appointment,  remarking  that  the  model  before  them 
was  a  field  on  which  he  need  never  want  pasture.  "  You 
speak  well,*'  replied  Michelagnolo,  intending  to  imply  (as 
he  declared  to  one  who  was  his  friend)  that  the  pasture 
was  good  for  sheep  and  oxen  and  other  animals  who  know 
nothing  of  art.*  Nay,  he  would  often  publicly  declare  that 
Sangallo  had  left  the  building  without  lights,  and  had  heaped 
too  many  ranges  of  columns,  one  above  the  other  on  the 
outside  ;  adding,  that  with  its  innumerable  projections,  pin- 
nacles, and  divisions  of  members,  it  was  more  like  a  work  of 
the  Teutons  than  of  the  good  antique  manner,  or  of  the 
cheerful  and  beautiful  modern  style  ;  he  furthermore  affirmed 
that  fifty  years  of  time,  with  more  than  300,000  crowns  in 
the  cost,  might  very  well  be  spared,  while  the  work  might  be 
completed  with  increased  majesty,  grandeur,  and  lightness, 
to  say  nothing  of  better  design,  more  perfect  beauty,  and 
superior  convenience. 

He  made  a  model  also,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words, 
and  this  was  of  the  form  wherein  we  now  see  the  work  to 
have  been  conducted  ;  it  cost  twenty-five  crowns,  and  was 
finished  in  a  fortnight ;  that  of  Sangallo  having  exceeded 
four  thousand,  as  we  have  said,  and  occupied  several  years 
in  the  making.  From  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  was 
indeed  easy  to  see  that  the  Church  had  become  an  object  of 
traffic  and  a  means  of  gain,  rather  than  a  building  to  be 
completed  ;  being  considered,  by  those  who  undertook  the 
work,  as  a  kind  of  bargain  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  displease  so  upright 
a  man  as  Michelagnolo  ;  and,  as  the  Pope  had  made  him 
Superintendent  against  his  will,  he  determined  to  be  rid  of 
them  all.  He  therefore  one  day  told  them  openly  that  he 
knew  well  they  had  done  and  were  doing  all  they  could,  by 
means  of  their  friends,  to  prevent  him  from  entering  on  this 

*  See  Platner  and  Bunsen,  Besehreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
151,  where  the  opinion  of  Michael  Angelo  as  to  this  model  will  be  found 
in  a  letter  irom  himself  to  a  certain  Messer  Bartolommeo  ;  or  the  original 
of  that  letter  may  be  consulted  in  the  Leilere  Piitoriche,  torn.  vi.  p.  26. 
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office,  but  that  if  he  were  to  undertake  the  chai^  be  woald 
not  Buffer  one  of  them  to  remain  about  the  building.  These 
words  thus  publidj  spokoiy  were  taken  very  ill,  as  maj 
readily  be  supposed,  and  awakened  so  much  hatred  agabst 
Michelagnolo,  that  this,  incareasing  daily  as  the  whok  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  was  seen  to  be  changed  both  witbin 
and  without,  permitted  Michelagnolo  to  have  no  peao^  liia 
adversaries  constantly  inventing  new  methods  of  tormentmg 
him,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen. 

At  length  the  Pontiff  issued  a  Ifciu^opriOy  by  which 
he  appointed  him  Superintendent  of  the  fabric,  with  foil 
authority  to  do  or  undo,  decrease,  extend,  or  change  as  it 
should  seem  good  to  him,  and  furtheimore  commanding  that 
the  whole  government  of  those  who  were  employed  should 
be  in  his  hands.  Thereupon  Michelagnolo,  seeing  the  con- 
fidence which  the  Pope  placed  in  him,  desired  to  prove 
himself  worthy  thereof,  and  had  a  clause  inserted  in  the 
Moturproprio^  to  the  effect  that  he  performed  his  office  for 
the  love  of  G^od,  and  would  accept  no  reward,  although  the 
Ferry  of  the  river  at  Parma,*  which  had  formerly  been 
given  to  him  by  the  Pope,  had  been  lost  to  him  by  the  death 
of  the  Duke  Pier-Luigi,  and  he  had  received  only  a  Chanoeiy 
of  Rimini,  which  brought  him  in  but  a  small  revenue,  in  its 
stead.  But  that  circumstance  he  did  not  regard;  and 
although  Pope  Paul  more  than  once  sent  him  money  as  a 
stipend,  he  would  never  accept  any,  a  fact  to  which  Messer 
Alessandro  Ruffini,  th^i  Chancellor  of  the  Pope,  and  Messer 
Pier  Giovanni  Aliotti,  Bishop  of  Forli,  have  borne 
witness. 

The  model  of  the  Church  made  by  Michelagnolo  wis 
finally  approved  by  the  Pope,  and  this»  although  it  decreased 
the  circumference  of  the  building,  yet  did  in  fact  give  it 
greater  space,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  juc^gment, 
although  some,  who  profess  to  be  judges,  but  in  reality  are 
not,  are  far  from  being  pleased  theretdth.  It  was  now 
found  that  the  four  principal  piers  constructed  by  Bramante, 
and  left  unaltered  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo^  which  had  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  Tribune,  were  too  weak.  Michel- 
agnolo therefore,  partly  filled  them  up ;  and  near  them  be 
made  two  spiral  staircases,  with  steps  of  ascent  so  easy  and 
so  slightly  inclined,  that  the  asses  used  for  carrying  the 

*  This  muitbe  of  Piaoenza,  and  not  Panna.— ^£^/W.,  18S24. 
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materials  to  the  summit  could  mount  and  descend  them, 
while  men  could  go  up  on  horseback  to  the  platform  of  the 
arches.     He  formed  the  first  cornice  over  the  arches  of 
traTBTtine  in  a  circular  form,  a  beautiful  work,  of  the  most 
graoeftil  effect,  and  qmte  different  from  the  others  ;   nor 
could  there  be  anything  better  of  that  kind.      He  then  com- 
menced the  two  great  recesses  of  the  Transept ;  but  whereas, 
by  the  order  of  Bramante,  Baldassare,  and  Bafi&iello,  there 
were  to  be  eight  niches  or  tabernacles  on  the  side  towards 
the  Campo  Santo,  as  we  have  said,  an  arrangement  followed 
by  Saugallo,   MicheLagnolo  reduced  them  to    three,  with 
three  chapels,  raising  over  them  a  vaulting  of  travertine, 
and  a  range  of  windows,  giving  full  light,  varied  in  their 
form,  and  of  very  magnificent  effect.     But  as  these  are 
finished,  and  are  besides  to  be  published  by  engravings,  as 
axe  all  the  designs  of  Michelagnolo  and  of  Sangallo  likewise, 
I  will  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of  describing  them,  which 
is  indeed  unnecessary.   Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  where  our 
artist  made  changes  he  caused  all  to  be  constructed  with 
the  utmost  exactitude,  adding  a  degree  of  strength  which 
should  leave  no  pretext  for  any  other  to  disturb  his  plans. 
And  this  was  the  foresight  of  a  prudent  man,  for  it  does  not 
alway  suffice  to  do  well,  unless  further  precaution  be  taken  ; 
seeing  that  the  presumption  and  boldness  of  such  as  might 
be  supposed — ^if  you  regard  their  words  rather  than  their 
works — ^to  know  something,  may  cause  many  inconvenient, 
changes. 

Now  the  Boman  people  desired,  under  the  favour  of  Pope 
Paul,  togive  somemore  decorous,  beautiful,  and  convenient  form 
to  their  Capitol,  proposing  to  adorn  it  with  columns,  and  flights 
of  Bt^M,  having  balustrade  and  broad  stairs ;  to  say  nothii^  of 
the  ancient  statues  wherewith  it  was  to  be  further  decorated. 
For  this  the  advice  of  Michelagnolo  was  requested,  and  he 
made  them  a  ridi  and  beautiful  design  ;  this  comprised  a  fine 
fmat  in  travertine,  <m  the  side  of  the  Senate-house,  towards 
the  east  namely,  with  a  double  fight  of  steps,  ascending  to 
aplatfoim,  whence  you  enter  the  middle  of  the  Great  Hall, 
the  rich  and  varied  balustrades  of  those  steps  serving  at 
once  as  a  support  and  a  bulwark.  And,  for  the  further 
decoration  of  the  same,  he  added  antique  figures  of  recum- 
hent  Biva*-gods,  nine  bi^iccia  high,  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile 
namely ;  these  he  has  raised  on  pedestals,  and  between  them 
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there  is  to  be  the  statue,  in  a  large  niche,  of  Jupiter.*  On 
the  south  side,  where  is  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators,  and 
by  way  of  bringing  the  building  to  a  square  form,  th»e 
followed  a  rich  and  varied  fagade,  with  a  Loggia  of  odimms, 
and  niches  beneath,  and  here  many  antique  statues  are  to  be 
placed  ;  doors,  windows,  and  numerous  ornaments  are  like- 
wise in  preparation,  many  of  which  are  finished.  A  similar 
fa9ade  is  to  be  erected  opposite  to  this,  on  the  north  side 
breath  the  Ara  Coeli ;  and  on  the  west,  there  is  to  be  a 
flight  of  steps  of  very  easy  ascent,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade ;  and  here  will  be  the  principal  entrance,  wbich 
is  further  to  be  adorned  by  a  range  of  pedestals,  whereon 
the  magnificence  of  those  statues,  in  which  the  Capitol  is 
now  so  rich,  will  be  displayed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  and  on  a  pedestal  of  an  oval 
form^  is  erected  the  Horse  of  bronze  so  much  talked  o( 
whereon  there  sits  the  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which 
Pope  Paul  III.  caused  to  be  removed  from  the  Piazza  of 
the  Lateran,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Sixtus  IV. 
By  all  these  alterations  and  additions  the  edifice  has  now 
been  rendered  so  beautiful  that  it  merits  to  be  accounted 
among  the  finest  of  Michelagnolo's  works,  although  it  is  at 
present  only  in  course  of  completion,  not  by  himsdf,  but  bj 
M.  Tommaso  de  Cavalieri,  a  Roman  gentleman,  who  has 
been  and  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  Michd- 
agnolo,  as  will  be  related  hereafter. 

While  Antonio  da  Sangallo  lived,  Pope  Paul  had  permitted 
him  to  continue  the  building  of  the  Farnese  Palace;  but  the 
upper  cornice  on  the  outside  was  still  wanting,  and  His  Holi- 
ness now  desired  that  this  should  be  added  by  Michelagnok}, 
after  his  own  design,  and  under  his  direction.  That  master, 
therefore,  not  wishing  to  disoblige  the  Pope,  who  esteemed 
and  favoured  him  so  much,  made  a  model  in  wood,  sevea 
braccia  long,  and  of  the  exact  size  which  the  cornice  was  to 
be.  This  he  caused  to  be  fixed  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
Palace  that  the  efiect  might  be  seen,  when,  as  the  Pontiff 
and  all  Rome  with  him  were  much  pleased  therewith,  it  was 
put  into  execution,  and  so  much  of  it  as  we  now  see  was 
completed,  proving  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
cornice  ever  erected,  either  by  the  ancients  or  modems.  On 
the  death  of  Sangallo,  Pope  Paul  desired,  as  we  have  said, 
*  These  figures  are  now  in  the  Vatican. 
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that  Michelagnolo  should  undertake  the  charge  of  the  whole 
Palace,  where  he  constructed  the  great  window  with  its 
beautiful  columns  of  vari-coloured  marble,  which  is  over  the 
principal  entrance,  adding  a  large  escutcheon,  also  in  marble, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  Paul  III.  the  founder  of  that 
edifice. 

He  continued  the  great   Court  also^  constructing   two 

ranges  of  columns  over  those  first  erected,  with  the  most 

beautiful  windows,  and  a  great  variety  of  rich  ornaments, 

ending  with  the  great  cornice  ;  all  of  these  works  being  so 

beautiful,  that  this  Court,  by  the  labour  of  Michelagnolo, 

has  now  become  the  finest  in   all   Europe.      Our    artist 

likewise  enlarged  the  great  Hall,  and  made  arrangements  for 

the  vestibule,  which  he  vaulted  after  a  new  manner,  in  the 

form  of  a  half  oval.    It  chanced  that  in  this  year  an  antique 

group  of  Hercules,  in  marble,  standing  on  a  mountain,  and 

holding  a  buU  by  the  homa^  was  discovered  at  the  warm 

baths  of  Antoninus  ;  a  second  figure  is  assisting  Hercules, 

the   group    is    seven    braccia    square :     around    the    hill 

are  nymphs^  herdsmen,  and  difierent  animals.     The  whole 

work  is  certainly  one  of  great  beauty,  the  figures  being  in 

fuU  relief:    it  was  adjudged  to  have  been  intended  for  a 

fountain,  and  Michelagnolo  advised  that  it  should  be  placed 

in  the  second  Court,  where,  being  restored,  it  might  be  used 

for  the  same  purpose.     This  advice  pleased  every  one,  and 

y>j  command  of  the  Signori   Famesi,  the  group  is  now 

receiving  the  most  careful  restoration  to  that  effect.* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Michelagnalo  proposed  the  erection  of 
a  bridge,  to  cross  the  Tiber  at  the  point  where  it  would  form 
a  road  from  the  Famese  Palace  in  the  Trastevere,  to  another 
palace  belonging  to  the  same  family  ;  when  a  view  might  be 
obtained  from  the  principal  entrance  on  the  Campo  di  Fiori 
across  the  Court,  and  comprising  the  Fountain,  the  Strada 
Julia,  this  bridge,  and  the  beautiful  gardens,  even  to  the 
opposite  gate  which  opens  on  the  road  of  the  Trastevere; 
a  magnificent  idea,  and  one  fully  worthy  of  that  Pontiff,  as 
well  as  of  the  genius  and  judgment  of  Michelagnolo. 

In  the  year  1547,  Bastiano  Yiniziano,  the  Monk  of  the 
leaden  seal,  departed  this  Ufe;  and  as  the  Pope  was  then  pro- 

*  Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  group,  known  as 
the  Toto  Famese,  is  now  in  Naples.  Thej  will  also  perceiye  that  the 
figure  here  called  Hercules  is  that  of  Dirce. 
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posing  to  bave  the  antique  Stataes  of  the  Vadean  restored, 
Michelagnolo  fayoured  the  Milanese  scalptor,  G-uglieliBo 
^ella  Porta,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  had  been  reoom- 
mended  to  him  by  Fra  Bastiano,  and  with  whom  Michel- 
agnolo was  himself  much  pleased ;  he  presented  him  to  Pope 
Paul,  therefore,  from  whom  Guglielmo  received  a  commi«ao 
to  restore  two  of  the  Statues  in  question,*  and  Michelagado 
iifterwards  caused  the  office  of  the  leaden  seal  to  beooa- 
ferred  on  Delia  Porta,  who  continued  the  restoration  of  tbe 
statues  also,  as  we  now  see  them  in  the  palace ;  but,  for- 
getful of  all  these  benefits,  Fra  GrugHdmo  subsequentlj 
became  one  of  the  master's  most  eager  opponents. 

Tlie  death  of  Pope  Paul  took  place  in  the  year  1549^ 
when  Julius  IIL  was  elected  High  Pontiff;  and  Cardinal 
Famese  then  commissioned  Fra  Guglielmo  to  construct  a 
vast  Sepulchre  for  his  kinsman  Paul  IIL  That  artist  pro- 
posed to  erect  it  under  the  first  arch  of  the  new  Churdli 
beneath  the  Tribune.f  But  this  interfered  with  the  pUuu 
of  the  architect,  and  was  in  effect  not  the  proper  {dace  for 
the  Tomb;  wherefore,  Michelagnolo  judiciously  advised  that 
it  should  not  be  constructed  there;  this  cAused  Fra  GrugUehao^ 
who  thought  our  artist  acted  from  envious  motives,  to  con- 
ceive a  bitter  hatred  against  him,  but  time  has  proved 
Michelagnolo  right,  and  the  fault  was  all  with  Guglieboo^ 
who,  having  the  opportunity  for  producing  a  fine  work,  failed 
to  make  use  of  it,  as  I  shall  mention  further  elsewhere,  and 
can  here  plunly  show.  For  it  chanced  that  in  the  year 
15XK),  I  had  gone  to  Bome  by  order  of  Pope  Julius  lU, 
there  to  enter  the  service  of  that  Pontiff,  and  the  more 
gladly  as  I  could  thus  be  near  Michelagnolo^  when  I  took 
part  in  the  council  held  respecting  that  matter  of  the  Tomb^ 
which  Michelagnolo  wished  to  have  placed  within  one  of 
those  niches,  where  now  stands  the  Column  of  the  Pos- 
sessed, and  which  was  indeed  its  proper  position.  I  had 
also  laboured  to  secure  from  Pope  Julius  the  selectioa  of 

*  Among  the  statues  thus  restored  was  the  Hercoles  of  Glicon,  so  wril 
known  as  the  **  Famese  Hercules,"  the  legs  of  whidi  he  executed  so  weD, 
that  when  the  antique  legs  were  disoomed  (in  1660)  Ifidbafll  A^gslo 
would  not  suffer  them  to  replace  those  of  Gitglielme^  and  they  wws  ds> 
posited  in  a  room  of  the  Vatican. 

t.  For  details  which  cannot  here  find  place,  the  reader  who  shaU  deaie 
anch,  may  consult  Bricolani,  ZAncriSMM  ddim  menmnim  BmaBm  Tali- 
4)anaf  p.  60. 
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the  opposite  niche  as  the  place  of  his  own  sepulchre,  which 
was  to  correspond  in  manner  with  that  of  Paul  IIL,  but  the 
opposition  of  Fra  Guglielmo  caused  his  own  work  to  remain 
unfinished,*  while  the  construction  of  that  of  Pope  Julius 
was  likewise  prevented ;  results  which  had  all  been  predicted 
\}j  Michelagnolo. 

In  the  same  year  Pope  Julius  resolved  to  erect  a  marble 
chapel  in  San  Pietro-a-Montorio,  with  two  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, the  one  for  his  uncle  Antonio  Cardinal  di  Monte,  and 
the  other  for  Messer  Fabiano  his  grandfather,  who  bad  laid 
the  foundation  of  greatness  for  that  illustrious  house.  For 
these  works  Yasari  made  the  designs  and  models,*  when  Pope 
Julius,  who  admired  the  genius  of  Michelagnolo  and  loved 
Yasari,  commanded  that  the  former  should  fix  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  those  labours,  and  Yasari  entreated  the  Pontiff' 
to  prevail  on  Michelagnolo  to  take  the  work  under  his  pro* 
tection.  Now  Yasari  had  proposed  that  Simon  Mosca  should 
be  employed  to  prepare  carvings  for  this  Chapel,  and  that 
Hafiaello  di  Montelupo  should  execute  statues ;  but  Michel- 
agnolo advised  that  no  carvings  of  foliage  should  be  added, 
nor  any  decorations  of  that  kind  used  among  the  architectural 
portions  of  the  monuments,  remarking  that  where  there  are 
marble  statues  there  should  be  no  other  ornament.  Yasari 
meanwhile  was  afraid  the  work  would  look  poor ;  but  when 
he  aflterwards  saw  it  completed,  he  confessed  that  Mich^- 
agnolo  had  displayed  judgment,  nay,  great  judgment. 

The  master  was  also  unwilling  that  Baffaello  da  Monte 
Lupo  should  have  the  commission  for  the  statues,  remember- 
ing that  he  had  not  acquitted  himself  well  in  those  which  he 
had  executed  under  his  own  guidance  for  the  Tomb  of  Pope 
Jolins  IL  He  therefore  preferred  to  see  them  confided  to 
Bartolommeo  Ammannati,  whom  Yasari  was  likewise  seeking 
to  put  forward  for  that  occasion,  although  Michelagnolo  had 
a  touch  of  personal  dislike  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
Xanni  di  Bacdo  Bigio.  But  this  displeasure,  if  we  con- 
sider an  things,  had  arisen  from  slight  causes,  these  artists 
haying  ofiended  from  love  of  art  rather  than  from  a  desire 
to  wrong  him.  Being  youths  that  is  to  say,  they  had  taken 
several  drawings  by  Michelagnolo  from  his  disciple  Antonio 

*  It  was  subsequently  completed,  and  in  the  niche  destined  by  our 
^thor  for  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  that  of  Pope  Urban  Vllt  hatt 

*»en  erected. 
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Mini,  but  these  were  afterwards  restored  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Council  of  Eight,  and  the  master  himself  had  employed 
the  intercession  of  his  friend  Messer  G-iovanni  Norchiati, 
canon  of  San  Lorenzo,*  to  save  the  boys  from  any  further 
punishment.  Michelagnolo  was  once  talking  to  Yasari  about 
this  matter  when  the  latter  told  him  laughingly,  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  young  men  so  very  blameable,  and  would 
himself  have  taken,  not  some  drawings  only,  bat  all  that  be 
could  have  laid  hands  on,  acting  from  the  love  of  art  and  in 
the  hope  of  improvement  only,  seeing  that  those  who  would 
make  progress  must  proceed  with  force  of  will,  and  should 
be  rewarded  for  their  zeal  rather  than  punished  as  are  those 
who  steal  money  or  property  of  that  kind.  The  matter  wis 
thus  turned  into  a  jest,  and  the  work  being  commenced  that 
year,  Ammannato  went  with  Yasari  to  Carrara,  to  prepare 
the  marbles. 

Yasari  was  at  this  time  in  the  company  of  Michelagnolo 
daily,  and  one  morning  in  the  Jubilee  year,  the  Pope  in  his 
Idndness  gave  them  both  a  holiday,  to  the  effect  that  th^ 
might  accompany  a  cavalcade  which  was  riding  forth  to  visit 
the  Seven  Churches,  and  might  thus  receive  the  absolution 
together.  .  In  doing  this  they  had  much  useful  and  pleasing 
discourse,  while  going  from  one  church  to  another,  respecting 
the  arts  and  other  vocations,  and  Yasari  wrote  the  whole 
dialogue,  which  he  intends  to  publish  at  some  future  day, 
with  other  matters  concerning  art.t  In  the  same  year,  Pope 
Julius  confirmed  the  Mottt-proprio  of  Paul  IIL  in  respect 
to  the  fabric  of  San  Pietro,  and  although  the  Sangallican 
faction  found  great  faiult  with  what  Michelagnolo  had  ordered 
for  the  building,  the  Pontiff  would  at  that  time  hear  nothing 
of  all  they  could  say;  Yasari  having  assured  him  that  Michel- 
agnolo had  given  life  to  the  edifice  (as  was  the  truth),  and 
persuading  His  Holiness  to  do  nothing  in  respect  to  his 
design  for  San  Pietro,  without  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
master,  a  promise  to  which  Pope  Julius,  having  once  given 
it,  constantly  adhered.  Nor  would  he  suffer  anything  to  be 
done  without  Michelagnolo's  advice  either  at  the  Vigna 
Julia  or  the  Belvedere.  The  flight  of  steps  now  used  was 
at  that  time  constructed  at  the  last-mentioned  palace,  in 

*  Author  of  a  Commentary  on  Vitruviug  and  a  VocabuUiry  of  the  Aiti 
(never  completed),  as  also  of  the  Traitaio  dei  Ditianghi  Toteank 
t  This  design  was  never  accomplished. 
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place  of  the  semi-drcular  staircase  previouslj  existing  there, 
and  Mrhich,  having  ascended  eight  steps,  turned  inwards  and 
ascended  eight  more,  as  designed  by  Bramante.     This  was 
erected  in  the  great  recess  in  the  centre  of  the  Belvedere,  bat 
Miclielagnolo  now  designed  the  beautiful  quadrangular  stair- 
case with  a  balustrade  of  peperino  marble,  as  we  still  see  it. 
It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Yasari  completed  the  print- 
ing of  his  book,  comprising  the  Biography  of  the  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects ;  but  he  had  written  the  life  of  no 
surviving  artist  (although  many  were  very  old),  Michel- 
agnolo  alone  excepted.     He  now  presented  his  work  to  that 
master,  who  received  it  very  gladly,  many  facts  derived  from 
his  own  lips  having  been  recorded  therein,  for  he,  being 
of  so  advanced  an  age,  and  having  so  much  judgment  as  well 
as  experience,  was  well  able  to  afford  much  information.  No 
long  time  afterwards,  having  read  the  book,  Michelagnolo 
sent  Vasari  the  following  sonnet,  which  he  had  written,  and 
which,  in  memory  of  his  affection,  I  think  it  well  to  add 
in  this  place : — 

If  with  the  chisel  and  the  colours,  thou 
Hast  made  Art  equal  Nature,  now  thy  hand 
Hath  e'en  surpassed  her,  giving  us  her  beauties 
Rendered  more  beautiful.    For  with  sage  thought 
Now  bast  thou  set  thyself  to  worthier  toils, 
And  what  was  wanting  still,  hast  now  supplied. 
In  giving  life  to  others;  thus  depriving 
Her  boast  of  its  last  claim  to  rise  above  thee. 
Is  there  an  age  whose  labours  may  not  hope 
To  reach  the  highest  point  ?  yet  by  thy  word 
All  gain  the  limit  to  their  toUs  prescribed. 
The  else  extinguished  memories  thus  revived 
To  new  and  radiant  life,  by  thee,  shall  now 
Endure,  with  thine  own  fiime,  throughout  all  time. 

Vasari,  having  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Florence,  re- 
mitted the  charge  of  laying  the  foundations  at  San  Pietro-a- 
Montorio  to  Michelagnolo ;  but  to  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti, 
then  Consul  of  the  Florentines  and  a  great  friend  of  Vasari, 
the  latter  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
the  Tomb  of  Pope  Julius  had  been  erected  in  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentini,  Giorgio  added,  that  he  had 
abready  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Michelagnolo,  who  wished 
to  promote  the  change,  seeing  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  completing  that  Church.  The  proposal  pleased 
Messer  Bindo,  who^  being  admitted  to  much  familiarity  by 
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the  Pope,  pressed  it  zealously  on  His  Holiness,  urging  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  c  ^struct  the  Chapel  and  Tomb  in 
the  Church  of  San  Gioyanni  than  at  Montorio,  becanaethe 
Florentines,  impelled  bj  the  motive  for  action  thns  presented, 
would  at  length  be  vacfuced  to  supply  the  monies  needful  for 
the  completion  of  the  Church ;  seeing,  that  if  His  Holiness 
would  make  the  principal  Chapel,  there  were  merchants 
who  would  make  six  more,  and  so  on  by  degrees,  until  aH 
should  be  finished.  The  Pope  changed  his  mind  aocording^y, 
although  the  model  had  been  made  and  the  price  of  the  wA 
agreed  on ;  and  going  to  Montorio,  he  sent  for  Michehgnola 
Thereupon  Yasari,  who  was  daily  writing  to  the  lattor  and 
obtaining  intelligence  of  all  that  was  going  on  there,  in 
reply,  received  the  following,  dated  August  1, 1550,  whorm 
he  notifies  the  Pontiff's  change  of  purpose,  and  these  vte 
the  words  themselves  as  they  came  from  his  own  hand : — 

"  My  deab  Messeb  Giorgio, — With  respect  to  the  foun- 
dations at  San  Pietro  Montorio,  I  write  you  nothing,  seeing 
that  the  Pope  will  not  hear  of  them,  and  I  know  you  are 
well  advised  thereof  by  your  man  that  is  here.     But  I  desire 
to  tell  you  what  follows,  and  that  is,  that  yesterday  morning 
the  Pope  having  repaired  to  the  said  Montorio,  sent  for  me : 
I  met  him  on  the  bridge  as  he  was  returning,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Tombs  confided  to 
you.     At  length  he  told  me  that  he  had  determined  not  to 
construct  them  on  the  Mount,  but  in  the  Church  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, desiring  to  have  my  opinion  and  designs  for  the 
same  ;  whereupon  I  encouraged  him  in  that  purpose,  con- 
sidering that  the  Church  would  thus  be  finished.  Bespectiog 
your  last  three  letters,  I  have  no  pen  that  can  reply  to  sac^i 
high  matters ;  but  if  I  should  rejoice  to  be  what  you  makem*-. 
it  would  be  principally  that  you  might  have  a  servant  wLo 
should  be  worth  someUiing.    Yet  why  should  I  marvel  that 
you,  being  the  restorer  to  life  of  dead  men  should  add  fife 
to  those  who  are  still  living  ?    But  to  shorten  my  words, 
such  as  I  am,  I  am  wholly  yours, 

<<MiCH£LA^NOLO.     Bome,^ 

While  these  affairs  were  in  course  of  arrangement  and 
the  Florentines  in  Eome  were  labouring  to  raise  money, 
certain  difficulties  arose ;  there  was  nothing  conchided  and 
the  matter  began  to  cooL      But  Yasari  and  Awims*"^*^ 
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liad  now  caused  all  the  marblea  to  be  excaTated  at  Carrara^ 
wliereapon  thej  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  Ammannata  with 
them,  Yasari  writing  hj  him  to  Bnonarroto,  desiring  the 
latter  to  get  an  order  ^m  the  Pope  as  to  where  the  woi^ 
was  to  be  executed,  and  having  received  it,  to  let  the  foun- 
dations be  laid.  As  soon  as  Miehelagndo  had  read  thia 
letter,  he  spoke  to  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  wrote  to  Yasari 
aa  follows : — 

''Mtdeab  Messes  Giobgio, — ^As  soon  as  Bartolommea 
had  arrived,  I  went  to  speak  to  the  Pope,  and  seeing  that 
he  wished  the  Tombs  to  be  at  Montorio,  I  began  to  look  out 
for  a  builder  from  San  Pietro.  But  when  Tantecose*  heard 
of  it,  he  desired  to  choose  one  after  his  own  mind ;  where- 
upon I  withdrew,  not  wishing  to  struggle  with  one  who 
commands  the  winds,  and  who  is  so  light-minded  a  man  that 
I  think  it  better  not  to  involve  myself  in  any  question  with 
him.  At  all  events,  the  Church  of  the  Florentines  is  no 
longer  to  be  thought  of.  Beturn  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  and» 
meanwhile,  fare  you  well.  Nothing  further  remains  to  say, 
15th  Oct.  1556.'* 

Michelagnolo  called  the  Bishop  of  Forlif  Tantecose^  be- 
cause he  liked  to  meddle  with  every  kind  of  matter ;  being^ 
principal  chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  he  had  under  his  care  all 
the  medals,  jewels,  cameos,  small  figures  in  bronze,  and 
other  things  of  similar  kind,  but  he  would  fain  have  had 
everything  depend  on  himself.  Michelagnolo  avoided  him 
^  carefdlly,  finding  the  Bishop's  meddling  always  unfriendly  to 
j^self,  and  fearing  lest  the  ambition  of  the  prelate  should 
myolve  him  in  some  trouble.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Floren- 
^uies  in  Rome  lost  an  excellent  occasion  for  completing  their 
Church.  God  knows  when  they  may  have  such  another,  and 
^  feUure  gave  me  indescribable  vexation.  I  would  not 
omit  the  mention  of  the  matter,  desiring  to  show  how  con- 
stantly Michelagnolo  sought  to  benefit  those  of  his  country 
S8  wdl  as  to  assist  his  friends  and  brother  artists. 

Scarcely  had  Yasari  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  year 
1551  had  not  well  commenced,  before  the  Sangallican  faction 
^  formed  a  plot  against  Michelagnolo,  making  interest  to 

^  Mr.  Busy-body,  Much-a-do,  or  whateyer  may  best  express  a  meddling^ 
^position  ;  Tante-cose  meaning  simply  **  many  things." 
t  Or  perhaps  Messer  Her  GioTonni  Aliotti.— £o^/art. 
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bidding  them  manage  the  matter  as  an  affiiir  of  their  own. 
The  fabric,  with  all  the  materials  collected,  was  then  oommitted, 
without  Michelagnolo  knowing  anything  of  what  was  going 
forward,  to  Nanni,  who  had  full  power  to  treat  it  as  he 
pleased,  when  he  not  only  neglected  the  precautions  needfiil 
to  the  security  of  the  foundations,  but  even  removed  and 
sold  a  great  part  of  the  blocks  of  travertine  with  wbich 
the  bridge  had  been  anciently  strengthened  and  paved  (a 
thing  which  greatly  added  to  the  stability  and  doratioa  of 
the  structure),  supplying  the  place  of  those  blocks  with  gravel, 
and  materials  of  similar  kind,  so  that  there  was  no  want  of 
solidity  in  appearance.  Nanni  also  made  bulwarks  sod 
other  external  defences,  causing  the  Bridge  to  be  seeminglj 
well  restored,  while  in  fact  it  had  been  much  weakened  and 
deteriorated.  Five  years  afterwards,  however,  and  when 
the  flood  of  1557  came  down,  the  whole  fabric  fell  to  rain, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  the  error  of  judgment  whidi 
the  Clerks  of  the  Chamber  had  committed,  and  the  injmy 
which  Rome  had  suffered  from  their  disr^ard  of  Micbel- 
agnolo's  advice.  He  had  indeed  frequently  predicted  the 
rain  of  the  bridge  to  his  friends,  and  I  remember  that  when 
we  were  one  day  crossing  it  on  horseback,  he  said,  '*  Giorgio, 
this  bridge  shakes  beneath  us,  let  us  be  gone,  that  it  may  not 
fall  while  we  are  on  it." 

But  to  return  to  a  subject  before  touched  on  :  when  the 
work  of  Montorio  was,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  complete^ 
I  returned  to  Florence  to  the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo  ;  this 
was  in  the  year  1554.  The  departure  of  Yasari  griered  j 
Michelagnolo,  as  indeed  it  did  Georgio,  and  as  no  day  passed 
wherein  the  adversaries  of  the  master  did  not  labour  to  vex 
him,  now  in  one  way  and  now  in  another,  so  did  these  two 
not  fail  to  write  to  each  other  daily.  In  the  AfuriL  of  the 
same  year  Yasari  gave  Michelagnolo  notice,  that  a  son  had 
been  bom  to  his  nephew  Leonardo,  the  child,  whom  Greofgio 
had  accompanied  to  his  baptism,  having  been,  attended  bj  a 
most  honourable  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  receiving  the  name 
of  Buonarroto.  To  this  letter  Michelagnolo  replied  by  the 
following : — 

*'  Mt  deah  Fbiend  Giobgio, — ^I  have  felt  much  pleasure 
in  reading  your  last,  seeing  that  you  still  remember  the  poor 
old  man,  and  also  because  you  were  present  at  the  trioapb 
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of  which  you  write,  and  have  seen  the  birth  of  another 
Baonarroto.  For  this  intelligenoe  I  thank  yon  as  much  as  I 
can  or  may,  although  I  am  diq^eased  by  so  much  pomp^ 
seeing  that  no  man  should  laugh  when  the  whole  world  is  in 
tews.  I  think,  too^  that  Leonardo  should  not  rejoice  so 
moch  over  the  birth  of  one  who  is  but  beginning  to  live ; 
such  joy  should  be  reserved  for  the  death  of  one  who  has 
lived  well.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  I  have  not  replied  imme- 
^atelj ;  and  for  the  many  praises  you  send  me,  if  I  could 
only  deserve  one  of  them,  I  should  then  think  that  in  giving 
myself  to  you,  soul  and  body,  I  might  perhaps  have  given 
yon  something  that  might,  in  some  small  measure,  r^ay  the, 
much  wherein  I  am  your  debtor  :  but  I  must  admowledge 
you  my  creditor  for  more  than  I  can  ever  pay,  and  being 
old  I  have  now  no  hope  of  acquitting  myself.  In  the  next 
life  we  may  nevertheless  regulate  our  account,  wherefore  I 
pray  you  to  take  patience,  and  am  wholly  yours.  Things 
bere  stand  much  as  before."* 

So  eariy  as  the  time  of  Paul  III.  Duke  Cosimo  had  sent 
Tribolo  to  Home  to  try  if  he  could  persuade  Michelagnolo  to 
return  to  Florence,  there  to  finish  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo; 
but  the  master  had  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  was  be* 
come  old,  might  no  longer  endure  the  fatigue  of  labour,  and 
could  not  leave  Rome.  Tribolo  then  inquired  as  to  the  steps 
for  the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo,  for  which  Michelagnolo  had 
caused  many  of  the  stones  to  be  prepared,  but  for  which  no 
model)  nor  any  certain  indication  of  the  form  in  which  they 
were  to  be  constructed,  could  be  found.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  some  few  sketches  of  a  pavement  and  other  things  in 
terra^  yet  the  correct  and  final  design  of  the  work  could  not 
be  ascertained.  But  tkot  all  the  entix^aties  of  Tribolo,  al- 
though he  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  could  move 
Michelagnolo  to  say  more  than  that  he  did  not  remember. 

The  Bake  then  commanded  Yasari  to  write  to  the  master, 
^ce  It  was  hoped  that  for  love  f  f  him  Michelagnolo  would 
perhaps  say  something  which  might  enable  them  to  bring 

*  The  German  translator  of  our  author  gires  a  different  reading  of  this 
P?*age,  whkh  we  add,  together  with  the  original ;  let  our  reader  take 
|us  choice  :—E  le  cose  di  qua  stan  pur  coA,  Of  this  the  German  trans- 
^r  makes,  «  Und  so  geht's  in  der  Weit !  !"  (which  is  the  way  of  the 
j^orld) ;  a  reading  which  the  original,  as  our  readers  perceive,  may  hear, 
btit  the  notes  of  exclamation  are  the  German's,  and  not  the  ItaBan's,  a  dr- 
^mitanoe  which,  in  this  case,  makes  a  material  difference. 
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the  work  to  conclasion.  Yasari  wrote  to  him  accordinglj 
as  the  Duke  desired,  adding,  that  of  all  which  had  to  be 
done  Yasari  was  to  be  the  director,  and  would  do  everything 
with  the  utmost  fidelity,  taking  care  of  every  minutia,  as  of 
a  work  of  his  own.  To  this  Michelagnolo  replied  by  send- 
ing the  plans  for  the  work  in  a  letter  written  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  28th  of  September,  1555.  ' 

"  Messbr  Giorgio,  my  dear  Friend, — About  the  Stab- 
case  whereof  there  has  been  so  much  said,  believe  that  if  I 
could  remember  how  I  had  arranged  it  I  should  not  requm- 
so  many  entreaties.  There  is  a  certain  stair  that  comes  into 
my  thoughts  like  a  dream  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
the  one  which  I  had  planned  at  that  time,  seeing  that  it 
appears  to  be  but  a  clumsy  affair  ;  I  will  describe  it  for  jod 
here  nevertheless.  I  took  a  number  of  oval  boxes,  each  &hont 
one  palm  deep,  but  not  of  equal  length  and  breadth.  The 
first  and  largest  I  placed  on  the  pavement  at  such  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  door  as  seemed  to  be  required  by  the 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  steepness  you  may  wish  to  give 
to  the  stair.  Over  this  was  placed  another,  smaller  in  ali 
directions,  and  leaving  sufficient  room  on  that  beneath  for 
the  foot  to  rest  on  in  ascending,  thus  diminishing  each 
step  as  it  gradually  retires  towards  the  door  ;  the  uppermost 
step  being  exactly  of  the  width  required  for  the  door  itself. 
This  part  of  the  oval  steps  must  have  two  wings,  one  right, 
the  other  left.  The  steps  of  the  wings  to  rise  by  similar 
degrees,  but  not  to  be  oval  in  form.  The  ascent  by  the 
middle  flight,  from  the  centre  to  the  upper  part,  shall  be  for 
the  Signore ;  the  turn  of  the  wings  ^must  be  towards  the 
wall.*  But  from  the  centre  downwards  to  the  pavement, 
they  shall  be  kept  at  the  distance  of  about  three  palms,  in 
such  sort  that  the  basement  of  the  vestibule  shall  not  be 
infringed  upon  in  any  part.  What  I  am  writing  is  a  thin*; 
to  be  laughed  at,  but  I  knaw  well  that  you  will  find  some* 
thing  suitable  to  your  purpose.*'* 

*  Gaye,  Carteggio,  makes  it  doubtfal  whether  Vasari  finished  these  steps 
or  not ;  and  a  Florentine  commentator  says,  "  Although  Michael  Angei^ 
had  left  the  steps,  the  balustrade,  and  many  other  parts  of  this  work  in  a 
state  of  preparatioi^  it  is  manifest  that  Yasari  did  not  snooeed  in  oomp^ 
bending  the  master's  wish.  He  constructed  a  magnificent  fljght  of  steps 
without  doubt,  but  not  that  intended  by  Michael  Angelo.  See  Ragg:i«rn 
Studio  d*ArehUetiura  dffile  ;  also  RoM^  Libreria  Jl£edk$a  Lauretudtna* 
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In  those  days  Michdagnolo  wrote  to  Yasari,  to  the  effect 
that,  Julius  in.  being  dead,  and  Marcellus  being  elected  in 
hi3  place,  the  faction  adverse  to  himself  was  beginning  to 
torment  him  anew.  The  Duke  hearing  this,  and  being  dis- 
pleased by  those  proceedings,  made  Giorgio  write  to  Michel- 
agnolo,  bidding  him  leave  Rome  and  come  to  Florence,  where 
his  Excellency  would  ask  nothing  more  from  him  than  occa- 
siooal  advice  respecting  his  buildings  and  other  works  of 
art,  but  was  ready  to  grant  him  whatever  he  might  desire 
without  wishing  him  to  lay  a  hand  upon  anything.*  Messer 
Leonardo  Marinozzi,  private  secretary  to  the  Duke,  was  also 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  that  effect  from  his  Excellency,  as 
well  as  of  one  from  Vasari.  But  Marcellus  having  died,  and 
Pope  Paul  rV.  being  elected  High  Pontiff,  Michelagnolo, 
who  had  gone  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  new  Pope,  had  received 
the  most  amicable  offers  from  His  Holiness ;  and  desiring  to 
see  the  completion  of  San  Pietro,  while  he  also  thought 
himself  bound  in  a  certain  sort  to  that  emplo3rment,  the 
master  wrote  to  tfie  Duke,  excusing  himself  for  that  he  could 
not  then  enter  his  service ;  and  to  Vasari  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"Messer  Giorgio,  ky  dear  Friend, — I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness how  much  against  my  will  it  was  that  I  was  put  into 
the  Fabric  of  San  Pietro  ten  years  since  by  Paul  III. ;  had 
they  subsequently  continued  to  work  at  that  edifice,  as  they 
then  did,  I  should  have  now  brought  it  to  such  a  state  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  think  of  returning  home ;  but  for 
want  of  money  the  work  has  been  retarded,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  part  of  it  has 
come  to  be  executed:  insomuch,  that  to  abandon  it  now 
^oold  be  no  other  than  a  great  shame  and  sin,  whereby  J 
should  lose  the  reward  of  all  those  toils  which  for  the  love 
^\  G^od  I  have  endured  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  make  you 
1^8  discourse  in  reply  to  your  letter,  and  because  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  which  makes  me  not  a  little  to  marvel 
that  his  Lordship  should  write  with  so  much  kindness  ;|  I 
^Wik  Gk)d  and  his  Excellency  so  much  as  I  may  and  can. 

.  *  1*he  reader  will  find  the  letters  of  Duke  Cosimo  to  Michael  Angelo 
^  ^ye,  Carteggio  inedito,  vol.  iii. ;  they  give  evidence  of  much  kindnoH 
^  the  prince,  and  of  his  great  respect  for  &e  master. . 
t  Seis  Gaye,  as  above  cited. 
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Bat  I  depart  fr(»n  my  sabject,  I  have  indeed  last  my  memory 
and  understanding ;  writing  is  besides  a  great  trouble  to  me» 
sedng  that  it  is  not  my  vocation.  The  coodusion  is  this :  to 
make  you  comprehend  what  would  follow  if  I  were  to  absn- 
don  the  above-named  building  and  depart  hence.  Fintlj,  I 
should  rejoice  many  a  worthless  scoundrel  ;  and  lastly,  I 
should  cause  the  ruin,  or  perhaps  indeed  the  final  suspemkD, 
<j(f  the  edifice* 

Michelagnolo  furtherm<Nre  wrote  to  Yasari,  telling  him,  far 
his  excuse  with  the  Duke,  that  having  a  house  and  many 
other  comforts  in  Rome,  wOTth  some  thousands  of  crowns, 
and  suffering  besides  from  many  infirmities  of  age^  he  wis 
unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  travelHng,  as  Messer  Eraldo  his 
physician,  to  whom,  after  God,  he  owed  it  that  he  was  yet  in 
life^  could  testify.  He  added,  that  for  aU  these  causes  he 
was  unable  to  leave  Rome,  and  had,  indeed,  courage  for 
nothing  more  than  to  die  and  be  at  rest.  In  other  letters 
from  his  hand,  'which  Yasari  has  kept,  he  begs  the  latter  to 
excuse  him  to  the  Duke;  and  did  himself  also  write 
to  his  Excellency,  as  I  have  said.  Nay,  had  he  been  in  a 
condition  to  travel,  he  would  have  repaired  instantly  to 
Florence  ;  and  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  Duke  Cosnno 
had  moved  him  so  deeply  that  I  do  not  believe  he  woold  in 
that  case  have  found  resolution  to  depart  again. 

Meanwhile  he  pressed  forward  the  works  of  San  Fietro  in 
various  parts  of  the  building,  desiring  to  bring  it  to  sack  a 
state  that  the  arrangement  thereof  could  no  more  be  changed 
About  this  time  he  was  txAd  that  Pope  Paul  lY.  bethooght 
himself  of  having  certain  parts  of  the  Paintings  in  tbe 
Chapel  altered.  His  Holiness  considering  that  the  figoresiii 
the  Last  Judgment  where  shamefully  nude.  When  Michel- 
agndo,  therefore,  received  a  message  from  the  Pope  to  tht 
eflect,  he  replied :  <<  Tell  His  Holiness  that  this  is  a  merv 
trifie,  and  can  be  easily  done ;  let  him  mend  the  worid, 
paintings  are  easily  mended." 

The  office  of  the  Chancery  at  Rimini  was  now  taken  from 
our  artist,  but  he  would  not  speak  of  the  matter  to  Bi 
Holiness,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  his  Cupbearer  banog 
withdrawn  it  from  Michelagnolo,  with  the  intention  of  J«J^ 
ing  him  a  hundred  crowns  per  month  instead,  by  wty  ^ 
stipend,  for  his  services  at  San  Pietro;  but  when  thefint  Booth 
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of  that  stipend  was  sent  to  the  master's  house,  he  refused  to 
receive  the  money.  In  the  same  year  there  happened  to 
Michelagnolo  the  death,  of  Urbino,  his  servant,  or  rather  his 
companion,  for  such  he  had  become.*  This  man  had  entered 
bis  master's  service  at  Florence,  in  the  year  of  the  Siege,  and 
after  Antonio  Mini,  his  disciple,  had  gone  to  France  ;  he  was 
a  most  zealous  servant,  and  in  the  twenty-six  years  of  his 
abode  with  his  master  the  latter  had  made  him  rich,  and  had 
loYed  him  so  much,  that  although  so  old,  he  had  nursed  him 
in  his  sickness,  and  slept  at  night  in  his  clothes  beside  him, 
the  better  to  watch  for  his  comforts.  When  Urbino  died, 
therefore,  Yasari  wrote  to  Michelagnolo  to  console  him,  and 
the  master  replied  in  these  words : — 

*'  Mt  deak  Messer  Giohgio, — I  can  but  ill  write  at  this 
time,  yet  to  reply  to  your  letter  I  will  try  to  say  something. 
You  know  that  Urbino  is  dead,  and  herein  have  I  received 
a  great  mercy  from  God,  but  to  my  heavy  grief  and  infinite, 
loss.  The  mercy  is  this,  that  whereas  in  his  life  he  has  kept 
me  living,  so  in  his  death  he  has  taught  me  to  die,  not  only 
^thout  regret,  but  with  the  desire  to  depart.  I  have  had 
him  twenty-six  years,  have  ever  found  him  singularly  faith- 
1^  and  now  that  I  had  made  him  rich,  and  hoped  to  have 
in  him  the  staff  and  support  of  my  old  age,  he  has  disappeared 
from  my  sight ;  nor  have  I  now  left  any  other  hope  than 
^t  of  rejoining  him  in  Paradise.  But  of  this  God  has 
given  me  a  foretaste,  in  the  most  blessed  death  that  he  has 
^^;  his  own  departure  did  not  grieve  him,  as  did  the 
leaving  me  in  this  treacherous  world,  with  so  many  troubles. 
Truly  is  the  best  part  of  my  being  gone  with  him,  nor  is 
^ything  now  left  me  except  an  infinite  sorrow.  And  here- 
with I  bid  you  farewell" 

Under  Paul  lY.,  Michelagnolo  was  much  employed  in 
inany  parts  of  the  fortifications  of  Rome;  and  for  Salustio 
Pemzzi,  to  whom  that  Pontiff  had  entrusted  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Gate  of  the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo,  now  half 
i^ined,  as  we  have  related  elsewhere,  he  undertook  to 
^stribute  the  statues  required  for  that  work,  as  well  as  to  see 
and  correct  the  models  of  the  sculptors.  At  this  time  the 
French  army  approached  Home,  and  Michelagnolo^  believing 

*  In  all  things  not  appertaining  to  art,  Michael  Angelo  pennitted  him- 
Klf  to  be  managed  entirely  by  this  trusted  friend  and  servant. 
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that  he  might  himself  come  to  an  evil  end,  together  with  th3 
City,  resolved  to  depart  with  Antonio  Franzese,  of  Castel 
Durante,  whom  Urbino  had  left  him  at  his  death  to  serve 
him.  He  fled  secretly  from  Rome  accordingly,  retiring  into 
the  mountains  of  Spoleto,  where  he  visited  several  abodes  of 
the  Hermits.  At  that  time  Vasari  wrote  to  him,  sendiDg 
him  a  little  work  which  the  Florentine  citizen,  Carlo  Lenzoni, 
had  left  at  his  death  to  Messer  Cosimo  Bartoli,  who  was  to 
have  it  printed,  and  dedicated  to  Michelagnolo.*  It  was 
just  then  flnished,  and  Yasari,  who  despatched  it  to  Michel- 
agnolo,  received  the  following  in  reply: — 

"Messer  Giorgio,  my  pear  Friend, — I  have  received 
Messer  Cosimo's  little  book,  and  in  this  shall  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment, which  I  beg  you  to  present  to  him  with  my 
service. 

"I  have  in  these  last  days  undertaken  a  visit  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  Spoleto,  to  the  Hermits  abiding  there,  at  great  cost 
of  labour  and  money,  but  also  to  my  great  pleasure,  insomach 
that  I  have  returned  to  Rome  with  but  half  my  heart,  for  of 
a  truth  one  finds  no  peace  or  quiet  like  that  of  those  woods. 
More  I  have  not  to  tell  you.  I  rejoice  that  you  are  well  and 
happy,  and  recommend  myself  to  your  friendly  remembrance. 
This  18th  day  of  Sept;,  1556." 

Michelagnolo  worked  for  his  amusement  almost  every  day 
at  the  group  of  four  figures,  of  which  we  have  before  made 
mention ;  but  he  broke  up  the  block  at  last,  either  becau^ 
it  was  found  to  have  numerous  veins,  was  excessively  hard, 
and  often  caused  the  chisel  to  strike  fire,  or  because  the 
judgment  of  this  artist  was  so  severe,  that  he  could  never 
content  himself  with  anything  that  he  did,  a  truth  of  which 
there  is  proof  in  the  fact  that  few  of  his  works,  undertaken 
in  manhood,  were  ever  completed ;  those  entirely  finished 
having  been  the  productions  of  his  youth.  Such  for  example 
were  the  Bacchus,  the  Pieta  of  the  Madonna  della  Febbre, 
the  Colossal  Statue  at  Florence,  and  the  Christ  of  the 
Minerva,  which  are  finished  to  such  perfection,  that  a  single 

*  Thifl  work,  the  title  of  which  is  Dffeia  della  Lingua  Toseana  e  di 
Dante,  was  most  appropriately  dedicated  to  Michael  Angelo  (but  by 
Giambullari  rather  than  Lenzoni,  who  did  not  complete  the  work),  that 
master's  profound  study  of,  and  affectionate  veneration  for  the  great  poet 
being  well  known. 
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grain  could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  injury;*  while 
the  Statues  of  the  Dukes  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,f  with  those, 
of  Night,  Aaron,  Moses,  and  the  two  figures  belonging  to 
the  latter,  altogether  not  amounting  to  eleven  statues,  have 
still  remained  incomplete.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
others  ;  nay,  Michelagnolo  would  often  remark,  that  if  he 
were  compelled  really  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  works  to  be 
produced,  he  should  give  little  or  nothing  to  public  view. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  he  had  proceeded  to  such 
an  extent  of  knowledge  in  art,  that  the  very  slightest  error 
could  not  exist  in  any  figure,  without  his  immediate  discovery 
thereof;  but  having  found  such  after  the  work  had  been 
given  to  view,  he  would  never  attempt  to  correct  it,  and 
would  coDunence  some  other  production,  believing  that  the 
like  failure  would  not  happen  again  ;  this  then  was,  as  he 
often  declared,  the  cause  wherefore  the  number  of  pictures 
and  statues  finished  by  his  hand  was  so  small. 

When  he  had  broken  the  Pieta,  as  related  above,  he  gave 
it  to  Francesco  Bandini,  and  this  happened  about  the  time 
when  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Tiberio  Calcagni,  had  been 
made  known  to  Michelagnolo,  by  the  intervention  of  that 
Bandini,  and  of  Messer  Donato  Giannotti,  for  he  being  one 
day  in  the  house  of  the  master,  wheije  the  broken  Pieta  still 
remained,  inquired,  after  a  long  discussion,  wherefore  he  had 
destroyed  so  admirable  a  performance  ?  to  this  our  artist 
replied,  that  he  had  been  moved  thereto  by  the  importunities 
of  Urbino  his  servant,  who  was  daily  entreating  him  to 
finish  that  work  :  there  had  besides  been  a  piece  broken  ofi* 
the  arm  of  the  Madonna;  and  these  things,  with  a  vein  which 
liad  appeared  in  the  marble  and  had  caused  him  infinite 
trouble,  had  deprived  him  of  patience,  insomuch  that  he  not 
only  broke  the  group,  but  would  have  dashed  it  to  pieces,  if 
his  servant  Antonio  had  not  advised  him  to  refrain,  and  to  ^ 
give  it  to  some  one  even  as  it  was.     Hearing  this,  Tiberio 

•  "  Amon^  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo's  youth,"  observes  a  German 
annotator,  **  is  the  beautiful  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges,  originally  destined  for  Genoa.  It  was  seized  by- 
a  Dutch  privateer,  and  taken  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  purchased  by  a 
merchant  of  Bruges,  and  presented  to  the  church  above-named.  It  was 
taken  to  Paris,  with  other  spoils,  by  ihe  French,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
stored, and  is  now  in  the  church.*' 

t  These  two  statues  are  finished,  as  are  the  all^orical  figures  which 
accompany  them. — Ed.  Ftor.j  1832-8. 
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spoke  to  Bandini,  who  desired  to  have  something  firom  his 
hand;  and  bj  means  of  the  hitter,  Antonio  received  the  ofo 
of  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  on  condition  that  he  should 
prevail  on  Michelagnolo,  to  permit  that  Tiberio^  aided  by  the 
models  of  the  master,  should  complete  the  group  for  Bandmi, 
by  which  means  the  labour  already  eiqpended  on  it  would 
cease  to  be  lost. 

Michelagnolo  presented  them  with  the  foremen  maities 
accordingly,  and  they  instantly  carried  them  away,  when  the 
parts  were  put  together  by  Tlberio,  certain  portions,  I  knor 
not  what,  being  added  :  but  the  death  of  Bandino,  of  Ifiebei- 
ngnolo,  and  of  Tiberio  himself,  caused  the  work  to  remtin 
unfinished  after  all.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Pienm- 
tonio  Bandini,  son  of  Francesco,  and  may  be  seen  at  his 
Villa  of  Montecavallo.  *  But  to  return  to  MichelagDoH  it 
now  became  needful  to  find  s<Mne  other  block  of  marble,  that 
he  might  daily  have  opportunity  for  amusing  himself  with 
his  chisel ;  he  took  a  much  smaller  piece  therefore,  wherein 
he  commenced  another  Piet4,  but  in  a  different  manner.f 

Now  the  architect,  Piero  Ligorio,  had  entered  the  service 
of  Pope  Paul  lY.,  and,  busying  himself  with  the  fabric  of 
San  Pietro,  he  disturbed  Michelagnolo  anew,  going  about 
declaring  that  the  latter  had  fallen  into  second  childhood. 
This  offended  our  artist  exceedingly,  he  would  fain  hare 
then  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  much  pressed  to  do  so 
by  Giorgio  ;  but  feeling  that  he  had  become  old,  for  he  had 
then  attained  his  eighty-first  year,  he  excused  himself  to 
Yasari,  to  whom,  writing  in  his  ordinary  manner,  he  sent 
Several  spirited  sonnets,  setting  forth  that  the  end  of  his  days 
was  nearly  come,  that  he  must  now  be  careful  to  direct  his 
tlioughts  to  suitable  objects,  that  his  letters  must  prove  him 
to  be  at  his  eleventh  hour,  and  that  no  thought  arose  in  his 
mind  which  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  approaching  death. 
He  added  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  God  has  willed  that  the 
burden  of  my  life  must  be  endured  for  some  time  longer. 
I  know  you  will  tell  me  that,  being  old,  I  am  unwise  to 
attempt  the  making  of  sonnets,  but  since  they  say  I  am  in 
my  dotage,  I  do  but  perform  my  proper  office.  I  see  well 
the  love  you  bear  me,  and  do  you,  on  your  part,  know  to  a 
certainty  that  I  would  gladly  rest  my  weak  frame  by  the 

*  The  fiite  of  this  work  caiinot  now  be  aaeertained.— JEUL  Fhr^  1838. 
t  Thia  IB  the  group  mentioned  in  a'prefious  notet    See  aa<f ,  p.  292. 
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bones  of  my  father,  as  you  exhort  me  to  ;  but  if  I  departed 
hence  I  should  cause  great  injury  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter, 
which  would  be  a  shame  as  well  as  heavy  sin  ;  yet  when  all 
is  so  far  completed  that  nothing  can  be  changed,  I  hope  stiU 
to  do  as  you  desire,  if  indeed  it  be  not  sinfal  to  disappoint  a 
set  of  rogues  who  are  expecting  me  daily  to  leave  the  world." 
With  this  letter  there  came  the  following  sonnet : — 

^  Now  in  frail  bark,  and  on  the  storm-toesed  wave, 

Doth  this  my  life  approach  the  common  port. 

Whither  all  haste  to  render  up  accoont 

Of  every  act, — the  erring  and  the  just. 
Wherefore  I  now  do  see,  that  by  the  love 

Which  rendered  Art  mine  idol  and  my  lord, 

I  did  much  err.     Vain  are  the  loves  of  man, 

And  error  hirks  within  his  every  thought. 
I4sht  hours  of  this  my  life,  where  are  ye  now. 

When  towards  a  twofold  death  my  foot  draws  near  I 

The  one  well-known,  the  other  threatening  loud. 

Not  the  erst  worshipped  Art  can  now  give  peace 

To  him  whose  soul  turns  to  that  love  divine. 

Whose  anns  shall  lift  him  from  the  Cross  to  Heaven.'* 

From  this  we  see  that  Michelagnolo  was  drawing  towards 
God  and  casting  from  him  the  cares  of  art,  persecuted  as  he 
was  by  those  malignant  rivals,  and  by  certain  among  the 
Commissioners  for  San  Pietro,  who  would  fain,  as  he  said 
lumself,  be  making  themselves  more  than  rightfully  busy  in 
the  matter.^*  Yasari  replied  to  Michelagnolo's  letter,  by 
order  of  Duke  Cosimo,  in  few  words,  but  still  encouraging 
nim  to  return  to  his  own  country;  to  his  verses  Giorgio 
i«pHed  by  a  sonnet  of  similar  character.  And  Michelagnolo 
would  now  without  doubt  have  left  Rome  very  gladly,  but 
ke  had  become  so  weak,  that  although  he  had  determined  on 
doing  so,  as  will  be  related  hereafter,  yet  the  spirit  was  more 
^ng  than  the  frame,  and  his  debility  kept  liim  in  Rome. 
I^ow  it  happened  in  June,  1557,  that  in  the  construction  of 
we  vaulting  over  the  apsis  (which  was  in  travertine,  and 
•fter  Michekgnolo's  own  designs),  there  was  found  to  be'  an 
^or,  he  not  being  able  to  visit  San  Pietro  st)  frequently  as 
oefore,  and  the  principal  builder  having  constructed  the 
entire  vaulting  on  one  centre,  instead  of  using  several,  as  he 
JJSht  to  have  done.  Thereupon  Michelagnolo,  as  being  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Vasari,  sent  him  the  designs  for  the 

They  desirmg,'*  remarks  Bottaii,  **  not  to  benefit  the  fabric,  but  to 
'^'ow  the  old  corruptions  of  the  expenditure  for  their  own  profit." 
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vaulting  as  made  bj  himself,  and  with  the  words  beneath 
written  at  the  foot  of  two  of  them. 

"  The  chief  builder  took  the  measure  of  the  arch,  which 
you  vnU  find  marked  in  red,  for  that  of  the  whole  vault- 
ing, but  when  he  came  to  the  centre  of  the  half-drcle^ 
which  is  at  the  summit  of  the  same,  he  perceived  his  error 
as  here  seen  in  the  design  marked  in  black.  But  with  this 
error  it  is  that  the  work  has  been  proceeding,  insomuch  that 
a  large  number  of  the  stones  wiU  have  to  be  displaced ;  for 
in  the  whole  vaulting  there  is  no  masonry  of  bricks,  all  is  in 
travertine,  and  the  diameter  of  the  arch,  exclusive  of  the 
cornice  which  borders  it,  is  twenty-two  pahns.  This  mistake 
has  been  committed  because  my  advanced  age  prevents  me 
from  visiting  the  building  so  frequently  as  I  could  wish, 
although  I  had  prepared  an  exact  model  of  the  work,  as  1 
do  of  every  thing  ;  and  whereas,  I  thought  that  part  o£  the 
fabric  was  finished,  it  will  now  not  be  completed  during  the 
whole  winter.  If  a  man  could  ever  die  of  shame  and  grief^  I 
should  not  be  living  now.  I  beg  you  to  account  to  the  Poke 
for  my  not  being  at  this  moment  in  Florence." 

On  another  of  the  designs,  wherein  Michelagnolo  had 
drawn  the  plan  of  the  building,  he  wrote  as  follows  :^ 

"  Messer  Giorgio, — To  the  end  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
vaulting  may  be  the  more  clearly  comprehended,  it  becomes 
needful  to  describe  the  construction  from  the  ground 
upwards.  It  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into  three  sections, 
corresponding  with  the  windows  beneath,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  piers  ;  and  these  sections  you  see  proceeding  in  the 
form  of  pyramids  towards  the  inner  centre  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  vaulting,  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
basement  and  sides  thereof.  But  it  was  needful  that  the 
work  should  be  regulated  by  a  large  number  of  centres  for 
supporting  the  arches,  which  should  have  been  constantly 
changed  on  all  sides,  and  from  point  to  point,  for  all  which 
no  fixed  rule  could  be  given  ;  the  circles  and  squares 
approaching  the  centre  of  their  deepest  part  having  to  be 
diminished,  and  to  cross  each  other  in  so  many  directions, 
and  to  proceed  to  so  many  points,  that  it  is  without  doobt 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  the  true  proportions  for  bringing 
all  to  perfection.  Yet,  having  the  model — which  I  mdi 
for  all  things,  they  ought  not  to  have  committed  so  great  as 
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error  as  to  attempt  constructing  all  those  three  sections  with 
one  centre  for  the  arches;  a  mistake  which  has  compelled  the 
removal  of  manj  stones,  which  we  have  still  the  shame  and 
expense  of  taking  down.  The  entire  vaulting,  with  its  various 
sections  and  ornaments,  are,  like  the  lowermost  part  of  the 
Chapel,  wholly  of  travertine,  a  thing  not  customary  in 
Rome." 

The  Duke  Cosimo,  perceiving  all  these  hindrances,  no 
longer  pressed  Michelagnolo  to  return  to  Florence,  declaring 
that  the  satisfaction  of  the  master,  and  the  continuation  of 
San  Pietro,  were  matters  of  greater  interest  to  him  than  any 
other  consideration,  and  begging  that  Michelagnolo  would 
give  himself  no  further  anxiety.     Whereupon,  the  latter 
wrote  to  Vasari,  telling  him  that  he  thanked  the  Duke  with 
all  his  heart  for  that  great  kindness,  and  adding,  *'  God  give 
me  grace  to  serve  him  with  this  my  poor  person,  for  my 
memory  and   understanding  are  gone  to  await   him  else- 
where."    The  date  of  this  letter  was  August,  of  the  year 
1557.  Thus  Michelagnolo  perceived  that  the  Duke  esteemed 
his  life  and  honour  more  than  his  presence,  which  was  never- 
theless so  highly  acceptable  to  him  :'  all  these  things,  with 
many  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  we  learned 
from  letters  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Oar  artist  was  now  much  pressed  to  make  his  final 
^irangements  known,  and  as  he  saw  that  little  was  done  at 
the  building  (although  he  had  partly  advanced  the  internal 
frieze  of  the  windows,  and  the  double  columns  outside,  which 
form  the  circle  above  the  round  Cornice*  whereon  the 
Cupola  is  to  be  placed,  as  will  be  related  hereafter),  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  best  friends,  as  the  Cardinal  di  Carpi, 
Messer  Donate  Giannotti,  Francesco  Bandini^  Tommaso  de' 
Walieri,  and  Lottino  ;t  nay,  he  was  even  constrained  by 
^^m,  to  make  at  least  a  model  of  the  Cupola  ;  since,  as  he 
might  perceive,  the  erection  of  the  same  was  suffering  delay. 
Several  months  elapsed  nevertheless,  before  he  could  resolve 
on  anything  ;  at  length  he  made  a  beginning,  and  by  degrees 
produced  a  small  model  in  clay,  to  the  end  that  after  this, 

*  "  This  is  the  beautiful  dram  of  travertine,  some  of  the  stones  of  which 
oaiiog  shown  cracks  in  certain  parts,  no  man  knows  how  or  when  pro« 
duced,  gaTe  rise  to  the  report  that  the  cupola  was  about  to  fall." — BoUari* 

t  Author  of  the  Avertimenti  CwUi. 
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and  hj  the  aid  of  the  plans  and  seetimis  wUdi  he  had  like- 
wise prepared,  tfa^e  might  eventually  be  made  a  much  larger 
<me  in  wood.  Such  a  model  was  aooordinglj  constmcCed 
in  somewhat  less  than  a  year,  and  under  Michdagnalo's 
guidance,  by  Maestro  Giovanni  Franzese,  who  worked  at  tiie 
same  with  much  seal  and  care.  The  dimensiotts  and  BDiiile 
proportions  of  this  smaller  structure,  measured  by  the  andeni 
Eoman  palm,  corresponded  in  every  particular  with  those  of 
the  great  Cupola,  aU  the  parts  being  executed  with  extreme 
nicety;  the  members  of  the  columns,  the  bases,  capitals,  doon, 
windows,  cornices,  ressaults,  and  every  other  minutiae  beiBg; 
represented  in  such  sort  that  no  better  work  of  the  kind 
could  be  effected.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that,  not  in  aH 
Christendom,  nor  indeed  through  the  whdie  world,  is  there  a 
grander  or  more  richly  decorated  structure  than  will  be  tbat 
now  in  question. 

And  since  we  have  taken  the  time  to  notify  oljects  of  00 
much  less  importance,  I  think  it  will  be  our  duty  as  weD  as 
profitable  to  our  readers,  to  describe  the  design  according  to 
which  Michelagnolo  proposed  to  construct  this  Church  and 
Cupola ;  wherefore,  with  such  Iwevity  as  we  may,  we  wiD 
give  a  simple  narration  thereof,  to  the  intent  that  if,  which 
may  God  not  permit,  this  undertaking  should  continue  to  be 
impeded  in  the  lifetime  of  the  master,  as  it  has  hitherto  been, 
and  should  have  a  similar  fate  after  his  death,  so  shall  my  writ- 
ings, such  as  they  may  be,  avail  to  assist  the  faithful  exeeoton 
of  his  designs,  and  restrain  the  malignity  of  those  presomidg 
persons  who  may  desire  to  alter  them,'|'  they  may  also  en- 
lighten and  give  pleasure  as  well  as  aid  to  tihose  who  lo?6 
and  delight-  in  these  vocations. 

To  commence  then,  I  say  that,  according  to  the  modd 
made  under  the  directions  of  Michelagnolo,  tiie  internal 
diameter  will  be  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  palms  firam 
wall  to  wall,  reckoning  above  the  great  circular  cornice  ia 
travertine,  which  passes  around  the  inside  and  rests  on  the 
four  double  piers,  or  pilasters ;  these  rise  from  the  floor  with 
their  carved  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  being  with 
their  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  also  in  travertine.  This 
cornice  turning  around  the  great  recesses,  reposes  on  the 

t  **  It  has  indeed  been  changed,  neveithelesB,'*  remaxks  Bottari.  **  Tht 
Crom  which  Michael  Angelo  made  Greek  is  now  liStin  ;  and  if  M  bat)n» 
with  the  essential  fonn,  judge  ye  cKf  the  details !" 
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four  large  arcbes,  those  of  die  tiiree  nklws,  and  tliat  of  tiie 

entrance  namdj,  irhidi  form  die  Ctobb  of  the  Church. 

From  that  pomt  upwards  oonunences  the  Cupda  itsdf,  which 

springs  firom  a  basement  of  traTertiiie»  with  a  platfonn  ax 

pahns  hroad,  fbnniiig  s  wall  or  passage  around  die  building. 

That  basement  presents  a  circle  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  the 

thickness  thereof  being  tfairtj-three  pahns  eleven  inches^ 

the  height  to  the  upper  cornice  eleven  pahns  ten  inches;  the 

upper  comioe  is  about  eight  palms,  and  it  projects  about 

six  palms  and  a  half.     Through  this  basement  there  are 

made  four  entrances  by  whidi  the  ascent  to.  the  Cupohi  is 

commenced,  and  these  are  pboed  above  the  arches  of  the 

Tribunes,  die  thickness  of  die  basemoit  bdng  divided  into 

three  parts.*    The  innermost  division  measures  fifteen  palms, 

the  outermost  eleven  palms,  and  that  in  the  middle  seven 

palms  eleven  inches,  which  make  die  thirty-three  pahns 

eleven  inches  before  mentioned. 

The  ndddle  portion  of  the  basement  is  unencumbered  and 
^es  as  a  passage,  its  height  is  equal  to  twice  its  Ineadth, 
it  has  a  coved  ceiling,  and  in  the  line  of  the  four  entrances  it 
^  eight  doors,  each  joined  bj  four  steps,  one  leads  to  the 
level  of  the  cornice  of  the  first  basement,  which  is  dx  and  a 
^  pahns  broad,  another  conducts  to  the  inner  cornice,  eight 
and  three  quarters  palms  broad,  which  encircles  the  CupohL 
I'hese  doors  give  commodious  access  to  the  inside  as  wdl  as 
outside  of  the  edifice.     The  distance  from  one  to  another 
ibrms  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  two  hundred  and  one  palms, 
ai^d  these  being  four,  the  entire  circle  is  one  of  eight  hundred 
^  fonr  palmsi    This  basement,  whereon  repose  the  columns 
and  pilasters,  and  which  forms  the  interior  friese  of  the 
^ndows,  is  fourteen  pahns  one  inch  high,  and  on  the  out- 
side there  is  a  slight  cornice  above  and  below,  which  does 
Bot  project  more  than  ten  inches,  and  is  entirely  of  travertine. 
An  the  thickness  of  the  third  pM%  above  that  of  the  interior, 
^^  which  we  h%ve  described  as  being  fifteen  palms  broad, 
^^^^  is  a  staircase  four  and  a  quarter  palms  broad  in  each 
qnarter  of  the  circle ;  it  has  two  branches,  the  one  turning 
onft  -way  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  these 
staircases  lead  to  the  level  of  the  columns,  above  which,  and 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  basement,  there  rise 
^hteen*  large  piers  entirely  of  travertine,  each  adorned 

*  Smce  the  drum  is  octagonal,  there  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  pien. 
•^^.Jlbr.,  1832-8. 
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with  two  columns  on  the  outside  and  two  pilasters  within, 
as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  between  these  the  whole 
space  is  left  for  the  windows  which  are  to  give  light  to  the 
Cupola. 

On  the  side  looking  towards  the  centre  of  the  Cupola  these 
great  piers  present  a  surface  of  thirty-six  palms,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  nineteen  and  a  half  palms  only,*  each  has  two 
columns  on  the  exterior  side,  the  dado  at  the  foot  of  these 
measuring  eight  palms  and  three  quarters,  and  eight  and 
a  half  palms  in  height ;  the  base  is  five  palms  eight  inches 
broad,  and  ....  palms  eleven  inches  high  ;  the  shaft 
of  the  columns  has  forty-three  and  a  half  palms  in  height ; 
the  diameter  is  five  palms  six  inches  at  the  base,  and  above 
four  palms  nine  inches :  the  Corinthian  capital  is  'six  and  a 
half  palms  high,  or  with  the-  mouldings  nine  palms.     Three 
quarters  only  of  these  columns  are  seen,  the  fourth  being  let 
into  the  corner,  but  in  the  centre  there  projects  a  pilaster, 
which  forms  an  acute  angle ;  between  the  pilasters  is  an 
entrance  forming  an  arched  doorway,  five  palms  broad  and 
thirteen  palms  five  inches  high,  but  above  this  level  it  is 
filled  in  with  solid  masonry  even  to  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  and  pilasters,  being  united  with  two  other  pilasters 
similar  to  those  which  form  the  acute  angle  beside  the 
columns,  and  these  decorate  the  sides  of  the  sixteen  windows 
constructed  around  the  circle  of  the  tribune,  each  window 
having  a  clear  light  twelve  and  a  half  pahns  wide,  and  about 
twenty-two  palms  high. 

The  windows  are  adorned  on  the  outside  by  an  architrave 
of  varied  character  two  palms  and  three  quarters  broad,  and 
on  the  outside  they  are  in  like  manner  decorated  with  a 
similarly  varied  range  of  pediments  and  arches  intermingled, 
being  broader  without  and  narrower  within,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  light ;  they  are  lower  also  inside  than 
«out,  to  the  end  that  they  may  throw  light  on  the  frieze  and 
cornice.  Each  window  is  enclosed  between  pilasters  cor- 
responding in  height  to  the  columns  on  the  outside,  so  that 
there  are  thirty-six  columns  without  and  thirty-six  pilasters 
within ;'('  over  the  pilasters  on  the  inside  is  the  architrave, 

*  In  other  words,  they  are  thirty-siz  palms  broad,  and  nineteen  and  a 
half  deep. — Gerfnan  Edition  of  Vasari, 

t  For  the  reasons  given  respecting  the  piers,  this  must  be  thirtj-tvOf^ 
Matselii. 
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wliich  is  four  palms  five  inches  high,  while  the  frieze  is  four 
palms  and  a  half,  the  cornice  being  four  palms  and  two  thirds, 
with  a  projection  of  five  palms ;  and  over  this  is  a  range  of 
balusters,  to  the  end  that  one  may  walk  around  in  security.* 
For  the  more  commodious  ascent  to  the  platform  whence  the 
columns  ascend,*  there  is  another  flight  of  steps,  with  two 
branches,  which  rise  to  the  summit  of  the  columns,  capitals, 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice ;  so  that  this  staircase,  without 
interrupting  the  light  of  the  windows,  passes  at  the  upper 
end  into  a  spiral  stair  of  the  same  breadth  until  it  attains 
to  the  platform,  whence  the  Cupola  begins  to  turn. 

All  these  arrangements,  divisions,  and  decorations  are  so 

varied,  commodious,  strong,  and  rich,  the  base  gives  such 

effectual  support  to  the  two  vaults  of  the  Cupola  which  are 

turned  upon  it,  the  whole  work  is  so  admirably  conceived  and 

80  ably  executed,  th^t  the  eyes  of  one  who  understands  and  is 

capable  of  judging,  can  see  nothing  more  graceful,  more 

beautiful,  or  more  ingenious.     As  to  the  masonry,  and  all 

that  respects   the  stability  of  the  work,   every  part  has 

received  the  utmost  strength  and  power  of  duration,  while 

infinite  judgment  is  displayed  in  the  conduits  for  carrying 

off  water  by  concealed  channels,  and  in  every  other  minutia : 

at  a  word,  the  whole  work,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded, 

18  brought  to  such  perfection  that  all  other  edifices  shrink 

w^to  nothing  when  compared  therewith.     Very  deeply  it  is 

to  be  regretted  that  those  in  power  have  not  put  everything 

into  Michelagnplo's  hands,  to  the  end  that  before  the  death 

of  this  extraordinary  man  we  might  have  had  this  immense 

and  beautiful  erection  completed.     Up  to  this  point  Michel- 

^nolo  has   finished   the  masonry  of  the  building,  it  now 

remains  .that  we.  commence  the  vaulting  of  the  Cupola,' of 

^hich,. since  we  have  the  model,  we  will  continue  to  describe 

the  arrangement  as  he  has  left  it  to  us.     The  centres  of  the 

arches  are  directed  on  three  points  which  form  a  triangle  as 

Mow, 

A  B 

C 

The  lowermost,  or  point  C,  determines  the  form,  height, 
^d  width  of  the  first  half  circle  of  the  Tribune,t  which 

^heae  balustrades  have  not  been  erected. 
t  Va«ari  calls  the  Cupola  a  "  Tribune,"  almost  throughout  the  whole  of 
^  ^description.— ^rf.  F/or.,  1832-8. 
VOL.  V.  T 
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Michelagnolo  has  ordered  to  be  constructed  of  weU-baked 
bricks,  the  thickness  given  to  the  wall  being  four  palms  and 
a  half  above  as  well  as  below,  leaving  a  space  in  the  middle 
which  is  four  palms  and  a  half  wide  at  the  foot,  and  this  is  to 
be  occupied  by  the  stairs  leading  from  the  cornice,  whereon 
are  the  balustrades,  to  the  lantern  ;  the  arch  of  the  interior 
of  the  second  Vaulting,  which  is  broader  below  and  narrower 
above,  proceeds  from  the  point  6,  which  gives  four  pafans 
and  a  half  as  the  thickness  of  the  lower  part«  The  last  arch 
which  represents  the  outer  side,  and  is  also  enlarged  hfkm 
while  it  is  restricted  above,  departs  from  the  point  A.  *  At 
the  upper  part  this  arch  gives  the  entire  space  in  which  are 
the  stairs,  whose  height  is  of  eight  palms,  so  that  men  can 
walk  upright  therein^  the  thickness  of  the  vault  being 
gradually  diminished  to  the  extent  that,  while  it  has  four  palms 
and  a  half  at  the  foot,  it  has  three  palms  and  a  half  only  at 
the  head.  The  vaultings,  exterior  and  interior,  are  so  wdl 
conjoined  and  connected  that  one  supports  the  other;  of  the 
eight  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  at  the  base,  four  are  left 
hollow  above  the  arches,  to  diminish  the  weight,  while  the 
four  others  are  bound  and  secured  to  the  piers  in  such  sort 
that  their  durability  may  well  extend  to  all  time. 

The  central  stairs  between  the  two  vaultings  are  made  in 
the  following  manner.  Those  which  start  from  the  point 
whence  the  vault  springs  have  each  two  branches,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  one  of  the  sections  they  cross  each  other  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,  until  they  attain  the  summit  of  the 
vaulting  over  the  centre  of  the  arch  C.  Having  thus 
ascended  the  half  of  this  arch  by  a  direct  line,  the  remainder 
is^  commodiously  surrounded  by  a  flight  which  turns  easily, 
until  the  summit,  whence  the  lantern  commences,  is  attained; 
around  this  there  is  a  smaller  range  of  double  pilasters  and 
windows  similar  to  those  in  the  interior,  all  corresponding 
with  that  diminution  of  the  compartments  which  takes  jdace 
above  the  piers,  as  will  be  described  below. 

Over  the  first  great  cornice  within  the  tribune  commence 
those  concave  compartments  into  which  the  vaulting  is  divided 
and  which  are  formed  by  sixteen  projecting  ribs;  these  have 

*  The  complaints  of  all  commentatois,  Italian  and  Grerman  alik^  as  to 
the  obscurity  of  this  description,  are  here  renewed  with  increased  tafitff, 
but  the  elucidations  they  attempt  cannot  he  reproduced  in  this  place,  aodno 
content  ourselves  with  referring  our  reader  to  the  authoritief  hekn  dted. 
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the  width  of  two  of  those  pilasters  which  separate  the  windows 
placed  under  the  vault  of  the  Cnpola  at  their  base,  but  thej 
constantly  diminish  up  to  the  opening  for  the  lantern  :  they 
rest  on  a  pedestal  of  breadth  equal  to  their  own  and  twelve 
palms  high,  based  on  the  platform  of  the  cornice  which  passes 
around  the  tribune ;  over  this  and  between  the  ribs  are 
eight  large  ovals,  each  twenty-nine  palms  high,  while  above 
them  is  a  range  of  rectangular  compartments  twenty*four 
palms  high  and  somewhat  broader  at  the  lower  than  the 
tipper  edge  ;  but  where  the  ribs  approach  each  other  more 
nearly,  then  come  circles,  fourteen  palms  high,  over  each 
square,  so  that  there  are  eight  ovals,  eight  squares,  and  eight 
circles;  each  range  being  less  deeply  concave,  as  well  as 
smaller  than  that  beneath  it:  a  most  rich  and  beautiM 
design.  Michelagnolo  proposing  to  form  the  ribs,  and 
framework  of  all  these  compartments  in  carved  work  of 
travertine.* 

There  remains  that  we  mention  the  superficies  and  orna- 
ments of  the  exterior  vaulting,  which  rises  from  a  basement 
twenty-five  palms  and  a  half  high,  reposing  on  a  socle  which 
has  a  projection  of  two  palms,  as  have  the  mouldings  at  the 
head.  The  master  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  roof  with 
lead,  as  was  done  for  the  old  Church  of  San  Pietro,  he  divided 
it  into  sixteen  spaces,  which  commence  at  the  point  where 
the  double  columns  end,  and  are  placed  between  them;  in  the 
centre  of  each  space  he  formed  two  windows,  making,  thirty- 
two  in  all,  and  serving  to  light  the  staircases  between  the 
two  vaultings  :  to  these  he  added  projecting  corbels  support- 
ing the  segment  of  a  circle;  the  whole  forming  a  kind  of  roof 
which  serves  to  throw  off  the  rain.  In  the  line  of  the 
columns  and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  them,  the 
ribs  were  made  to  spring  from  that  point  where  the  cornice 
ends,  they  were  broader  at  the  base  and  narrower  at  the 
summit ;  sixteen  in  all,  and  of  five  palms  in  width.  In  the 
centre  of  each  there  was  a  channel  formed,  a  palm  and  a 
half  broad,  and  in  this  were  stairs  of  about  a  pfldm  high,  by 
which  an  ascent  can  be  made  to  the  opening  left  for  the  lan- 
tern. These  are  to  be  of  travertine,  constructed  in  such  sort 
^  shall  defend  them  from  the  effects  of  the  frost  and  rain. 

The  design  for  the  Lantern  makes  that  structure  diminish 

*  "  In  this,  as  well  as  in  eveiy  other  part/'  remarks  a  German  writer, 
^manj  changes  have  been  made." 

t2 
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in  the  same  proportion  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  work, 
•becoming  gradually  smaller  in  exact  measure,  and  ultimately 
closing  with  a  small  temple  having  round  columns,  which 
.stand  in  pairs,  as  do  those  below  ;  thej  have  pilasters  behind 
them,  and  rest  on  a  socle,  so  that  one  can  pass  around  from 
.^pilaster  to  pilaster,  looking  down  upon  the  windows,  the 
the  interior  .of  the  cupola,  and  the  church.  An  architrave 
with  frieze  and  cornice  surrounds  the  whole,  and  projects  over 
.the  two  columns,  immediately  above  which  are  spiral  shafts 
.and  niches,  rising  together  to  the  summit  of  the  coping, 
which  begins  to  contract  at  about  one  third  of  their  height 
in  the  manner  of  a  circular  pyramid,  until  it  reaches  to 
where  the  ball  and  cross  are  to  form  the  completion  of  the 
structure.  I  might  here  add  numerous  details,  such  as  the 
precautions  taken  against  earthquakes,  the  conduits  for  water, 
the  various  lights  and  other  commodious  arrangements,  bat 
I  refrain,  since  the  work  is  not  yet  finished,  and  it  shaD 
suffice  me  to  have  touched  on  the  principal  parts.  All  the 
details,  moreover,  are  within  reach  of  the  reader's  eyes,  and 
can  be  seen ;  this  slight  sketch  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
.inform  such  as  know  nothing  of  the  building.* 

The  completion  of  this  model  was  a  great  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  the  friends  of  Michelagnolo  but  to  all  Rome ;  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  works  until  the  death  of  Pope  Paul 
.IV. ;  and  when  Pius  IV.  was  chosen  in  his  place,  that  Pon- 
tiff, although  emplo3dng  Piero  Ligorio,  who  was  architect  of 
the  Vatican,  to  construct  the  little  Palace  in  the  wood  of  the 
Belvedere,  yet  made  many  offers  of  service  and  showed 
much  kindness  to  Michelagnolo.  The  Motu-proprio  of  Paul 
III.,  Julius  III.,  and  Paul  IV.,  in  respect  to  the  fabric  of  San 
Pieti"o,  was  confirmed  by  His  Holiness,  who  likewise  restored 
a  portion  of  those  allowances  which  our  artist  had  lost  daring 
the  Pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  He  employed  him  in  many  of 
his  own  buildings,  and  during  his  reign  the  works  of  San 
Pietro  likewise  proceeded  busily.  Among  other  things  Mchel- 
agnolo  was  required  to  prepare  the  design  for  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  Pope's  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Marig- 
nano,  which  the  Cavaliere  Lione  Lioni  of  Arezzo,  an  excel* 
lent  sulptor  and  the  friend  of  Michelagnolo,  was  commissioned 

*  For  minute  details  our  readers  may  consult  Ferrabosco^  JUiro  deS' 
AreMtettura  di  San  Pietro  del  Vaticano  JinUo  col  duepno  di  JlicW 
'  Angeh  Buonarroti,  Rome,  1620. 
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to  constract  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  sis  will  be  related  ib 
its- due  place. 

About  the  same  time  the  Cavaliere  Lioni  made  the 
Portrait  of  Michelagnolo,  (a  very  close  resemblance,)  in  a 
medal;  on  the  reverse  of  which,  and  in  compliment  to  the 
master,  was  a  blind  man  led  bj  a  dog,  with  the  following 
legend : — 

D00£BO  INIQUOS  VIAS  TYAS,  ET  IMPII  AD  TE  CONVEBTENTUR. 

This  pleased  Michelagnolo  greatly,*  and  he  presented 
Lioni  with  a  model  in  wax  of  Hercules  killing  Antaaus, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  designs.  Of  Michelagnolo  we 
have  no  other  portrait  except  two  in  painting,  one  of  which 
is  by  Bugiardino,  and  the  other  by  Jacopo  del  Conte,  with 
an  alto-riUevo  in  bronze  by  Daniello  Ricciarelli  ;  but  from 
that  of  the  Cavaliere  Lione  there  have  been  made  so  many 
copies,  that  I  have  myself  seen  a  vast  number  both  in  Italy 
and  other  countries. 

In  the  s(ime  year,  Giovanni  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  son  of 
Duke  Cosimo,  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Hat  from  Pope 
Pius  rV.,  when  Vasari,  who  was  his  friend  and  servant, 
determined  to  go  with  him,  remaining  there  willingly  for  a 
month  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Michelagnolo,  whom  he  held 
very  dear,  and  visited  constantly.  Vasari  had  taken  with 
him,  by  order  of  his  Excellency,  the  model  in  wood  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  of  Florence,  together  with  the  Designs  for  the 
new  Apartments,  which  had  been  built  and  painted  by  him- 
self. These  models  and  designs  Michelagnolo  desired  to  see, 
since,  being  old,  he  could  not  visit  the  works  themselves; 
they  were  extensive,  varied,  and  replete  with  divers  inven- 
tions and  phantasies,  exhibiting  Stories  of  Uranus,  Saturn, 
Ops,  Ceres,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Hercules ;  each  apartment 
being  adorned  with  histories,  in  numerous  compartments,  of 
one  of  those  Gods.  The  apartments  beneath  these  were  deco- 
'■ated  with  stories  from  the  Lives  of  Heroes  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Medici,  beginning  with  Cosimo  the  Elder,f  and 
proceeding  through  the  times  of  Lorenzo,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
^11* ;  the  Signer  Giovanni,  Ij,  the  Duke  Alessandro,   and, 

*  For  details  respecting  the  medals  struck  in  honour  of  Michael  Angelo, 
^  the  notes  of  Manni,  to  the  VUa  by  Condivi.  See  also  Litta,  Famiglia 
^tnltaliane. 

t  Cosmo,  Fater  PatruB. 

X  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  &ther  of  Cosmo  I. 
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finally,  of  Duke  Cosimo.  There  were  portraits  of  these  pencm- 
ages,  moreover,  with  those  of  their  sons,  and  of  many  among 
the  renowned  of  old  times,  whether  distinguished  for  states- 
manship, in  arms,  or  for  their  learning,  and  being  almost  all 
portraits  taken  from  the  life.  A  Dialogue  written  by  Yasari, 
in  whioh  the  whole  of  these  paintings  were  explained,  and 
the  connexion  of  the  fables  in  the  upper  rooms,  with  the 
histories  in  the  lower  apartments  set  forth,  was  read  bv 
Annibale  Caro  to  Michelagnolo,  who  was  much  pleased  with 
the  same.  This  Dialogue,  Yasari  proposes  to  publish,  wfaea 
he  shall  find  time  to  do  so.* 

These  things  caused  a  discussion  to  arise  respecting  the 
Great  Hall,  which  Yasari  had  desired  to  alter,  because  the 
ceiling  thereof  was  too  low,  giving  it  a  stunted  appearaooe^ 
and  it  had  besides  too  little  light  For  these  causes  Yasari 
wished  to  raise  it,  but  the  Duke  had  not  yet  given  him  leave 
to  do  so :  it  was  not  that  his  Excellency  feared  the  cost^  but 
he  dreaded  the  danger  that  there  might  be  in  lifting  a  roof 
thirteen  braccia,  yet,  judicious  as  he  was,  he  now  agreed 
to  have  the  opinion  of  Michelagnolo  on  the  subject.  The 
model  of  the  Hall  in  its  early  condition  was  then  laid  before 
the  master,  as  was  also  that  of  its  improved  state,  with  all 
the  Stories  designed  as  they  were  to  be  painted  therein. 
Having  examined  all  this,  Michelagnolo  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  became  rather  tlie  partizan  than  the  judge  of  the 
work,  the  rather  as  all  the  precautions  taken  for  the  secnri^ 
and  promptitude  of  its  execution  were  also  apparent  to  \a& 
perceptions ;  and  when  Yasari  returned  to  !Elorenoe,  WM* 
agnolo  wrote  by  him  to  the  Duke,  declaring  that  his  Excel* 
lency  ought  to  execute  that  undertaking,  which  he  affinoed 
to  be  worthy  of  his  greatness. 

Now  Duke  Cosimo  himself  also  repaired  that  same  year  to 
Rome  with  his  consort,  the  Duchess  Leonora,  when  Michel' 
agnolo  went  to  see  his  Excellency,  who  received  him  with 
much  favour,  causing  him,  from  respect  to  his  great  genial) 
to  be  seated  near  himself,  and  conversing  with  him  veiy 
familiarly  of  all  the  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  which 
he  had  commanded  to  be  performed,  and  still  proposed  t& 
execute  in  Florence^  more  especially  of  the  Hall  above-men- 
tioned.   Michelagnolo  then  encouraged  Cosimo  anew  to  that 


*  It  was  published  at  Florence  in  1588,  by  Gioigio  Vaaaiv  tht  BCphew 
of  our  author. 
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undertaking,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was  himself  no 
longer  joong  enough  to  do  him  service,  for  he  did  truly  loye 
that  Prince.     Among  other  things,  the  Duke  told  him  how 
he  had  discovered  the  method  of  working  porphyry,  and  as 
Michelagnolo  did  not  helieve  that  possible,  his  Excellency 
sent  him  the  Head  of  Christ,  executed  in  porphyry  by  the 
sculptor  Francesco  del  Tadda  (as  we  have  said  in  the  first 
chapter  of  our  Theories)^  which  astonished  him  greatly* 
^chelagnolo  visited  the  Duke  several  times   afterwai-ds, 
during  the  stay  of  the  latter  in  Home,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  both;  and  when  the  most  illustrious  Don  Francesco 
de'  Medici,  son  of  Duke  Cosimo,  was  in  Home  a  short  time 
afterwards,  the  master  visited  him  likewise;  being  much 
pleased  with  the  respect  and  affection  shown  to  him  by  the 
noble  Prince,  who  always  spoke  to  him  with  uncovered  head  ; 
so  great  was  his  reverence  for  that  extraordinary  man.     To 
Yasari,  Michelagnolo  wrote,  declaring,  that  it  grieved  him 
to  be  so  old  and  infirm  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  his  Ex- 
ceilencyy  and  he  went  about  Home  looking  for  some  fine  piece 
of  antiquity,  that  he  might  send  the  same  to  Florence  as  a 
present  for  that  Signore. 

About  this  time  Pope  Pius  required  from  Michelagnolo  a 
design  for  the  Porta  Pia,  and  the  master  made  him  tliree,  all 
sbgularly  beautifuL     Of  these  the  Pontiff  chose  the  least 
costly^  and  this  has  been  erected,  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
artist.*     Finding,  moreover,  that  His  Holiness  would  gladly 
bave  the  other  gates  of  Kome  restored,  he  made  numerous 
designs  for  the -same,  as  he  also  did  one,  at  the  request  of 
^ope  Pius,  for  the  new  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
constructed  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  when  that  building 
was  brought  into  the  service  of  Christians.     The  design  of 
Michelagnolo  surpassed  those  of  many  other  excellent  archi- 
tects, by  the  singular  consideration  displayed  therein  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  who  have  now  nearly 
completed  the  edifice.     His  Holiness,  with  all  the  prelates 
&nd  those  of  the  Court  who  have  seen  it,  have  indeed  been 
amazed  at  the  judgment  with  which  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  whole  skeleton  of  those  Baths,  whereof  he  has  made  a 
Church  with  so  beautiful  an  entrance,  that  the  expectation  of 
the  architects  has  been  much  surpassed,  to  the  infinite  honour 

*  The  Porta  Pia  has  never  been  finished. 
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of  the  master.*  He  designed  a  Ciborium  for  the  Sacrament 
also,  which  the  Pope  desired  to  have  made  for  this  church; 
it  has  been  executed,  for  the  most  part,  by  Jacopo  CidUano^ 
an  excellent  artist  in  bronze,  whose  castings  succeed  so  well 
and  are  so  delicately  fine,  that  they  require  but  little  chisel- 
ing, for  in  this  respect  Jacopo  is  a  distinguished  artist,  and 
greatly  pleased  Michelagnolo. 

Now  the  Florentines  in  Rome  had  often  talked  of  begin- 
ning in  good  earnest  to  set  about  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  the  Strada  Giulia.  All  the  heads  of  the  richest 
families  among  them  assembled  with  that  view,  promising  to 
contribute  according  to  their  means  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
good  sum  of  money  was  got  together.  A  discussion  then 
arose  as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  pursue  the  old  plans  or 
to  have  something  newer  and  better ;  when  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  a  new  edifice  should  be  raised  on  the  old 
foundations ;  the  care  of  the  whole  being  committed  to  three 
persons,  Francesco  Bandini,  Uberto  Ubaldini,  and  Tommaso 
de*  Bardi.  '  By  these  persons  an  application  for  a  design  was 
made  to  Michelagnolo,  to  whom  they  represented  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  for.  the  Florentines  to  have  spent  so  mucK  money 
without  any  profit,  adding,  that' if  his  genius  did  not  avail 
to  finish  the  work,  they  should*  be  wholly  without  resource; 
The  master  assured  them;  with  the  utmost  kindness,  that  the 
design  they  required  should  be  the  first  thing  he  would  lay 
hand  on ;  remarking,  moreover,  that  in  this  hb  old  age  he 
was  glad  to  be  occupied  with  things  sacred,  and  such  as 
might  contribute  to  the  honour  of  God.  He  furthermore 
declared,  that  it  rejoiced  him  to  do  something  for  his  own 
people,  to  whom  his  heart  was  ever  trucf 

At  this  time  Michelagnolo  had  with  him  the  Florentine 
sculptor  Tiberio  Calcagni,  a  youth  who  greatly  desired  to 
improve  in  his  art,  and  who,  having  gone  to  Rome,  had  also 
given  his  attention  to  architecture.  Being  pleased  with  his 
manners,  Michelagnolo  had  given  him  the  Pieta  which  lie 
had  broken,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  head  of  Brutus  in 
marble,  larger  than  life,  which  he  had  copied,  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  Messer  Donato  Giannotti,  for  the  Cardinal 

*  The  buUding  was  altered  in  1749  by  the  architect  Yanvitelli,  an  alttf 
being  constructed  in  the  place  of  the  principal  entrance  and  other  change^ 
which  are  much  to  be  regretted,  being  also  made. 

f  For  details  respecting  this  affair,  see  Gaye,  Carteggio,  vol.  iii. 
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Ridolfi,  from  a  cornelian  of  the  highest  antiquity  belonging 
to  Messer  Giuliano  Cesarino;   a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  and 
this  he  now  desired  that  Tiberio  should  finish.*     He  could, 
indeed,  no  longer  execute  the  more  delicate  parts  of  his 
architectural  designs,  and  therefore  employed  Tiberio,  who 
was  a  modest  and  well-conducted  youth,  to  complete  them 
under   his  direction.     For  this  church,  therefore,   he  now 
required  him  to' take  the  ground-plan  of  the  original  founda- 
tion which  he  brought  to  Michelagnolo  ;  the  latter  instantly 
caused  him  to  inform  the  Commissioners,  who  did  not  expect 
to  find  anything  yet  accomplished,  that  he  had  fulfilled  their 
wishes,  showing  them  at  the  same  time  five  plans  of  beautiful 
churches,  which  surprised  them  greatly.    He  then  bade  them 
choose  one ;  but  they  refused,'  preferring  to  abide  by  his  own 
decision.     Yet,  the  master  insisting  that  they  should  make  a 
selection,  they  all  with  one  accord  declared  for  the  richest ; 
whereupon  Michelagnolo  is  reported  to  have  told  them,  that 
if  they  brought  that  design  to  completion  they  would  do 
more  than  either  Romans  or  Greeks  had  ever  done  in  their 
best  of  times  ;t  words  which  certainly  never  proceeded  from 
his  mouth,  neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  other,  seeing  that 
he  was  always  most  reserved  and  modest. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  Michelagnolo  should  direct 
the  work,  while  Tiberio  should  execute  it,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  whom  our  artist  promised  his  best  services  for 
the  church,  were  entirely  satisfied  with  that  arrangement. 
The  plan  was  then  given  to  Tiberio,  that  he  might  copy  it  in 
all  parts,  with  due  order ;  and  the  master  commanded  that 
a  model    in  clay  should   be    prepared,   which  he  showed 
Tiherio  how  to  fix  up  firmly.     This,  which  was  of  eight 
palms,  Tiberio  completed  in  ten  days,  and  it  pleased  all  the 
Florentine  community ;   wherefore  they  caused  him  after- 
wards to  make  one  in  wood,  which  is  now  in  their  Consolate,  J" 
anj  a  beautiful  church  it  is  as  ever  man  beheld,  grand,  rich, 
and  varied.     The  building  was  commenced  accordingly ;  but 
when  five  thousand  crowns  had  been  expended  thereon,  the 
works  ceased  for  lack  of  funds   to  Michelagnolo's  infinite 

*  The  bust,  which  was  never  finished,  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Gallcr> 
oftheUffizj. 

t  Or  this  may  be  read,  **  more  than  either  Romans  or  Greeks  had  done 
for  their  temples." 

X  Accoidmg  to  Bottari  this  model  perished  in  a  fire. 
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Texation.*  He  then  procured  for  Tiberio  the  comTnifflJon  to 
finish,  under  his  direction^  a  Chapel  which  the  Cardioii  of 
Santa  Fiore  had  commenced  in  the  church  of  Santa  Muia 
Maggiore ;  but  this  also  remained  unfinished  at  the  death 
of  the  Cardinal,  of  Michelagnolo,  and  of  Tiberio  himadf ; 
the  early  demise  of  the  latter  being  an  event  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Michelagnolo  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  Fabric  of 
San  Pietro,  and  the  Commissioners  had  more  than  once  at- 
tempted to  remove  him,  but  not  succeeding,  they  labooied 
continually  to  throw  obstacles  in  his  way,  hoping  to  weaiy 
his  patience,  seeing  that  he  was  now  old,  and  could  esdore 
but  little.  At  this  time  it  chanced  that  Cesare  da  Castd 
Durante,  overseer  of  the  works,  died  ;  when  Michelagnolo^ 
to  the  end  that  the  building  should  not  suffer,  and  until  he 
could  find  a  successor  after  his  own  hearty  sent  Luigi  Gaeta 
thither  in  his  place,  a  very  young  man  certainly,  but  not 
without  experience.  Some  of  the  Commissioners  had,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  trying  to  bring  Nanni  di  Bacdo  Bigio 
into  that  undertaking,  he  having  urged  them  much  to  do 
80,t  and  promising  great  things ;  they  now,  therefore,  think- 
ing of  managing  everything  in  their  own  fashion,  sent  away 
Luigi  Gaeta,  when  Michelagnolo,  much  displeased  by  this, 
would  no  longer  go  to  San  Fietro ;  and  they,  the  Conums- 
sioners,  then  began  to  give  out  that  a  substitute  most  be 
provided,  he  being  able  to  do  no  more,  and  having  himself 
declared,  as  they  said,  that  he  would  no  longer  trouble  him- 
self with  that  work.  These  things  coming  to  Michelagnolo's 
ears,  he  sent  Danielle  Ricciarelli  of  Yolterra,  to  the  Bishop 
Ferratino,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had  told  Cardinal 
Carpi  that  Michelagnolo  had  assured  a  servant  of  his  that 
he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  building.  Daniello 
now  informed  the  Bishop  that  it  was  not  Micheli^Qlo*8  wish 
to  give  it  up  :  but  Ferratino  replied  that  he  was  sorry  the 
master  had  not  made  his  purpose  known,  adding  neverthe- 
less that  a  substitute  was  needful,  and  that  he  would  have 
gladly  accepted  Daniello  himself  &  reply  ^ith  which 
Michelagnolo  appeared  to  be  satisfied.      The  bishop  then 

*  The  Charch  was  ultimately  finished  by  Giacomo  della  Poitk— 
Mauetti, 

t  For  details  of  much  interest  respecting  this  affiiir,  see  Gaye,  CarU0k, 
&c.,  vol.  iiL 
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jave  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners  to  understand,  in  the 
lame  of  Michelagnolo,  that  a  substitute  was  to  be  appointed ; 
)ut  instead  of  presenting  Daniello,  he  put  forward  Nanni 
Bigio  in  his  place  :  the  latter  was  accordinglj  accepted  and 
installed,  nor  had  any  long  time  elapsed  before  he  caused  a 
scaffolding  to  be  raised  from  the  Pope's  stables  which  are  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  great  apsis  which  looks  towards 
that  side,  declaring  that  too  many  ropes  were  consumed  in 
drawing  up  the  materials,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
raise  them  by  means  of  his  scaffolding. 

Being  made  acquainted  with  this  proceeding,  Michelagnolo 
repaired  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  found  on  the  Piazza  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  speaking  somewhat  loudly,  His  Holiness  made 
him  enter  a   room,  when  the  master  exclaimed,    "  Holy 
Father  I  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing  has  been  placed  by 
the  Commissioners  in  San  Pietro  as  my  substitute,  but  if 
they  and  your  Holiness  are  persuaded  that  I  can  no  longer 
fulfil  my  office,  I  will  return  to  take  my  rest  in  Florence, 
where  I  shall  be  near  that  great  Prince  who  has  so  often 
desired  my  presence,  and  can  finish  my  life  in  my  own  house; 
wherefore  I  beg  the  good  leave  of  your  Holiness  to  depart."* 
The  Pope,  whom  that  proposal  did  not  please,  sought  to 
pacify  the  master  with  kind  words,  and  bade  him  come  to 
Araceli  on  the  following  day,  to  talk  of  the  matter.     Having 
there  assembled  the  Commissioners,  His  Holiness  inquired  the 
caiise  of  these  things ;  and  they,  declaring  that  the  building 
was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  errors  committed 
therein,  which  he  knew  was  not  the  case,  the  Pope  com- 
^JJ^ded  Signer  Gabrio  f  ScierbeUone  to  examine  the  struc- 
ture, and  require  Nanni,  who  had  made  these  assertions;, 
to  show  where  the  errors  might  be  found. 
The  master  being  examined  accordingly,  and  Signer  Gabrio 

*  A  angular  obBervation  of  Michael  Asgelo  in  respect  to  his  reasons 
wr  not  returning  to  Florence,  will  be  found  in  the  well-known  Autobio- 
sraphy  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  relates  that  when  he  pressed  Michael 
^ngelo  to  retuni,  on  the  part  of  Duke  Cosimo,  the  master  looked 
Axedly  into  bis  &ce,  and  with  a  meanii^g  smile  replied,  <*  And  you,  Benve- 
Mo, how  do  you  like  abiding  with  him  !''  "This  smile  and  question,'' 
'^arki  an  Italian  writer,  •^need  no  comment;**  and  if  the  reader 
^  recall  the  ikte  of  the  hapless  Sforza  Almeni,  mentioned  in  vol.  iv.  of 
^  Vreaent  work,  p.  321,  note  i|,  he  will  perhaps  agree  with  our  author's 
*»pjtriot,  that  no  comment  is  required. 

T  Agabrio,  as  he  is  subsequently  called* 


^^^ 
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finding  all  the  reports  to  be  false  and  malignant,  Nanni  was 
dismissed  with  few  compliments,  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
nobles,  being  reproached  at  the  same  time  with  the  destroc- 
tion  of  the  Bridge  of  Santa  Maria,  and  with  having  promised 
to  clean  the  Harbour  of  Ancona  at  small  cost,  whereas  be 
had  injured  that  Fort  more  in  one  year  than  the  Sea  had 
ever  done  in  ten.  And  this  was  the  end  of  Nanni  Bigio*s 
employment  in  San  Pietro,*  where  Michelagnolo  had  employed 
seventeen  years  merely  in  the  care  of  so  fixing  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  its  parts,  that  they,  should  not  be  altered;  the 
envious  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected,  making  him 
fear  that  changes  in  the  building  might  be  effected  after  his 
death  :  but  he  has  thus  brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that 
the  work  has  now  a  fair  prospect  of  being  securely  completed. 
By  all  this  we  see  that  God,  who  protects  the  good,  has 
defended  him  while  he  lived,  having  extended  his  hand  over 
the  fabric  and  the  master,  even  to  his  death.  Then  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  who  survived  him,  commanded  the  superintendents 
to  alter  nothing  that  Michelagnolo  had  arranged ;  while  Fins 
v.,  his  successor,  continued  with  even  greater  authority,  to 
command  that  the  designs  of  Michelagnolo  should  be  followed 
with  unvarying  exactitude,  nay,  when  the  architects  Piero 
Ligorio,  and  Jacopo  Yignola,  were  directing  the  fabric,  he 
caused  the  former,  who  presumptuously  proposed  certain 
changes,  to  be  dismissed  with  little  honour,  and  the  whole 
charge  was  then  made  over  to  Vignola. 

That  Pontiff  was  indeed  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
"'^lljdifice,  as  for  the  glory  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  in  the 
year  1565,  when  Vasari  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  His 
Holiness — as  well  as  in  the  next  year,  when  he  was  again 
summoned  to  Rome — the  Pontiff  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
regard  that  was  to  be  paid  to  the  designs  left  by  Michelagnolo; 
and,  to  obviate  all  disorder,  he  commanded  Vasari  to  repair 
to  the  Bishop  Ferratino,  in  company  vrith  Messer  GhigliehDo 
Sangalletti,  the  private  treasurer  of  His  Holiness,  on  the  part 
of  Pope  Pius,  and  to  direct  that  prelate,  who  was  chief  of  the 
builders,  on  all  occasions  to  guide  himself  by  the  important 
records  and  memoranda  which  Vasari  would  give  him;  to  the 
end  that  no  malignant  or  presumptuous  person  should  ever  j 
prevail  to  alter  a  single  point  of  those  arrangements  made  bj  the 
admirable  genius  of  Michelagnolo.  On  this  occasion,  Cesser 
♦  He  was  afterwardh  re-iiwtated.    See  Gnye,  loe,  eil, 
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Giovambatlista  Altoviti,  a  good  friend  of  Yasari  and  of  these 
arts,  was  also  present,  and  when  Ferratino  had  heard  the 
discourse  made  to  him  by  Yasari,  he  solemnly  promised  to 
observe,  and  see  observed,  every  order  and  arrangement 
left  by  Michelagnolo,  adding  that  he  Would  himself  be  the 
protector,  defender,  and  preserver  of  the  labours  performed 
hj  that  great  man. 

Returning  to  Michelagnolo  himself,  I  have  to  relate,  that 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  Yasari  secretly  prevailed  on 
Duke  Cosimo,  to  move  the  Pope,  through  Messer  Averardo 
Ills  Ambassador,  to  the  end  that  since  Michelagnolo  was  now 
much  debilitated.  His  Holiness  should  keep  a  careful  eye  on 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  should  cause  him  to 
be  visited  at  his  house,  for  the  due  preservation  of  his  designs, 
cartoons,  models,  and  other  property,  taking  measures,  in 
the  event  of  any  sudden  accident,  such  as  may  well  happen  to 
the  very  old;  and  this,  in  order  that  whatever  might  belong 
to,  or  be  needful  for,  the  fabric  of  San  Pietro,  the  Sacristy 
and  Library  of  San  Lorenzo,  or  the  Facade  of  the  last- 
named  Church,  might  not  be  taken  away,  as  so  frequently 
happens,  nor  were  these  precautions,  which  were  all  duly 
attended  to,  without  a  satisfactory  result.* 

In  the  Lent  of  this  year,  Leonardo,  the  nephew  of  Michel- 
agnolo, resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  as  though  divining  that  his 
Mnsman  was  now  near  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  promise  of 
this  visit  was  all  the  more  welcome  to  the  latter,  as  he  was 
already  suffering  from  a  slow  fever.  He  caused  his  physician, 
Messer  Federigo  Donato,  to  write  to  Leonardo,  hastening  his 
arrival ;  but  his  malady  increased,  notwithstanding  the  cares 
of  those  around  him  :  still,  retaining  perfect  self-possession, 
the  master  at  length  made  his  will  in  three  words,  saying  he 
left  his  soul  to  God,  his  body  to  the  earth,  and  his  goods  to 
his  nearest  relations.  He  recommended  his  attendants  to 
bethink  themselves,  in  the  passage  from  this  life,  of  the 
sufferings  endured  by  Our  Saviour  Christ;  and  on  the  17th 
of  February,  in  the  year  1563,  and  at  23  o'clock,  according  to 
the  Florentine  computation,  (in  1564  after  that  of  Roihe,)  he 
departed  to  a  better  life-f 

*  Bat  feir  drawings  were  found  among  the  property  of  Michael  Angelo, 
^  people  affirming  that  he  had  burnt  many  of  them  before  his  death. 
°«  Gave,  loc.  ciL 

T  Aged  dghty-eight  years,  eleven  months,  and  fourteen  days. 
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Michelagnolo  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  the  laboon  of 
art;  all  that  he  attempted,  however  difficult, proving  roceess- 
fu],  because  nature  had  imparted  to  him  the  most  admirable 
genius,  and  his  application  to  those  excellent  stadies  of  deagn 
was  unremitting.  For  the  greater  exactitude,  he  nade 
numerous  dissections  of  the  human  frame,  examining  the 
anatomy  of  each  part,  the  articulations  of  the  jmnts,  the 
various  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  veins,  and  all  the  different 
minutiae  of  the  human  form.  Nor  of  this  onlj,  bnt  of  aoimalsi 
and  more  particularly  of  horses,  which  he  much  delighted  in, 
and  kept  for  his  pleasure,  examining  them  so  minutely  m  all 
their  relations  to  art,  that  he  knew  more  of  them  than  do 
many  whose  sole  business  is  the  care  of  those  animals.  Tbeae 
labours  enabled  him  to  complete  his  works,  whether  of  the 
pencil  or  chisel,  with  inimitable  perfection,  and  to  pve 
them  a  grace,  a  beauty,  and  an  animation,  wherein  (be  it  said 
without  offence  to  any)  he  has  surpassed  even  the  antique. 
In  his  works  he  has  overcome  the  difficulties  of  art,  with  so 
much  facility,  that  no  trace  of  labour  appears  in  them,  how- 
ever great  may  be  that  which  those  who  copy  them  find  in 
the  imitation  of  the  same. 

The  genius  of  Michelagnolo  was  acknowledged  in  his  life- 
time, and  not  as  happens  in  many  cases,  after  his  death  only; 
and  he  was  favoured,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Julius  IL,  Leo  X, 
Clement  VIL,  Paul  III,  Julius  IIL,*  Paul  IV.,  and  Kns  IV.; 
these  Pontiffs  having  always  desired  to  keep  him  near  them, 
as  indeed  would  Soliman,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  Francis^ 
King  of  France,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Signoria  of 
Venice,  and  lastly  Buke  Cosimo  de*  Medici :  all  very  gladly 
have  done,  each  of  those  monarchs  and  potentates  having 
offered  him  the  most  honourable  appointments,  for  the 
love  of  his  great  abilities.  These  things  do  not  happen  to 
a.ny  except  men  of  the  highest  distinction,  but  in  him  all 
the  three  arts  were  found  in  such  perfection,  as  God  hath 
vouchsafed  to  no  other  master,  ancient  or  modem,  in  aH  the 
many  years  that  the  sun  has  been  turning  round.t 

*  Julius  III.  bore  him  a  strong  personal  affection.  It  was  thst  Pontiir 
M'ho^  induced  Condivi  to  write  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  wfaidi  Hi 
Holiness  accepted  the  dedication.  . 

t  Let  our  readers  be  pleased  to  remember  that  Gralileo  was  an  infiat  m 
his  cradle  when  our  good  Giorgio  thus  wrote,  the  philosopher  not  banng 
been  bom  until  two  days  before  Michael  Angelo  died. 
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His  powers  of  imagination  were  sucli  that  he  was  fre- 
quentlj  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose,  because  he  could 
not  express  by  the  hand  those,  grand  and  sublime  ideas, 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind,  naj,  he  has  spoiled  and 
destroyed  many  works  for  this  cause ;  and  I  know  too  that 
some  short  time  before  his  death  he  burnt  a  large  number 
of  his  designs,  sketches,  and  cartoons,  that  none  might  see 
the  labours  he  had  endured,  and  the  trials  to  which  he  had 
subjected  his  spirit,  in  his  resolve  not  to  fall  short  of  per- 
fection. I  have  myself  secured  some  drawings  by  his  hand, 
which  were  found  in  Florence,  and  are  now  in  my  book  of 
designs  and  these,  although  they  give  evidence  of  his  great 
genius,  yet  prove  also  that  the  hammer  of  Vulcan  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  He  would 
make  his  figures  of  nine,  ten,  and  even  twelve  heads  long, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the  research  of  a  certain  grace  in 
putting  the  parts  together  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  form,  and  would  say  that  the  artist  must  have  his 
measuring  tools,  not  in  the  hand  but  in  the  eye,  because  the 
hands  do  but  operate,  it  is  the  eye  that  judges;  he  pursued 
the  same  idea  in  architecture  also. 

None  will  marvel  that  Michelagnolo  should  be  a  lover  of 
solitude,  devoted  as  he  was  to  Art,  which  demands  the  whole 
man,  with  all  his  thoughts,  for  herself.  He  who  resigns  his 
ufe  to  her  may  well  disregard  society,  seeing  that  he  is  never 
alone  nor  without  food  for  contemplation ;  and  whoever  shall 
attribute  this  love  of  solitude  to  caprice  or  eccentricity,  does 
Wrong ;  the  man  who  would  produce  works  of  merit  should  be 
free  from  cares  and  anxieties,  seeing  that  Art  demands  earnest 
consideration,  loneliness,  and  quietude ;  she  cannot  permit 
wandering  of  the  mind.  Our  artist  did  nevertheless  greatly 
pnze  the  friendship  of  distinguished  and  learned  men,  he  en- 
joyed the  society  of  such  at  all  convenient  seasons,  maintaining 
close  intercourse  with  them,  more  especially  with  the  illus- 
^ous  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  who  loved  him  greatly. 
fl^^ing  heard  that  an  Arab  horse  which  he  possessed  was 
^uch  admired  for  its  beauty  by  Michelagnolo,  the  Cardinal 
sent  it  to  him  as  a  present,  with  ten  mules,  all  laden  with 
com,  and  a  servant  to  take  care  of  those  animals,  which  the 
master  accepted  very  willingly.  The  most  illustrious  Car- 
dinal Pole  was  also  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Michelagnolo, 
^ho  delighted  in  the  talents  and  virtues  of  that  Prelate. 


^^■^ 
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.The  Cardinals  Farnese  and  Santa  Croce,  the  latter  afterwards 
Pope  Marcellus,  with  the  Cardinals  Ridolfi  and  Maffeo,  Mon- 
signore  Bembo,  Carpi,  and  many  other  Cardinab  and  Prelates, 
were  in  like  manner  among  his  associates,  but  need  not  all 
be  named  here.  Monsignore  Claudio  Tolomei  was  one  of  Ms 
■intimates,  and  the  Magnificent  Messer  Ottaviano  de'  Medici 
was  his  gossip,  Michelagnolo  having  been  godfather  to  one 
of  his  sons.  Another  of  his  friends  was  Messer  Bindo 
Altoviti,  to  whom  he  gave  that  cartoon  of  the  Chapel, 
wherein  Noah  is  represented  as  inebriated  and  derided  by 
one  of  his  sons,  while  the  other  two  compassionately  seek  to 
veil  the  degradation  of  their  father. 

Messer  Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  Messer  Annibale  Carp,  and  Messer 
Giovan  Francesco  Lottini,  of  Volterra,  were  likewise  among 
the  friends  of  Michelagnolo,  bat  more  then  all  the  rest  did 
he  love  Messer  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  a  Roman  gentleman, 
still  young  and  much  inclined  to  these  arts.     For  him,  and 
to  promote  his  acquirement  of  drawing,  he  made  superb 
.cartoons,  beautiful  heads  in  red  and  black  chalks,  with  a 
Ganynaede  carried  to  heaven  by  the  Bird  of  Jove,*  a  Tityas 
with  the  Vulture  devouring  his  heart,  the  Chariot  of  the 
Sun  with  Phaeton  therein  falling  into  the  river  Po,  and  a 
JBacchanalia  of  Children,  each  and  aU  of  which  are  most 
admirable.     Michelagnolo  also  made  the  Portrait  of  Messer 
Tommaso  in  a  cartoon  the  size  of  life;. he,  who  never  painted 
the  likeness  of  any  one  either  before  or  after,  seeing  that  he 
hated  to  take  anything  from  the  life,  unless  it  presented  the 
very  perfection  of  beauty.     These  drawings  were  afterwards 
increased  by  those  which  Michelagnolo  made  for  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo,  to  the  end  that  he  might  put  them  into 
colours,  and  which  were  obtained  by  Messer  Tommaso,  who 
has  a  greats  delight  in  these  works,"f  which  are  indeed  most 
admirable,  and  well  merit  to  be  kept  as  he  keeps  them  in  the 
manner  of  relics,  but  he  very  liberally  permits  artists  to  use 
them  at  their  pleasure.     The  friendships  of  Michelagnolo 
were  all  for  deserving  and  noble  persons,  he  having  much 

•  This  was  purchased  in  Florence  by  our  countryman,  Bouverie,  vben 
on  his  way  to  Egypt.  A  picture  after  this  drawing  is  in  the  Impeml 
Collection  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  are  copies  of  the  drawing  at  Yieaitt, 
Berlin,  and  Milan,  as  well  as  in  London. 

t  A  large  portion  of  these  drawings  passed  from  the  Palazzo  Fanese  to 
the  King  of  Naples.— JE;^.  Flor.,  1832-8. 
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iadgment  in  all  things,  Messer  Tommaso  induced  him  to 
execute  numerous  drawings  for  his  friends,  among  others 
m  Annunciation  in  a  new  manner  for  the  Cardinal  di  Cesis ; 
this  was  afterwards  painted  by  Marcello  of  Mantua,  and 
placed  in  the  marble  Chapel  constructed  by  that  Cardinal 
in  the  Church  of  the  Pace  at  Rome.  Another  Annunciation, 
ilso  painted  bj  Marcello,  is  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  and  the  design  for  this  is  in  the  possession  oi 
Duke  Cosimo ;  given  by  Lionardo  Buonarroti,  after  the 
ieath  of  his  uncle,  to  his  Excellency,  who  keeps  it  like  a 
jewel,  with  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and  other  car- 
toons and  sketches  from  the  hand  of  Michelagnolo.*  The 
Dake  also  possesses  a  statue  five  braccia  high,  representing 
the  Goddess  of  Victory,  with  a  captive  lying  beneath  her;t 
he  has  besides  a  group  of  four  Capti^^,  merely  rough 
hewn,  but  which  may  well  serve  to  teach  all  men  how 
statues  may  be  extracted  from  marble  without  injury  to 
the  stone. 

The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  take  a  figure  of  wax,  or' 
other  firm  material,  and  lay  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which 
is  of  its  nature  level  at  the  surface ;  the  figure  being  then^ 
gradually  raised,  first  displays  the  more  salient  parts,  while 
the  less  elevated  still  lie  hidden,  until,  as  the  form  rises,  the 
^hole  comes  by  degrees  into  view.  In  the  same  manner  are 
figures  to  be  extracted  by  the  chisel  from  the  marble,  the 
^hest  parts  being  first  brought  forth,  till  by  degrees  all  the 
lowest  parts  appear ;  and  this  was  the  method  pursued  by 
Michelagnolo,  in  these  figures  of  the  Captives,}  which  his 
Excellency  would  fain  see  adopted  as.  models  by  his  acade- 
naicians. 

Michelagnolo  loved  the  society  of  artists,  and  held  much 
intercourse  with  many  among  them,  as,  for  example,  with 
Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Pontormo,  Daniello  da  Volterra, 
^nd  the  Aretine  Giorgio  Vasari,  to  whom  he  showed  infinitt^ 
^dncss.  It  was  by  him  indeed  that  Vasari  was  led  to  the 
^tudy  of  architecture,  Michelagnolo  intending  some  day  to 
niake  use  of  his  services,  and  gladly  conferring  with  him  on 
"Otters  connected  with  art.     Those  who  affirm  that  he  was 

Many  of  these  works,  and   of  incontestable  authenticity,  are  in  tho 
^ijection  of  the  Florentine  Gallery. 
T  ^  ante,  p.  248,  note  f. 
+  ^ow  in  the  Boboli  Gardens. 
^OL.  V.  Z 
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not  willing  to  instruct  others  axe  wrong,  he  would  assist  all 
with  whom  he  was  intimate  or  who  asked  his  counsels.  I 
have  been  present  many  times  when  this  has  happened^  but 
I  say  no  more,  not  desiring  to  proclaim  the  defects  of  others.* 
It  is  true  that  he  was  not  fortunate  with  those  whom  he 
took  into  his  house,  having  chanced  upon  disciples  wholiy 
incapable  of  imitating  their  master.  The  Pist<jese,  ^etio 
Urbino>  had  ability  but  would  never  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  work.  Antonio  Mini  was  sufi^ciently  willing,  but  bid 
not  quickness  of  perception,  and  when  the  wax  is  hard  it 
does  not  take  a  good  impression.  Ascanio  della  Sipa  took 
great  pains,  but  no  results  have  been  displayed,  whether  in 
designs  or  finished  works ;  he  spent  several  years  oyer  a 
picture  of  which  Michelagnolo  had  given  him  the  eartooiu 
and,  at  a  word,  the  hopes  conceived  of  him  have  vanished  in 
smoke.  I  remember  that  Michelagnolo,  having  compassioD  oq 
Bipa's  hard  labours,  would  sometimes  help  him  with  his  own 
hand,  but  it  was  all  to  little  purpose.  Had  he  found  a  disr 
dple  to  his  mind,  he  would  have  made  studies  of  anatomj, 
and  written  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  even  in  his  old  age, 
as  he  often  said  to  me,  desiring  to  do  this  for  the  benefit  of 
artists,  who  are  frequently  misled  by  want  of  knowledge  in 
anatomy.  But  he  distrusted  his  power  of  doing  justice  to 
his  conceptions  with  the  pen,  having  little  practice  in  speak- 
ing, although  in  his  letters  he  expressed  his  thoughts  well 
and  in  few  words.  He  delighted  in  the  reading  of  oar  Italian 
poets,  more  especially  of  Dante,  whom  he  honoured  greatly 
and  imitated  in  his  thoughts  as  well  as  copied  in  his  inTea- 
tions.  Like  Petrarch  abo,  he  was  fond  of  writing  madrigab 
and  making  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  very  serious,  and 
have  since  been  made  subjects  of  commentary.  Messer 
Benedetto  Yarchi,  for  example,  has  read  an  admirable  lectoret 
before  the  Florentine  Academy,  on  that  beginning  :*- 

Non  ha  VotHfno  arHtta  alcvn  cand)etto 
Ch*  un  marmo  sob  irk  ae  rum  drconaerivtu 

Michelagnolo  sent  a  large  number  of  these  verses  to  ^ 
most  illustrious  Marchesana  di  Fescara,  receiving  r^^ 

^  •  Giovann'  Bologna,  when  very  young,  showed  Michael  Angelo,  Ibai  in* 
his  eightieth  year,  a  model  which  he  had  finished  with  infinite  can,  l"t 
the  master,  passing  his  fingers  oyer  it,  altered  eveiy  pait,  sayiagt  "Leui^ 
to  sketch  before  you  attempt  to  finish." 
t  T^ro  rather,  which  were  publii^ed  at  Florence  in  159i. 
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both  in  verse  and  prose  from  that  lad j,  of  whose  genius  he 
was  as  much  enamoured  as  she  of  his.  She  went  more 
than  once  from  Yiterbo  to  Rome  to  see  him,  and  Michelagnolo 
deagned  for  her  a  Pieta»  with  two  Angels  of  infinite  beauty; 
an  admirable  work,  as  is  also  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross» 
raising  his  head  to  heaven,  and  commending  his  spirit  to  his 
Father;*  and  one  of  Our  Saviour  at  the  Well  with  the  Woman 
of  Samaria,  both  executed  for  the  Marchesana.  He  delighted 
in  the  reading  of  scripture,  like  a  good  Christian  as  he 
was,  and  greatlj  honoured  the  writings  of  Fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  whom  he  had  heard  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  beautj  for  the  purposes  of  art;  and  from  the 
beautiful  he  knew  how  to  select  the  most  beautiful,  a  quality 
without  which  no  master  can  produce  perfection;  but  he  was 
not  liable  to  the  undue  infiuence  of  beauty,  as  his  whole  life 
bad  proved.  In  all  things  Midielagnolo  was  exceedingly 
moderate;  ever  intent  upon  his  work  during  the  period  of 
youth,  be  contented  himself  with  a  little  bread  and  wine,  and 
at  a  later  period,  until  he  had  finished  the  Chapel  namely,  it 
was  his  habit  to  take  but  a  frugal  refreshment  at  the  dose  of 
bis  day's  work ;  although  rich,  he  lived  like  a  poor  man;  rarely 
^d  any  firiend  or  other  person  eat  at  his  table,  and  he  would 
accept  no  presents^  considering  that  he  would  be  bound 
|o  any  one  who  offered  him  such  :  his  temperance  kept  him 
in  constant  activity,  and  he  slept  very  little,,  frequently 
rising  in  the  night  because  he  could  not  sleep,  and  resuming 
bis  labours  with  the  chisel. 

For  these  occasions  he  had  made  himself  a  cap  of  paste- 
board, in  the  centre  of  which  he  placed  his  candle,  which 
tbns  gave  him  light  without  encumbering  his  hands.  Yasari 
bad  often  seen  this  cap;  and,  remarking  that  Michelagnolo 
did  not  use  wax-lights,  but  candles  made  of  unmixed  goat's 
^^Uow,  which  are  excellent,  he  sent  the  master  four  packets 
of  the  same,  weighing  forty  pounds.  His  own  servant  pre- 
sented them  respectfully  in  the  evening,  but  Michelagnolo 
^Qsed  to  accept  them;  whereupon  the  man  replied :  ''Messere, 
Ibave  nearly  broken  my  arms  in  bringing  them  from  the 
bridge  hither,  and  have  no  mind  to  carry  them  back ;  now,, 
tiiere  is  a  heap  of  mud  before  your  door  which  is  thick  enough 
to  bold  them  upright,  so  Til  e'en  stick  them  up  there,  and  set 

•  *  Of  these  works,"  observe  the  Italian  commentate^  **  there  ar© 
copiei  iniwmerable,  nearly  all  of  which  pretend  to  be  the  orig^DaU** 

z2 
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them  all  a-light."  But,  hearing  that,  the  master  bade  him  lay 
down  the  caadles,  declaring  that  no  such  pranks  should  be 
played  before  his  house.    '• ' 

He  has  told  me  that,  in  his  youth,  he  frequently  slept  is 
his  clothes,  being  wearied 'with  his  labours  he  had  nomiod 
to  undress  merely  that  he  might  have  to  dress  again.  Maoy 
have  accused  him  of  being  avaricious,  but  they  are  mistaken; 
he  has  proved  himself  the  contrary,  whether  as  regards  his 
worts  in  art  or  other  possessions.  He  presented  rich  pro- 
ductions of  various  kind,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Messer  Tom- 
maso  de'  Cavalieri  and  Messer  Bindo,  with  designs  of 
considerable  value  to  Fra  Bastiano :  while  to  his  disciple, 
Antonio  Mini,  he  gave  designs,  cartoons,  the  picture  of  the 
Leda,  and  all  the  models  in  clay  or  wax  that  ever  he  had 
made,  but  which  were  left  in  France  as  we  have  said.  To 
Gherardo  Perini,  a  Florentine  gentleman  and  his  fnend,  he 
gave  three  plates  of  most  beautiful  heads,  which  have  falLea 
since  his  death  into  the  hands  of  the  most  illustrious  Don 
Francesco,  Prince  of  Florence,  by  whom  they  are  kept  as 
the  gems'  which  they  truly  are.  For  Bartolommeo  Bellini 
he  made  the  Cartoon  of  a  Cupid  kissing  his  motherVenus;  a 
beautiful  thing,  now  at  Florence,  in  the  possession  of  Bellini's 
heirs.  For  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  moreover,  he  made  the 
Cartoon  of  a  Noli  me  tcmgere;  and  these  two  last-mentioned 
works  were  admirably  painted  by  Pontormo,  as  we  have 
before  related.  The  two  Captives  he  gave  to  Signor  Euberto 
Strozzi;  and  the  Piet^  in  marble,  which  he  had  broken,  to 
Antonio,  his  servant,  and  Francesco  Bandini. 

Who  is  it  then  that  shall  tax  this  master  with  avarice,  see- 
ing that  the  gifts  he  thus  made  were  of  things  for  which  he 
might  have  obtained  thousands  of  crowns ;  to  say  nothing 
of  a  fact  which  I  well  know,  that  he  has  made  innumerable 
designs,  and  inspected  buildings  in  great  numbers,  without 
ever  gaining  one  scudo  for  the  same  ?  But  to  come  to  the 
money  which  he  did  gain:  this  was  made,  not  by  offices 
nor -yet  by  trafficking  or  exchanges,  but  by  the  labour  and 
thou'ght  of  the  master.  I  ask  also,  can  he  be  called  avaridoos 
who'  assisted  the  poor  as  he  did,  who  secretly  paid  the  dowry 
of  so 'many  pWr  girls,  and  enriched  those  who  served  him? 
As  witness  Urbino,  whom  he  rendered  very  rich ;  this  man, 
having -been,  long,  his,  disciple,  had  served  hiyn  niany  years 
when  Michelagnolo  one  day  said  to  him,  "  When  I  die  what  wilt 
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thou  do?**  "Serve  some  one  else,"  replied  Urbino.  "Thou 
poor  creature !  **  returned  Michelagnolo,  "  I  must  save  thee 
iVom  that;'*  whereupon  he  gave  him  two  thousand  crowns  at 
one  time,  a  mode  of  proceeding  befitting  the  Csesars  and 
high  Princes  of  the  world.  To  his  nephew  also,  he  has 
more  than  once  given  three  and  four  thousand  crowns  at  a 
time,  and  has  finally  left  him  ten  thousand  crowns,  besides 
the  property  in  Rome. 

Michelagnolo  had  remarkable  strength  of  memory,  inso- 
much that,  after  having  once  seen  a  work  of  any  other  artist 
he  would  remember  it  so.  perfectly  that,  if  it  pleased  him  to 
make  use  of  any  portion  thereof,  he  could  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  that  none  could  perceive  it.      In  his  youth  he  was 
once   supping  with  some,  painters  his  friends,  when  they 
amused  themselves  with  trying  who  could  best  produce  one 
of  those  figures  without  design  and  of  intense  ugliness,  such 
as  those  who  know  nothing  are  wont  to  scratch  on  the  walls. 
Here  his  memory  came  to  his  aid,  he  remembered  precisely 
the  sort  of  absurdity  required,  and  which  he  had  seen  on  a 
wall;  this  he  reproduced  as  exactly  as  if  he  had  had  it  before 
his  eyes,  surpassing  all  the  painters  around  him :  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  a  man  so  accomplished  in  design,  and  so 
exclusively  accustomed  to  the  most  elevated  and  finished 
works  of  mastery  as  was  Michelagnolo. 

He  proved  himself  resentful,  but  with  good  reason,  against 

those  who  had  done  him  wrong,  yet  he  never  sought  to 

avenge  himself  by  any  act  of  injury  or  violence;  very  orderly 

in  all  his  proceedings,  modest  in  his  deportment,  prudent  and 

i^asonable  in  discourse,  usually  earnest  and  serious,   yet 

sometimes  amusing,  ingenious,  and  quick  in  reply ;  many  of 

his  remarks  have  been  remembered  and  well  merit  to  be 

repeated  here,  but  I  will  add  only  a  few  of  these  recollections. 

A  friend  once  speaking  to  him  of  death,  remarked  that 

Michelagnolo's  constant    labours   for  art,   leaving   him   no 

repose,  must  needs  make  him  think  of  it  with  great  regret. 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Michelagnolo,  "for  if  life  be   a 

pleasure,  yet,  since  death  also  is  sent  by  the  hand  of  the 

same  master,  neither  should  that  displease  us.'*     To  a  citizen 

who  observed  him  standing  at  Or  San  Michele,  to  look 

at  the  San  Marco  of  Donate,  and  who  inquired  what  he 

thought  of  that  statue,  he  replied,  that  he  had  never  seen 

a  face  looking  more  like  that  of  a  good  man;  adding,  "If 
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St  Mark  looked  thus  we  may  safely  believe  what  he  has 
written."  Being  once  shown  the  drawing  of  a  boy  who 
was  recommended  to  his  favonr,  and  told,  1^  way  of  excuse 
for  defects,  that  he  had  not  been  long  learning,  he  answered, 
**It  is  easy  to  perceive  that."  A  similar  remark  escaped 
him  when  a  painter  who  had  depicted  a  l^eta  was  fonnd  to 
have  succeeded  badly ;  "  It  is  indeed  a  pity,"  observed  the 
master. 

When  Michelagnolo  heard  that  Sebastiano  Yeniziano  wis 
to  paint  a  Monk  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Pietro  a  Montorio^  he 
declared  that  this  would  spoil  the  work ;  and  being  asJced 
wherefore,  replied,  that  "  as  the  monks  had  spoiled  the  woild, 
which  was  so  large,  it  could  not  be  surprising  that  thej 
should  spoil  that  Chapel  which  was  so  small."  A  painter 
had  executed  a  work  with  great  labour,  and  spent  much  time 
over  it,  but  acquired  a  good  sum  when  it  was  finished;  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  artist,  Michelagnolo  repUed, 
"  While  he  is  labouring  to  become  a  rich  man,  he  will  alwajs 
continue  a  poor  painter."  A  friend  of  his  who  had  taken 
orders,  arrived  in  Rome,  wearingt  he  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
meeting  Michelagnolo,  saluted  him,  but  the  latter  pretended 
not  to  know  him,  compelling  the  monk  to  tell  his  name  at 
length,  when  Michelagnolo,  feigning  surprise  at  Lis  dress^ 
remarked,  "  Oh,  you  really  have  a  fine  aspect ;  if  you  were 
but  as  good  within  as  you  seem  without,  it  would  be  we31 
for  your  soul."  The  same  monk  had  recommended  a  friend 
of  Ms  own  to  Michelagnolo,  who  had  given  him  a  statue  to 
execute,  and  the  monk  then  begged  him  to  give  something 
more;  this  also  our  artist  good-naturedly  did,  but  it  was 
now  found  that  the  pretended  friend  had  made  these  requests 
only  in  the  certainty  that  they  would  not  be  granted,  and 
suffered  his  disappointment  to  be  seen ;  whereupon  Michel- 
agnolo declared  that  such  gutter-minded  men  were  his 
abhorrence;  and,  continuing  to  take  his  metaphors  from 
architecture,  he  added,  "channels  that  have  two  months 
rarely  act  well.* 

Being  asked  his  opinion  of  an  artist  who,  having  copied 
the  most  renowned  antique  marble  statues  and  imitated  the 
same,  then  boasted  that  he  had  surpassed  the  ancients,  he 
made  answer  to  this  effect : — **  He  who  walks  on  the  traces 
of  another  is  but  little  likely  to  get  before  him ;  and  an 
artist  who  cannot  do  good  of  himself,  is  but  poorly  able  to 
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m»ke  good  use  of  the  wor«s  of  others."     A  certain  painter^ 
I  know  not  who,  had  produced  a  picture  wherein  there  was 
an  ox  that  was  better  than  all  besides,  when,  being  asked 
why  the  artist  had  made  that  animal  more  life-like  than  the 
rest,  Michelagnolo  replied,  *' Every  painter  draws  himself 
well."    Passing  one  day  by  San  Giovanni,  in  Florence,  he 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  doors,  and  said,  **  They  are  so 
beautiful  that  they  deserve  to  be  used  as  the  gates  of  F^a- 
dise."  Seeing  a  prince  who  changed  his  plans  daily,  and  was 
never  in  one  mind,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  The  head  of 
this  Signore  is  like  a  weather-cock  ;  it  turns  round  with 
every  wind  that  touches  it."    Going  to  see  a  work  in  sculp- 
ture which  was  about  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  the  sculptor 
took  great  pains  to  arrange  the  lights,  that  the  work  might 
be  seen  well,  when  Michelagnolo  said : — "  Do  not  trouble 
yourself ;  the  principal  question  is,  how  it  will  bear  the 
^ght  of  the  Piazza," — ^meaning  to  imply  that  when  a  work  is 
given  to  public  view,  the  people  judge  it,  whether  good  or 
bad.   There  was  a  great  prince  in  Home  who  desired  to  pass 
for  a  good  architect,  and  had  caused  certain  niches  to  be 
made  wherein  he  meant  to  place  figures ;  each  recess  was 
tbree  times  the  height  of  its  depth,  with  a  ring  at  the 
snnunit,  and  here  the  prince  had  various  statues  placed,  but 
they  did  not  turn  out  well.     He  then  asked  Michelagnolo 
yhx  he  could  put  into  the  niches.      "  Hang  a  bunch  of  eels 
ia  that  Ring,"  replied  the  master. 

^ith  the  Commissioners  of  San  Pietro  there  was  associ- 
ated a  gentleman  who  professed  to  understand  Vitruvius, 
and  to  criticize  the  works  accomplished.  **  You  have  now  a 
^an  in  the  building  who  has  great  genius,"  remarked  some 
one  to  Michelagnolo  ;  "True,"  replied  our  artist,  "but  he 
^abad  judgment."  A  painter  had  executed  a  story,  for 
^hich  he  had  taken  so  many  parts  from  drawings  and  other 
pictures,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  was  not  copied  : 
this  being  shown  to  Michelagnolo,  and  his  opinion  requested^ 
^e  made  answer,  "  It  is  very  well^;  but  at  the  day  of  Jndg- 
^^t,  when  every  body  shall  retake  its  own  limbs,  what  will 
tJu8  Story  do,  for  then  it  will  have  nothing  remaining  ?"— a 
warnmg  to  those  who  would  practise  art  that  they  should  do 
^omethmg  for  themselves.  IPassing  once  through  Modena» 
ijj  saw  many  beautiful  figures  which  the  Modanese  sculptor, 
^stro  Antonio  Bigarino,  had  made  of  terra-ootta,  coloured 
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to  look  like  marble,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  ex- 
cellent productions  ;  and  as  that  sculptor  did  not  know  how 
to  work  in  marble,  he  said,  "  If  this  earth  were  to  become 
marble,  woe  to  the  antiques." 

Michelagnolo  was  told  that  he  ought  to  resent  the  per- 
petual competition  of  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio,  to  whidi  he 
replied  :    "  He  who  strives  with  those  who    have  nothing 
gains  but  little."     A  priest,  who  was  his  friend,  said  to  him, 
"  'Tis  a  pity  that  you  have  not  married,  that  you  might 
have  left  children  to  inherit  the  fruit  of  these  honomble 
toils  ;"  when  Michelagnolo  replied,  ^'  I  have  only  too  much  of 
a  wife  in  my  art,  and  she  has  given  me  trouble  enough;  as  to 
.  my  children,  they  are  the  works  that  I  shall  leave  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  worth  much,  they  will  at  least  live  for  somt 
,time.     Woe  to  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  if  he  had  not  made  iht 
gates  of  San  Giovanni  ;  for  his  children  and  grandchildren 
have  sold  or  squandered  all  that  he  left;  but  the  gates  an 
still  in  their  place."    Vasari  was  sent  one  night, by  Pope 
Julius  III.  to  the  house  of  Michelagnolo  for  a  design,  and 
the  master  was  then  working  at  the  Fieta  in  marble  wldch 
.he  afterwards  broke,  knowing  by  the  knock,  who  stood  at  the 
door,  he  descended  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  having 
ascertained  what  Vasari  wanted,  he   sent  Urbino  for  the 
drawing,  and  fell  into  conversation  on  other  matters.  Yasari 
meanwhile  turned  his  eyes  on  a  Leg  of  the  Christ  on  which 
Michelagnolo  was  working  and  endeavouring  to  alter  it;  bot 
to  prevent  Vasari  from  seeing  this,*  he  suffered  the  lamp  to  fall 
from  his  hand,  and  they  remained  in  darkness.    He  then 
palled  to  Urbino  to  bring  a  light,  and  stepping  beyond  the 
enclosure  in  which  was  the  work,  he  remarked :  "  I  am  8o 
old  that  death  often  pulls  me  by  the  cape,  and  bids  me  go 
with  him ;  some  day  I  shall  fall  myself,  like  this  lamp,  and 
the  light  of  life  will  be  extinguished." 

With  all  this  he  took  pleasure  in  the  society  of  men  like 
Menighella,  a  rude  person  and  common-place  painter  of 
Valdamo,  but  a  pleasant  fellow;  he  came  sometimes  to  see 
Michelagnolo,  who  made  him  a  design  of  San  Bocco  and 
Sant'  Antonio,  which  he  had  to  paint  for  the  country  people; 
And  this  master,  who  would  not  work  for  kings  without 
entreaty,  often  laid  aside  all  other  occupation  to  make  designs 
of  some  simple  matter  for  Menighella,  ^'  dressed  al^er  his  own 
pnnd  and  fashion,"  as  the  latter  would  say.     Among  other 
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things  Menighella  received  from  him  the  model  of  a  Crucifix, 
which  was  most  beautiful ;  he  formed  a  mould  from  this  also, 
whence  Menighella  made  copies  in  various  substances,  and 
went  about  the  country  selling  them.  This  man  would  some- 
times make  Michelagnolo  laugh  till  he  cried,  more  especially 
when  he  related  the  adventures  he  met  with;  as,  for  example, 
how  a  peasant,  who  had  ordered  the  figure  of  San  Francesco, 
made  complaints  that  the  painter  had  given  him  a  grey  dress, 
he  desiring  to  have  a  finer  colour,  when  Menighella  put  a 
pluvial  of  brocade  on  the  back  of  the  Saint,  which  gladdened 
the  peasant  to  his  heart. 

He  favoured,  in  like  manner,  the  stone-cutter  Topolino, 

who  imagined  himself  an  excellent  sculptor,  although,  in  fact, 

a  very  poor  creature.     He  passed  much  time  at  the  quarries 

o£  Carrara,  sending  marbles  to  Michelagnolo,  nor  did  he  ever 

despatch  a  cargo  without  adding  three  or  four  little  figures 

from  his  own  band,  at  the  sight  of  which  Michelagnolo  would 

almost  die  of  laughing.     At  length,  and  after  his  return,  he 

had  rough-hewn  a  figure  of  Mercury  in  marble,  which  he 

waft  on  the  point  of  finishing,  when  he  begged  Michelagnolo 

to  go  and  see  it,  insisting  earnestly  that  he  should  give  his 

true  opinion  of  the  work.      "Thou  art  a  fool  to  attempt 

figures,  Topolino,**  said  the  master ;  "  for  dost  thou  not  see 

that,  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  this  Mercury  of  thine  wants 

a  full  third  of  a  braccio  of  its  due  length  ?  and  thou  hast 

made  him  a  dwarf  and  a  cripple?**    "Oh^  that  is  nothing,*' 

repUed  Topolino,  "if  ii  has  no  other  fault  I  shall  find  a 

remedy  for  that,  never  fear  me.'*    The  master  laughed  again 

at  his  simplicity  and  departed;  when  Topolino,  sawing  his 

Mercury  in  two  below  the  knee,  fastened  a  piece  of  marble 

nicely  between  the  parts,  and  having  thus  added  the  length 

required,  he  gave  the  figure  a  pair  of  buskins,  the  fastenings 

of  which  passed  beyond  the  junctures.     He  then  summoned 

the  master  once  more;  and  Michelagnolo  could  not  but  wonder 

^well  as  laugh,  when  he  saw  the  resolutions  of  which  those 

untaught  persons  are  capable,  when  driven  by  their  needs, 

Mid  which  would  certainly  never  be  taken  by  the  best  of 

masters. 

While  Michelagnolo  was  concluding  the  Tomb  of  Julius 
^•>  he  permitted  a  stone-cutter  to  execute  a  terminal  figure, 
^hich  he  desired  to  put  up  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincola,  directing 
•him  meanwhile  by  telling  him  daily,  "  Cut  away  here," — 
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"level  there,"— « chisel  this,^— "pofish  thaC  unta  the 
stone-cutter  had  made  a  figure  before  he  was  aware  of  it ; 
but  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  he  stood  lost  in  adxmntion 
of  his  work.  "  What  dost  thou  think  of  it  P*  inqinred 
Michelagnolo.  **I  think  it  very  beautiful,"  returned  the 
other,  **  and  am  much  obliged  to  you."  "And  for  whrt?" 
demanded  the  artist.  "For  having  been  the  means  of 
making  known  to  me  a  talent  which  I  did  not  think  I  pos- 
sessed." 

But  now,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  I  will 
only  add,  that  Michelagnolo  had  an  excellent  constitntioo,  ft 
spare  form,  and  strong  nerves.     He  was  not  robust  as  a 
child,  and  as  a  man  he  had  two  serious  attacks  of  illness, 
but  he  was  subject  to  no  disease,  and  could  endure  mndi 
fatigue.     It  is  true  that  infirmities  assailed  him  in  his  old 
^ge,  but  for  these  he  was  carefully  treated  by  his  friend  and 
physician,   Messer  Kealdo  Colombo.     He  was  of  middle 
height^  the  shoulders  broad,  and  the  whole  form  well-propor- 
tioned.    In  his  latter  years  he  constantly  wore  stockings  of 
dog-skin  for  months  together,  and  when  these  were  removed, 
the  skin  of  the  leg  sometimes  came  with  them.     Over  his 
stockings  he  had  boots  of  Cordovan  leather,  as  a  protection 
gainst  the  swelling  of  those  limbs,  to  which  he  then  be- 
-came  liable.     His  face  was  round,  the  brow  square  and 
ample,  with  seven  direct  lines  in  it ;  the  temples  projected 
much  beyond  the  ears,  which  were  somewhat  luge,  and 
stood  a  little  off  from  the  cheeks*;    the  nose  was  rather 
iQattened,  having  been  broken  with  a  blow  of  the  fist  \xj 
Torrigiano,  as  we  have  related  in  the  Life  of  that  artist ;  the 
eyes  were  rather  small  than  large,  of  a  dark  colour,  mingled 
with  blue  and  yellowish  points ;  the  eye-brows  had  but  few 
hairs  ;  the  lips  were  thin,  the  lower  somewhat  the  larger,  and 
slightly  projecting  ;  the  chin  well-formed,  and  in  fiur  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  face  ;  the  hair  black,  mingled  with 
grey,  as  was  the  beard,  which  was  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  neither  very  thick  nor  very  long. 

This  master,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  was  certainlj 
sent  on  the  earth  by  God  as  an  example  for  the  men  of  oor 
arts,  to  the  end  that  they  might  profit  by  his  walk  in  life,  as 
well  as  learn  from  his  works  what  a  true  and  excdlent 
artist  ought  to  be.  I,  who  have  to  thank  God  for  an  infinite 
amount  of  happiness,  such  as  is  rarely  granted  to  those  of 
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oar  vocation,  account  it  among  the  greatest  of  my  blessings 
that  I  was  born  while  IVGchelagnolo  still  lived,*  was  found 
worthy  to  have  him  for  my  master,  and  being  trusted  by 
him,  obtained  him  for  my  friend,  as  every  one  knows,  and 
as  the  letters  which  he  has  written  to  me  clearly  prove.  To 
his  kindness  for  me  I  owe  it  that  I  have  been  able  to  write 
many  things  concerning  him,  which  others  could  not  have 
related,  but  which,  being  true,  shall  be  recorded.  Another 
privilege,  and  one  of  which  he  often  reminded  me,  is,  that  I 
have  been  in  the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo.  "  Thank  God 
for  this,  Giorgio,"  has  Michelagnolo  said  to  me  ;  **  for  to 
enable  thee  to  build  and  paint,  in  execution  of  his  thoughts 
and  designs,  he  spares  no  expense,  and  this,  as  thou  seest  well, 
by  the  Lives  thou  hast  written,  is  a  thing  which  few  artists 
have  experienced." 

Michelagnolo  was  followed  to  his  tomb  by  a  concourse  of 
all  the  artbts,  and  by  his  numerous  Mends,  receiving  the 
most  honourable  sepulture  from  the  Florentine  nation,  in  the 
Church  of  Sant'  Apostolo,  within  a  sepulchre  of  which 
church  he  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  all  Rome,  His  Holiness 
^pressing  an  intention  to  command  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Peter's.t 

Leonardo,  the  nephew  of  Michelagnolo,  did  not  arrive  in 
Borne  until  all  was  over,  although  he  travelled  post  in  the 
bope  of  doing  so.  When  Duke  Cosimo  heard  what  had 
happened,  he  resolved  that,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  the 
master  honour  in  his  life,  he  would  cause  his  body  to  be 
OTonght  to  Florence,  where  his  obsequies  were  to  be  solem- 
^^zed  with  aU  possible  splendour ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
«irti8t  had  to  be  sent  out  of  Rome  in  the  manner  of  a  bale, 
^uch  as  is  made  by  merchants,  that  no  tumult  might  arise 
in  the  city,  and  so  the  departure  of  the  corpse  be  pre- 
vented. 

But  before  the  body  could  arrive,  the  news  of  the  master's 
<ieath  having  been  noised  abroad,  the  principal  painters, 
^Iptora,  and  architects  assembled  in  their  Academy,  on  the 
fequiation  of  their  Prorector,  who  was  at  that  time  Don 

Condivi  lepraents  Raphael  as  ezprenng  the  mne  fhongjht. 
^*'  A  great  honour,**  obwrvw  Bottaii,  **  mnce  none  but  Pontifis  hare 
T^  thus  diatingoished,  with  Hie  uxoeptioB  of  two  Qiueena,  wiio  have 
Abandoned  thionea  for  the  Catholic  ftith,"    See  also  Moreui,  lUustraxione 
'^^^^/ica,  &c,  &c. 
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Vincenzio  Botghini,  thej  being  obliged  bj  their  inles  to 
solemnize  the  obsequies  of  all  their  brethren.  They  \aA 
clone  this  most  affectionately,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  everj 
one,  in  the  case  of  Fra  Giovan- Agnolo  Montorsoli,  who  was 
the  first  that  had  died  after  the  creation  of  the  Acad^y ; 
and  it  was  now  fitting  and  proper  that  they  should  resolve 
on  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  due  honouring  of  BuoDarroto. 
who  had  been  unanimously  elected  first  Academician  and 
head  of  them  all.  To  this  proposal  all  replied,  that,  be- 
ing obliged,  as  they  were,  to  the. genius  of  that  great  loaiu 
they  desired  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  could 
contribute  to  do  him  honour,  but  that  eyer3rthing  should 
be  accomphshed  in  the  best  manner  possible.  That  de- 
cided, and  to  avoid  the  daily  assemblage  of  so  many  men, 
which  was  very  inconvenient  to  them,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
effectual  arrangement  of  the  preparations,  four  persons,  all 
of  eminent  reputation  and  distinguished  in  their  arts,  were 
chosen  to  direct  the  same.  These  were  the  painters  Agnolo 
Bronzino  and  Giorgio  Vasari,  with  the  sculptors  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  Bartolommeo  Ammannato ;  who  were  appointed 
to  consult  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Prorector,  as  to 
all  the  arrangements  to  be  made ;  they  being  empowered 
to  dispose  of  everything  belonging  to  the  Academy:  this 
charge  they  undertook  the  more  willingly,  as  they  saw  that 
all  the  artists,  young  and  old,  came  forward  readily  with 
offers  to  prepare,  each  in  his  several  vocation,  such  pictures 
and  statues  as  were  needed  for  the  ceremony. 

It  was  first  resolved  that  the  Prorector  and  Syndics  should 
lay  all  before  the  Duke  in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  re- 
questing from  his  Excellency  such  countenance  and  aid  as 
they  might  require,  .the  first  thing  to  be  asked  being  per- 
mission for  the  solemnization  of  those  obsequies  in  the  Church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  belongs  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Medici,  and  w^here  are  the  greater  part  of  Michelagnolo's 
works  in  Florence.  His  Excellency  was  also  requested  to  per- 
mit Messer  Benedetto  Yarchi  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration, 
to  the  end  that  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  Michelagoolo 
might  be  suitably  set  forth  in  the  eloquence  of  so  distio- 
guished  a  man  as  was  Yarchi,  but  who,  being  in  the  particu- 
lar service  of  his  Excellency,*  could  not  undertake  that  ofke 
without  his  permission,  although  they  were  certain  that  be 

*  In  quality  of  HiBtoriographer. 
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•         .  .  • 

ronld  not  of  himself  refuse  to  do  so,  being  most  kindly  of 
lature  as  well  as  much  attached  to  the  memory  of  Michel- 
ignolo.  All  this  duly  settled,  and  the  Academicians  having 
lispersed,  the  Prorector  wrote  to  the  Duke  as  follows  : — 

^^The  Academy  and  Company  of  Painters  and  Sculptors 
having  resolved,  if  it  please  your  Excellency,  to  do  honour 
in  some  sort  to*  the  memory  of  Michelagnolo,  not  only  from 
a  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  genius  of  him  who  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  master  that  has  ever  lived,  and  one 
more  particularly  their  own,  he  belonging  to.  their  common 
country,  but  also  as  being  moved  by  a  sense  of  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  arts  from  the  perfection  of  his  works,  and  by 
the  obligation  laid  upon  them  to  prove  their  gratitude  to  his 
memory,  do   hereby  repeat  this  their  desire,  expressed  to 
your  most  illustrious  Excellency  in  their  former  epistle,  and 
do  entreat  from  you,  as  their  sure  resource,  a  certain  amount 
of  assistance.     I  then,  being  requested  by  them  and  being 
(as  I  think)  bound  thereto,  by  the  fact  that,  with  your  Ex- 
cellency's good  pleasure,  I  am  again  of  their  company  this 
year  under  the  title  of  your  Prorector,  am  moved  to  com- 
pliance, as  the  undertaking  appears  to  me  worthy  of  upright 
and  grateful  men  ;  but  still  more  as  knowing  the  protection 
extended  by  your  Excellency  to  the  arts,  and  that  in  this 
^e  you  are  the  sole  resource  and  shield  of  distinguished 
Dien.    Insomuch  that  you  do  herein  surpass  your  illustrious 
ancestors,  although  they  also  conferred  innumerable  favours 
on  the  men  of  these  vocations ;   witness  the  Magnificent 
Lorenzo,  who,  long  before  his  death,  caused  a  statue  to  be 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  to  Giotto,*  with  a  monument  in 
marble  to  Era  Filippo,t  all  at  his  own  cost ;  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  great  and  noble  acts  that  might  be  named. 
Considering  all  these  things,  I  have  taken  courage  to  recom- 
mend to  your  illustrious  Excellency  the  petition   of  this 
•Academy,  to  the  eflfect  that  they  may  duly  honour  the 
genius  of  Michelagnolo,  who  was  the  disciple  and  especial 
Popil  of  the  School  created  by  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo. 
For  this  that  they  desire  to  do  shall  be  not  only,  to  their 
g^^t  contentment,  but  also  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  all 
^^^;  it  will,  furthermore,  be  no  slight  spur  to  the  professors 

*  A  bust  and  inscription  rather. 

i"  At  Spoleto,  as  related  in  the  Life  of  Fra  Filippo. 
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of  these  arts,  and  a  proof  to  all  Italj  of  the  faigh  mind  and 
great  goodness  of  your  most  illustrious  Excellency,  ▼km 
may  Gk>d  long  preserve  in  happiness,  for  the  advantige  of 
your  people  and  for  the  good  of  art." 

To  this  the  Duke  replied  as  follows  : — 

"Reverend  and  well-beloved, — The  promptitude whii^ 
the  Academy  has  shown,  and  is  showing,  in  its  prepaiatifioft 
to  honour  the  memory  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti^  who  las 
passed  from  this  life  to  a  better,  has  consoled  us  mach  for 
the  loss  of  so  extraordinary  a  man ;  and  not  onlj  will  we 
do  as  you  request,  but  will  endeavour  to  have  his  renudiis 
brought  to  Florence,,  as,  according  to  what  we  hear,  was  his 
own  deaire.  All  this  we  write  to  the  Academy  ta  eooonrage 
the  members  in  their  purpose  of  honouring  the  talents  (£ 
that  great  man  in  the  best  manner  possible  ;  and  so  may 
Qt)d  keep  you  in  joy." 

Of  the  letter,  or  memorial,  mentioned  above,  as  addresBcd 
by  the  Academy  to  the  Duke,  the  following  are  the  words: — 

"Most  Illustsious^  &c. — The  Academy  and  the  Men 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  established 
imder  the  grace  and  favour  of  your  Most  Illuatrious  Excel- 
lency, having  heard  with  what  care  and  zeal  you  have 
caused  the  body  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  to  be  claimed 
by  your  ambassador  in  Rome,  have  assembled  and  unani- 
mously resolved  to  celebrate  his  obsequies  in  the  best  manner 
possible  to  them.     Knowing  therefore  that  your  Excellency 
was  honoured  by  Michelagnolo  as  much  as  he  was  favoared 
by  your  Excellency^  they  pray  you  of  your  infinite  goodness 
and  liberality  to  be  pleased  to  permit,  first,  that  the  so- 
lemnities shall  be  held  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo^  whidi 
was  built  by  your  ancestors,  wherein  are  so  many  fine  works, 
both  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  by  his  hand,  and  near 
which  it  is  your  purpose  to  erect  an  abode  which.  Hot  the 
Academy  and  Company  of  Design,  diall  be  as  it  were  an 
abiding  seat  of  study,  whether  in  architecture,  painting  or 
sculpture. 

**  Secondly,  we  beg  that  you  will  commit  to  Messer  Bene- 
detto Yarchi  the  charge,  not  only  of  composing  the  funeral 
oration,  but  also  of  pronouncing  it  with  his  own  lips,  as  at 
our  entreaty  he  has  freely  promised  to  do,  provided  your 
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niustiioiis  £xcellen<rf  shall  ccMiflent.  Thirdly^  we  pray  that 
you  will  be  pleased,  out  of  that  same  goodness  and  Uberality^ 
to  assist  the  Academy  in  all  which  these  obsequies  may 
demand^  beyond  their  own  power,  which  is  very  small,  to^ 
supply.  All  ajdd  eyery  of  these  things  have  been  discussed 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  very  magnificent 
and  reverend  Monsignore,  Messer*  Yincemdo  Borghini, 
Pnor  of  the  Innocents^  the  Frorector  of  your  most  Illus- 
trious Excellency,  for  the  said  Academy  and  Company. 
And  your  petitioners^  ^c** 

To  this  the  Duke  replied  : — 

"Ocrs  Wbul-belovsd^ — We  are  wdJl  content  fully  to> 
grant  your  petitions,  for  the  great  love  that  we  have  ever 
borne  to  the  rare  genius  of  Michelagnolo  Buommroti,  and 
which  we  still  bear  t<»  all  of  your  vocation.     Do  you  there- 
fore execate  whatever  you  propose  to  do  £br  his  obsequies,, 
aud  we,  on  our  part,  will  not  fail  to  supply  what  you  may 
need.     We  have,  meanwhile,  written  to^Messer  Benedetto- 
respecting  the  oration,  and  to  the  Director  concerning  all 
else  tihat  occurs  to  us  as  needful  in  this  matter*    And  here- 
with we  bid  you  ^ew^     From  Pisa." 

The  letter  to  Varchi  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Messbk  Benedetto,  Oxjb  Well-beloved,  —  The^ 
afiection  we  bear  to  the  great  genius  of  Michelagnolo  Buo- 
iturroti,  makes  us  desire  that  his  memory  shall  be  honoured 
Mid  celebrated  in  all  ways,  wherefore  it  will  be  pleasing  to- 
'w,  if,  for  our  love,  you  will  accept  the  care  of  the  oration 
wMch  is  to  be  pronounced  at  his  obsequies,  according  to  the 
^inntngements  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Academy :  still 
JDote  will  it  please  us  if  this  oration  be  spoken  by  ygurself. 
^are  you  well.'" 

Messer  Bernardino  Grazzini  also  wrote  to  the  above-named 
deputies,  telling  them  that  the  Duke  was  displaying  all  the 
zeal  that  could  be  desired  in  that  cause,  and  adding  that  they 
^ght  assure  themselves  of  all  help  and  favour  from  his 
Meet  lUnstrious  Excellency. 

^hile  these  arrangements  were  proceeding  in  Florence^ 

^^  ^    Nor  waa  this  mode  of  ezpiession  unusual  at  the  time  whea 
Vaairi  wrote. 
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Leonardo  Buonarroti,  the  nephew  of  Michelagnolo  (wbo  had 
departed  post  for  Rome  on  hearing  of  his  uncle's  sickiiessi 
but  had  not  found  him  living),  had  been  told  bj  DanieBo  da 
Yolterra,  the  intimate  friend  of  Michebignolo,  as  well  u  bj 
others  who  had  been  about  his  person,  that  he  had  reqoested 
and  even  entreated  them  to  have  his  bodj  taken  to  Florence, 
his  most  noble  country,  to  which  he  had  ever  borne  tiie 
tenderest  affection.     Leonardo  therefore  had  promptly  tnd 
with  great  resolution,  but  also  very  cautiously,  had  the  bodj 
taken  out  of  Rome,  and  had  sent  it  towards  Florence  in  tk 
form  of  a  bale,  as  if  it  had  been  some  kind  of  merchandise. 
And  here  we  are  not  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  ultimate 
determination  of  Michelagnolo  confirmed  what  many  did  not 
believe,  but  which  was  nevertheless  true,  namely,  that  Ids 
having  remained  away  from  Florence  for  so  many  years  hsd 
been  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  air  only,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  as  experience  had  taught  him,  was  injurious  to  his 
constitution.*     That  of  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  more  tempe- 
rate and  mild,  had  kept  him  in  health  to  nearly  his  ninetieth 
year,  preserving  all  his  faculties  in  perfection,  and  giving 
him  so  much  strength,  his  age  considered,  that  he  had  not 
been  compelled  to  cease  entirely  from  his  labours,  tiU  the 
very  last 

The  sudden  and  almost  unexpected  arrival  of  the  body, 
not* having  permitted  such  dispositions  for  its  receptioa-as 
were  afterwards  made,  it  was  placed,  by  desire  of  the  de- 
puties, in  the  vault  of  the  Company  of  the  Assumption, 
which  is  beneath  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  High  Altar  ia 
the  Church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore.  This  was  on  the  11th 
of  March,  which  was  a  Saturday,  and  for  that  day  nothing 
more  was  done.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  second  Sondaj 
in  Lent,  all  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  assembled 
quietly  around  St.  Peter's,  whither  they  had  taken  nothing 
more  than  a  pall  of  velvet,  richly  decorated  and  embroidered 
all  over  with  gold,  and  this  they  placed  over  the  bier  as  well 
as  coffin,  on  which  there  lay  a  crucifix.  At  nightfall  they 
gathered  silently  around  the  corpse,  when  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  masters  each  took  one  of  a  large  number 
of  torches,  which  had  been  brought  for  that  purpose,  the 

*  Vasari  was  the  devoted  servant  of  Duke  Cosimo,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  Michael  Angelo*s  real  motive  for  avoiding  Florence; 
he  therefore  accepted  the  master's  excuses  in  good  faith. 
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younger  artists  at  the  same  moment  raising  the  bier ;  thi» 
:hey  did  with  so  much  promptitude  that  blessed  was  he  who* 
;ould  approach  near  enough  to  get  a  shoulder  under  it^ 
ill  desiring  the  glory  of  having  to  say  in  after  years  that 
they  had  borne  to  earth  the  remains  of  the  greatest  man 
Bver  known  to  their  arts. 

The  sight  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  assembling  round 
San  Pietro,  had  caused  others  to  stop,  and  the  rather  as  a 
rumour  had  got  abroad,  that  the  body  of  Michelagnolo  had 
come,  and  was  to  be  carried  to  Santa  Croce,  although  every- 
thing had  been  done  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  as  I  have  said, 
that  a  great  crowd  might  not  be  attracted,  which  could  not  fail 
to  cause  confusion,  and  also  because  it  was  desired  that  all 
then  to  be  done  should  proceed  with  more  quiet  than  pomp, 
all  display  being  reserved  to  a  more  convenient  time.     Yet 
the  contrary  happened  in  both  these  things ;  for  as  to  the 
crowd,  the  news  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  Church 
was  completely  filled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  that  at 
length  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
corpse  could  be  taken  from  the  Church  to  the  Sacristy,  there 
to  be  freed  from  its  wrappings,  and  placed  in  the  receptacle 
destined  to  receive  it.     Then  for  the  pomp — although  the 
number  of  priets,  waz-lights,  and  mourners  clothed  in  black, 
are  without  doubt  imposing  and  grand  in  funeral  ceremonies, 
jet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sight  of  all  the  distinguished 
men,  some  of  whom  are  now  highly  honoured,  and  others 
promising  to  be  still  more  so  in  the  future,  gathered  in  so 
much  affection  around  that  corpse,  was  also  a  very  grand  and 
imposing  spectacle. 

And  of  a  truth  the  number  of  such  artists,  'and  they  were 

all  present),  was  at  that  time  very  great  in  Florence ;  the 

Arts  have  indeed  ever  flourished  there  in  such  sort,  that 

without  offence  to  other  cities,  1  believe  I  may  say  that  their 

first  and  principal  abode  is  in  Florence,   as  that  of  the 

Sciences  was  at  Athens.     But  besides  the  number  of  artists^ 

there  were  so  many  citizens  following  them,  and  such  masses 

of  people  joined  the  procession  in  the  streets  through  which 

it  had  to  pass,  that  the  place  would  hold  no  more,  and  what 

is  greater  than  all,   nothing  was  heard  but  the  praise  of 

Michelagnolo.     True  art  has  indeed  so  much  power,  that 

after  all  hope  of  further  honour  or  profit  from  a  distinguished 

man  has  ceased,  yet  for  its  own  merit  and  qualities  it  is  ever 

VOL.  V.  A  A 
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beloved  and  admired.  For  all  ti[iese  causes,  that  demon- 
stration was  more  precious  and  more  truthful  than  all  the 
pomp  of  gold  and  banners  that  could  have  been  displayei 

When  the  remains,  with  this  magnificent  attendance,  bid 
been  carried  to  Santa  Croee,  the  Monks  performed  the  oere- 
monies  customary  for  the  dead ;  when  the  corpse  was  re- 
moved (but  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  of 
the  concourse  of  people)  to  the  Sacristy,  where  the  abofve- 
named  Frorector,  who  was  there  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
thinking  to  gratify  many  thereby,  and  also  (as  he  afterwards 
.eonfessed)  desirous  of  seeing  him  dead  ^om  he  hnd  not 
seen  living,  or  at  so'eariy  an  age  that  he  had  lost  all  memoiiy 
of  him ;  the  Frorector,  I  say,  resolved  to  have  the  cefements 
taken  aS*  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  whereas  be,  and 
all  of  us  who  were  present^  expected  to  find  the  body  deoom- 
posed,  since  the  master  had  h^a  dead  twenty-five  days^  and 
twenty-two  in  the  coffin,  we  found  it  alti^ther  perfed^  and 
so  totally  free  from  odour  that  we  were  almost  iemptied  to 
believe  he  lay  in  a  sweet  and  quiet  sleep.  The  features  were 
exactly  as  in  life,  except  that  they  ^owed  the  paflor  of 
death  ;  the  limbs  were  unaltered,  and  the  fiice  and  eheeks 
were  firm  to  the  touch,  as  thotigh  but  a  few  days  had  di^eed 
since  MIchelagnolo  had  passed  away.* 

When  the  great  press  of  people  had  departed,  amnge- 
ments  were  noAde  for  placii^  tl^  body  in  a  tomb  of  tiie 
church  wMch  is  near  the  altar  of  the  Oavalcanti  family,  bende 
the  door  leading  into  the  cloister  of  the  Chapter  House.  Bat 
meanwhile  the  news  had  spread  through  tiie  eity,  and  eo 
great  a  concourse  hastened  to  look  upon  the  corpse,  thai  ^ 
tomb  was  not  closed  without  much,  difficulty,  smd  if  it  had 
been  day  instead  of  n^ht,  we  must  have  leflb  it  open  maoy 
bears  to  satisfy  the  general  wish.  On  ihB  f<^wing  morai^ 
while  the  painters  fuisd  sculptors  were  preparing  the  solem- 
nities,  many  of  those  distinguished  persons  who  have  ever 
abounded  in  Florence,  began  to  append  veraes,  botii  in  Lstm 

*  The  tomb  of  Michael  Angjslo  was  opened  in  the  last  oentozj,  vbea 
the  corpse  was  found  still  well  preserred.  Bottari,  who  had  his  intdBgenee 
f^era-  the  senator,  Filippo  Baonanoti,  one  of  the  few  pezsoBS  who  snteni, 
descnhes  it  as  ^dressed  ina  long  eobe  of  gieeK Telrefe,  and  with  dippeB  aa 
the  feet ;"  but  in  the  Memoris  I^iargnima  ine^te,  the  master  ia  aidta  ban 
been  found  wrapped  in  a  *'  mantle  of  black  damask,  weanx^  hoots  irith 
spurs,  and  having  a  hat  with  a  bordering  of  fur  on  the  head.*'  See  the 
Octrteffffiio  nedihf  toI.  2i.  p.  133. 
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and  {he  vulgar  tongue,  on  the  "above-named  tomb,  and  this 
was  continued  for  some  time.  Many  of  these  compositions 
were  afterwards  printed,  yet  these  made  only  a  smaU  part  of 
the  number  written. 

But  to  come  to  the  obsequies  ;  these  were  not  solemnized 
on  St.  John's  day,  as  had  been  intended,  but  were  deferred 
to  the  14th  of  July,*  when  the  three  deputies  (for  the  fourth, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  had  been  indisposed  from  the  first, 
bad  taken  no  part  in  the  matter),  having  chosen  the  sculptor, 
Zanobi  Lastricati,  as  their  Proveditor,  resolved  to  exhibit 
some  ingenious  invention  worthy  of  their  art,  rather  than  a 
pompous  and  costly  ceremonial.     !For,  having  to  celebrate 
such  a  man  as  Michelagnolo,  and  this  having  to  be  effected 
hj  men  of  those  vocations  which  he  exercised,  who  are 
always  more  amply  furnished  with  the  wealth  of  mind  than 
with  other  riches ;  it  was  most  appropriate,  as  the  deputies 
and  their  Proveditor  agreed,  that  he  should  be  honoured,  not 
with  regal  pomp  or  superfluous  vanities,  but  with  ingenious 
inventions  and  works  full  of  spirit  and  beauty,  proceeding 
from  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  promptitude  of  hand  of  our 
artists,  thus  honouring  Art  by  Art.    It  is  true  that  we  might 
We  reasonably  expected  to  obtain  from  his  Excellency  all 
the  money  we  should  require,  seeing  that  he  had  already 
given  whatever  we  had  asked,  but  we  were  nevertheless 
convinced  that  from  us  was  expected  a  preparation  ;  rich 
u^om  its  ingenuity  and  art,  rather  than  the  grandeur  and  cost 
^  a  pompous  display.     But  although  this  was  the  conviction 
^*  the  deputies,  the  magnificence  of  the  ceremonial  was 
^^  to  that  of  any  ever  solemnized  by  those  acadeipicians, 
*^d  was  no  less  remarkable  for  true  splendour  than  for  in- 
genious and  praiseworthy  inventions. 

The  arrangements  finally  made  were  as  follows.  In  the 
<5ential  nave  of  San  Lorenzo  and  between  the  two  lateral 
^M,  one  of  which  opens  on  the  street  and  the  other  on  the 
^ter,  was  ^eeted  a  Catafalque  of  a  square  form^  twenty- 

*  Some  of  the  Italian  commentator  affina  this  date  to  be  inaccuTate, 
^^  cite  in  support  of  tiieir  opinion  the  Hbtem  describing  the  cerenmoiiies, 
P^bliahMl  flit  the  tkne  by  the  Giunti,  and  with  the  Utle,  Eae^ie  del  divin 
^^hael  Angela  Buonarroti  celebrati,  |-c.,  2Sth  June,  1564.  But  Vasari 
^  told  lu  that  the  cesemony  was  ^  defened ;''  and  doubtless  it  was  so,  to 
tiie  Uth  of  July,  as  he  says,  for  was  he  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
«ate  of  a  BolcmnHy  in  which  he  took  so  actire  a  part  ?  Let  the  reader 
judge.  -^  *^ 

A  a2 
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eight  braccia  high,  eleven  long,  and  nine  broad,  the  wlule 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Eame.     On  the  basement  of  the 
Catafalque,  and  at  two  braccia  from  the  floor,  on  thst  side 
which  looks  towards  the  principal  door  of  the  Church,  were 
two  River-gods,  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber.      The  first  bore  a 
cornucopia  with  its  flowers  and  fruits,  to  signify  that  the 
labours  of  our  vocations  in  the  city  of  Florence  are  such  and 
so  rich  in  fruits  as  to  fill  the  world,  but  more  espedaBy 
adorning  Eome  with  their  beauties  ;  a  thought  well  earned 
out  by  the  attitude  of  the  other  river,  for  the  Tiber,  ex- 
tending one  arm,  had  the  hand  full  of  the  flowers  and  frmts 
poured  forth  from  the  horn  of  the  Amo,  which  lay  beside 
and  opposite  to  the  Tiber.     The  enjoyment  by  this  last  of 
the  Amo's  fruits  also  implied  that  Michelagnolo  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  there  produced  those  worb 
which  astonish  the  world.     The  Amo  had  a  Lion  beside 
him  as  his  device,  and  the  Tiber  a  Wolf,  with  the  infants 
Romulus  and  Remus ;  both  the  River-gods  being  colossal 
figures  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  excellence,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  marble.     The  artist  who  executed  the 
Tiber  was  Giovanni  di  Benedetto  of  Castello,*  a  disciple  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli ;  the  Amo  was  from  the  hand  of  Battista 
di  Benedetto,  a  disciple  of  Ammannato,  both  young  men  of 
much  promise. 

Prom  the  basement  there  rose  a  structure  five  braccift 
high,  having  a  cornice  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  as  well 
as  at  the  angles  ;  space  for  the  reception  of  pictures  was 
left  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  The  picture  on  the  part 
where  the  River  gods  were,  and  which,  like  all  the  othen^ 
was  in*  chiaro-scuro,  represented  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  in 
his  garden,  an  old  man  receiving  Michelagnolo  as  a  child, 
having  seen  certain  indications  of  his  genius,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  intimated,  in  the  manner  of  fiowers,  the  rich 
fruits  afterwards  so  largely  produced  by  the  grandeur  and 
force  of  that  genius.  This  story  was  painted  by  ^GrabeUo^f 
and  by  Girolamo  del  Crocifissaio,|  as  they  were  called,  and 
who,  being  companions  and  friends,  undertook  to  do  it 
together.  The  attitude  of  Lorenzo,  whose  figure  was  a 
portrait  from    the    life,   exhibited    great  animation;    his 

♦  Giovanni  Bandini.  See  Baldimicci,  vol.  x.  p.  183. 
t  Mirabello  da  Salincorcio,  a  disciple  of  Ghirlandajo. 
{  Girolamo  Macchietti,  a  schoUu:  of  Micheie  di  Ridolfo  Ghirlandtyfi^ 
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reception  of  liifichelagnolo  was  most  gracious  :  the  boj  stood 
before  him  with  looks  of  reverence,  and  having  been  ex- 
amined, was  in  the  act  of  being  passed  over  to  the  masters 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  instructed. 

In  the  second  story,  or  that  on  the  side  of  the  lateral  door, 
which  opens  into  the  street,  was  Pope  Clement,  who,  far 
from  resenting  the  part  taken  by  Michelagnolo  in  the  siege 
of  Florence,  as  is  commonly  believed,  was  careful  to  assure 
his  safety,  gave  evidence  of  much  friendly  feeling  towards 
him,  and  employed  him  in  the  works  of  the  New  Sacristy 
and  Ldbrary  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  which  places  how  admirably 
he  acquitted  himself  we  have  already  set  forth.  This  picture 
was  painted  with  much  facility  and  softness  by  the  Fleming 
Federigo,*  called  the  Paduan.  l^lichelagnolo  was  showing 
&e  Pope  the  plan  of  the  Sacristy ;  and  behind  him,  borne 
partly  by  angels,  and  partly  by  other  figures,  were  carried 
the  models  of  the  Library,  the  Sacristy,  and  the  statues 
which  have  been  completed,  all  well  composd  and  carefully 
executed.  In  the  third  picture,  which  faced  the  High  Altar, 
was  a  long  Latin  inscription^  composed  by  the  very  learned 
Messer  Pier  Yettori,  the  meaning  of  which  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  was  as  follows  : — 

<<  The  Academy  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  by 
fiivonr  of  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  their  chief,  and  the 
supreme  protector  of  these  arts,  admiring  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  and  acknowledging  the 
benefits  received  from  his  divine  works,  have  dedicated  this 
monument,  erected  by  their  own  hands,  and  consecrated  with 
all  the  affection  of  their  hearts,  to  the  eminence  and  genius  of 
the  greatest  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  that  has  ever 
existed.** 

The  Latin  words  were  these : — 

Collegium  ptciorunif  statuariorum,  architeetorum,  auspicio  ojnque  nbi 
prontpta  Coami  duets  aucioris  suorum  commodorum^  tuspiciens  singularem 
virtiUem  Miohaelu  Angeli  Bonarroia^  inielligensque  quanta  aibi  auxilio 
temper  fueritprtselara  ipmu  operuy  ttuduit  se  gratum  erga  ilium  ostendere^ 
lummum  omtuumf  qui  unquam  fuerint,  p.  s.  a.  ideoque  monumentum  hoc 
iuis  manibut  extruelum  magna  ammi  ardare  ipxius  memorue  dedieavii. 

This  inscription  was  supported  by  two  Angels  weeping,  and 
each  extinguishing  the  torch  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as 

*  Eriedrich  Lambert,'  a  native  of  Amsterdam  who  setted  in  Florence. 
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if  lamentihg  the  loss  of  that  great  and  extraordinary  geoiis. 
In  the  picture  of  that  side  which  turned  towards  1^  door  of 
the  Cloister  was  Miohelagnolo  engaged  in  constructing  the 
fortifications  of  the  Heights  at  San  Miniato,  and  whii^  were 
considered  impregnable  :  this  was  bj  Loreiugo  Sdoriiu,  tfae 
disciple  of  Bronzino,  and  a  youth  of  much  pronuae.    The 
lowermost  part,  or  what  may  be  called  the  base  of  the  whok 
fabric,  had  a  projecting  pedestal  on  each  side^  and  on  eick 
pedestal  was  a  colossal  figure,  having  another  at  its  feet  ia 
the  manner  of  a  captive,  and  of  similar  size,  but  in  tlie  moat 
singular  and  abject  attitude.     The  first,  or  th^  on  the  right 
as  you  approadi  the  High  Altar,  was  a  youth  of  slender 
form,  and  a  countenance  fiiU  of  life  and  spirit,  repseaenting 
Genius,  and  with  two  small  wings  on  his  temples,  as  Mer- 
cury is  sometimes  depicted :  beneath  his  feet,  and  executed 
with  remarkable  abiUty,  was  a  figure  with  asinine  cans  repie- 
senting  Ignorance,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Genius.  These  weie 
both  by  Yincenzio  Danti,  of  Perugia ;  of  whom  and  of  his 
works,  which  are  much  distinguished  among  the  young  scalp* 
tors  of  the  day,  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter. 

On  the  Pedestal  opposite  to  this,  and  fieusing  the  new 
Sacristy,  was  a  female  figure  representing  Christian  Iiove ; 
for  this,  being  made  up  of  religion,  and  every  other  excellency 
is  no  less  than  an  aggregate  of  all  those  qualities  which  we 
call  the  cardinal,  and  the  Pagans  the  moral  virtues,  and  was 
thus  appropriately  placed  in  the  monument  of  Mlchelagnolo, 
since  it  beseems  Christians  to  celebrate  the  Christian  virtues, 
without  which  all  other  ornaments  of  body  or  mind  are  as 
nothing.  This  figure,  which  had  Vice,  or  Lnpiety,  trampled 
beneath  its  feet,  was  by  Yalerio  Cioli,  an  excellent  youth  oi 
much  ability,  and  who  well  merits  the  name  of  a  judicioiis 
and  diligent  sculptor.  Opposite  to  the  above,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  old  Sacristy,  was  a  figure  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva, or  Art ;  and  this  was  placed  there  with  much  judg- 
ment, since  after  a  pure  life  and  upright  walk,  which  among 
the  good  are  ever  to  be  held  the  first,  it  was  Art  that  gave 
to  lid^chelagnolo,  not  honour  and  riches  only,  but  so  madi 
glory,  even  in  his  life,  that  he  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have 
then  enjoyed,  more  than  most  of  our  illustrious  artists 
obtain  from  their  works  even  after  death  ;  nay,  to  him  it  was 
given  even  to  overcome  envy,  seeing  that  by  conmuHi  con- 
sent^ and  without  any  contradiction,  the  reputation  of  bei^g 
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the  first  and  greatest  has  been  aecorded  to  his  name.  Por 
this  reason  the  figure  of  Art  had  Envy  beneath  her  feet ; 
the  latter,  an  old  woman,  meagre,  worn,  and  with  yiperous 
ejes,  which,  together  with  all  her  countenance  and  everj 
feature,  were  breathing  poison  and  bitterness  ;  she  wore  a 
girdle  of  snakes  about  her  waist,  and  had  a  serpent  in  h^' 
hand.  These  figures  were  executed  hy  a  youth  of  very 
tender  age,  called  Lazzspro  Calamec  of  Carrara»  who^  thou]^ 
still  bat  a  child,  has  given  evidence  of  most  distinguished 
talent,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

It  was  by  lus  unde,  Andrea  Calamec,  who  was  a  disciple 

of  Ammannato,  that  the  two  figures  placed  on  the  fourth 

pedestal  were  prepaired;  these  were  opposite  the  organ,  and 

looked  towards  the  principal  door  of  the  Church.     The  first 

of  the  two  represented  Diligence;  for  those  who  act  but  feebly^ 

and  effect  but  little,  cannot  hape  to  attain  the  excellence. 

of  Michelagnolo,  who^  firom  his  fifteenth  to  his  ninetieth  year^ 

never  ceased  to  labour  earnestly,  as  we  have  said  above^ 

^Hiis  figure,  most  appropriate  to  the  monument  of  such  a 

man,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  bold,  powerful  youth,, 

having  small  wings  a  Uttie  above  the  wrist,  to  intimate  the 

promptitude  and  facility  of  his  operations.    Beneath  him,  as 

his  captive,  was  Indolence  or  Idleness;  a  heavy,  weary-lo<^ng 

woman,  bearing  an  impresa  of  sleepy  dcdness  over  aU.  her 

person. 

These  four  groups^  arranged  as  here  described,  formed  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  composition,  and  had  all  the  ap- 
Prance  of  being  in  marble,  die  terra  having  been  covered 
with  a  coat  of  white,  which  had  succeeded  admirably.  Prom 
the  level  platform  on  which  they  were  placed,  there  rose 
pother  baisement,.  also  quadrangular,  and  about  four  braoda 
^h,  but  neither  so  long  nor  so  brcKEid  as  that  below,  which 
surpassed  it  by  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  figures  abov&- 
^^seribed.  On  each  side  of  the  second  basement  was  a 
^^cture  six  and  a  half  braccia  wide  and  three  high;  and  over 
these  arose  a  platform,  similar  to  but  smaller  than  that  be- 
neath, on  each  angle  of  which  was  a  projecting  socle  occupied 
^7  a  seated  figure,  somewhat  larger  than  life.  These  four 
statues,  all  of  women,  were  readily  perceived,  by  the  instru- 
ments beside  them,  to  be  Fainting,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
*jd  Poetry,  and  were  judiciously  placed  here,  as  the  Life  of 
Michelagnolo,  above  written,  may  fully  prove. 
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Proceeding  from  the  principal  door  of  the  Church  towards 
the  High  Altar,  the  first  painting  in  the  second  range  ci  the 
Catafalque  appeared,  and  referring  to  the  Statue  of  Archi'- 
tecture,  it  presented  Michelagnolo  standing  before  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  with  the  Model  of  the  wonderful  Cupola  oi  San 
Pietro  in  his  hand.  This  Storj  was  over  that  in  wludi 
Lorenzo  receives  Michelagnolo  in  his  garden,  the  inveatioii 
and  manner  of  which  were  highly  commended;  it  was  painted 
bj  the  Florentine  Piero  Francia ;  and  the  Statue  of  Ardd- 
tecture,  which  was  to  the  left  of  the  Story,  was  by  Giovanni 
di  Benedetto,  of  Castello,  who,  so  much  to  his  credit^  aiso 
executed  the  Tiber,  one  of  the  rivers  in  front  of  the  Cata« 
falque,  as  we  have  before  said.  In  the  second  I^ctnre^ 
continuing  towards  the  right  and  approaching  the  lateral 
door  into  the  street,  was  a  Picture  to  accompany  the  Statoe 
of  Painting,  and  representing  Michelagnolo  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  that  so  much,  yet  never  sufficiently,  lauded  work, 
the  Last  Judgment ;  that^  I  say,  which  serves  as  the  examjk 
to  all  in  our  vocation  of  foreshortening,  and  every  other 
difficulty  of  the  art.  To  the  left  of  this  Painting,  which  was 
executed  with  much  grace  and  diligence  by  the  disciples  of 
Michele  di  Eidolfo,  was  the  Statue  of  Painting  by  Battista 
del  Cavaliere,  a  youth  no  less  distinguished  as  a  sculptor, 
than  for  the  modesty  and  excellence  of  his  life. 

In  the  third  Picture,  or  that  towards  the  High  Altar  and 
above  the  inscription,  was  a  Story  relating  to  Sculpture,  and 
showing  Michelagnolo  taking  counsel  with  a  female  figure 
known  to  be  Sculpture  by  her  accompaniments ;  the  artist 
has  around  him  certain  of  the  works  executed  by  his  hand 
in  that  branch  of  art,  and.  the  Figure  holds  a  Tablet,  with 
the  words  of  Boethius :  Simili  sub  imagine  formans.    Beside 
this  picture,  which  was  painted  in  a  very  good  manner  by 
Andrea  del  Minga,  was  the  Statue  of  Sculpture,  extremely 
well  executed  by  Antonio  di  Qino  Lorenzi.     The  fourth  of 
these  pictures,  or  that  towards   the  organ,  related  to  the 
Statue  of  Poetry,  and  exhibited  the  master  intent  on  the 
writing  of  some  composition.     Around  him,  in  a  graceful 
hand,  robed  as  the  poets  describe  them,  were  the  Nine  Moses 
and  before  them  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bearing 
the  Lyre  in  one  hand ;  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  second 
Crown  of  Laurel,  which  he  appeared  about  to  place  on  the 
head  of  Michelagnolo.    Near  to  this  graceful  and  beantifiil 
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Story,  which  was  painted  in  an  admirable  manner,  with 
figures  exhibiting  attitudes  of  infinite  animation,  by  Gio- 
vanmaria  Butteri,  was  the  Statue  of  Poetry,  the  work  of 
Domenico  Poggini,  a  man  of  much  experience  in  the  casting 
of  bronze,  the  making  of  dies  for  coin,  and  the  execution  of 
niedals ;  nor  was  he  less  remarkable  as  a  writer  of  poetry. 

Thus  it  was  then  that  the  Catafalque  was  adorned,  and  as 
it  diminished  at  every  stage  there  was  a  walk  entirely  around 
each  platform ;  it  was  indeed  not  unlike  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  in  Rome;  or  rather,  being  of  square  form,  it  was 
more  like  the  Septizonium  of  Severus;  not  that  near  the 
Capitol,  which  is  commonly  called  so  by  an  error,  but  the 
true  one,  near  the  Baths  of  Antoninus,  of  which  there  is  a 
plate  in  the  liTuove  Borne. 

XJp  to  this  point  the  Catafalque  had  three  stages ;  the  first 

on  which  were  the  Biver-gods,  the  second  where  were  the 

groups,  and   the  third  on  which  stood  the  single  figures. 

From  the  platform  of  the  last  stage  there  rose  a  base  or  socle, 

one  braccio  high,  much  smaller  than  the  platform  on  which 

^twas  placed;  and  abore  the  ressaults  of  which  were  seated 

the  Statues,  as  before-mentioned,  while  around  it  were  the 

^ords,  Sic  ars  extolUfur  arte.     On  the  socle  was  a  Pyramid, 

nine  braona  high,  on  two  sides  of  which,  that  towards  the 

principal  door  qamely,  and  that  towards  the  High  Altar, 

'Were  two  oval  compartments,  each  bearing  the    head  of 

Michelagnolo  in  relief;  a  Portrait  from  the  life,  and  admi- 

»Wy  executed  by  Santi  Buglioni. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid  was  a  Ball  in  due  pro 
portion  with  the  same,  and  supposed  to  be  placed  there  as 
Representing  one  that  might  contain  the  ashes  of  him  so 
highly  honoured ;  while  above  the  Ball  was  a  figure,  larger 
than  life,  with  the  appearance  of  marble,  and  representing 
■Pame  in  the  act  of  commencing  her  flight  to  cause  the  glory 
^d  praise  of  that  greatest  of  masters  to  resound  through  the 
^^ole  world;  she  being  about  to  place  to  her  lips  a  trumpet 
^hich  tenninated  in  three  mouths  for  that  purpose. 

This  figure  of  Fame  was  by  the  hand  of  Zanobi  Lastri- 
^ti,  who,  in  addition  to  all  his  labours  as  Proveditor  for  the 
^hole,  would  jet,  to  his  great  honour,  assist  with  the  force 
^Us  genius  and  the  labour  of  his  hand  also.  The  height  of 
the  Catafalque,  from  the  floor  to  the  head  of  the  Fame,  was 
twenty-eight  braccia,  as  we  have  said.    Besides  the  Cata- 
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(alque,  the  Church  was  huiig  with  baize  and  seige^  not 
around  the  ceoiral  columns  only,  as  is  customary,  bat  aboat 
all  the  surrounding  Chapels  also ;  nor  was  there  any  space 
between  the  pilasters,  which  stand  on  each  side  ojf  those 
Chapels  and  corre^mnd  with  the  Columns,  which  had  aot 
some  ornament  of  painting,  (x  wluch  did  not  present  a  Veaa« 
tiful  ai^d  imposing  aspect. 

To  begin  with  one  end,  in  the  space  of  the  first  Clu^ 
whi^  is  beside  the  High  Altar,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
old  Sacristj,  there  was  a  picture  six  braccia  high  and  ei^ 
long,  wherein,  with  a  new  and  almost  poetical  inventioD, 
Michelagnolo  was  displayed  as  haying  attained  the  Eljaiaa 
fields.  On  his  right  hand  were  figures  larger  than  life, 
representing  the  most  renowned  of  the  great  paijaters  and 
scnlptors  of  antiquity,  each  made  clearly  manifest  by  sane 
particular  sign ;  Praxiteles^  by  the  Satyr  which  is  in  the 
Yigna  of  Pope  Julius  HL;  Apelles^  by  the  portrait  of  Akx 
ander  the  Great ;  Zeux^,  by  that  picture  with  the  grapes 
which  deceived  the  birds ;  and  Parrhasius  with  the  pretended 
curtain  covering  the  picture.  The  others,  also,  were  in  like 
manner  made  known  by  other  signs.. 

On  the  left  of  Michelagnolo  were  the  masters  of  Boodem 
times,  all  those  who  have  been  most  illustrious  in  these 
arts^  from  Cimabue  downward  that  is  to  say.  Thus  Giotto 
was  known  by  a  small  portrait  of  Dante  as  a  youtl^d^icted 
ki  the  same  manner  as  that  by  his  hand  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  Masaccio  was  a 
portrait  from  the  life  ;  as  was  also  Donatello,  who  had 
besides  his  Zuccone  of  the  Campanile  beside  him.  Illippo 
Brunelleschi  was  made  known  by  the  copy  of  his  Cupola  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Piore ;  then  followed  (portraits  finom  the 
life  and  without  any  other  sign)  Era  Filippo,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Paolo  Uccello,  Fra  Giovann'  Agnolo^  Jacopo  PontoxuMV 
Prancesco  Salviati,  and  others;  all  surrounding  Michelagiiolo 
with  a  welcome  similar  to  that  ofiered  by  the  mastexs  of 
antiquity,  and  giving  evidence  in  their  looks  of  their  love 
and  admiration  for  him,  no  other  than  was  done  &c  Tlifd 
when  the  other  poets  received  him  on  his  return,  as  feigned 
by  the  divine  poet  Dante,  from  whom  the  invention  was 
taken,  as  was  likewise  the  verse  which  was  added  and  which 
was  exhibited  om  a  scroll  held  m  the  hand  of  the  Biver- 
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god  Amo,  which,  laj  at  the  feet  of  Michelagnolo  in  a  most 
graceful  attitude,  and  with  features  of  singular  beautj. 

^  TuUi  Vammuran^  TutU  qmmt  ghfarmo" 

This  picture,  which  was  bj  the  hand  of  Alessandro  AUori^ 
the  disciple  of  Bronzino,  an   excellent  painter   and  most 
worthy  scholar  of  so  great  a  master,  was  very  highly  ex- 
tolled by  all  who  beheld  it.     In  the  space  of  the  Chapel  of 
the   Holy   Sacrament,  at  the  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  was 
a  picture  five  braccia  long  and  four  broad,  wherein  was 
Michelagnolo  surrounded  by  all  the  Sehool  of  the  Arts ; 
little  children,  boys  and  young  men  of  every  age  up  tO' 
twenty-four,  all  offering  to  him,  as  to  somelMng  sacred  and 
divine,  the  £rs1^fruits  of  their  labours,  paindngs,  sculptures,, 
models,   &c.,  all  which  he  was  courteously  receiving,  in- 
structing them  at  the  same  time  in  questions  of  Art,  while- 
they  gave  ear  to  his  precepts  with  reverent  attrition,  and 
were  looking  at  him  with  exquisite  expressions  of  coun-^ 
tenance,  and  in  attitudes  truly  beautiful  uid  graceful.     In 
effect  the  composition  of  this  picture  is  such  that  it  oould 
not  in  a  certain  sense  have  been  done  better ;  nor,  as  respects 
some  of  the  figures,  could  anything  more  beautifbl  be  de** 
sired  ;  for  which  cause  Battista,  the  disciple  of  Fontormo,  by 
whom  it  v^as  painted,  received  infinite  praise.     The  versesh 
at  the  foot  of  this  picture  were  as  follows  :- — 

Tu  paier  et  rerum  inventor ^  tu  patria  nobis 
Suppeditaa  pneeepia  tuia  e^y  inelyte,  ckartis*    . 

Descending  from  this  picture  towards  th6  principal  door 
of  the  Church,  just  before  you  arrived  at  the  organ,  was 
another,  six  braccia  long  and  four  broad,  in  the  space  of  a 
Chapel,  dnd  on  this  was  depicted  the  extraordinary  fkvour 
conferred  by  Julius  III.,  when,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of 
tbe  great  master's  talents,  he  invited  him  to  the  Vigna  Julia, 
and  caused  him  to  be  seated  beside  himself.  Here  then 
Michelagnolo  was  seen  in  conversation  with  the  PontifiJ 
while  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  great  personages  of 
the  Court  remained  standing  around  them.  This  event,  I 
say,  was  here  depicted  with  such  admirable  composition  and 
BO  mnch  relief,  the  force  and  animation  of  the  figures  waa  so 
remarkable,  that  it  could  not  perhaps  have  been  much  better 
had  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  an  old  and  experienced 
master.  Wherefore,  Jacopo  Zucchi,  a  young  disciple  of* 
Giorgio  Vasari,  by  whom  it  was  executed  in  so  good  a 
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manner,  was  judged  to  have  hereby  proved  that  tbe  best 
hopes  of  his  future  progress  might  reasonably  be  entertainecL 
Not  far  from  this,  and  on  the  same  side,  a  little  beneadi  the 
organ  that  is  to  say,  the  able  Flemish  painter,  Giovumi 
Strada,*  had  painted  a  picture  six  braccia  long  and  foor 
high,  wherein  he  depicted  an  event  from  the  period  of 
Michelagnolo's  visit  to  Venice,  at  the  time  of  the  Siege  of 
Florence.  The  master  is  in  the  Guidecca,  a  quarter  of  that 
inost  noble  city  so  called  ;  and  is  receiving  a  deputation  of 
Venetian  gentlemen,  whom  the  Doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  had 
sent  to  visit  him  and  make  him  offers  of  service.  In  this 
work  the  painter  above-named  showed  much  knowledge  and 
judgment,  the  whole  composition  and  every  part  of  it  doing 
him  much  honour,  seeing  that  the  propriety  and  grace  of  the 
attitudes,  the  animation  of  the  faces,  and  the  life-like  move- 
ment imparted  to  each  figure,  gave  proof  of  rich  inventire 
power,  great  knowledge  of  design,  and  infinite  grace. 

We  now  return  to  the  High  Altar,  and  looking  towards 
the  new  Sacristy  :  in  the  first  picture  exhibited  there,  which 
was  that  in  the  space  of  the  first  Chapel,  was  represented 
another  signal  favour  enjoyed  by  Michelagnolo^  and  which 
was  here  depicted  by  Santi  Titi,  a  young  man  of  great 
judgment,  and  who  had  practised  painting  extensively  in 
Florence  as  well  as  in  Rome.  This  favour,  to  which  I  think 
I  have  before  alluded,  was  conferred  at  the  visit  paid  by  the 
master  to  the  most  illustrious  Signer  Don  Francesco  Hedid, 
Prince  of  Florence,  when  the  latter  was  in  Some  aboot 
three  years  before  Michelagnolo  died.  No  sooner  did  Buo- 
narroti enter  the  room,  than  the  Prince  rose  from  his  seat ; 
and,  to  do  honour  to  the  truly  venerable  age  of  Ibat  great 
man,  he  would  have  him  be  seated  in  his  own  place,  although 
Michelagnolo,  who  was  exceedingly  modest,  refused  to  accept 
that  courtesy.  Then,  standing  before  him  with  the  utmost 
respect,  the  Prince  listened  to  his  words  with  all  the  re- 
verence and  attention  that  could  have  been  shown  by  a  son 
to  the  best  of  fathers.  At  the  feet  of  Don  Francesco^  in 
the  painting  of  Santi  Titi,  was  a  Boy  admirably  depicted, 
who  held  the  beretta,  or  ducal  cap,  of  the  Prince  in  his 
hand,  and  around  the  group  stood  soldiers  dressed  in  the 
antique  fashion,  and  executed  in  a  very  good  manner.    But 

*  He  was  with  Yasari  ten  yean.    See  Boighini,  R^aato  ;  alio  Baldi- 
nucciy  vol.  vii.  p.  61. 
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best  of  all  were  the  figures  of  Micbelagnolo  and  the  Prince, 
which  were  so  full  of  animation  that  the  old  man  appeared 
to  be  trulj  speaking,  and  the  youth  to  be  attentively  listen- 
ing to  bis  words. 

In  another  picture,  nine  braccia  high  and  twelve  long, 
wbich  was  opposite  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacramen^ 
Bernardo  Timante  Buontalenti,*  a  painter  much  favoured 
by  the  most  Illustrious  Prince,  had  painted  the  Bivers  of 
the  three  principal  parts  of  the  world,  representing  these 
Biver-gods  as  having  all  come,  downcast  and  sorrowful,  to 
lament  and  condole  with  the  Arno  for  their  common  loss. 
These  rivers  were  the  Nile,  the  Granges,  and  the  Po ;  the 
first  had  the  Crocodile  for  his  symbol,  with  a  sheaf  of*  com 
to  intimate  the  fertility  of  his  country:  the  Ganges  had 
the  Gryphon  and  a  coronal  of  gems ;  and  the  Po  a  Swan, 
with  a  chaplet  of  black  amber.  The  Biver-gods,  conducted 
into  Tuscany  by  Fame,  whose  figure  was  seen  hovering 
above  them,  were  standing  around  the  Arno,  who  was 
crowned  with  cypress,  and,  holding  aloft  his  exhausted  urn 
in  the  one  hand,  had  a  branch  of  cypress  in  the  other  :  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  Arno  was  a  Lion.  Then,  to  intimate 
that  the  spirit  of  Micbelagnolo  had  ascended  to  the  regions 
of  bliss,  the  judicious  painter  had  depicted  a  Story  or 
Splendour  in  Heaven,  significant  of  the  celestial  light ;  and 
towards  this  the  soul  of  Micbelagnolo,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
angel)  was  seen  ascending,  with  the  following  verse  :— 

Vivens  or  be  peto  laudibtis  athera. 

On  each  side  of  this  picture  were  pedestals  with  statues 
holding  back  a  curtain,  within  which  those  Biver-gods,  the 
soul  of  Micbelagnolo,  and  the  figure  of  Fame  appeared.  The 
statues  on  the  pedestals  had  figures  beneath  their  feet,  that 
on  the  right  of  the  Bivers  respecting  Yulcan.  He  has  a 
torch  in  one  hand;  and  beneath  him,  in  an  attitude  of  much 
constraint,  is  Hatred,  labouring  to  free  himself  from  the 
weight  imposed  on  his  neck  by  the  foot  of  his  conqueror. 
The  Symbol  of  this  group  was  a  Vulture  with  the  verse 
which  follows: — 

Surgere  quid  properas  Odium  crudele  ?  Jctoeto, 

Signifying  that  supernatural,  nay,  almost  divine  excellence, 

*  Also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Borghini  and  Baldinucci.  He 
was  a  painter,  sculptor,  architect  (dyil  and  military),  and  a  most  ingenious 
theatrical  machinist. 


.  -  -  J  ft«^* 
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shcmld  by  no  means  be  either  emiried  or  hated  ;  the  moond 
statue,  representing  Aglaia,  one  of  the  Graces,  and  the  wife 
of  Vukan.  She  was  placed  there  to  signify  Proportini,  and 
had  a  Lily  in  her  hand,  partly  because  flowers  are  de&ated 
to  the  GrTaces,  and  also  because  Lilies  «re  considered  to  be 
not  inappropriately  used  in  funetul  oerefnomes.  The  figure 
beneath  this  statue  represented  Disproportion  (or  DefotBity), 
her  symbol  was  an  Ape,  and  over  her  was  the  follovnig 
verse: — 

Vtws  £i  esHnehUf  d«mit  sio  aiemere  furpe. 

Beneath  the  River-gods  were  €he  two  verses  following:— 

Venimus  Ame,  ttio  cmfixa  e«  mdnere  masta 
Flttmina,  ut  ereptum  mundo  phrenuet  hanorenu 

This  picture  also  was  considered  very  fine  for  its  inven- 
tion, for  the  composition  of  the  story,  the  beauty  of  the 
£gures  and  that  of  the  verses,  as  also  because  ^e  painter 
had  not  executed  the  work  by  commission  as  the  oik&n  bad 
done,  but  had  spontaneously,  and  with  the  help  of  certain 
among  the  obliging  and  respectable  friends  which  his  abilities 
had  gained  him,  thus  done  honour  to  the  master  by  these  hu 
labours.  For  this  cause,  therefore,  Bernardo  both  deserved 
and  obtained  the  greater  commendationir 

In  another  picture,  six  braccia  long  and  four  higli,  fi^'eh 
was  near  the  side-door  opening  on  the  street,  Tomiliaso  da 
San  Friano,  a  young  painter  of  much  aMlity,  had  dejicted 
Michielagnolo  when  despatched  by  his  country  as  Aj&bas- 
sador  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  as  we  have  said  that  he  was  sent, 
and  for  what  causes,  by  Soderini.  Not  far  distant  firom  this 
picture,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  side  door  thai  is  to 
^say,  was  one*of  similar  size  by  Stefano  Fieri,  a  disdple  of 
Bronzino,  and  a  very  studious  careful  youth.  He  had  pttd 
several  visits  to  Borne  no  long  time  pTeviously,  and  now 
painted  Michelagnolo  as  seated  in  an  apartment  in  ooanr* 
sation  with  Duke  Cosimo,  which  he  frequently  did  flt  tfatt 
period,  as  we  have  sufficiently  related  in  other  places. 

Above  the  black  cloth  with  which,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Church  was  hung  all  round,  in  all  the  spaces  where  ^ere 
were  no  pictures  or  stories,  were  placed  images  of  death, 
escutcheons,  devices,  and  other  objects  of  like  sort^  all  Offer- 
ing from  those  usually  seen,  and  exhibiting  much  ingenuitj. 
Some  of  the  figures  of  death,  as  if  lamenting  that  they  had 
robbed  the  world  of  such  a  man,  held  a  tablet  with  these 
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'W'ords,  CoB^t  dura  necessitasy  with  a  globe  of  tbe  world,  out 
of  which  was  growing  a  Lily  bearing  three  blossoms,  bnt  the 
stalk  of  which  "vras  broken,  the  ingenious  invention  of  the 
aboYe-named  Alessandro  Allon.  Other  figures  of  Death 
"were  represented  with  various  peculiarities,  but  one  among 
tbese  was  more  especially  commended.  This  was  extended 
on  the  Earth,  and  a  figure  of  Eteniity  holding  a  palm  in  the 
hand,  stood  over  it  with  one  foot  planted  on  the  neck  and 
looking  disdainfully  at  Death,  appeared  to  say,  that  whether 
acting  by  force  or  his  own  will,  he  had  efiected  nothii^, 
since,  despite  of  him,  Michelagnolo  must  live  to  all  eternity. 
The  motto  was  Vtcit  inc^fyta  virtus.  This  was  the  invention 
of  Vasari 

Nor  win  I  omit  to  mention,  that  between  these  figures  df 
Death  was  mingled  the  device  of  Michelagnolo,  which  was 
three  coronals  or  circlets,  interwoven  in  such  sort  that  the 
circtimference  of  one  cross^  alternately  through  the  centres 
of  the  other  two.  This  Michelagnolo  used  either  because 
he  zneant  to  signify  that  the  three  arts  of  Sculpture,  Faint- 
ing, and  Architecture  were  so  bound  and  united  that  each 
received  benefit  and  ornament  from  the  other,  and  nei^er 
can  nor  ought  to  be  divided ;  or  perhaps  (he  being  a  man  of 
80  high  a  genius),  because  he  had  some  more  subtle  meaning 
in  view.  But  the  Academicians,  eonsidering  the  perfectiosi 
to  which  he  had  attained  in  all  three,  one  having  aided  and 
embeiHshed  the  oth^,  changed  these  three  circlets  into  three 
crowns  interwoven,  with  the  motto,  Tergeminis  follii  honoru 
hu9y  to  signify  that  the  crown  of  perfection  had  been  merited 
hj  him  in  all  these  arts. 

On  the  pulpit  whence  Varchi  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  there  was  no  orna- 
ment placed,  since,  being  that  in  bronze  and  marble,  whieh 
had  been  executed  in  mezzo  and  basso^rflievo  by  the  excel- 
lent Donatello,  whatever  decoration  had  been  attempted 
must  have  proved  infinitely  less  beaudfnl  than  itself.  But 
on  the  pulpit  opposite  to  this,  and  which  bad  not  then 
been  raised  on  its  columns,*  there  was  placed  a  picture  four 
braccia  high,  and  somewhat  more  than  two  wide,  on  which 
a  figure  of  admirable  design  and  execution  was  painted  by 
the  Pemgian  sculptor,  Yinc^izio  Danti,  of  whom  we  have 

*  Thifl  alio  was  designed  by  Donatello,  but  was  completed  by  his  dis- 
ciple, Bertoldo,  as  related  in  the  first  ▼olume  of  the  present  work^  p.  465. 
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already  made  mention,  and  sball  speak  further  hereafter.  It 
represented  Eame,  or  Honour,  under  the  semblance  of  a  pith 
in  a  fine  attitude,  and  bearing  a  trumpet  in  the  right  hand, 
while  his  feet  are  planted  on  the  figures  of  Time  and  Death, 
to  show  that  Fame  and  Honour,  in  despite  of  Death  aad 
Time,  maintain  thpse  who  have  powerfully  acted  in  thb  life, 
in  the  perpetual  memory  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  Church  being  prepared  in  this  manner  was  farther* 
more  adorned  by  numerous  lights,  and  was  filled  by  an  in* 
calculable  number  of  the  people ;  all  of  whom,  abajidcxdDg 
every  other  care,  had  thronged  to  behold  that  honoorable 
solemnity.  When  the  procession  entered  the  building,  there 
first  came  the  Prorector  of  the  Academy,  accompanied  bj 
the  Captain  and  Halbardiers  of  the  Dukes  Guard,  and 
followed  by  the  Syndics,  the  Academicians,  and  aU  the 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  of  Florence.  These  hav- 
ing taken  their  places  between  the  Catafalque  and  the  High 
Altar,  where  they  had  for  some  time  been  awaited  by  a  huge 
number  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  all  seated  according  to 
their  rank,  a  solemn  mass  for  the  dead  was  b^un,  with 
music,  and  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  the  highest  occasions. 
That  finished,  Yarchi  mounted  the  ^pulpit  above-mentioned, 
to  fulfil  an  office  which  he  had  last  undertaken  for  the  most 
illustrious  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Ferraro,  daughter  of  Dake 
Cosimo,  and  had  never  accepted  since  ;  then,  with  that 
elegance  of  manner,  those  modes  of  utterance,  and  that  tone 
of  voice,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  that  distinguished 
man,  he  described  the  merits,  life,  and  works  of  the  diyine 
Michelagnolo  Buonarroti. 

And  assuredly  it  is  to  be  reputed  as  a  great  happiness  for 
Michelagnolo  that  he  did  not  die  before  the  creatioii  of 
our  Academy,  seeing  that  his  funeral  ceremonies  were 
solemnized  by  that  Society  with  pomp  so  magnificent  and 
so  honourable.  Very  fortunate  was  he,  likewise,  in  having 
departed  before  Yarchi  was  removed  from  this  life  to  that  of 
eternal  blessedness,  since  he  could  not  have  been  eulogized 
by  a  more  eloquent  or  more  learned  man.  The  foneial 
oration  pronounced  by  Messer  Benedetto  was  printed  no 
long  time  afterwards,  as  was  also  another  equally  beaatifol 
oration,  made  in  praise  of  Michelagnolo  and  of  Painting,  by 
the  most  noble  and  most  learned  Messer  Leonardo  Salviad, 
then  a  youth  of  but  twenty-two  years  old,  although  dis- 
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dnguislied  by  his  compositions  of  all  kinds,  both  in  Latin 
uid.  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  the  extent  which  we  all  know,  and 
pv^liich  will  be  further  made  manifest  to  the  world  hj  his 
futiiTe  efforts.*  But  what  shall  I  say,  or  what  can  I  say, 
that  will  not  be  too  little,  of  the  ability,  goodness,  and  fore 
Biglit  displayed  by  the  very  reverend  Signer  Prorector,  Don 
Vincenzio  Borghlni  ?  if  it  be  not  that,  with  him  for  their 
chief  guide  and  counsellor,  the  highly  distinguished  men  of 
that  Academy  and  Company  succeeded  to  perfection  in  the 
solemnization  of  those  obsequies.  For  although  each  of  them 
was  capable  of  effecting  much  more  in  his  particular  branch 
of  art  than  he  was  called  on  to  accomplish  on  that  occasion  ; 
yet  can  no  undertaking  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
unless  one  sole  head,  in  the  manner  of  an  experienced  pilot 
and  captain,  have  the  direction  and  government  of  the 
work. 

Now  the  whole  city  could  not  sufficiently  examine  the 
above-named  preparations  in  one    day,  it    was  therefore 
decided,  by  command  of  the  Signer  Duke,  that  the  ornaments 
should  remain,  and  the  Church  continued  thus  adorned  during 
several  weeks,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  strangers  who  came  from  the  neighbouring 
places  to  see  it.     The  multitude  of  epitaphs,  and  verses  in 
Latin  and  Italian  composed  in  honour  of  Michelagnolo  by 
many  able  men,  are  not  repeated  here,  because  they  would 
fill  a  book  of  themselves,  and  have  besides  been  printed  by 
others.   But  I  will  not  omit  to  say,  that  after  all  the  honours 
above  described,  the  Duke  commanded  that  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture  should  be  given  to  the  master  in  Santa  Croce,  the 
Church  in  which  Michelagnolo  had  desired  to  be  buried, 
that  being  the  place  of  burial  of  his  ancestors.  To  Leonardo, 
the  nephew  of  Michelagnolo,  his  Excellency  gave  all  the 
marbles  for  the  tomb  of  his  uncle,  which  the  able  sculptor, 
Battista  Lorenzi,  was  commissioned  to  construct,  after  the 
designs  of  Georgio  Yasari ;  the  same  artist  having  also  to 
execnte  the  bust  of  Michelagnolo. 
Three  statues  are  to  adorn  this  tomb,  to  be  executed,  one 
,  by  Battista  Lorenzi,  one  by  G-iovanni  dell'  Opera,  and  the 
'   third  by  Valerio  Cioli,  Florentine  sculptors,  who  are  now 
occupied  with  the  same,  and  these  figures,  together  with  the 

*  The  vaat  learning  of  Salvi^ti  has  been  justly  euIogiEed,  but  his  unfair 
I    and  pedantic  critidam  of  Taaso  greatly  diminiahed  hia  reputation. 
VOL.  y.  B  B 
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tomb^  will  soon  be  finished  and  in  their  places*  The  work 
is  at  the  cost  of  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  with  the  exception 
of  the  marbles ;  but  his  Excellencj,  that  nothing  wkj  be 
wanting  to  the  honour  of  so  great  a  man,  proposes  to  flam 
his  bust*  with  an  inscription,  in  the  Cathedral,  whoreui  tlifire 
are  the  busts  and  names  of  many  other  diatinguidied  Ho- 
rentine8.t 


DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  WORKS  %  OF  FRAN€E9Ca  FBIMA- 
TICCIO,  PAINTER  AND  ARCHITECT  OF  BOLOGNA. 

[bobn  1490— disd  1570.1 

Having  hitherto  treated  of  such  of  our  artists  as  are  no 
longer  in  life  among  us,  from  1200  that  is  to.  say,  down  to 
the  current  year  1567,  and  haying,  for  many  reasons,  placed 
at  the  last  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  although  two  or  three 
have  died  since  his  departure,  I  have  now  considered  that  it 
cannot  be  other  than  useful  to  make  mention  of  many  noble 
artists  still  living,  but  well  meriting  to  be  enumerated  among 
those  already  recorded.  And  this  I  do  the  more  williagly, 
because  all  are  my  friends  and  brethren,  while  the  three 
principal  are  so  far  advanced  in  years  that  few  moie  bhouis 
can  now  be  hoped  for  from  their  hands,  although  oiutoni 
induces  them  stOl  to  continue  working.  After  these  I  will 
also  briefly  name  those  who,  under  their  discipline,  have 
attained  the  first  places  among  the  artists  of  ^e  present 
day ;  with  a  few  otiiiers,  who  are  proceeding  to  the  aoquixe- 
ment  of  perfection  in  their  art 

*  This  intention  was  never  fulfilled. 

f  For  the  numerous  details  respecting  Michael  Angelo,  wlucfa  the  dioit 
space  allotted  to  the  notes  of  the  present  Tolume  have  naidered  it  ]m|Ms* 
sible  to  add  in.  the  course  of  this  biography,  the  reader  is  reteed  to 
Gondiyi,  Duppa,  and  the  other  authorities  as  above  dted.  "Fe^  Sotrnty 
&c.,  may  also  be  oonsolted  with  advantage,  as  may  likewise  MaDoii 
Addimani  Neceaearie,  &c.,  &c.,  Florence,  1774  ;  Hsutcome.  fie  di 
JURohael  Angela  Buonarroii,  Paris,  1783  ;  Ahune  Memorie  di  Miekad 
Angelo  Buonarroti,  &c.,  Rome,  1823 ;  and  the  Onolegia  aeientifi»4ttti- 
rarioy  di  Perugia,  for  1834.    See  also  D'Agincourt,  Lanzi,  Gioognaia,  &c. 

t  Primaticdo  and  the  artists  following  him  being  still  alive  when  Va- 
sari  wrote,  he  does  not  say  *<  their  lavea^"  but  ^Descriptioa  ot  thdr 
Works." 
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I  b^n  with  Franoesoo  Fnmatiocio,  proposing  to  speak 
afterwards  of  Tiziano  VeceUio,  and  Jacopo  Sansovino* 
Francesco  was  bom  in  Bologna^  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Primaticciy  which  is  much  celebrated  bj  Fra  Leonardo 
Albertiy  and  bj  Pbntano.  In  his  first  jouth  he  was  destined 
to  commerce,  but  this  vocation  did  not  please  him  :  being  of 
elevated  mind  and  spirit  he  begaa  to  poractise  design,  to 
which  he  was  mnch  inclined  by  nature,  nor  did  any  long 
time  elapse  before  he  gave  many  proofs,  sometimes  in 
drawing,  and  sometimes  in  painting,  of  the  ability  which 
finally  raised  him  to  distinction.  Proceeding  afterwards  to 
Mantaa,  where  Giulio  Bomano  was  then  working  for  Duke 
^edeiigo,  at  the  Palace  of  the  T,  Francesco  found  means 
to  gain  a  place  among  the  many  other  young  men  who  were 
labouring  with  Giulio  at  that  undertaking. 

Here,  devoting  himself  with  infinite  diligence  to  the  studies 

of  his  art,  during  six  years  ;  Francesco  learned  to  work«ad« 

nurably  in  stucco^  as  well  as  to  handle  the  colours ;  where-^ 

fore,  among  all  the  young  men  who  then  laboured  in  the 

Palace,  Francesco  was  considered  one  of  the  best.     Nay,  hia 

design  and  colouring  were  thought  the  best  of  all,  and  the 

proof  that  they  were  so  may  be  seen  in  a  large  apartment^. 

for  which  he  executed  a  double  range  of  ornaments,  comr 

prising  a  vast  number  of  figures  in  stucco,  which  represent 

the  ancient  Boman '  soldiery.     He  executed  many  of  the 

paintings  aiso^  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  palace,  after 

the  designs  of  Giulio.     These  things  caused  Francesco  to  be^ 

^ch  favoured  by  the  Duke,  and  when  King  Francis  of 

France,  having  heard  of  the  decorations  with  which  he  was 

ddonung  his  palace,*  wrote^  requesting  that  a  young  maa 

who  understood  painting  and  stucco-work  might  be  sent 

'^  the  Duke  despatched  Francesco,  who  repaired  to  France 

accordingly  in  the  year  1531.     Twelve  months  earlier,  the 

Florentine  painter^  Bosso,  had  entered  the  service  of  the 

French  king,  as  we  have  said,  and  had  executed  many 

^bours  for  that  Monarch,  more  especially  the  pictures  of 

Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche  ;  yet  the  first 

^ceo  work  executed  in  France,  and  the  first  frescoes  of  any 

For  detsdis  respecting  these  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to  CadioH, 
^ferinontf  delle  pitture  e  sculture  di  gtieata  eii^  di  Mantova,  1763. 
^alao  Bottaii,  Vesonziane  Siorioa.  The  DisMertazume  suUe  lettere  ed 
^  ^onUooatM  of  Bettiiifilli,  may  likewise  be  oonmlted  with  advantage.  . 

B  B  2 
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account,  are  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Primadeck^ 
who  decorated  many  apartments  in  that  manner,  with  HaDs 
and  Loggie  also,  for  the  French  Monarch. 

Eing  Francis,  being  much  pleased  with  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  our  artist,  sent  him,  in  the  year  1540,  to 
Bome,*  there  to  attempt  the  purchase  of  some  antiques  in 
marble,  and  herein  Frimaticcio  served  the. King  so  diBge&tlj 
that  what  with  heads,  trunks,  and  entire  figures,  he  boogfat 
in  no  long  time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pieces.  At  the 
same  period  Francesco  caused  Barozzi  da  Yignola  and  othen 
to  copy  the  Bronze  Horse  of  the  Capitol ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  rilievi  on  the  Column,t  the  Statue  of  Commodus,  the 
Yenus,  the  Laocoon,  the  Tiber,  the  Nile,  and  the  Statue  ci 
Cleopatra,  which  are  in  the  Belvedere,  and  all  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

Meanwhile,  H  Bosso  having  died  in  France,  and  a  Itmg 
gallery,  which  had  been  commenced  after  his  designs,  and 
adorned  with  paintings  and  stucco-work,  remaining  unfin- 
ished, Frimaticcio  was  recalled  to  Faris  ;  wherefore,  having 
embarked  with  the  marbles  above-mentioned  and  his  casts 
from  the  antique,  he  returned  accordingly.  But  before 
attending  to  any  other  occupation,  Frimaticcio  caused  the 
greater  part  of  those  antiques  to  be  cast,  when  all  succeeded 
so  well  that  they  might  be  taken  for  veritable  works  of  anti 
quity,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Queen's  garden  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  they  were  placed,  to  the  great  satis&ctioii 
of  King  Francis,  who  may  be  said  to  have  -there  made 
another  Bome.  And  here  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
Francesco  had  masters  in  casting  of  such  excellence,  as  to 
have  his  works  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
rendered  polishing  almost  needless. 

These  castings  completed,  Frimaticcio  undertook  the  gal- 
lery left  unfinished  by  Bossi,  which  he  decorated  in  a  short 
time  with  paintings .  and  stuccoes  in  greater  number  than 
had  ever  before  been  executed  for  any  one  place.t    The 

*  Malyaaa'  accuses  Rosso  of  having  caused  Primaticdo  to  be  tent  to 
Borne,  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  a  rival.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  od  the 
oontiary,  declares  Sat  Primaticdo  had  ^  put  the  wish  to  poflsev  aotiqiiei 
into  the  king's  head,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  depredating  his  (B&xwmato't) 
works." 

t  The  Column  of  Trajan  that  is. 

t  For  details  respecting  these  works,  see  Caima,  Letters  if wi  vsfp 
ItaUano,  vol.  iv.  See  also  the  Tretort  des  MarveiUes  d»  la  nmson  n^ik 
de  FontainebleaUf  Paris,  1642. 
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King,  therefore,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  well  served 
during  the  eight  years  that  Primaticcio  had  been  with  him, 
appointed  the  painter  to  be  one  of  his  chamberlains ;  and 
shortlj  after,  in  1544  that  is  to  say,  his  Majesty  made  him 
Abbot  of  San  Martino.  Yet  Francesco  has  not  ceased  to 
labour  in  painting  and  stucco  for  his  sovereign,  nor  for 
King  Francis  only,  but  for  the  other  monarchs  who  have 
since  governed  France.  In  this  he  has  had  many  assistants^ 
Bolognese  and  others ;  Giambattista,  the  son  of  Bartolommeo 
Bf^acavaUo  for  example,  who,  in  the  many  works  which  he 
has  executed  for  Primaticcio,  has  proved  himself  no  less  able 
than  was  his  father. 

Ruggieri  of  Bologna,*  has  also  been  for  some  time  with 
Primaticcio,   and  is  i^d  to  be  still  in  his  service,  as  was 
Prospero  Foivtanayf  whom  Francesco  invited  to  leave  Bo- 
logna for  that  purpose,  but  he  fell  sick  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  and  was  compelled  to  return  home.    These  artists  are 
tmly  able  men  ;  and  I,  who  have  not  unfrequently  employed 
them  both,  Bagnacavallo  at  Rome,  and  Fontana  at  Bimini 
aad  Florence,  can  safely  affirm  them  to  be  so.    But  among 
all  those  who  have  served  the  Abbot  Primaticcio,  none  have 
done  him  more  honour  than  Niccolo  da  Modena,  of  whom 
ve  have  made  mention  before  4  be  has  indeed  surpassed  all 
others,  having  decorated  a  hall  called  the  Ball-room  entirely 
^th  his  ovra  hand,  after  the  designs  of  the  Abbot.     The 
figures  are  as  large  as  life,  and  so  numerous  that  they  can 
hardly  be  counted  ;  they  are  painted  in  a  light  and  graceful 
Planner,  the  colouring  exhibiting  so  much  harmony  that  they 
^ght  be  taken  for  oil-paintings.     Niccolb  has  also  painted 
B^xty  pictures  in  the  Great  Ghdlery,  all  after  the  designs  of 
^e  Abbot,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  Life  of  Ulysses  ;  but 
the  colouring  of  these  works  is  much  darker  than  that  of 
the  Ball-room,  and  this  comes  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  he 
^  here  used  no  other  colouring  than  earths,  which  he  has 
^en  pure  as  they  are  presented  by  Nature,  scarcely  min- 
gling any  white  with  them;  he  has  charged  the  darker 
parts  with  shadow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  figures  have 
^udi  force  and  relief,  and  they  are  painted  with  so  much 

*  The  reader  may  consalt  Maani,  Bologna  Perlutirata, 
f  See  MalYasia,  Fi/f,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  ei  seq, 

t  In  the  fourth  yolume  of  the  present  work,  p.  515,  et  seq.    See  also 
Ztootti,  vi  tupra. 
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harmony  tliat  one  might  suppose  them  all  done  in  cmhj; 
for  this  the  artist  merits  high  praise,  as  he  does  for  biriag 
executed  all  a  fresco^  without  ever  touching  them  a  moi^ 
as  so  many  now  do. 

The  ceiling  of  this  Gallery  is  also  decorated  with  atnoco- 
work  and  paintings  by  these  and  other  young  artists,  but  all 
after  the  designs  of  the  Abbot,  as  is  likewise  the  old  HsH     i 
with  a  lower  gallery  which  is  over  the  Pond.     Tins  last  is     ""J 
adorned  with  works  of  greater  merit  than  any  other  i^ut- 
inent  of  the  place,  but  to  describe  them  fuUy  would  lead  me    r 
too  far.     At  Meudon,  and  in  a  vast  Palace  cadled  the  Gfotto,    ■ 
belonging  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  Abbot  Pnmar    1^ 
ficcio  has  executed  many  decorations ;  liie  bnildi^g  is  of    |i 
such  immense  extent,  it  has  so  large  a  number  of  afMntmeots,    \ 
such  extensive  Loggie  and  so  many  stair-cases,  pi^iiie  aad    v 
private,  that  it  resembles  those  edifices  of  liie  aauoents  wlridi    :: 
^ey  called  Thermes  ;  but  without  descending  to  partiealan*    ! 
there  is  one  apartment  called  the  Pavilion,  wbidi  is  indeed    ^ 
most  beautiful;  among  the  decorations  are  rich  eomioes 
replete  with  fine  figures,  and  the  foreshozteni&gs  exMUted  ia 
this  work  are  v^  fine.*    Fountains  dee(»*ated  with  figures 
In  stucco,  ornaments  in  Bhell-w(»*k,  and  otiber  marine  produc- 
tions, contribute  to  the  beauty  dl  the  place,  the  vaoltiiig 
being  likewise  beautifully  adorned  with  stuoooes  by  Bo- 
menico  del  Barbiere,  a  Morendne  painter,  who  has  ghren 
much  proof  of  ability,  not  in  these  rdiefe  only,  bat  in  design 
and  colouring   also.     Another  of  our  conntrymeo,  calted 
Ponzio,t  a  sculptor,  has  likewise  produced  figures  m  rdief 
for  this  palace,  and  has  acquitted  himself  very  creditably. 

But  the  works  here  executed  are  so  numerous  Hiat  I  mask 
restrict  myself  to  the  mention  of  the  principal  ones  prodneed 
by  the  Abbot,  with  the  intent  that  I  may  show  the  disdiic- 
tion  to  which  he  has  attained  in  design,  in  painting,  and  io 
architecture.^  Not  that  I  would  refuse  the  labour  of  de^ 
scribing  them  all,  had  I  the  minute  information  reipeetiiig 
them  which  I  have  of  works  executed  here.    The  exceflenoe 

*  This  Palace,  our  author's  description  of  which  Bottari  calls  **waa»' 
what  exaggerated/^  was  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Fovt  sa  titf 
site. 

t  This  is  the  Maitre  Ponce  of  the  French  writen. 

X  The  reader,  who  shall  desire  minute  details,  maj  coBfloH  Wa^geOi 
KwMtwerke  und  KUnsiier  in  Frankreiek*  See  also  the  KwuibkU  for 
1836. 
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4f  Primaticcio  in  design  is  made  manifest  bj  a  drawings  now 
in  my  book,  which  he  has  sent  me,  and  which  I  greatlj  value 
for  bis  sake^as  well  as  fbr  the  perfection  of  the  work. 

King  Erancis  I.  being  dead,  the  Abbot  remained  with 
^ng  Henry,  whom  he  served  while  he  lived,  and  on  his 
death  was,  by  Francis  II.,  made  Commissioner-general  of 
all  the  public  baildings  in  France ;  a  most  honourable  office, 
fonnerly  exercieed  by  Monsignore  de  Yilleroi.  Since  the 
death  of  Francis  XL,  Primaticcio,  retaining  the  same  office, 
has  served  the  present  King ;  by  whose  order,  and  that  of 
the  Queen-mother,  he  has  commenced  the  Tomb  of  the  above- 
named  Sing  Henry.  This  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  centre 
of  a  chapel  having  six  sides,  on  four  of  which  are  to  be  the 
tombs  of  his  four  sons  ;  the  Mih  side  being  occupied  by  the 
altar,  and  the  sixth  by  the  door.  Many  fine  bronzes  and 
^tues  in  marMe  are  to  enrich  this  work,  which  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  King,  as  well  as  of  so 
excellent  an  ariast  as  is  the  Abbot  of  San  Martino.  In  his 
hest  years,  Primaticcio  displayed  the  utmost  ability  and 
^▼ersality  in  all  things  appertaining  to  our  arts;  and  in 
the  service  of  his  royal  masters,  he  has  laboured  not  only  £ot 
thdr  buildings,  paintings,  and  stucco-works,  but  also  in  the 
P^paJrations  for  their  various  festivities  and  solenmities, 
wherein  he  has  shown  much  ingenuity  and  power  of  inven- 
tion. 

He  has  ever  been  most  liberal  and  afBactionate  towards  his 
friends  and  relations,  as  well  as  towards  the  artists  who 
haTe  served  him.  In  Bologna,  more  particularly,  he  has 
conferred  xnany  benefits,  and  has  bought  houses  of  much 
^nvenience  and  beauty  for  his  kindred ;  witness  that  now 
uihabited  by  Messer  Antonio  Ancelmi,  who  married  the  niece 
<'f  IVimatiocio;  another  niece,  sister  of  the  first  mentioned,  has 
^90  been  honourably  married  by  him,  and  with  a  good  dowry. 
His  life  has  ever  been  that  of  a  gentleman  rather  than  a 
Pf^ter  5  but  he  is  always  most  friendly  to  those  of  our  voca- 
*^on,  as  I  have  said  :  when  he  sent  for  Ptospero  Fontana,  for 
fxample,  he  took  care  to  forward  a  good  sum  of  money  for  Ms 
joamey  to  France ;  but  this,  Fontana  having  fallen  sick,  could 
Jiot  return  by  his  labours  or  otherwise ;  wherefore,  when  I 
P^ed  through  Bologna  in  1563, 1  spoke  to  the  Abbot  on  that 
SQbject  for  Prospero ;  and  Primaticcio  was  so  kind  that,  before 
I  left  the  city,  I  saw  a  writing  from  his  hand,  whereby  he 
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freely  presented  to  Eontana  the  whole  sum  in  qnes^ 
These  things  have  caused  him  to  be  much  beloved  amoo^ 
the  artists,  who  speak  of  and  honour  him  as  a  father. 

But  to  BSLj  something  more  of  Eontana.  This  artist  was 
employed  in  Rome,  to  his  great  credit,  by  Pope  Julias  HL; 
first  at  the  Palace  of  the  Yigna  Julia,  and  next  at  that  of 
the  Campo  Marzio,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Signor  Balduino  Monti,*  but  is  now  in  that  of  the  Signor 
Cardinal,  Ernando  de'  Medici,  son  of  the  Duke  Cosimo.  In 
Bologna  he  has  produced  many  works  in  oil  and  fresco^  more 
particularly  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  del  BanuauM^ 
where  there  is  a  picture  in  oil  by  his  hand  of  St.  Catherine 
disputing  with  the  philosophers  and  doctors  in  the  presence 
of  the  tyrant,  which  is  considered  an  exceedingly  beantifal 
work.f  Pontana  has  likewise  executed  several  pictures  ia 
fresco  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Palace,  inhabited  hj  the 
CK)vernor. 

The  excellent  painter,  Lorenzo  Sabatini,  has  also  bees 
mudh  befriended  by  Primaticdo,  who,  knowing  the  excellence 
of  his  manner,  and  the  great  facility  of  which  his  mvoj 
works  in  Bologna  present  fuU  proof,  would  have  taken  Mat 
to  Prance,  had  he  not  been  burdened  with  so  large  a  fiunilj, 
but  he  has  a  wife  and  several  children.  In  the  year  1566 
Yasari  availed  himself  of  Lorenzo's  services  for  the  prepara- 
tions made  in  Florence  at  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with 
the  Queen  Joanna  of  Austria,  employing  him  to  execate  six 
figures  in  fresco  between  the  G-reat  Hall  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Dugento  ;  beautiful  figures  they  are,  and  truly  worthy  of 
praise.  But  since  this  able  painter  is  still  making  progress  1 
will  say  no  more,  except  that  the  studies  in  which  he  is  known 
to  pass  his  time  give  promise  of  much  future  excellence.} 

And  now,  speaking  of  the  Abbot  and  of  other  Bok)gne8e 
artists,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  Pell^rinO)§ 
a  painter  of  admirable  genius,  and  one  who  gives  the  hightft 
hopes.  Jn  his  first  years  he  studied  the  works  of  Yasari  in 
the  Refectory  of  San  Michele-in-Bosco  at  Bologna,  with 
those  of  other  masters  in  good  repute ;  and  in  the  year  1547 

*  Pope  Julius  III.  was  a  Monti. 

t  This  picture  is  still  in  the  Church. 

X  For  the  Life  of  this  artist  see  Malvaaa,  FeUma  PUMee.  The  ax 
figures  of  the  vestibule  still  remain,  but  are  much  injured  bj  the  dust  whidi 
covers  them. 

§  Pelligrino  Tibaldi,  already  mentioned  in  toI.  ir.  of  the  present  voik. 
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be  proceeded  to  Borne,  where  be  laboured  until  1550,  in  tbe 

designing  and  copying  of  the  most  notable  works  to  be 

foand  there.     At  this  time  and  aflterwards,  he  was  employed 

in  tlie  works  then  in  course  of  execution  by  Perino  del  Yaga 

at  tlie  Castel  Sant'  Angelo :  he  also  painted  a  Battle-piece  in 

fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Denis  in  the  Church 

of  St.  Louis  of  the  French ;  and  herein  he  acquitted  himself 

so  much  to  his  credit,  that,  although  Girolamo  Sicciolante  of 

Sennoneta  had  executed  many  works  in  that  chapel,  yet 

those  by  Pellegrino  were  by  no  means  inferior';  nay,  many 

considered  him  to  have  surpassed  that  artist  in  the  design 

and  colouring  of  his  pictures,  whether  in  boldness  or  grace. 

These  works  afterwards  caused  Pellegrino  to  be  employed  by 

Monsignore  Poggio,  who,  having  built  a  palace  on  the  Esqui- 

line  CQll,*  where  he  had  a  Yigna  outside  the  Porta  d^ 

Popolo,  desired  that  Pellegrino  should  paint  certain  figures 

on  the  front,  and  should  also  decorate  a  Loggia  on  the  side 

of  the  Tiber  ;  this  he  painted  accordingly  with  much  care ; 

and  it  is  considered  a  beautiful  and  graceful  production. 

In  the  court  of  a  house  belonging  to  Francesco  Formento, 
which  is  situate  between  the  Strada  del  Pellegrino  and  the 
Parione,  this  artist  painted  a  Facade  and  two  figures  besides^ 
In  the  Belvedere  he  painted  a  large  Escutcheon  of  Arms  with 
two  figures,  by  order  of  the  stewards  of  Pope  Julius  ILL ; 
and  at  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  which  that  Pontiff  had  erected,  he  painted  figures  of 
San  Pietro  and  Sant*  Andrea,  both  which  were  much  com- 
mended.   The  design  for  the  San  Pietro  we  have  now  in  our 
book,  with  other  drawings  carefully  executed  by  the  same 
artist.    Being  subsequently  despatched  to  Bologna  by  Mon- 
signore Poggio,  Pellegrino  painted  numerous  stories  in  fresco 
at  a  Palace  f  which  that  prelate  possessed  there ;   among 
these  there  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  wherein  the  artist  sur- 
passed himself,  whether  as  to  the  composition,  the  excellence 
of  the  figures,  or  the  beauty  of  the  draperies,  insomuch  that 
he  has  not  since  produced  anything  superior  to  this. 

At  the  Church  of  San  Jacopo  in  the  same  city,  Pellegrino 
commenced  a  chapel  for  the  same  Cardinal  Poggio ;  but  this 
was  afterwards  finished  by  Prospero  Fontana.  Being  sub- 
sequently taken  by  the  Cardinal  of  Augusta  to  the  Madonna 

*  The  Pincian,  and  not  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
I  This  is  now  the  Palace  of  the  UniTersit/. 
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di  Loretta,*  Pellegrino  there  adorned  a  Chapel  fyr  that 
'prelate  with  the  most  beautiful  paintings  and  Btaoc(HriR>L 
In  the  eeiHng,  within  rich  compartments,  is  the  Bir&  of 
Christy  and  has  Presentatiofn  in  the  Temple ;  the  oeziire  of 
the  vaulting  has  the  Transfignration,  with  Moses,  £&%  and 
ihe  Disciples.  On  the  altar-piece  is  the  Baptism  of  Oar 
Saviour  by  9t.  John ;  and  here  the  artist  has  painted  the 
Portrait  of  the  above-mentioned  Cardinal  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
tion.  The  side  walls  exhibit  San  Giovanni  Preaching  to  fte 
People  on  the  one,  and  the  Beheading  of  that  Saint  on  tiie 
«ther.  Pellegrino  also  depicted  the  Last  Judgment  in  another 
part  of  this  Church,  with  certain  figures  in  ehiaro^curoy  m  llie 
place  where  the  Theatines  now  have  their  Confessionid. 

Being  subsequentlj  invited  to  Anconaf  by  Giorgio  Morato^ 
he  there  painted  a  large  pictnre  in  oil,  of  Oar  Savioiir 
Baptised  hj  St  John,  for  the  Church  of  Sanl^  Agoetuio: 
'On  one  side  of  this  picture  are  St.  Paul  and  other  Sainton 
while  on  die  Predella  there  are  numerous  small  fi^uro^ 
which  are  very  graceful.    For  the  same  Giorgio  Iforsto^ 
Pellegrino  executed  a  beautiful  framework  of  stucco  aroand 
the  picture  of  the  High  Altar,  in  the  Church  of  San  Giriaoo 
-on  the  Hill,  with  a  figure  of  Christ  in  full  relief  which  was 
greatly  extolled.    This  artist  has  executed  a  grand  and  beao* 
tiful  frame-*work  for  the  High  Altar  of  San  Domenioo  at 
Ancona,  and  was  also  to  have  painted  the  pictnre  for  tiie 
same ;  but  he  having  fallen  into  disaccord  with  the  Signore^ 
who  was  causing  the  work  to  be  done,  it  was  given  to 
Tiziano  Yecellio  instead,  as  will  be  related  in  due  time.    At 
a  lata:  period,  Pell^rino  undertook  the  Loggia  of  the 
Merchants  of  Ancona,  a  building  of  which  one  side  toriH 
towards  the  sea  and  the  other  towards  the  principal  stnet 
The  vaulting,  which  is  entirely  new,  he  hals  adorned  with 
paintings  and  large  figures  in  stucco  t  he  has  given  his  best 
attention  to  the  work,  which  has  accordingly  proved  to  be  • 
very  beautiful  and  graceful  performance  :  to  say  nothing  <^ 
the  many  fine  figures,  there   are  foreshortenings  among 
oertain  of  the  nude  forms  which  are  most  admirable^  and  it 
is  manifest  that  he  has  very  carefully  imitated  the  worioB  of 
'Miohelagnolo  in  the  Chapel  at  Bome^ 

•  The  Cardinal  of  Augusta  (Augsburg)  was  Otto  Tnichses  of  Waldboig. 
f  See  Bicci,  Memorie  Storiehe  deUe  Arti,  ^c,  della  Marea  ^Anct»tt 
Macerata,  1834. 
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Now  there  are  no  architects  or  engmeers  of  any  great 
iccount  in  t^ose  parts,  and  finding  none  who  know  better 
than  he  does,  Pellegrino  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  work  in 
urchiteeture,  and  to  £rect  the  fortification^  of  certain  places 
in  that  province :  perceiving  that  painting  is  more  diffi* 
cuh  and  peiiiaps  less  profitable  than  architectore,  he  has 
parUy  abandoned  the  first  to  take  charge  of  the  defences  at 
Ancona,  as  wbII  as  other  towns  in  the  States  of  the  Chnrch, 
bat  misam  especially  at  Bavenna.    Pellegrino  has  lately  com- 
menced a  Palace  at  Pavia  for  the  Cardinal  Borromeo,  and 
this  bmlcBng  is  to  be  used  for  the  Bigh  School ;  but  not 
having  totally  ceased  to  paint,  he  is  now  occupied  with  a 
story  in  fresco  for  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.     Of  this 
story,  which  iB  in  the  Refectory  of  San  Giorgio,  Pellegrino 
showed  me  the  design  not  long  since  :  it  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  the  work  will,  without  doubt,  be  very  beautiful.     But 
since  this  artist  is  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  did,  and  is 
still  Tnakrng  progress,  this  that  I  have  said  of  him  ehall 
soffiee  for  the  present.* 

I  will  be  very  brief  in  speaking  of  Orazio  Fumaccini,t 
also  a  Bolognese  painter.  Over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Hall 
of  EingB  in  Home  he  painted  a  Story,  as  we  have  said,;]: 
which  is  on  extremely  good  one,  and  in  Bologna  he  has  pro* 
duced  several  paintings  of  merit.  Although  still  very  young 
he  conducts  hhnself  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  there  is  every 
hope  of  his  proving  equal  to  those  of  his  compatriots  who 
jttve  gone  before  him,  and  of  whom  we  have  made  mention 
in  these  onr  Lives. 

The  people  of  Bomagna  likewise,  moved  by  the  esuonple  ci 
their  neighbours,  the  Bolognese,  have  produced  many  noble 
^orkB  in  our  Arts  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  JacOpone  da 
Faenza,  who  painted  the  Apsis  of  San  Yitale  in  Ravenna,  as 
we  have  related,  there  have  been  and  are  many  besides  of 
great  excellence.  Maestro  Luca  de'  Longhi,  of  Bavenna,  a 
^an  of  studious  habits  and  quiet  reserved  character,  has 
painted  many  beautiful  pictures   in    oil,  with    numerous 

^  *  Pellegrino  was  subsequentlj  invited  to  Madrid  bj  Philip  11.,  and 
^H^Sned  the  Bwsurial.  For  details  tetpeeting  him,  our  leaders  may  oonsult 
^^"i^cQes,  Dewmpinan  de  VEseorial^  and  Ponz.,  Viape  de  M9pa%a* 

t  Samacchini,  or  Sommacchini,  as  Vaaaii  calls  him,  in  the  Life  of 
Taddeo  Zucchero.    See  Malvama,  ut  supra, 

t  In  the  Life  of  Taddeo  Zucchero  s  see  ante^  p.  196. 
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portraits  from  the  life,  in  his  native  city  and  its  neigfaboor- 
hood.  Among  other  productions  bj  Longhi,  are  two  soffi* 
ciently  graceful  little  pictures,  which  the  reverend  Don 
Antonio  da  Pisa,  then  Abbot  of  the  Monastery,  caused  ]am 
to  painty  no  long  time  since,  for  the  monks  of  Classi,  nunj 
other  works  have  also  been  executed  by  this  painter.  It  is 
certain  that  Luca  Longhi,  being  studious,  diligent,  and  of  ad- 
mirable judgment  as  he  is,  would  have  become  an  excdknt 
master  had  he  not  always  confined  himself  to  BaYeimi» 
where  he  still  remains  with  his  family :  his  works  axe 
accomplished  with  much  patience  and  study ;  and  of  this  I 
can  bear  testimony,  since  *I  know  the  progress  which  he 
made  during  the  time  of  my  stay  in  Ravenna,  both  in  the 
practice  and  comprehension  of  Art  Nor  will  I  omit  t» 
mention  that  a  daughter  of  his,  called  Barbara,  still  hut  a 
]]'ttle  child,  draws  very  well,  and  has  begun  to  paint  alao 
in  a  very  good  manner  and  with  much  grace. 

Livio  Agresti  of  Forli,  was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  Lnc^ 
but  after  he  had  painted  certain  Stories  in  fresco  in  the 
Church  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  and  executed  some  few  other 
works,  he  left  Ravenna  and  repaired  to  Rome.  Here  he 
studied  design  with  great  zeal  and  acquired  considerable 
facility,  as  may  be  seen  in  certain  faQades,  and  other  woAs 
in  fresco,  executed  by  Idvio  at  that  time.  The  first  works 
painted  by  this  artist  at  Nami  are  also  tolerably  good  ones; 
and  in  the  Church  of  the  Spirito  he  has  product  frescoes 
and  Stories  in  one  of  the  Chapels,  which  are  executed 
with  much  care  and  patience,  wherefore  they  are  justlj 
praised  by  every  one.  This  last  work  procured  livio^  as  is 
said,  the  commission  for  painting  one  of  those  smaller  stories, 
which  are  over  the  doors  in  the  Hall  of  Kings  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Vatican ;  and  here  he  acquitted  himself  in  suck  sort 
that  his  work  may  bear  comparison  with  any  to  be  seen 
there.  The  same  artist  painted  seven  pictures  on  cloth  of 
silver,  to  serve  as  hangings  for  a  chamber  for  the  Cardinal 
of  Augusta,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present 
for  King  Philip,  and  in  that  country  they  are  considered  rery 
beautiful. 

Another  picture  on  cloth  of  silver  was  painted  by  Agresb 
for  the  Church  of  the  Chietini  *  in  Forli,  where  it  now  ii 
At  length,  having  acquired  good  and  bold  design,  become  a 
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practised  colourist  and  obtained  much  power  in  composition, 
LS  -v^elL  as  a  fine  and  varied  manner,  he  was  invited  bj  the 
kf>ove-named  Cardinal  to  Augsburg,  where  he  continues  to 
execute  works  of  great  merit. 

Highly  distinguished  in  many  respects  among  the  artists 
of  Homagna  is  Marco  da  Faenza  (for  so,  and  no  otherwise, 
is    lie  called),*  who  has  indeed  extraordinary  facility  in 
fresco ;  bold,  resolute,  and  powerful,  he  excels  most  of  our 
young  artists,  especially  in  grottesche,  not  having  an  equal 
in  the  present  day,  or  any  one  who  can  approach  the  per- 
fection of  his  works  in  that  kind.     The  labours  of  this  artist 
may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Rome,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ornaments  in  at  least  twenty  rooms  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
in  Florence  are  by  this  artist,  with  the  decorations  of  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  Great  Hall,  painted  by  Giorgio  Vasari,  as  will  be 
related  in  the  proper  place.     The  ornaments  prepared  in 
the  Great  Court  for  the  coming  of  the  Queen  Joanna,  and 
executed  in  a  very  short  time  were  also  for  the  most  part  by 
his  hand.     And  this  shall  suffice  me  to  have  said  of  Marco, 
since  he  is  still  living,  is  making  admirable  progress,  and  in 
the  best  of  his  activity. 

At  Parma,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Du^e  Ottaviano 

Famese,  there  is  now  a  painter  called  Miruolo,  also,  as  I 

believe,  of  Bomagna,'!'  who,  besides  works  executed  in  Rome, 

has  painted  many  stories  in  fresco,  at  a  small  palace  which 

the  above-mentioned  Signer  Duke  has  erected  within  the 

fortifications  of  Parma,  and  where  there  are  some  Fountains 

constructed  in  a  graceful  manner  by  Giovanni  Boscoli,  a 

sculptor  of  Montepulciano.     This  Giovanni,  after  having 

worked  in  stucco  for  many  years  with  Yasari  in  the  Palace 

of  Duke  Cosimo  at  Florence,  has  ultimately  settled  at  Parma 

in  the  service  of  the  Signor  Duke,  who  has  given  him  a 

handsome  stipend.     Here  this  artist  is  still  producing  works 

of  great  beauty,  and  worthy  of  his  admirable  genius.     In 

these  same  cities  and  districts  there  are  many  other  good 

and  noble  artists,  but  since  they  are  young,  we  will  defer  to 

a  more  convenieilt  season  the  honourable  mention  which 

their  works  shall  have  merited. 

And  this  shall  be  the  end  of  the  works  of  the  Abbot 
Primaticcio,  but  I  will  add  that,  he  having  made  a  Portrait 

*  His  family  name  was  Marchetti. — Ed.  Fhr,,  1832-8. 

t  This  artist  was  a  Bolognese.    See  Maani,  Bohgna  Perluatrata* 
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with  the  peQ)  of  the  Bolognese  Painter  PasserofttOy  lu  in- 
timate  Mend,  which  Pmrtrait  has  come  into  our  hande^  we 
have  placed  it  in  our  Book  of  Designs  from  the  haab  of 
eminent  painters. 


WORKS  OF  THE  PAINTER,  TITIAN  0^  CAI>OItE. 

[bobk  147r— died  1876.} 

TtoaH  was  bom  in  the  year  L^dO,"^  at  Cadore,  a  smaUpLue 
distant  ahout  five  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  he  bekwged 
to  the  family  of  the  Yeoelli,  which  is  among  the  most  noUe 
of  those  parts.     Giving  early  proof  of  much  intelKgemy, 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  to  an  uncle  in  Yenioe,  ui 
honourable  citizen,  who  seeing  the  boy  to  be  much  indined 
to  Painting,  placed  him  with  the  excellent  painter  Gisa 
Bellino,.  then  very  famous,  as  we  have  said.     Under  his 
care  the  youth  soon  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  by  nataie 
with  all  the  gifts  of  judgment  and  genius  required  £>r  the 
art  of  painting.    Now  Gian  BeUino^  and  the  other  masters 
of  that  eountry,  not  having  the  habit  of  studying  tiie  autiqne, 
were  accustomed  to  copy  only  what  they  saw  before  them, 
and  that  in  a  dry,  hard,  laboured  manner,  which  Titiaa 
also  acquired;  but  about  the  year  1507,  Giorgione  da  Gastel 
Franco,  not  being  satisfied  with  that  mode  of  proeeeding; 
began  to  give  to  his  works  an  unwonted  sofbiess  andreEd^ 
painting  them  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ;  yet  he  by  oo 
means  neglected  to  draw  from  the  life,  or  to  copy  natue 
with  hia  coburs  as  closely  as  he  could,  and  in  doing  the 
latter  he  shaded  with  colder  or  warmer  tints  as  the  hviog' 
object  might  demand,  but  without  first  making  a  drawingi 
since  he  held  that,  to  paint  with  the  colours  only,  withoot 

*  This  is  one  of  the  rather  numerous  inaccuracies  of  this  life,  ftr  mA 
details  respecting  which,  as  eannot  here  find  place,  our  readen  may  ooo- 
suit  Northcote,  Life  of  Titian  ;  Lodo^ico  Dolce^  Diahgo  dsUa  PiUtn; 
Botohini,  Caria  del  Navegar  Pittoresco  ;  Cean  Bennudex,  Dioektieni 
Historioo;  Pun^^eoni,  (in  the  Giomale  ArcatHco  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1831)  ;  or  Cadorin,  DeW  Amore  ai  Veneziam  di  Tieiano  VecelSt, 
&c,  with  many  other  workB,  for  the  name  and  titles  of  which  we  cnBot 
here  find  spaee. 
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any  drawing  on  paper,  was  the  best  mode  of  i^rooeediiig  and 
most  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  true  principles  of  design. 

Sut  herein  he  failed  to  perceive  that  he  who  would  give 

order  to  his  compositions,  and  arrange  his  conceptions  inptel- 

ligibly,  must  first  group  them  in  different  ways  on  the  paper» 

to  ascertain  how  they  may  all  go  together ;  for  the  fancy 

cannot  fully  realize  her  own  intentions  unless  these  be  to  a 

certain  extent  submitted  to  the  corporal  eye,  which  then  aida 

her  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  The  nude  form  also  demaads 

mach  study  before  it  can  be  well  understoody  nor  can  this 

ever  be  done  without  drawing  the  same  on  paper;  to  be 

compelled  always  to  haye  nude  or  draped  figures  before  the 

eyes  while  painting,  is  no  small  restraint,  but  when  the  hand 

has  been  well  practised  on  paper,  a  certain  faciHty  both  in 

designing  and  painting  is  gradually  obtained,  practice  in 

art   supervenes,  the  manner  and  the  judgment  are  alike 

perfected,  and  that  laboured  mode  of  execution  mentioned 

above,  is  no  more  perceived.    Another  advantage  resulting 

from  drawing  on  paper  is  the  store  of  valuable  ideas  which 

gradually  fill  the  mind,  enabling  the  artist  to  represent 

natural  objects  from  his  own  thoughts,  without  being  compelled 

to  hold  them  constantly  before  him,  nor  does  he  who  can 

draw^  need  labour  to  hide  his  want  of  design  beneath  the 

attractions  of  colouring,  as  many  of  the  Venetian  painters^ 

Gior^one,  II  Falma,  B  Fordenone  and  others,  who  never 

saw  the  treasures  of  art  in  Home,  or  works  of  the  highest 

perfection  in  any  other  place,  have  been  compelled  to  do. 

Having  seen  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  Titian  early  re- 
solved to  abandon  that  of  Gian  Bellino^  although  well 
grounded  therein.  He  now  therefore  devoted  himself  to 
this  purpose,  and  in  a  short  time  so  closely  imitated  Gior- 
gione that  his  pictures  were  sometimes  taken  for  those  of 
that  master,  as  will  be  related  below.  Increasing  in  age, 
judgment,  and  facility  of  hfmd,  our  young  artist  executed 
numerous  works  in  fresco  which  cannot  here  be  named  in* 
dividually,  having  been  dispersed  in  various  places ;  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  they  were  such  as  to  cause  experienced 
men  to  anticipate  the  excellence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  At  the  time  when  Titian  began  to  adopt  the 
manner  of  Giorgione,  being  then  not  more  than  eighteen,* 

*  Ticozzi  remarks  that  this  must  be  an  error  of  date,  sinoe  Giorgione 
could  otherwise  not  have  been  himself  more  than  sixteen  or  seT^&teen. 
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he  took  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  the  IBarberigo  fiuBil^ 
who  was  his  friend,  and  this  was  considered  very  beanfifiily 
the  colouring  being  true  and  natural,  and  tlie  hair  50  dis- 
tinctly painted  that  each  one  could  be  counted,  as  might 
also  the  stitches  in  a  satin  doublet,  painted  in  the  sune 
work ;  at  a  word,  it  was  so  well  and  carefully  done,  tint  it 
would  have  been  taken  for  a  picture  by  Giorgione,  if  Titian 
had  not  written  his  name  on  the  dark  ground. 

Giorgione  meanwhile  had  executed  the  facade  €i  the 
Grerman  Exchange,  when,  by  the  intervention  of  Barberigti^ 
Titian  was  appointed  to  paint  certain  stories  in  the  same 
building,  and  over  the  Merceria.*  After  which  he  execnted 
a  picture  with  figures  the  size  of  life,  which  is  now  in  tbe 
Hall  of  Messer  Andrea  Loredano,  who  dwells  near  Saa 
Marcuola :  this  work  represents  Our  Lady  in  her  flight  into 
Egypt,  she  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  wood,  and  the  Jand- 
scape  of  this  picture  is  well  done  ;  Titian  having  practised 
that  branch  of  art,  and  keeping  certain  Germans  who  were 
excellent  masters  therein  for  several  months  together  in  his 
own  house:  within  the  wood  he  depicted  various  animals,  aH 
painted  from  the  life,  and  so  natural  as  to  seem  almost  alive. 
In  the  house  of  Messer  Giovanni  Danna,  a  Flemish  gentle- 
man and  merchant,  who  was  his  gossip,  he  painted  a 
portrait  which  appears  to  breathe,  with  an  JEcce  Soma,  com- 
prising numerous  figures  which,  by  Titian  himself  as  well 
others,  is  considered  to  be  a  very  good  work.  The  same 
artist  executed  a  picture  of  Our  Lady,  with  other  ^oies  the 
size  of  life,  men  and  children,  being  all  taken  from  nature^ 
and  portraits  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Danna  family. 

In  the  year  1567,  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
making  war  on  the  Venetians,  Titian,  as  he  relates  himself 
painted  the  Angel  Raphael,  with  Tobit  and  a  Dog,  in  tiie 
Church  of  San  Marziliano.  There  is  a  distant  landscape  in 
this  picture,  wherein  San  Giovanni  Battista  is  seen  at  pnjer 
in  a  wood ;  he  is  looking  up  to  Heaven  and  his  iaoe  is 
illumined  by  a  light  descending  thence  :  some  believe  tins 
picture  to  have  been  done  before  that  on  the  Exchange  of 
the  Germans,  mentioned  above,  was  commenced.  Now  it 
chanced  that  certain  gentlemen,  not  knowing  that  Giorgiooe 
no  longer  worked  at  this  fa9ade,  and  that  Titian  was  douig  it 
(nay,  had  already  given  that  part  over  the  Merceria  to 

*  See  Zanetti^  Varie  PUture  afreaeodeipnneipaii  PiUan  VmmiaL 
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public  Tiew)  met  the  former,  and  began  as  friends  to  rejoice 
with  him,  declaring  that  he  was  acquitting  himself  better  on 
the  side  of  the  Merceria  than  he  had  done  on  that  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  remark  caused  Giorgione  so  much 
vexation,  that  he  would  scarcelj  permit  himself  to  be  seen 
until  the  whole  work  was  completed,  and  Titian  had  become 
generally  known  as  the  painter  ;  nor  did  he  thenceforward 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  latter  and  they  were  no  longer 
friends. 

In  the  year  1508,  Titian  published  a  wood  engraving  of 
the  Triumph  of  Faith  ;   it  comprised  a  vast  number  of 
figures  ;  our  first  Parents,  the  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the 
Sybils,  the  Innocents,  the  Martyrs,  the  Apostles,  and  Our 
Saviour  Christ  borne  in  triumph  by  the  four  Evangelists 
and  the  four   Doctors,  followed  by  the  holy  Confessors : 
here  Titian  displayed  much  boldness,  a  fine  manner,  and  im- 
proving facility.    I  remember  that  Fra  Bastiano  del  Piombo^ 
speaking  on  this  subject,  told  me  that  if  Titian  had  then 
gone  to  Rome,  and  seen  the  works  of  Michelagnolo,  with 
tbose  of  Raphael  and  the  ancients,  he  was  convinced,  the 
admirable  facility  of  his  colouring  considered,  that  he  would 
Have  produced  works  of  the  most  astonishing  perfection, 
^ing  that,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be  called  the  most  perfect 
unitator  of  Nature  of  our  times,  as  regards  colouring,  he 
^ght  thus  have  rendered  himself  equal  to  the  Urbinese  or 
Baonarroto,  as  regarded  the  great  foundation  of  all,  design. 
•A^t  a  later  period  Titian  repaired  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
painted  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  on  the  Loggetta  wherein 
the  Courts   of  Justice  are  held  ;   a  very  beautiful  work. 
Returning  to  Venice,  he  then  depicted  the  fa9ade  of  the 
^mani ;  at  Padua  he   painted   certain   frescoes  in    the 
Church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  life  of 
that  Saint  ;•  and  i^  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito  he  executed 
^  small  picture  of  San  Marco  seated  in  the  midst  of  other 
saints,  whose  faces  are  portrait  painted  in  oil  with  the 
^tmost  care ;  this  picture  has  been  taken  for  a  work  of 

^ow  the  death  of  Giovan  Bellino  had  caused  a  Story  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council  to  remain  unfinished,  it  was 
that  which  represents  Federigo  Barbarossa  kneeling  before 

.*^ot  in  the  Church,  but  the  Seuola  of  St.  Atithonj.    Ridolfi,  il/aro- 
^i*e,  &c.,  declarat  that  these  works  obscure  the  glory  of  Titian. 
.    VOL,  V,  0  0 
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Pope  Alessandro  IIL,  who  plants  his  foot  on  the  Emperor'^ 
neck.*  This  was  now  finished  by  Titian,  who  altered  man/ 
parts  of  it,  introducing  portraits  of  his  friends  and  ertfaers. 
For  this  he  received  from  the  Senate  an  office  in  the  Ex- 
change of  the  Germans  called  the  Senseria,  which  brooght 
him  in  three  hundred  crowns  yearly,  and  which  those 
Signori  usually  give  to  the  most  eminent  painter  of  their 
city,  on  condition  that  from  time  to  time  he  shall  take  die 
portrait  of  their  Doge  or  Prince  when  such  shall  be  crested, 
at  the  price  of  eight  crowns,  which  the  Doge  himself  ^ja, 
the  portrait  being  then  preserved  in  the  Palace  of  San  Maras 
as  a  memorial  of  that  Doge. 

In  the  year  1514,  the  Duke  Alfoitso  of  Ferrara  had  t 
small  apartment  decorated  in  certain  of  its  compartments  by 
the  Ferrarese  painter  Dosso  ;  the  Stories  were  of  Eneaa^ 
Mars,  and  Yenus ;  and  in  a  Grotto  was  Yolcan  with  two   I 
Cyclops  working  at  the  forge.     The  Duke  then  wished  to   ; 
have  some  pictures  by  Gian  Bellino,  who  painted  on  one  of  ' 
the  walls  a  Vat  of  red  wine  surrounded  by  Bacchantes,   j 
Satyrs,  and  other  figures  male  and  female,  all  inebriated, 
with  Silenus  entirely  nude  mounted  on  his  ass,  a  very  bean- 
tiful  figure ;  around  this  group  are  crowds  of  figures  with 
grapes  and  other  fruits  in  their  hands,  and  this  work  is  so 
carefully  coloured  that  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  finest  ever 
executed  by  Gian  Bellino,  although  there  is  a  certain  harsh- 
ness and  stiffness  in   the  draperies,  he  having  imitated  a 
picture  by  the  Fleming,  Albert  Diirer,  which  had  just  then 
been  brought  to  Venice.     It  was  placed  in  the  Church  of 
San  Bartolommeo,  an  extraordinary  work  painted  in  oil,  and 
comprising  a  crowd  of  figures.      Within  the  Vat  abore- 
mentioned  Gian  Bellino  wrote  the  following  words : — 

Joannes  Bellinus  Venettu,  p.  1514. 

This  picture  the  great  age  of  the  master  had  prevented 
him  from  completing;  and  Titian,  as  being  more  eminent 
than  any  other  artist,  was  sent  for  to  finish  it ;  wherefore,  de- 
sirous of  progress  and  anxious  to  make  himself  known,  he 
depicted  two  Stories  which  were  still  wanting  to  that  apart- 
ment :  the  first  is  a  River  of  red  wine,  beside  which  ire 
singers  and  players  on  instruments  half  inebriated,  females 
as  well  &s  men.  There  is  one  nude  figure  of  a  sleeping 
Woman  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  appears  Hving  as  indeed 

*  This  story  was  left  unfinished,  not  by  Bellino,  but  Gioigione,  ind  tbt 
deeeription  of  it  bj  V asari  u  not  stiictly  accuiate.    See  Ridolii|  Mi  i 
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k  the  other  figures.  To  this  work  Titian  affixed  his  name.* 
[n  the  second  picture,  which  is  near  the  above,  and  is  seen 
}n  first  entering,  there  are  numerous  figures  of  Loves  and 
beautiful  Children  in  various  attitudes :  the  most  beautiful 
among  these  is  one  who  is  fishing  in  a  river,  and  whose 
figure  is  reflected  in  the  water.  This  greatly  pleased  the 
Duke,  as  did  the  first  picture.  These  children  surround  an 
Altar,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  Venus  with  a  shell  in  her 
hand;  she  is  attended  by  Grace  and  B^uty,  exquisite 
figures,  which  are  finished  with  indescribable  cQ,re.+  On  the 
door  of  a  press  Titian  painted  the  figure  of  Christ,  from  the 
middle  upwards,  a  most  beautiful  and  admirable  work ;  a 
wicked  Hebrew  is  showing  to  Jesus  the  coin  of  Caesar :  other 
pictures,  executed  in  the  same  place,  are  declared  by  our 
artists  to  be  among  the  best  ever  produced  by  Titian,  and  are 
indeed  singularly  fine.  He  was  consequently  rewarded  very 
^gely  by  the  J>uke,  whose  portrait  he  also  took,  representing 
aim  as  leaning  on  a  large  piece  of  artillery.  He  portrayed 
the  Signora  Laura  likewise,  who  was  afterwards  wife  of  the 
Duke ;  and  this  too  is  an  admirable  work  :  nor  is  it  to  be 
denied  that  the  labours  of  those  who  toil  for  art  have  great 
energy  when  stimulated  by  the  liberality  of  Princes. 

About  this  time  Titian  formed  a  friendship  with  the 
divine  Messer  Ludovico  AriostOj  and  was  by  him  acknow- 
ledged as  an  admirable  painter,  being  celebrated  as  such  in 
hw  Orlando  Eurioso. 

'  E.  Tlgiian  che  onqra 

Non  men  Cador  ohe  quei  Venexia  e  Urbino. 

Having  then  returned  to  Vehice,  Titian  painted  a  picture 
^  oil,  for  the  brother-in-law  of  Giovanni  da  Castel-Bolog- 
^^se ;  a  nude  figure  of  a  Shepherd,  to  whom  a  Peasant  Girl 
offers  a  Flute  :  around  the  group  is  a  beautiful  Landscape  : 
that  work  is  now  at  Taenia,  in  the  house  of  the  above- 
Darned  Giovanni.  Poi-  the  High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  the 
Almonte  Friars,  called  the  Ca  Grande,  this  artist  painted  a 
picture  of  our  Lady  ascending  into  Heaven,  with  the  Twelve 
Apostles  beneath.  But  of  that  work,  which  was  painted  on 
^olh,  and  perhaps  not  carefully  kept,  little  can  now  be  seen^ 

.  ^>  IS  Uie  BaochdB  and  Ariadne  bf  our  yational  Gallery. 

''^^^hini  tella  xa  that  when  this  picture  was  sent  to  Spain,  Domenico 

t  T?  ^^  ^^*  BUBtained  by  Italy  in  its  departure. 

^  -^  work  IB  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

c  c  2 
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In  the  same  Church,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pesari  fanaJf, 
Titian  painted  a  Madonna  with  the  Divine  Child  in  het 
arms ;  San  Fiero  and  San  Giorgio  are  beside  her,  and  the 
owners  of  the  Chapel  are  kneeling  around  the  group.  These 
persons  are  all  portraits  from  the  life ;  among  them  are  the 
Bishop  of  Baffo*  and  his  brother,  who  had  just  then  retoined 
from  the  victory  which  that  Bishop  had  obtained  over  the 
Turks^t  At  the  little  Churoh  of  San  Niccol6  in  the  same  Coo- 
vent,  Titian  also  painted  a  picture,  comprising  figures  of  Saa 
Niccol6,  San  Francesco,  Santa  Caterina  and  San  Sebastiano; 
the  latter  is  nude,  and  has  been  exactly  copied  from  the  Hie 
without  the  slightest  admixture  of  art,  no  efforts  for  the  sake 
of  beauty  have  been  sought  in  any  part,  trunk  or  limhs: 
all  is  as  Nature  left  it,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  sari  of 
cast  from  the  life ;  it  is  nevertheless  considered  very  fine, 
and  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms, 
whom  all  the  other  figures  are  looking  at,  is  also  accounted 
most  beautiful.}  This  picture  was  drawn  on  wood  by  Tiuui 
himself,  and  was  then  engraved  and  painted  by  others. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works,  our  artist  painted, 
for  the  Church  of  San  Rocco,  a  figure  of  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross ;  the  Saviour  has  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  is  dragged 
forward  by  a  Jew  i  many  have  thought  this  a  work  of  Gior- 
gione :  it  has  become  an  object  of  the  utmost  devotion  in  i 
Venice,  and  has  received  more  crowns  as  offerings  than  have  i 
been  earned  by  Titian  and   Giorgione  both,  through  the  J 
whole  course  of  their  lives.      Now  Titian  had  taken  the  J 
Portrait  of  Bembo,  then  Secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  wa^ 
by  him  invited  to  Rome,  that  he  might  see  the  city,  with 
Rafiaello  da  Urbino  and  other  distinguished  persons;  but 
the  artist  having  delayed  his  journey  until  1520,  when  tbe 
Pope  and  Rafiaello  were  both  dead,  put  it  ofiT  for  that  time 
altogether.     For  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  he 
painted  a  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness: 
there  is  an  Angel  beside  him  that  appears  to  be  living;  and  a 
distant  Landscape,  with  trees  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  whicli 
are  very  graceful. §     He  took  portraits  of  the  Prince  Gn- 
man!  and  Loredano,  which  were  considered  admirably  and 


*  The  Bidiop  of  Paphoa,  Monsignore  Jacopo  da  Peaaio. 
t  Thia  pieturo  is  lUU  to  beaeen  in  the  Church  of  the  Fran,  at  Venkc 
X  Now  in  the  Vatican.     See  Gtattani,  Qumdn  delt  Appartmnli 
Borgia, 
§  Thia  work  alao  is  ui  the  Venetian  Academy. — Ed,  Fan, 


J 
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dot  long  afterwards  he  painted  the  portrait  of  King  TVancis, 
who  was  then  leaving  Italy  to  return  to  France.* 

When  Andrea  Gritti  was  elected  Doge,  our  artist  made 
Us  Portrait  also  ;  a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  the  likeness  being 
in  the  figure  of  Sant*  Andrea,  who  makes  one  of  a  group, 
consisting  of  Our  Lady,  San  Marco,  and  himself.     The  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  Hall  of  the  College.     He  painted  other 
portraits  of  the  Doges  likewise,  that  being  in  his  office,  as 
we  have  said  ;    and  these  were  Pietro  Lando,   Francesco 
Donate,  Marcantonio  Trevisano,  and  Veniero ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  two  Doges  and  brothers  Pauli,t  he  was  excused, 
because  he  had  become  very  old  at  the  time  of  their  election. 
The  renowned  poet,  Pietro  Aretino,  having  left  Rome  before 
the  sack  of  that  city,  and  repaired  to  Venice,  then  became 
the  intimate   of  Titian  and    Sansovino,   which  was  both 
honourable  and  useful  to  the  former,  who  was  by  that  cir- 
cumstance made  known  wherever  the  pen  of  the  writer 
had  reached,  more  especially  to  certain  powerful  princes,  as 
will  be  related  in  due  time.     To  return,  meanwhile,  to  the 
yrorka  of  Titian :  it  was  by  him  that  the  Altar-piece  of  San 
Piero  Martire,  in  the  Church  of  S.S.  Giovanni  and  Paolo, 
was  painted.     San  Piero,  a  figure  larger  than  life,  is  seen 
extended  on  the  earth,  in  a  wood  of  very  large  trees,  he  is 
fiercely  assailed  by  a  Soldier,  who  has  already  wounded  him 
^  grievously  in  the  head,  that  although  still  living,  the 
shadows  of  death  are  seen  on  his  face.     The  countenance  of 
another  Monk,  who  is  flying  from  the  scene,  exhibits  the 
utmost  terror.     In  the  air  are  two  nude  figures  of  Angels 
descending  from  Heaven  in  a  blaze  of  light,  by  which  the 
picture  is  illumined :  these  are  most  beautiful,  as  is  indeed 
the  whole  work,  which  is  the  best  and  most  perfectly  finished, 
^\t\a  the  most  renowned  of  any  that  Titian  has  yet  exe» 
cuted.J    This  painting  having  been  seen  by  Gritti,  who  was 
ever  the  friend  of  Titian  as  well  as  of  Sansovino,  he  caused 
^e  former  to  receive  a  commission  for  the  Story  of  a  great 
Battle-piece,  to  be  painted  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council, 
*^d  representing  the  route  of  Chiaradadda.    The  soldiers  are 
<^Qtending  furiously,  while  heavy  rain  is  falling  on  them, 

!'  llow  in  the  LouTie. 
PriulL— .Erf.  Ven. 
It  was  taken  to  Paris,  among  other  spoila  of  the  French|  biit  wm  n^ 
*«^  to  Venice  in  1816. 
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The  work  is  wholly  copied  from  the  life,  and  is  considered 
the  best)  most  animated,  and  most  beautiful  pictare  in  the 
Hall.*  In  the  same  Palace,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  stair- 
cases, our  artist  depicted  a  Madonna  in  fresco. 

No  long  time  after,  Titian  painted  a  Picture  for  a  gentlemui 
of  the  Contarini  family,  the  subject  was  Our  Saviour  at  Table 
with  Cleophas  and  Luke;  but  the  gentleman,  considering 
that  the  beauty  of  the  work  rendered  it  worthy  to  be  seen 
in  public — as  it  certainly  is — ^presented  it,  he  being  a  Iotct 
of  his  country,  as  a  gift  to  the  Signoria,  when  it  was  kept  f<7 
some  time  in  the  apartments  of  the  Doge,  but  it  is  now  placed 
in  a  more  public  position,  and  where  it  can  be  seen  by  «11, 
over  the  Door  of  the  Hall  leading  to  that  of  the  Couudi  of 
Ten  namely.f  About  the  same  time  our  artist  executed  i 
picture  of  the  Virgin  ascending  the  Steps  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  Scuola  of  Santa  Maria  della  Carita :  the  Heads  in  this 
work  are  all  portraits  from  the  life. }  He  also  painted  a 
small  Picture  of  St.  Jerome  doing  Penance,  for  the  ScaoJa  of 
San  Faustino ;  this  was  much  commended  by  artists,  but  wu 
destroyed  by  fire  about  two  years  since,  together  with  the 
whole  church. 

In  1530,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  was  in  Eologna^ 
Titian,  by  the  intervention  of  Pietro  Aretino,  was  invited  to 
that  city  by  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici^  and  there  be 
made  a  magnificent  Portrait  of  his  Majesty  in  full  armour. 
This  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  artist  received  8 
present  of  a  thousand  crowns  for  the  same.§  Out  of  these 
he  had  subsequently  to  give  the  half  to  Alfonso  Jjomhardi 
the  sculptor,  who  had  made  a  model  of  that  monarch  to  be 
executed  in  marble,  as  we  have  related  in  his  Life. 

Having  returned  to  Venice,  Titian  there  found  that  moj 
gentlemen  had  begun  to  favour  Pordenone,  commending 
exceedingly  the  works  executed  by  that  artist  in  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Pregai,  and  elsewhere.  They  had  also 
procured  him  the  commission  for  a  small  Picture  in  the 

*  This  work  perished,  with  many  others,  in  the  conflagntion  of  ^ 
Palace.  There  is  one  in  the  LouTre  of  similar  chanuler,  and  br  tl« 
hand  of  Titian,  but  this  may  be  that  painted  for  the  Mardifse  Fedo^ 
Conzaga  in  1531.  See  Gaye,  Carieggio  inedito  (TArtisH^  toL  S.  p* 
164. 

f  Not  now  in  the  Palace. 

X  Now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Venetian  Academy. 

$  Now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Madrid. — Fdnter, 
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Cburch  of  San  Giovaimi  Jlemosynario,  which  they  intended 
him  to  paint,  in  competition  with  one  representing  that  Saint 
in  liis  Episcopal  habits,  which  had  previously  been  executed 
there  bj  Titian.     But  whatever  care  and  pains  Pordenone 
took,  he  could  not  equal  nor  even  approach  the  work  of  the 
former.     Titian  was  then  appointed  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  at 
Murano ;  but  those  who  gave  the  commission  for  the  work, 
not  wishing  to  pay  so  much  as  five  hundred  crowns,  which 
Titian  required  as  its  price,  he  sent  it,  by  the  advice  of 
Pietro  Aretino,  as  a  gift  to  Charles  V.,  who  being  greatly 
delighted  with  the  work,  made  him  a  present  of  two  thousand 
crowns.*   The  place  which  the  Picture  was  to  have  occupied 
at  Murano,  was  then  filled  by  one  from  the  hand  of  Por- 
denone. 

When  the  Emperor,  some  time  after  this,  returned  with  his 
army  from  Hungary,  and  was  again  at  Bologna,  holding  a 
conference  with  Clement  YIL,  he  desired  to  have  another 
portrait  taken  of  him  by  Titian,  f  who,  before  he  departed 
from  the  city,  also  painted  that  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici  in  the  Hungarian  dress,  with  another  of  the  same 
Prelate  fully  armed,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
first;  these  are  both  now  in  the  Guardaroba  of  Duke  Cosimo.| 
He  painted  the  portraits  of  Alfonso,  Marquis  of  Davalos,  and 
of  Pietro  Aretino,  at  the  same  period,  and  these  things  having 
made  him  known  to  Pederigo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  latter,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
states.  At  Mantua  our  artist  made  a  Portrait  of  the  Duke 
which  appears  to  breathe,  and  afterwards  executed  that  of 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal.  These  being  finished,  he  painted 
twelve  beautiful  Heads  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  to  decorate 
one  of  the  Booms  erected  by.Giulio  Bomano,  and  when  they 
were  done,  Giulio  painted  a  Story  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Emperors  beneath  each  head.§ 

*  The  present  was  to  the  Empress  Isabella,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Pietro  Aretino,  and  the  two  thousand  crowns  came  from  her,  andnot  fromthe 
Emperor.— £tf.  ITor^  1832-8. 

t  This  porteait  also  is  believed  to  be  at  Madrid. 

t  The  first  of  these  portraits  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  second  is  m  the 
Louvre. 

§  Ridolfi  speaks  of  these  heads  as  in  one  of  the  Koyal  Collections  in 
England,  but  they  are  not  now  to  be  found :  and  the  twelve  heads  said  to 
be  by  Titian  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Munich,  are  believed  by  many  to  be 
^hoee  here  in  question. 
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In  Cadore,  the  native  place  of  Titian,  that  artist  htf 
painted  a  picture  wherein  is  Our  Ladj,  San  Tiziano^  the 
jSishop,*  and  his  own  Portrait  in  a  kneeling  position.  In  tbe 
vear  that  Pope  Paul  UI.  went  to  Bologna,  and  theneeto 
Ferrara,  Titian  having  gone  to  the  court,  took  the  Portrait 
of  His  Holiness,  a  very  fine  work.  He  also  painted  that  of 
the  Cardinal  Santa  Eiore ;  both  of  these  works,  for  which  he 
Was  very  well  paid  by  the  Pope,  are  now  in  Rome ;  one  m 
.the  Guardaroba  of  Cardinal  Farnese,  the  other  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  became  heirs  of  the  Cardinal  Santa  Fiore: 
many  copies  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  these  are  dis- 
persed throughout  Italy.  About  the  same  time  our  artist 
made  the  Portrait  of  Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  and 
this  is  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  it  was  celebrated  by 
Messer  Pietro  Aretino  in  a  sonnet,  which  begins  thus:— 

I  Se  il  chiaro  Apelle  con  la  man  deW  Arte 

Rassembro  d*  Aletsandro  il  volto  e  il  petto* 

In  the  Guardaroba  of  the  same  Duke  there  are  two  female 
heads  by  Titian,  which  are  very  pleasing,  with  a  recumbent 
figure  of  Venus,  partially  covered  with  flowers,  and  trans- 
parent draperies,  the  whole  exceedingly  beautiful  and  finely 
finished.t  There  is  a  half-length  of  Santa  Maria  Maddaleoa, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  which  is  likewise  very  beautiful,^  with 
Portraits  of  Charles  V.,  King  Francis,  as  a  youth,  the  Duke 
Guidobaldo  IL,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  Julius  IL,  Paul  HL,  the 
old  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Soliman,  Emperor  of  the 
Turks  ;  all  from  the  hand  of  Titian,  and  exceedingly  fio^ 
In  that  same  Guardaroba,  among  many  other  things,  is  an 
antique  Head  of  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal,  cut  in  a  cor- 
nelian, -with  a  beautiful  bust  in  marble  by  Donatello. 

In  the  year  1541  Titian  painted  the  picture  of  the  High 
Altar,  in  the  Church  of  the  Santo  Spirito  in  Venice,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles ;  the 
Almighty  is  represented  in  fire,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  Dote. 
This  picture  having  shown  signs  of  deterioration  in  a  very 
short  time,  Titian  had  much  discussion  with  the  monb  of 
Santo  Spirito  respecting  it,  and  was  ultimately  obliged  to 

•  This  Biahop  is  said  to  have  been  of  Titian's  fiunily. 
t  This  is  the  Venus  of  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizj,  known  to  moit  of  0V 
leaders. 
X  Also  at  Florencoi  but  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
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re-paint  the  work,  whicli  is  that  now  on  the  Altar.*  At  Brescia 

Titian  painted  the  picture  of  the  High  Altar  in  the  Church 

of  San  Nazzaro,  which  he  did  in  five  divisions*:   the  centre 

has  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  with  soldiers  around  the 

sepulchre  ;  in  the  sides  are  San  Nazzaro,  San  Sehastiano,  the 

Angel  Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  receiving  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Verona  he  painted  the  Assumption  of 

Oar  Lady  into  Heaven,  with  the  Apostles  standing  beneath ; 

this  is  held  to  be  the  best  modem  painting  in  that  citj.f    In 

the  same  year,  1541^  this  master  painted  the  Portrait  of  Don 

Diego  di   Mendoza,  then  Ambassador  from  Charles  V.  to 

Venice  ;   that  beautiful  portrait  is  a  full-length,   standing 

upright ;  and  from  that  time  Titian  began  the  custom,  since 

become  frequent,  of  painting  portraits  at  full-length.   In  the 

same  manner  he  made  the  likeness  of  the  Cardinal  of  Trent, 

then   a   youth,  and  for   Francesco  Marcolini   he  took  the 

Portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino  ;  but  this  is  not  so  fine  a  one  as 

that  which  the  same  person  caused  to  be  taken,  and  sent 

himself  as  a  present  to  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 

•whom  he  also  sent  the  Head  of  the  Signer  Giovanni  de 

Medici,  father  of  the  Duke.     This  last  was  taken  from  a 

cast  made  from  the  face  of  Giovanni  after  his  death,  at 

Mantua,    which  cast  was  in  possession    of   Pietro.     The 

portraits  are  both  in  the  Guardaroba  of  the  Duke  with  other 

noble  pictures.^ 

In  the  same  year  Giorgio  Vasari  was  in  Venice,  where  he 
passed  thirteen  months,  employed,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
decoration  of  a  ceiling  for  Messer  Giovanni  Comaro,  and 
certain  works  for  the  Company  of  the  Calza,  when  Sanso- 
vino,  who  was  directing  the  construction  of  Santo  Spirito, 
caused  him  to  make  designs  for  three  large  pictures  in  oil, 
which  were  to  be  executed  in  the  ceiling  of  Santo  Spirito, 
uid  which  Vasari  was  to  paint;  but  Giorgio  having  de- 
parted, the  three  pictures  were  given  to  Titian,  who 
executed  the  same  most  admirably,  having  taken  especial 
pains  with  the  foreshortening  of  the  figures.  In  one  of  these 

« 

*  This  picture  la  now  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maiia  della  Salute. — Ed. 
Ven. 

i  This  also  was  taken  to  Paris,  but  was  restored,  and  is  now  in  itA 
^liginal  place. 

t  The  portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino  is  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace ;  that  of 
GioTanni  in  the  UfiSzj. 
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pictures  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  hj  his  father  Abraham ;  la 
the  second^  David  taking  off  the  head  of  Goliath ;  and  in  the 
third,  Cain  Jdlling  AbeL*  About  the  same  time  Utiaa 
painted  his  own  Portrait,  that  this  memorial  of  himself  night 
be  left  to  his  children  ;  and  in  the  year  1546,  being  invited 
to  Rome  by  the  Cardinal  Earnese,  he  repaired  to  that  6tj 
accordingly.  There  he  found  Vasari,  who  had  then  returned 
from  Naples,  and  was  painting  the  Hall  of  the  Chancery  for 
the  Cardinal  Famese,  by  whom  Titian  was  recommended  to 
his  care,  whereupon  Giorgio  kept  him  faithful  company  ia 
his  visits  to  the  remarkable  objects  of  Rome. 

Having  rested  himself  for  a  few  days,  Titian  then  received 
rooms  in  the  Belvedere,  and  was  commissioned  to-  make 
another  full-length  Portrait  of  Pope  Paul  HI.,  with  that  of 
Farnese,t  &i^d  of  the  Duke  Ottavio  ;  all  of  which  he  exe- 
cuted to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  Signori,  who  theo 
prevailed  on  him  to  paint  a  half-length  figure  of  Christ,  in 
the  manner  of  the  JScce  JEEomo^  as  a  present  for  the  Pope. 
But  this  work,  whether  it  were  that  the  paintings  of  Michel- 
agnolo,  of  Rafiaello,  of  Polidoro,  and  of  others,  had  made 
him  lose  courage,  or  from  some  other  cause,  although  a  good 
picture,  did  not  appear  to  the  painters  equsd  in  excellence  to 
others  of  his  productions,  more  particularly  his  portraits. 
Now  it  chanced  that  Michelagnolo  and  Vasari,  going  one 
day  to  see  Titian  in  the  Belvedere,  beheld  a  picture,  which 
he  had  just  then  finished,  of  a  nude  figure  representing 
Danae,  with  Jupiter  transformed  into  a  shower  of  gold  in  her 
lap,!  i^^i^y  of  those  present  beginning  to  extol  the  work  (as 
people  do  when  the  artist  stands  by)  praised  it  not  a  Httle : 
when,  all  having  left  the  place,  and  talking  of  Titian's 
work,  Buonarroto,  declared  that  the  manner  and  colouring  of 
that  artist  pleased  him  greatly,  but  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
Venetians  did  not  study  drawing  more,  "  for  if  this  artist," 
said  he,  '^  had  been  aided  by  Art  and  knowledge  of  design, 
as  he  is  by  nature,  he  would  have  produced  works  which 
none  could  surpass,  more  especially  in  imitating  life,  seeing 
that  he  has  a  fine  genius,  and  a  graceful  animated  manner.* 

*  These  pictures  are  now  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Oratory  of  Santa  Ifii* 
della  Salute. 

f  The  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III.  is  belieyed  to  be  now  in  Naples;  thai 
of  Famese  is  in  the  Coraini  Gallery  in  Rome. 

X  Now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples. 
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.And  it  is  certainly  trae  that  whoever  has  not  practised 
design  extensivelj,  and  studied  the  best  works,  ancient  and 
modern,  can  never  attain  to  the  perfection  of  adding  what 
may  be  wanting  to  the  copy  which  he  makes  from  the  life, 
giving  to  it  that  grace  and  completion  whereby  Art  goes 
beyond  the  hand  of  Nature,  which  very  frequently  produces 
parts  that  are  not  beautifuL 

Titian  left  Borne  enriched  by  many  gifts  from  those 
Signori,  more  particularly  by  a  benefice  of  good  income 
for  Pomponio  his  son  ;  but  first  his  second  son,  Orazio,  had 
completed  the  Portrait  of  Messer  Battista  Ceciliano,  an  ex- 
cellent player  of  the  violin,  which  is  a  good  work,  Titian 
himself  having  made  certain  Portraits  besides,  for  G-uidobaldo 
Duke  of  Urbino.  Arrived  at  Florence,  he  was  ama/ed  at  the 
sight  of  the  fine  works  in  that  city  no  less  than  he  had  been 
by  those  of  Home.  He  then  visited  Duke  Cosimo,  and 
offered  to  take  his  portrait ;  but  the  Duke  did  not  give 
himself  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  perhaps  because  he  had 
no  mind  to  offer  a  slight  to  the  many  noble  artists  of  his  own 
city  and  dominions. 

Having  reached  Venice,  Titian  then  finished   an  Allo- 
cution (as  they  call  it)  for  the  Marquis  del  Yasto,  and  which 
that  Signore  had  made  to  his  soldiers.      He  afterwards 
executed  the  portrait  of  Charles  Y.,  with  that  of  the  Catholic 
King,  and  of  many  other  persons.   These  labours  completed, 
Titian  painted  a  small  picture  of  the  Annunciation  for  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  afterwards,  using  the 
assistance  of  his  disciples,  he  painted  a  Last  Supper  in  the 
Kefectory  of  S.  S.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,*  with  a  picture 
for  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of  San  Salvatore,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Transfiguration  ;  and  an  Annunci- 
ation for  another  Altar  in  the  same  Church.     But  these  last 
works,  though  there  are  good  qualities  in  them,  were  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  master  himself,  and  have  not  the  per- 
fection seen  in  many  of  his  other  paintings.    The  productions, 
but  more  especially  the  portraits  of  Titian,  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  the  record  of 
them  alL     I  will  therefore  speak  of  the  principal  only,  aud 
that  without  order  of  time,  seeing  that  it  does  not  much 
signify  to  tell  which  was  painted  earlier  and  which  later> 
He  took  the  Portrait  of  Charles  Y.  several  times,  as  we  have 
*  This  picture  perished  in  a  conflagration. — Ed,  Veth, 
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said,  and  was  finally  invited  by  that  monarcli  to  bis  Court; 
there  he  painted  him  as  he  was  in  those  last  years  ;  and  so 
much  was  that  most  invincible  Emperor  pleased  with  the 
manner  of  Titian,  that  once  he  had  been  portrayed  by  him, 
he  would  never  permit  himself  to  be  taken  by  any  other 
person.  Each  time  that  Titian  painted  the  Emperor  be 
received  a  present  of  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  and  the 
'artist  was  made  a  Cavalier,  or  Knight,  by  his  Majesty,  with 
a  revenue  of  two  hundred  crowns  yearly,  secured  on  the 
Treasury  of  Naples,  and  attached  to  his  title. 

When  Titian  painted  Filippo  King  of  Spain,  the  son  of 
Charles,  he  received  another  annuity  of  two  hundred  crowns; 
80  that  these  four  hundred  added  to  the  three  hundred  from 
the  German  Exchange,  make  him  a  fixed  income  of  seven 
hundred  crowns,  which  he  possesses  without  the  necessity  of 
exerting  himself  in  any  manner.  Titian  presented  the  P^- 
traits  of  Charles  Y.  and  his  son  Filippo  to  the  Duke  Cosimo, 
who  has  them  now  in  his  Guardaroba.*  He  also  took  the 
portrait  of  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans,  who  was  after- 
wards Emperor,  with  those  of  his  children,  Maximilian  that 
Is  to  say,  now  Emperor,  and  his  brother :  he  likewise  painted 
the  Queen  Maria  ;  and  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
Charles,  he  portrayed  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  when  the  latter 
was  in  prison.t  But  what  a  waste  of  time  is  this  I  when 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  noble  of  high  rank,  scarcely  a 
prince  or  lady  of  great  name,  whose  portrait  has  not  been 
taken  by  Titian,  who  in  that  branch  of  art  is  indeed  an  ex- 
cellent painter. 

He  painted  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  as  we  have  sud. 
^Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan ;  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
Antonio  da  Leva,  Massemiano  Stampa,  the  Signor  Giovam- 
battista  Castaldo,  and  other  Signori  in  vast  numbers.  Ho 
has,  moreover,  produced  various  works  at  difierent  tJines, 
besides  those  above  mentioned.  At  Venice,  for  exEmple» 
and  by  command  of  Charles  Y.,  he  painted  a  large  Altar- 
piece,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Triune  God  Enthroned; 
Our  Lady  is  present  with  the  Infant  Christ,  who  has  the 
Dove  over  his  head,  and  the  whole  ground  is  of  fire,  to  signifjr 
Eternal  Love  ;  while  the  Father  is  surrounded  by  glowing 
Cherubim.     On  one  side  of  this  picture  is  the  £mperor,  and 

•  The  portrait  of  Philip  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 

^  This  portrait  ia  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Belvedere  at  Tieniia. 
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on  tlie  other  the  Empress,  clothed  in  linen  garments ;  they 

are  kneeling  in  prayer  with  folded  hands,  and  are  surrounded 

l>y  numerous  Scunts.     The  composition  of  this  work  was  in 

accordance  with  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  who  was  then  giv<« 

ing  evidence  of  his  intention  to  retire,  as  he  afterwards  did, 

Trom  mundane  affairs,  to  the  end  that  he  might  die  in  the 

manner  of  a  true  Christian,  fearing  God  and  labouring  for 

his  own  salvation.     This  picture  the  Empeior  told  Titian 

that  he  would  have  taken  to  the  Monastery,  where  his 

Majesty  afterwards  finished  the  course  of  his  life ;  and  being 

a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  it  is  expected  that  engrav-i 

ings  thereof  will  be  published  in  a  short  time.* 

The  same  master  painted  for  the  Queen  Maria  a  figure  of 

Prometheus  bound  to  the  Mount  Caucasus  and  torn  by  the 

Eagle  of  Jupiter ;  with  one  of  Sisyphus  in  &ell  loaded  witb 

his  8tone,t  and  Tityus  devoured  by  the  Vulture^     All  these 

were  transmitted  to  her  Majesty,  with  a  figure  of  Tantalus 

of  the  same  size,  that  of  life  namely,  on  cloth  and  in  oil« 

He  painted  a  Venus  and  Adonis  also,  which  are  admirable } 

the  Goddess  is  fainting  as  she  sees  herself  abandoned  by 

Adonis,  who  is  accompanied  by  dogs,  which  are  singularly 

natural.^     In  a  picture  of  the  same   size,  Titian  painted 

Andromeda  bound  to  the  Rock  with  Perseus  delivering  her 

from  the  Sea-monster ;  a  more  beautiful  painting  than  this 

could  not  be  imagined ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ano-^ 

ther,§  Diana  Bathing  with  her  Nymphs,  and  turning  Actaeon 

into  a  Stag.     He  painted  a  figure  of  Europa  likewise,  borne 

over  the  Sea  by  the  Bull.     These  pictures  are  in  the  posses** 

sion  of  the   Catholic  King,   and  are  held  in  high  esteem 

for  the  animation  imparted  to  them  by  the  master,  whose 

colours  have  made  them  almost  alive. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  mode  of  proceeding  in 
these  last-mentioned  works  is  very  different  from  that  pursued 

*  It  was  engraved  by  Corneliiu  Cort.  The  picture  accompanied  Charles 
Y.  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Just,  and  on  his  death  was  taken  to  the 
Escurial,  where  it  remains. — Ticozisi, 

t  This  picture  and  the  Prometheus  are  at  Madrid. 

X  The  original  work  is  at  Madrid ;  that  in  our  National  Grallery  is  ^ 
leplica, 

^  Since  Vasari  speaks  of  **  another  Di&ha/*  although  he  has  mentioned 
no  other,  he  was  mo^t  probably  thinking  of  the  Diana  and  Calisto  of 
Titian,  which,  with  that  above-mentioned,  is  also  at  Madrid.  There  ar« 
replicas  of  both  pictures  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  at  Vienna. 
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by  him  in  those  of  his  youth,  the  first  being  execated  witii  i 
certain  care  and  delicacy,  which  renders  the  work  equaBy 
effective^  whether  seen  at  a  distance  or  examined  closelj; 
t^rhile  those  of  a  later  period,  executed  in  bold  strokes  and 
with  dashes,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  when  the  obsenrer 
is  near  them,  but  if  viewed  from  the  proper  distance  they 
appear  perfect.  This  mode  of  his,  imitated  by  artists  who 
have  thought  to  show  proof  of  facility,  has  given  occasioo 
to  many  wretched  pictures,  which  probably  comes  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  many  believe  the  works  of  Titian,  done 
in  the  manner  above  described,  to  have  been  execated  with- 
out labour,  that  is  not  the  truth,  and  these  persons  hare 
been  deceived;  it  is  indeed  well  known  that  Titian  went 
over  them  many  times,  nay,  so  frequently,  that  the  labour 
expended  on  them  is  most  obvious.*  And  this  method  of 
proceeding  is  a  judicious,  beautiful,  and  admirable  one,  since 
it  causes  the  paintings  so  treated  to  appear  living,  thej 
being  executed  with  profound  art,  while  that  art  is  never- 
theless concealed. 

In  a  picture  three  braccia  high  and  four  broad,  Titian 
painted  the  Infant  Christ  in  the  arms  of  the  Yirgin,  and 
receiving  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  work  comprises 
,  numerous  figures  one  braccio  high,  and  is  a  very  good  one, 
as  is  another  which  he  copied  himself  from  this  and  gave  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferraj/a  (the  elder).!     Another  woik  hy 
this  master,  representing  Christ  derided  by  the  Jews,  was 
placed  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  deSe 
Grazie  at  Milan.f     For  the  Queen  of  Portugal  he  funted 
a  picture  of  Christ  scourged  at  the  Column ;  this,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  life,  is  very  beautiful     For  the  High 
Altar  in  the  Church  of  San  Domenico,  in  Ancbna,  he  painted 
a  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with   Our  Lady,  San 
Giovanni,  and  San  Domenico  at  the  foot  of  the  same ;  this 
also  is  very  beautiful,  and  in  the  bold  manner  described 
above.     The  picture  at  the  Altar  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  tb^ 
Church  of  the   Crocicchieri  at  Venice,  is  by  Titian;  it 
represents  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  a  building 
crowded  with  figures ;  in  the  midst  of  them  lies  the  fore- 
shortened figure  of  San  Lorenzo  on  the  Gridiron,  beneath 

*  **  To  those  who  sufficiently  understand  the  matter,"  xemarki  Bottan. 
i*  Now  at  Madrid  ;  that  in  our  National  Gallery  is  a  replica. 
X  This  picture  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  has  not  been  lestcved. 
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which  is  a  great  fire,  and  the  execntioners  stand  around  it. 
The  time  being  night,  there  are  two  servants  with  torches 
giving  light  to  those  parts  of  the  picture,  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fire  beneath  the  gridiron,  which  is  a  large 
and  fierce  one ;  but  the  light  it  throws,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  torches,  is  overcome  bj  a  flash  of  lightning  which  descends 
from  heaven,  and  cleaving  the  clouds,  shines  brightly  over 
the  head  of  the  Saint  and  the  other  principal  figures.  In 
addition  to  these  three  lights  there  is  that  of  lamps  and 
candles,  held  by  those  at  the  windows  of  the  building.  All 
this  produces  a  fine  effect,  and  the  whole  work  is,  in  short, 
executed  with  infinite  art,  genius,  and  judgment* 

At  the   Altar  of   San   Niccolb,  in  the  Church  of  San 

Sebastiano,  there  is  a  small  picture  by  Titian,  representing 

St.  Nicholas,  so  animated  as  to  seem  sdive ;  it  is  seated  in  a 

chair  painted  to  imitate  marble,  and  an  angel  is  holding  the 

mitre ;  this  was  executed  for  the  advocate  Messer  Niccolb 

Crasso.'l'     At  a  later  period,  our  artist  painted  a  half-length 

figure  of  Mary  Magdalene  for  the  Catholic  King ;  her  hair 

fallB  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  head  is  raised  and 

the  eyes  are  fixed  on  Heaven,  their  redness  and  the  tears 

still  within  them,  giving  evidence  of  her  sorrow  for  the  sins 

of  her  past  life.  This  picture,  which  is  most  beautiful,  moves 

all  who  behold  it  to  compassion; J  when  it  was  finished,  a 

Venetian  gentleman, Silvio,  was  so  miich  pleased 

therewith,  that,  being  a  zealous  lover  of  painting,  he  gave 
Titian  a  hundred  crowns  for  the  picture,  and  the  master  had 
to  make  another  for  the  Catholic  King,  which  was  how- 
ever no  less  beautiful.  t 

Among  the  Portraits  by  Titian  is  that  of  a  Venetian 
citizen  his  friend,  called  Sinistri ;  and  of  Messer  Paolo  da 
I^onte,  whose  daughter,  called  the  Signora  Giulia  da  Ponte, 
a  most  beautiful  damsel,  and  a  gossip  of  Titian,  the  latter 
also  took;  as  he  did  the  Signora  Irene,  another  lovely  maiden . 
accomplished  in  music,  in  learning,  and  in  design,  who  died 
about  eight  years  since,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  pens  of 
ahnost  aU  the  Italian  writers.  §     Titian  also  made  the  like- 

*  This  picture  had  nearly  perished  when  Bottari  wrote. 
t  Restored  some  years  smoe  by  the  Count  Bernardino  Comiani — EcL 
Ven, 

iSee  the  Kurufblaii  for  1846.    See  also  Gkiye,  Carteggio,  vol.  iL 
Irene  di  Spilembergo,  the  disciple  of  Titian.    See  Maniago,  Storia 
^^  Belle  Aril  del  FrixUi. 
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ness  of  Messer  Francesco  Filetto,  an  orator  of  bappy  vaeaaj, 
with  that  of  his  son  in  the  same  picture,  the  last  appears  to 
be  living,  and  the  portrait  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Meaeer 
Matteo  Giustiniani,  a  lover  of  these  arts,  who  has  haA  hk 
own  likeness  taken  by  the  painter  Jacomo  da  Bassooo,*  & 
fine  work,  as  are  many  others  dispersed  through  Yemc^ 
and  also  by  Bassano,  who  is  particularly  excellent  in  small 
pictures,  and  in  the  painting  of  animals. 

Titian  made  a  second  Portrait  of  Bembo,  when  the  latter 
had  become  a  Cardinal  that  is ;  he  also  took  Fracastoro,t  vxA 
the  Cardinal  Accosti  of  Ravenna,  whose  portrait  the  Duka 
Cosimo  has  in  his  Guardaroba.  The  sculptor  Danese  baa 
the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Delfini  family  bj  this 
master  in  his  possession ;  and  Messer  Niccolb  Zono  tells  va 
that  he  saw  the  likeness  of  Bossa,  the  wife  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  a  lady  of  sixteen,  with  that  of  Cameria  her  daughter, 
both  by  the  hand  of  Titian,  and  wearing  dresses  and  orna- 
ments of  great  beauty.  In  the  house  of  the  lawyer,  Messer 
Francesco  Sonica,  a  gossip  of  Titian,  is  the  portrait  of  tkt 
Messer. Francesco  by  the  hand  of  our  artist,  with  a  large 
picture,  representing  the  Madonna  in  the  Flight  to  ^gJpU 
she  appears  to  have  just  descended  from  the  Ass,  and  has 
seated  herself  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside;  St.  Joseph  stands 
near,  as  does  St.  John,  a  little  child  who  is  offering  to  the 
Saviour  the  f  owers  gathered  by  an  angel  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree  which  is  in  a  wood,  wherein  are  numerous  animals; 
the  ass  is  browsing  near.  This  picture,  a  very  graceful  one, 
has  been  placed  by  the  Signer  Francesco  in  a  palace  which 
he  has  built  near  Santa  Justina  in  Padua. 

For  the  Florentine  Monaignore  Giovanni  della  Ca88,ainui 

illustrious  for  learning  as  well  as  birth,  our  artist  painted  a 

beautiful  Portrait  of  a  gentlewoman  whom  Delia  Casa  lored 

when  he  was  in  Venice,  and  by  whom  the  master  was 

honoured  for  the  8ame>  with  the  exquisite  sonnet  which 

begins  thus: — 

Ben  veggo  id>  Tixianot  in  forme  nttave 
L*idolo  mio,  che  t  begii  oec/U  apre  egiiu^ 

As  also  with  that  which  follows  it. 
This  admirable  painter  likewise  sent  a  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  Catholic  King ;  this  work,  which  W0 

*  For  whose  Life,  see  Ridolfi,  Vite  d^  Piitori  VeneH. 
f  An  eminent  physician  and  Latin  poet  of  the  time. 
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ivm  braccia  long,  was  a  performance  of  e:!ctraordinary 
Baatj;  and  besides  these,  with  many  others  of  minor  im-^ 
jrtance  which  we  omit,  he  has  still  in  his  house,  among 
umerous  sketches  and  pictures  commenced,  the  Martyrdom 
f  San  Lorenzo,  of  size  similar  to  the  above,  which  he  also 
roposes  to  send  to  the  Catholic  King.  He  has  likewise  a 
irge  canvass  exhibiting  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  thieves  on 
ach  side,  and  the  executioners  beneath,  which  he  is  painting 
or  Messer  Giovanni  d'Arna ;  and  a  picture  which  was 
)egun  for  the  Doge  Grimani,  father  of  the  Patriarch  of 
^uileia.  For  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Palace  of  Brescia, 
Titian  has  commenced  three  large  pictures,  which  are  to 
form  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  ceiling,*  as  we  have  said 
when  speaking  of  the  Brescian  painters,  Cristofano  and  his 
brother*  He  also  began  a  picture  many  years  since  for 
Alfonso,  first  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  subject  is  a  nude  figure 
of  a  woman  bowing  before  the  Goddess  Minesrva ;  there  is 
besides  another  figure,  and  in  the  distance  is  the  Sea, 
with  Neptune  in  his  Chariot;  but  the  death  of  Alfonso, 
according  to  whose  fancy  the  work  was  composed,  caused 
the  picture  to  remain  incomplete,  and  it  is  stUl  in  Titian's 
hands. 

Another  work,  brought  to  a  state  of  considerable  advance* 

ment,  but  not  finished,  is  Our  Saviour  appearing  to  Mary 

Magdalen  in  the  Garden  ;  the  figures  are  of  the  size  of  life, 

as  are  those  of  another  of  equal  size  where  Christ  is  placed 

in  the  Sepulchre,  while  the  Madonna  and  the  other  Maries 

stand  around :  and  among  other  good  things  to  be  seen  in 

Ms  house  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  with,  as  it  is  said,  a 

portrait  of  himself,  finished  four  years  since,  and  which  is 

▼ery  beautiful  and  natural.f     There  is,  likewise,  a  figure  of 

San  Paolo  reading,  a  half-length  figure,  which  is  so  fine  that 

^t  may  well  be  that  same  which  was  filled  with  the  Holy 

Spirit.     All  these  works,  with  many  others  which  I  omit,  to 

avoid  prolixity,  have  been  executed  up  to  the  present  age  of 

our  artist,  which  is  above  seventy-six  years.  Titian  has  been 

always  healthy  and  happy ;  he  has  been  favoured  beyond  the 

lot  of  most  men,  and  has  received  from  Heaven  only  favours 

and  blessings.     In  his  house  he  has  been  visited  by  whatever' 

Princes,  Literati,  or  men  of  distinction  have  gone  to  or  dwelf 

•  They  were  destroyed  by  fire,— Ed.  Flor,,  1832-8. 
"I*  Now  among  the  portraits  of  painters  in  th»  Uffizj. 
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in  Yenice ;  for,  to  saj  nothing  of  his  excdQence  in  art,  he 
has  always  distinguished  himself  bj  courtesy,  goodnesa^  and 
rectitude. 

Titian  has  had  some  rivals  in  Venice,  but  not  of  any  great 
ability,  wherefore  he  has  easily  overcome  them  by  the  gape- 
riority  of  his  art ;  while  he  has  also  rendered  himsdf  accept- 
able to  the  gentlemen  of  the  city.  He  has  gained  a  fur 
amount  of  wealth,  his  labours  having  always  beoa  well  pud; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  worked  for  his  amuse- 
ment alone  during  these  latter  years,  that  he  might  not  have 
diminished  the  reputation  gained  in  his  best  days  by  worb 
of  inferior  merit,  performed  at  a  period  of  life  when  natoie 
tends  inevitably  to  decline,  and  consequent  imperfection. 

In  the  year  1566,  when  Vasari,  the  writer  of  the  present 
History,  was  at  Yenice,  he  went  to  visit  Titian,  as  one  who 
tvas  his  friend,  and  fotind  him,  although  then  very  old,  sbH 
-^th  the  pencils  in  his  hand  and  painting  busily.  Great 
pleasure  had  Yasari  in  beholding  his  works  and  in  convers- 
ing with  the  master.  Titian  then  made  known  to  Giorgi(^ 
Messer  6ian  Maria  Yerdezzotti,  a  young  Yenetian  gentlemaa 
of  great  ability,  the  Mend  of  Titian,  and  a  man  well  versed 
in  design  as  well  as  a  tolerable  colourist,  which  he  has 
proved  by  some  very  beautiful  Landscapes  from  his  own 
hand.  This  youth,  by  whom  Titian  is  loved  and  revered  as 
a  father,  has  two  figures  painted  in  oil  within  two  niches  by 
that  artist,  an  Apollo  and  a  Diana  that  is  to  say. 

It  may  be  affirmed  then,  that  Titian,  having  adoned 
Yenice,  or  rather  all  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
with  excellent  paintings,  well  merits  to  be  loved  and  re- 
spected by  artists,  and  in  many  things  to  be  admired  and 
imitated  dso,  as  one  who  has  produced,  and  is  producing^ 
Works  of  infinite  merit ;  nay,  such  as  must  endure  while  the 
memory  of  illustrious  men  shall  remain. 

Many  young  men  have  been  with  Titian  for  the  purposes 
of  learning  i  yet  the  number  of  those  who  maj  truly  cali 
themselves  his  disciples  is  not  great,  seeing  that  he  has  never 
given  much  instruction  j  yet  all  may  learn  more  or  less  from 
the  works  of  a  master,  once  they  have  acquired  the  power 
of  comprehending  them.  Among  those  about  Titian  mean- 
ivhile  was  a  certain  Giovanni,,  a  Fleming,*  who  became  a 

*  Johann  Calcar,  or  Galker.  See  Lanzi,  Sioria  PUioriem.  See  altf 
Bryan,  Diotionturji  qf  Painters  and  £lngrater9* 
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^ood  master,  whether  for  large  or  small  figures,  and  in  por- 
raits  was  most  admirable,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  works  at 
.Naples,  where  he  lived  for  some  time,  and  where  he  ulti- 
natelj  died.     By  his  hand,  and  they  must  do  him  honour  to 
ill  time,  were  the  designs  for  anatomical  studies  which  the 
most  admirahle  Andrea  Yessalio  caused  to  be  engraved  on 
copper  and  published  with  his  works.*    But  the  artist  who 
has  most  successfully  imitated  Titian,  was  Paris  Bordone ; 
who,  bom  in  Treviso,  pf  parents,  one  a  Trevisano,  the  other 
a  Venetian,  was  taken,  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  certain  of  his 
mother's  kindred  in  Venice.     Here,  having  studied  grammar 
and  beconie  an  excellent  musician,  he  was  sent  to  Titian,  but 
did  not  spend  many  years  with  that  master,  whom  he  per- 
ceived to  have  but  little  disposition  to  instruct  his  disciples, 
even  though   entreated  by  them  to  do  so,  and  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  patience  and  good  conduct  of  those  young  men. 
Bordone  resolved  to  leave  him  therefore,  but  grieving  much 
that  Griorgione  was  no  longer  alive  at  that  time,  the  manner 
of  the  latter  pleasing  him  greatly ;  as  did  still  more  his 
Teputation  of  being  an  excellent  and  affectionate  teacher  to 
all  who  desired  to  learn  from  him*     Since  he  could  not  do 
better,  therefore,  Bordone  set  himself  to  imitate  the  manner 
of  Griorgione  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  by  earnest 
labour  in  the  copying  of  his  works,  he  rendered  himself  so 
good  an  artist  that  he  obtained  an  excellent  reputation.     He 
was  thus  only  eighteen  when  he  received  the  commission  for 
painting  a  picture  in  the  Church  of  San  Niccolb,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Minorite  Friars  ;  but  Titian,  having  heard  this, 
contrived  by  means  of  friends  and  favours  to  get  it  out  of 
^a  hands,  perhaps  to  prevent  his  giving  proof  of  his  ability 
at  80  early  a  period;  perhaps,  also,  induced  by  the  love  of 
gam. 

Paris  was  subsequently  invited  to  Vicenza,  there  to  paint 

*  Tfai«  great  anatomist  was  born  at  Bnusels.  He  was  condemned  to 
^^h  for  having  opened  the  body  of  a  Spaniard  whom  he  affirmed  to 
Aave  been  dead,  but  who  is  said  to  have  only  appeared  to  be  so.  The  crime 
^  bowever,  not  fully  proved,  and  his  sentence  was  commuted  by  the 
intervention  of  Philip  II.,  for  a  pilgrimage  t^  the  Holy  Land.  On  h^ 
'^^  from  this  journey,  Yessalio  was  shipwrecked,  and  died  ot  hunger  on 
^  ^esert  part  of  the  island  of  Zante,  in  the  year  1564.  His  portrait. 
Panted  by  Titian,  is  in  fhe  Pitti  Palace,  and  his  magnificeiit  work,  De 
^*^|"AAt  corporU  fitbrica,  (some  of  the  plates  in  which  are  said  to  have 
°^^  designed  by  XitiioO  wiU  doubtless  be  known  to  many  of  our  readeif. 
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a  Story  in  fresco,  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Piazza  ifhere  the 
courts  are  held.  This  commission  he  accepted  willingly, 
although  Titian  had  himself  painted  a  picture  representiD^ 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  that  place ;  and  haying  executed 
a  story  of  Noah  and  his  Sons,  Paris  was  consideiied  to  bare 
acquitted  himself  extremely  well,  both  as  regarded  design 
and  execution,  insomuch  that  the  work,  being  no  less  bean- 
^tiful  than  that  of  Titian,  both  are  considered  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  truth  to  be  by  the  same  hand.* 

Having  returned  to  Venice,  Bordone  painted  certain  nndf 
figures  at  the  foot  of  the  Rial  to ;  and,  after  this  proof  of  faL< 
ability,  he  was  employed  to  decorate  the  Fagades  of  manT 
Tiouses  in  Venice.  He  was  then  invited  to  Treviso^  wheie 
he  also  executed  numerous  Ea^^ades  and  other  works,  more 
particularly  Portraits.  Among  these  was  that  of  the  illQa- 
trious  Messer  Alberto  Unigo,  with  those  of  Messer  Afarco 
Serravalle,  Messer  Francesco  da  Quer,  the  Canon  Rovere, 
and  Monsignore  Alberti.  In  the  Cathedral  of  that  citjr  be 
painted  a  picture  at  the  request  of  the  Signor  Vicar ;  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  represents  the  Birth  of 
Christ.  This  being  completed,  he  painted  a  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord  in  like  manner.  In  the  Church  of  San  Erancesco 
he  painted  a  picture  for  the  Cavaliere  Rovere,  with  another 
in  San  Girolamo,  and  one  in  Ognissanti,  exhibiting  varied 
heads  of  Saints,  male  and  female.  These  are  all  beautifol, 
and  display  much  variety  in  the  attitudes  and  vestmentif 
There  is  also  a  picture,  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  in  the  Church 
of  San  Lorenzo  ;  and  in  San  Polo  he  painted  three  chapels •' 
in  the  principal  of  these  he  represented  the  Resurrection  of 
.  Christ  ;  the  figures  are  as  large  as  life,  and  are  accompanied 
by  a  vast  number  of  Angels.  In  the  second  chapel  he 
painted  Saints  with  Angels  around  them  ;  and  in  the  third, 
is  Our  Saviour  Christ  in  the  air  with  Our  Lady,  who  pre- 
sents San  Domenico  to  her  Divine  Son.  All  these  works 
have  made  Bordone  known  as  an  able  painter,  and  a  citizen 
firmly  attached  to  his  native  place. 

In  Venice,  where   he  has  almost  always  lived,  he  has 
executed  numerous  works  at  various  times;  but  the  oosi 


*  These  works  have  both  perished. — Bottari, 
i<  This  story  is  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  as  is  that  of  th0  Hihtf' 
man  mentioned  below.    See  Zanotto,  La  PinaooUoa  VengUu 
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beautiful  and. most  praiseworthy  performance  ever  executed 

by  Sordone,  was  a  Story  in  the  Scuola  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 

T*olo,  in  which  the  Fisherman  presents  St.  Mark's  ring  to 

the  Signoria  of  Venice.     We  have  here  a  building  beautifully 

painted  in  perspective,  around  which  are  seated  the  Sena« 

tors,   with   the   Doge ;  many  of  the  heads  being  portraits 

from  life,  of  great  animation,  and  admirably  executed.     The 

beauty  of  this  work,  so  well  painted  in  fresco,  caused  Bordone 

to  be  employed  by  many  gentlemen,  and  he  executed  numerous 

pictures  in  the  great  Palace  of  the  Foscari,  near  St.  Barnabas; 

among  others,  a  figure  of  Christ  descended  to  the  Gates  of 

Hell,  whence  he  is  delivering  the  Holy  Fathers ;  a  picture 

considered  to  display  great  merit.     In  the  Church  of  St. 

Job,  at  the  Canid  Beio,  Bordone  painted  a  very  beautiful 

picture ;  and  at  San  Giovanni  he  executed  another,  with  one 

in  each  of  the  Churches  of  Santa  Maria  della  Celeste,  and 

Santa  Marina. 

But  knowing  that  he  who  would  succeed  in  Venice  must 
pay  great  court  to  one  and  another,  Paris,  who  was  a  man  of 
reserved  habits,  and  had  no  taste  for  certain  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  he  saw  to  prevail  around  him,  resolved  to 
accept  whatever  should  be  offered  to  him  in  other  places,  and  to 
take  what  Fortune  might  give,  without  being  obliged  to  go  beg- 
ging for  employment.   He  therefore  seized  an  occasion  which 
presented  itself,  and  in  1538  went  to  France,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  King  Francis,  and  painted  numerous  Portraits 
of  Ladies  for  that  Monarch,  with  other  pictures  of  different 
kinds.     At  the  same  time  he  executed  a  singularly  beautiful 
Church  picture,  for  the  high  ecclesiastic,  Monsignore  de 
Guise,  with  one  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  for  his  chamber.     For 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  he  painted  the  JScce  Homoy  with  a 
Jupiter  and  lo,  and  many  other  works.     Paris  likewise  sent 
the   King  of  Poland  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  a  Nymph, 
which  was  considered  a  very  fine  one.     Two  others  which  he 
despatched  to  Flanders,  were  also  reputed  to  be  most  beau- 
tiful.    One  of  these  represented  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
Hermitage,  accompanied  by  Angels  ;  the  other  was  a  Diana 
bathing  with  her  Nymphs ;  both  of  which  our  artist  painted 
by  commission  from  the  Milanese  Candiano,  physician  to  the 
Queen  Maria,  who  intended  them  as  presents  for  her  High- 
ness. 
At  Augsburg,  Paris  Bordone  undertook  works  of  great 
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importance,  for  the  Fugger  Palace ;  the  payment  for  tbese 
was  three  thousand  crowns ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  ezecsted 
a  large  and  beautiful  picture,  wherein  he  exemplified  ail  the 
five  rules  of  architecture,  in  a  building  painted  in  perspectiTe, 
for  the  Priners,  who  are  great  men  in  that  place^  and  for 
whom  he  also  painted  a  cabinet  picture,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cardinal  of  Augsburg.*    At  St.  Augustine, 
in  Crema,  this  artist  painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  portrait  of  the  Signor  Giulio  Manfrone,  who  is  fiafly 
armed,  and  represents  St.  George.     The  same  painter  has 
executed  many  works,  which  are  much  praised  at  Civitale  di 
Belluno,  more  particularly  a  figure  of  Santa  Maria,  and  one 
of  St.  Joseph,  which  are  greatly  admired.     He  sent  the 
Portrait  of  Signor  Ottaviano  Grimaldo,  the  size  of  life,  to 
Genoa,  with  a  picture  of  the  same  size,  representing  a  female 
figure. 

Proceeding  at  a  later  period  to  Milan,  Bordone  painted  a 
picture  for  the  Church  of  San  Celso  in  that  city ;  it  represents 
certain  figures  in  the  air,  with  a  most  beautiful  kuidscape 
beneath  them.    This  he  is  said  to  have  done  at  the  request 
of  the  Signor  Carlo  da  Roma,  in  whose  Palace  he  also  painted 
two  large  pictures  in  oil;  the  first  representing  Mars  and 
Venus  in  the  net  of  Yulcan;  the  second.  King  David  looking 
at  Bathsheba,  who  with  her  Maids  is  bathing  at  the  fountain. 
He  also  painted  the  Portrait  of  the  Signor  Carlo,  with  the 
likeness  of  his  Consort,  the  Signora  Paula  Yisconti,  and 
some  Landscapes ;  these  last  are  of  no  great  size,  bat  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.     About  the  same  time  oar  artist 
painted  several  of  Ovid's  Fables,  for  the  Marquis  Astorga, 
by  whom  these  pictures  were  taken  into  Spain ;  he  also 
executed  many  works  for  the  Signor  Tommaso  Marini,  boi 
these  require  no  further  mention.     This  then  shall  suffice 
me  to  say  of  Paris  Bordone,  who  being  now  seventy-fiw 
years  old,t  lives  quietly  in  his  own  house,  working  onlj  at 
the  request  of  princes,  or  others  of  his  friends,  avoiding  all 
rivalry,  and  those  vain  ambitions  which  do  but  disturb  the 
repose  of  man,  and  seeking,  as  he  says,  to  avoid  having  the 
serene  tranquillity  of  his  life  invaded  by  those  who,  proceeding 
by  dubious  paths,  do  not  seek  truth,  but  rather  miilignity,  and 
are  totaUy  devoid  of  charitable  purpose.     He,  on  the  contraiji 

*  None  of  these  works  can  now  be  found  in  Augsbuiv. 

f  It  was  at  this  age  that  Bordone  died,  according  to  Sidolfi,  Fi(r,  fte. 
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c^ustotiaed  to  a  simple  and  upright  life,  desires  no  contention 

nth  the  subtleties  and  craft  of  those  who  proceed  less  openly. 

Chis  master  has  lately  executed  a  singularly  beautiful  picture 

or  the  Duchess  of  Savoy ;  it  represents  Venus  and  Cupid, 

deeping  under  the  guard  of  a  servitor,  and  is  so  admirably 

executed,  that  words  do  not  enable  me  to  praise  it  sufficiently. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  that  the  art  of  Mosaic, 

almost  abandoned  in  all  other  place,  is  encouraged  and  kept 

in  life  by   the  most  Serene  Senate  of  Venice,  and  of  this 

Titian  has  been  the  principal  cause ;  seeing  that  so  far  as  in 

him  lies,  he  has  ever  laboured  to  promote  the  exercise  thereof, 

and  to   procure  respectable   remuneration   for  those  who 

practise  the  art     Vwous  works  have  thus  been  undertaken 

in  the  Church  of  San  Marco,  the  old  Mosaics  having  been 

almost  wholly  restored,  and  this  mode  of  delineation  being 

now  brought  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 

exhibits    coni^quently  a  very  di£ferent   aspect   from   that 

displayed  in  Florenqe  and  Rome,  at  the  time  of  Giotto, 

AlessQ    Baldovinetti,   the    Ghirlandai,   or  the  Miniaturist 

Gherardo,     All  that  has  been  done  in  Venice  has  been 

executed  ^ter  the  designs  of  Titian  and  other  excellent 

l^ainters,  who  have  made  coloured  Cartoons  for  the  same ; 

thus  the  works  t^re  brought  to  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  in 

the  portjco  of  San  Marco,  where  there  is  a  Judgpient  of 

Momon,  so  beautiful  that  it  could  scarcely  be  eipecuted  more 

delicately  with  the  pencil  and  colours.*   In  the  sime  place  is 

the  Genealogical  Tree  of  Our  Lady,  by  Ludovico  Bosso ;  the 

Sibyls  and  Prophets  are  admirably  represented  in  this  work, 

which  is  carefully  conjoined,  and  displays  excellent  relief, 

But  in  the  art  of  Mosaic  there  are  none  who  h^ve  distin- 

goifihed  the^^elves  tudre  highly  in  our  times  than  have 

Valerio  and  Vincenzio  Zuccheri,  natives  of  Treviso,t  many 

stories  by  whom  may  be  seen  in  San  Marco ;  those  from  the 

Apocalypse  may  more  particularly  be  specified:  in  this  work 

the  four  Evangelists,  under  the  form  of  various  animals,  are 

seen  to  surround  the  Throve  of  God ;  the  Seven  Candler 

*  For  details  respecting  these  works,  our  readers  may  advantageously 
Ponsult  the  learned  Zanetti,  Delia  Pittura  VenezUnna,  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon  is  by  Vincenzio  Bianchini. 

t  According  to  Federici,  these  brothers^  more  correctly  called  Zuccati, 
vere  not  of  Treviso  but  Da  Ponte,  and  the  name  of  the  one  was  np^ 
Vinoeniio,  bat  Francesco.    See  Memorie  Trevisane, 
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Sticks,  and  other  things,  are  also  represented  so  adminblj 
well,  that  to  him  who  looks  at  them  from  helow,  thej  tppear 
to  be  paintings  in  oil.     There  are  besides  numerous  smill 
pictures  by  those  artists,  and  these  are  filled  with  figoies 
which  look — I  do  not  say  like  paintings  onlj — ^bot  fike 
miniatures,  and  yet  they  are  made  of  stones  joined  together. 
There  are  portraits,  moreover,  of  various  personages ;  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  that  is  to  say,   with   Ferdinand  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Empire,  Maxiniilian,  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  now  Emperor,  the  most  tHustrioas  Cardbsl 
Bembo,  the  glory  of  our  age,*  and  the  Magnifico    ...  til 
executed  so  carefully,  with  so  much  harmony,  so  admirable 
a  distribution  of  light  and  shadow,  and  such  exquisite  tints 
of  the  camatians  (to  say  nothing  of  other  qualities),  that  no 
better  or  more  perfect  works  of  the  kind  could  possibly  he 
conceived. 

Bartolommeo  Bozzato  has  also  worked  on  the  Chmch  of 
San  Marco  :  he  is  the  rival  of  the  Zuccheri,  and  has  a& 
quitted  himself  in  a  sufficiently  praiseworthy  manner ;  but 
^hat  which  has  most  effectually  contributed  to  the  success  d 
all  these  artists,  has  without  doubt  been  the  superintendence 
of  Titian,  with  the  designs  prepared  for  these  Mosaics  bj 
his  hand.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  and  others, 
who  have  been  disciples  of  Titian,  there  was  besides  a  oerHin 
Girolamo^t  of  whom  I  know  no  other  name  than  GirolaDO 
di  Tiziano.| 


THE  FLORENTINE  SCULPTOR,  JAGOPO  SANSOYINa 

[born  1477— dibd  1670.] 

The  family  of  the  Tatti  has  its  records  in  the  oommmtfl 
books  of  Florence,  and  that  from  so  early  a  period  as  the 
year  1300  ;  but  the  house  took  its  origin  from  Lucca,  one  of 

*  The  portrait  of  Bembo  is  in  the  Uffizj.    Vasari  calls  him  the  "^(tj 
of  our  age,*'  on  account  of  his  literaiy  distinction. 

JGirolamo  Dante. 
For  some  part  of  the  numerous  details  which  we  bad  proposed  to  add 
to  various  parts  of  this  Life,  our  readers  must  be  referred  to  Ridolfi ;  fiu 
&c.;  Zanotti,  Pinaeoteea  Veneta;  Zanetti,  Ddla  PUtura  VeneMmm;  sod 
the  other  authorities^  whose  names  alone  we  have  here  apace  to  iiidtcite» 
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:lie  most  noble  cities  of  Tuscany  ;  always  remarkable  for 
icti  ve  and  honourable  men :  this  house  of  Tatti  was  most  espe-< 
^ially  favoured  by  that  of  Medici^  and  from  the  Tatti  family 
iescended  that  Jacopo  of  whom  we  are  now  to  write.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Antonio,  a  very  estimable  person,  and  of  Fran-i 
cesca  hid  wife,  who  gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  month  of 
January,  1 477**  In  his  first  years  the  boy  was  sent,  as  is 
visual,  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  wherein  he  dis** 
played  much  intelligence  :  he  soon  began  to  study  drawing 
of  himself,  and  gave  evidence,  in  a  certain  sort,  that  nature 
had  disposed  him  to  the  study  of  design  rather  than  that  of 
letters,  since  he  went  very  reluctantly  to  school,  and  was 
most  unwilling  to  undertake  the  difficult  acquirement  of 
grammar. 

His  mother,  whom  he  strongly  resembled,  perceiving  this, 
and  desiring  to  aid  his  genius,  caused  him  to  be  secretly 
taught    drawing,   with    the    intention    of   making    him    a 
Bculptor,  perhaps  in  emulation  of  the  rising  glory  of  Michel- 
agnolo  Buonarroto,  then  very  young.     She  may,  perhaps, 
have  also  thought  it  a  favourable  augury  that  the  latter  and 
her  son  Jacopo  were  both  born  in  the  same  street,  the  Yia 
Santa  Maria  namely,  which  is  near  the  Via  Ghibellina.   But 
the  boy  was  meanwhile  on  the  point  of  being  devoted  to 
trade,  which  he  liked  even  less  than  grammar,  and  he  opposed 
himself  in  such  sort  to  this  purpose,  that  his  father  ulti- 
mately permitted  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination. 

At  that  time  there  had  come  to  Florence  the  sculptor, 
Andrea  Contucci,  of  Monte  Sansovino,  a  place  near  Arezzo, 
much  talked  of  in  our  days  as  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Julius 
III.  Slaving  acquired  a  great  name  in  Spain  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  Contucci  was  the  best  sculptor  and  architect,  after 
Michelagnolo,  then  known  to  our  Art :  he  was  then  occupied 
with  the  execution  of  two  figures  in  marble  ;  and  with  him 
Jacopo  was  placed  that  he  might  study  the  art  of  the  sculptor. 
Andrea  soon  perceived  that  the  young  man  promised  to  be- 
come very  eminent,  and  neglected  no  precaution  calculated  to 
render  him  worthy  of  being  known  as  his  disciple ;  he  became 
much  attached  to  him  moreover,  and  being  as  much  loved 
by  Jacopo  in  return,  Contucci  taught  the  youth  with  much' 

*  Temanza,  Vlte  dei  piu  eelebrt  ArchUetti  e  Seuliori  Venexiani,  Bays 
1479,  but  the  date  given  by  Yaaari  is  proved,  by  reference  to  other  an^ 
(borities,  U>  be  the  correct  one* 
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i&ffection,  and  it  was  thus  soon  believed  that  the  diseiple 
Would  ultimately  equal  his  master,  nay  perhaps  snif  ass  hun. 
The  attachment  of  these  two  was  indeed  of  such  a  chancter 
that  being  almost  Uke  father  and  son,  Jacopo  was  no  Iwiger 
called  De'  Tatti,  but  Sansovino,  and  as  he  was  then  named, 
so  is  he  now  and  ever  will  be  called. 

When  Jacopo  began  to  exercise  his  art  he  was  so  powe^ 
fully  aided  by  Nature,  that  although  he  was  not  particukiif 
studious,  nor  very  diligent  in  his  work,  yet  in  whatever  he 
did  there  was  a  grace  and  facility,  with  a  certain  ease^  which 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the  artbts,  seeing  thst 
every  draught,  sketch,  or  outline  of  his,  displayed  a  boldness 
and  animation  whibh  it  has  been  given  to  but  few  among  the 
sculptors  to  possess.  The  intercourse  and  friendship  sab- 
sisting  in  their  childhood  between  Jacopo  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  was  also  very  useful  to  them  both ;  pursuing  the  same 
manner  in  design,  they  exhibited  a  similar  grace  in  ex- 
ecution, the  one  in  painting,  the  other  in  sculpture ;  and  as 
they  frequently  conferred  together  on  the  difficulties  of  Ait, 
Jacopo  meanwhile  making  models  for  Andrea,  they  assisted 
each  other  greatly.  And  that  this  is  true  we  have  proof  in 
the  picture  of  San  Francesco,  executed  for  the  Nuns  of  the 
Via  Pentolini,  and  in  a  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  which 
was  taken  from  an  exquisite  mould  in  terrOy  which  Sanso- 
vino made  in  those  days,  in  competition  with  Baocio  da  Mon- 
telupo. 

For  it  chanced  that  at  this  time  the  Guild  of  Porta  Santa 
Maria  ^^ras  about  to  have  a  statue  in  bronze,  cast  for  a  niche 
of  Or  San  Michele,  which  is  opposite  to  the  Wool-Shearers : 
but  although  Jacopo* s  model  was  the  more  beautiful,  jet 
Montelupo,  as  being  an  older  master,  obtained  the  com- 
mission. This  model,  which  is  a  most  exquisite  one,  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Nanni  Unghero.  Sansovino 
was  then  the  friend  of  Nanni,  for  whom  he  prepm«d  the 
large  models  in  clay,  of  Angels  iii  the  form  of  diildren,  with 
one  for  a  figure  of  San  Niccolo,  of  Tolentino,  which  were 
afterwards  carved  in  wood,  with  the  aid  of  Sansovino ;  all 
these  figures  being  of  the  size  of  life.  They  were  placed  in 
the  Chapel  of  San  Niccolo,  in  the  Church  of  Santo  Spiiita 
Becoming  known,  by  the  productions  here  enumerated,  to 
all  the  Florentine  artists,  and  being  considered  a  young 
man  of  great  genius  and  excellent  character,  Jacopo^  to  his 
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infinite  deligbt,  was  taken  to .  Borne  bj  Giuliano  da  San 
Gallo^  architect  of  Pope  Julius  IL,  when  the  statues  of  the 
Belvedere  attracting  him  beyond  measure,  he  set  himself  to 
copy  the  same.     Now  Bramante,  who  was  also  architect  to 
Pope  Julius,  holding  the  first  place,  and  having  rooms  in  the 
Belvedere,  chanced  to  see  the  designs  of  Jacopo,  with  a 
nude  figure  of  clay,  in  a  recumbent  attitude,  holding  a  vase 
for  inky  which  he  had  also  made  ;  and  these  things  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  began  to  favour  the  youth,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  a  large  copy  in  wax,  of  the  Laocoon,  which  he 
was  also  having  copied  by  other  artists,  intending  to  cast  it 
in    bronze.      These    artists    were    Zaccheria    Zacchi,*    of 
Yolterra,  the  Spaniard,  Alonzo  Berughetta,  and  Yecchio,  of 
Bologna.     When  all  had  completed  their  work,  Bramante 
showed  the  models  to  Raffaello  Sanzio  of  Urbino,  inquiring 
of  him  which  he  thought  the  best.     It  was  then  judged  by 
BafiTaello  that  Sansovino  had  greatly  surpassed  the  others  ; 
wherefore,  by  the  advice  of  Domenico,  Cardinal  Grimani, 
Bramante  was  commanded  to  have  the  model  of  Jacopo  cast 
in  bronze.     The  mould  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  the 
metal,  being  cast,  succeeded  to  peifection;  being  then  polished, 
the  group  was  given  to  the  Cardinal,  who  valued  it  all  his 
life  no  less  than  the  antique,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
it  as  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  most  Serene  Signoria 
of  Venice,  by  whom,  after  it  had  been  kept  for  some  years 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  it  was  finally  given  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  it  to  France,  in  the  year 
1534.     While  Sansovino  was  thus  daily  acquiring  reputation 
in  Rome,  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  who  had  kept  him  in  his 
own  house  in  the  Borgo  Yecchio,  fell  ill,  and  leaving  Rome, 
was  taken  in  a  litter  to  Florence,  for  change  of  air.     There- 
upon Bramante  found  a  dwelling  for  Jacopo,  still  in  the 
Borgo  Yecchio  ;    but  in  the  Palace   of   Domenico    della 
Revere,  Cardinal  of  San  Clemente,  where  Pietro  Perugino 
was  at  that  time  bdging,  he  being  engaged  with  the  paint- 
I  ing  of  a^  ceiling,  for  Pope  Julius,  in  a  room  of  the  Torre 
I  Borgia. 

There,  Pietro  having  remarked  the  fine  manner  of  San- 
BovinO)  caused  him  to  prepare  numerous  models  in  wax  for 
his  use;  among  the  rest  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in 
full  relief  with  many  figures,  the  ladders  used  for  the  depo- 

*  Temauza  calU  this  artist  Zari. 
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0ition,  and  other  things;  a  very  beautiful  work  it  was.  AH 
these  models  were  afterwards  collected  by  Messer  GioTVui 
Graddi,  and  they  are  now  in  his  house  on  the  Piazza  of  the 
Madonna  in  Florence.*  Sansovino  then  became  known  to 
the  Cortonese  painter,  Maestro  Luca  Signorelli ;  to  Bnunan* 
tino  da  Milano;  Bernardino  Pinturicchio;  Cesare  CesaruuM^ 
who  was  at  that  time  in  high  repute  for  his  Comnoientaries  oa 
Yitruvius;  and  to  many  other  persons  of  genius  and  renown 
flourishing  at  that  period.  Bramante  then  desired  that  San- 
sovino should  be  presented  to  Pope  Julius,  and  commissioiied 
him  to  restore  certain  works  of  antiquity,  which  he  did  witk 
so  much  care  and  grace  that  His  Holiness^  and  all  who 
beheld  them,  considered  it  impossible  that  they  could  have 
been  done  better. 

Stimulated  by  the  praises  he  received,  and  eager  to  sorpan 
his  previous  performances,  Sansovino  then  devoted  himself 
80  zealously  to  his  studies  that,  l)eing  of  a  somewhat  deUcate 
constitution,  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Florence  for  the  saving  of  his  life ;  happUy,  how- 
ever, his  native  air,  the  aid  of  youth,  and  the  cares  of  his 
physicians,  quickly  restored  him  to  health.  Now,  Messer 
Piero  Pitti  was  then  desirous  of  having  a  Madonna  in  marble 
executed  for  that  front  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  in  Florence, 
where  the  clock  is,  and  as  there  were  many  able  young 
artists  as  well  as  old  masters  then  in  Florence,  he  thought 
the  work  ought  to  be  given  to  him  who  should  make  the  best 
model.  He  consequently  had  one  prepared  by  Baodo  da 
Montelupo,  another  by  Zaccheria  Zacchi,  of  Yolterra,  who 
had  also  returned  that  same  year  to  Florence,  with  one  by 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  a  fourth  by  Sansovino.  They  were 
then  compared  ;  when  Lorenzo  Credi,  an  excellent  painter  as 
well  as  a  man  of  much  judgment  and  goodness,  declared  the 
honour  and  the  commission  to  belong  of  right  to  Sansovino, 
an  opinion  wherein  the  other  judges,  artists,  and  all  who 
understood  the  matter  fully  concurred. 

But  although  the  work  was  adjudged  to  him  actjordingly, 
the  procuring  and  bringing  down  the  marbles  were  so  much 
delayed  by  the  envy  and  malicious  contrivances  of  Averardo 
da  Filicaja,  who  greatly  favoured  Bandinello  and  detested 

*  Tn  the  year  1766,  the  Deposition  came  into  the  possesion  of  cxir 
comitryman,  Ignatius  Hugford,  but  its  ultimate  fiite  is  not  known  to  tiM 
]>resent  writer. 
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Sansovino ;  that  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  these  delays, 
was  ordered  meanwhile  to  execute  one  of  the  large  figures  of 
the  Apostles  in  marhle,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Eiore.     He  therefore  made  the  model  of 
a  San  Jacopo  (of  which,  when  it  was  finished,  Messer  Bindo 
AltoTiti  took  possession ;)  and,  working  with  all  diligence,  he 
conducted  the  Statue  very  successfully  to  completion.     An 
admirable  figure  it  is,  showing  in  every  part  the  patient 
study  with  which  it  has  been  executed ;  the  arms  and  hands 
are   clearly  and  finely   detached ;   the  draperies   are  well 
arranged,  and  the  whole  is  finished  with  so  much  art,  and 
exhibits  such  perfect  grace,  that  no  better  work  in  marble 
can  be  seen.*     And  here  Sansovino  showed  the  method  in 
which  draperies  should  be  executed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  detach  them  clearly  from  the  figure,  having  treated  these 
with  so  much  delicacy,  and  rendered  them  so  natural,  that  in 
some  parts  he  has  brought  the  marble  to  the  subtlety  of  tex- 
ture  usual  in  the  folds,  edges,  and  hems  of  the  real  vestment, 
a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  demanding  much  time,  skill, 
and  patience,  if  the  attempt  be  to  succeed  in  such  sort  as  to 
exhibit  the  perfection  of  art.     This  Statue  remained  in  the 
House  of  Works,  from  the  time  when  it  was  finished  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1566,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Fiore,  to  do  honour  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  Joanna  of  Austria,  wife  of  Don  Erancesco  de'  Medici, 
Prince  of  Florence  and  Siena.    It  is  considered  to  be  a  work 
of  extraordinary  merit,   a»  are  the  figures   of  the  other 
Apostles,  executed  by  different  masters  for  that  place,  as  we 
have  related  in  their  Lives. 

At  the  same  time  Sansovino  executed  for  Messer  Giovanni 
Gaddi,  a  Venus  on  a  Shell,  in  marble ;  this  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful figure,  as  was  the  model  for  the  same,  which  was  in 
the  house  of  Messer  Francesco  Montevarchi,  but  was  destroyed 
in  the  flood  of  1558.  Sansovino  executed  a  Boy  also  for 
Giovanni  Gaddi,  with  a  Swan,  which  was  as  beautiful  a  work 
as  could  be  made  of  marble ;  he  did  many  other  things  for 
the  same  person,  who  still  has  these  productions  in  his  house. 

*  This  admiiable  ttatue  has  been  accused  of  a  defect  in  the  right  leg, 
*'  but  this,"  remarks  Bottari,  '<  is  an  accident  caused  by  the  fracture  of  the 
rich  drapery,  which  originally  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  statue,  but  was 
accidentally  broken.  See  also  the  Riposo  of  Borghini,  who  has  success- 
iully  defended  Sansovino  against  his  critics. 
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Por  Messer  Bindo  Altoyiti  he  directed  the  constmctioD  fd 
a  most  costly  Chimney-piece,  in  macigno,  finely  carred  by 
Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  and  which  was  erected  in  his  booae 
at  Florence,  where  Sansovino  executed  a  Story  in  snoU 
figures  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  Frieze  of  that  chiniDey- 
piece;  representing  therein  the  God  Vulcan  and  other  heathen 
deitiesi,  all  of  great  beauty.  But  most  beautiful  of  all  were 
two  Boys  placed  on  the  summit  of  this  work,  and  supporting 
the  Arms  of  the  Altoviti  family ;  but  these  have  been  tskea 
away  by  the  Signer  Don  Luigi  di  Toledo  (who  now  dwdls  in 
the  house  of  Messer  Bindo,)  and  have  been  placed  on  a 
Fountain  in  Uie  garden,  which  Don  Luigi  possesses  behind 
the  Servite  Monastery. 

Two  other  Children  of  extraordinary  beauty,  also  in 
marble  and  by  the  hand  of  this  master,  are  in  the  hoose  of 
Giovan  Francesco  Ridolfi  ;  these  being  likewise  the  sup- 
porters of  an  Escutcheon  of  Arms.  The  Yfork&  here  de- 
scribed, caused  Sansovino  to  Ik  considered  a  most  excellent 
and  graceful  artist  by  all  Florence,  and  by  every  one  con- 
nected with  art ;  wherefore  Giovanni  Bartolini,  having  built 
a  house  in  the  Gualfonda,  requested  him  to  execute  a  Bacchus 
in  marble,  represented  by  a  youth  the  size  of  life ;  when,  the 
model  being  made  by  Sansovino,  was  found  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  Giovanni  having  supplied  him  with  the 
marble,  he  set  to  work  with  a  good  will,  that  gave  wings 
both  to  his  thoughts  and  hands.  But  the  figure  was  not 
hastily  done ;  on  the  contrary,  he  studied  it  with  the  most 
intense  care,  and  to  promote  the  perfection  of  the  form,  he 
set  himself  to  copy  the  figure  of  a  certain  disciple  of  hi^ 
called  Fippo  del  Fabbro,*  whom  he  kept  standing  naked  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

Having  completed  this  statue,  it  was  adjudged  to  be  the 
best  ever  executed  by  a  modem  master^  Sansovino  having 
overcome  a  difficulty  no  longer  attempted  ;  one  arm  of  the 

*  ''  The  Blacksmith's  Joe*'  that  is  to  say.  Of  this  poorbcj,  ovr  author, 
in  his  first  edition,  remarks  that  he  would  have  become  an  able  artist,  faot 
he  adds  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  this  long  remaining  unclothed 
during  cold  weather  or  the  severity  of  his  studies,  destroyed  his  health,  and 
disturbed  his  mind,  he  Was  perpetually  pladx^  himself  in  the  aUitnde  of 
the  Bacchus,  or  in  that  appropriate  to  other  statues,  in  which  he  woold 
stand  for  hours  togetheri  nlent  and  immoveable,  aa  if  he  were  in  fret  a 
statue.  In  this  contditioil  he  remauied,  with  few  intervals)  until  his  csil/ 
death. 
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figure  being  fully  detached  and  raised  in  the  air,  while  i^ 
Tazza,  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  marble,  is  held  aloft  in 
the  hand,  or  rather,  so  ddicate  and  subtle  is  the  work,  bj 
the  fingers,  whereon  it  is  so  lightly  poised,  that  they  scarcely 
appear  to  touch  it  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is,  besides,  so 
well  calculated  for  effect,  as  seen  on  all  sides,  it  is  so  niceljf 
balanced,  and  so  admirably  arranged ;  the  form  is  so  well  pro- 
portioned, the  limbs  are  so  finely  attached  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  whole  statue  is  so  exquisitely  finished,  that  while  looking 
at,  or  even  touching  it,  one  would  be  more  disposed  to  believe 
it  the  living  flesh  than  a  mere  piece  of  stone.  At  a  word, 
the  renown  this  work  has  obtained  is  not  in  any  way  more 
than,  or  even  equal  to,  its  due ;  it  was  visited  while  Giovanni 
lived,  with  the  utmost  admiration,  alike  by  natives  and 
strangers ;  but  Giovanni  being  dead,  his  brother  Gherardo 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  Cosimo,  who  keeps  it  in  his  apartments 
with  other  beautiful  statues.*  For  the  same  Giovanni,  San- 
sovino  made  a  Crucifix  in  wood,  which  is  now  in  the  house 
of  the  Bartolini  family^  With  many  works  by  the  ancients 
and  by  Michelagnolo* 

In  the  year  1514  rich  preparations  were  to  be  made  in 
Florence  for  the  arrival  of  Leo  X.  in  that  city,  when  the 
Signoria  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  gave  orclers  for  triumphal 
arches  of  wood,  which  were  to  be  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  For  many  of  these  Sansovino  made  the 
designs ;  and,  in  company  with  Andrea  del  Sarto^  he  under- 
took to  adorn  the  whole  fa9ade  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore; 
this  they  decorated  with  statues,  stories,  and  architectural 
ornaments  in  wood,  after  a  manner  which  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  have  retained,  instead  of  that  in  the  Teutonic 
manner  which  we  now  have.  I  say  nothing  of  the  canopies 
in  doth,  with  which,  on  the  festivals  of  San  Giovanni  and 
other  solemnities,  it  has  been  customary  to  cover  the  Piazza 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  and  that  of  San  Giovanni,  having 
spoken  of  them  sufficiently  elsewhere,  but  confine  myself  to 
the  remark,  that  beneath  this  canopy  Sansovino  decorated 
the  facade  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 

*  Now  in  the  western  corridor  of  the  UflSzj.  In  the  year  1762,  when 
the  building  was  partially  destroyed,  this  work  was  broken  to  pieces  by 
fire,  but  was  put  together  with  indescribable  care  and  patience  after  a 
cast  which  had  happily  been  made  fiom  it  just  befim  the  conflagratiun,  by 
the  painter,  G.  Xonballen. 
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double  columns,  rising  on  a  great  basement  on  every  ode^ 
with  large  niches  between  them,  wherein  were  figures  of  the 
Apostles  in  full  relief.     Above  these  were  stories  in  niezzo> 
rilievo,  having  the  appearance  of  bronze,  the  subjects  taka 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  some  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  house  of  the  Lanfredini  on  the  Lung'  Amo.     Ova  all 
Were  projecting  architraves,  friezes,  and  cornices,  with  varied 
and  beautiful  frontons.     In  the  angles  of  the  arches,  and 
beneath  them,  in  the  thickness  of  the  same,  were  beaotifbi 
stories  painted  in  chiaro-scuro  bj  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  the 
whole  work  was  such  that  when  Pope  Leo  saw  it,  he  declared 
it  to  be  a  pity  that  the  front  of  the  church,  as  erected  bj  the 
German  Arnolfo,  had  not  been  of  similar  character. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Sansovino  made  a  Horse,  formed  of 
clay  and  shearings  of  wool,  which  was  erected  on  a  pedestal 
of  masonry ;  the  animal  was  rearing,  and  beneath  him  hj 
&  figure  of  nine  braccia;  this  work  also  pleased  the  Pope 
greatly  by  its  power  and  boldness,  wherefore  Sansovino  was 
taken  by  Jacopo  Salviati  tQ  kiss  the  feet  of  His  Holiness^ 
who  received  him  very  kindly.  The  Pontiff  then  retumisg 
io  Florence  after  his  conference  with  King  Francis  L  at 
Bologna,  Sansovino  received  orders  to  construct  a  Triumphal 
Arch  at  the  gate  of  San  Gallo ;  and,  not  degenerating  finom 
his  former  self,  he  completed  it  as  he  had  done  the  •others, 
enriched  with  statues  and  pictures  finely  executed,  that  is 
fo  say,  and  beautiful  to  a  marvel. 

His  Holiness  having  afterwards  resolved  that  the  facade 
of  San  Lorenzo  should  be  constructed  in  marble,  Sansovino, 
while  Raffaello  and  Michelagnolo  were  expected  from  Rome, 
prepared  a  design  for  the  same  by  order  of  the  Pope,  who^ 
being  pleased  therewith,  caused  Baccio  d*Agnolo  to  make 
from  it  a  model  in  wood,  which  was  most  beautiful;  Buonar* 
roto  had  meanwhile  prepared  another,  and  was  commanded 
to  repair  with  Sansovino  to  Pietrasanta,  whei'e  the  two 
artists  found  marble  in  plenty ;  but  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port caused  the  loss  of  so  much  time  that  when  they  returned 
to  Florence,  the  Pope  had  gone  back  to  Rome.  They  both 
followed  him,  however,  with  their  models,  each  for  himself; 
but  when  Jacopo  arrived,  Michelagnolo  was  already  showing 
his  model  to  the  Pope  at  the  Torre  Borgia;  and  whereas  the 
former  had  expected  to  receive  the  commission  for  a  part  of 
the  statues,  at  least  under  Buonarroto,-who  had  given  biffl 
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reason  to  expect  as  much,  he  found  on  arriving  in  Rome 
that  Michelagnolo  was  determined  to  keep  all  for  himself. 
INTevertheless,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  journey 
for  nothing,  Sansovino  resolved  to  remain  in  Rome  for  the 
study  of  architecture  as  well  as  sculpture.  He  then  under- 
took the  execution  in  marble  of  a  Madonna  with  the  Divine 
Child  in  her  arms,  for  the  Florentine  Francesco  Martelli; 
this  group,  somewhat  larger  than  life  and  admirably  finished, 
was  placed  on  an  Altar  within  the  principal  door  of  the 
Church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance.* 
The  plaster  model  for  the  work,  Sansovino  gave  to  the  prior 
of  the  Salviati,  who  placed  it  in  a  chapel  of  his  piUace, 
beside  the  Piazza  of  San  Pietro  at  the  end  of  the  Borgo 
NuoYO.  No  long  time  afterwards  he  made  a  Statue  of  San 
Jacopo  in  marble,  four  braccia  high,  for  the  Altar  of  a 
Chapel  which  Cardinal  Alborense  had  built  in  the  Church 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Rome;  this  also,  which  is  in  a  very  grace- 
ful attitude  and  exhibits  infinite  judgment,  procured  the 
artist  a  great  increase  of  fame;  and  while  he  was  yet  engaged 
therewith,  he  received  the  commission  to  prepare  plans  and 
models  for  the  Church  of  San  Marcello,  which  belongs  to 
the  Servite  Monks :  this  Church  Sansovino  afterwards  erected, 
and  a  very  beautiful  structure  it  is. 

Continuing  to  be  employed  in  architecture,  Sansovino 
next  built  a  beautiful  Loggia  for  Messer  Marco  Cosci ;  this 
is  in  the  Flaminian  Way,  on  the  road  leading  from  Rome  to 
the  Pontemolle.  For  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  Crucified," 
which  belongs  to  the  Church  of  San  Marcello,  he  made  a 
Crucifix  in  wood,  to  be  carried  in  procession,  which  is  very 
graceful ;  and  for  Antonio  Cardinal  di  Monte  he  commenced 
a  large  building  at  his  Yigna  outside  Rome,  near  the  Acqua 
Vergine.  It  may  be  also,  that  a  Portrait  of  the  elder  Cardi- 
nal Monte,  which  is  now  over  a  door  in  the  Palace  of  Signer 
Fabiano  at  Monte  Sansovino,  is  by  his  hand.  He  built  a 
commodious  house  for  Messer  Luigi  Leoni,  with  a  palace  in 
Banchi,  which  belongs  to  the  Gaddi  family ;  this  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  Filippo  Strozzi;  it  is  handsome  and 
richly  decorated  as  well  as  very  commodious. 

Now  in  those  days  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  French 
had  each  built  churches  for  themselves  in  Rome,  wherein 
they  were  now  performing  the  offices,  when  the  Florentines, 

*  Still  in  the  church. 

VOL.   T.  BE 
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favoured  by  Leo  X.,  reqa^ted  permission  also  to  ered  s 

church.     Orders  being  given  by  the  Pope  according  to 

Ludovico  Capponi,  who  was  Consul  of  the  FIoreDtinefl^  it 

was  resolved  that  a  large  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Jdm  the 

Baptist,  should  be  constructed  behind  the  BaQcM,  at  theoom- 

mencement  of  the  Strada  Julia  on  the  shore  of  the  Tiber; 

and  this,  whether  for  size,  magnificence,  cost,  or  beauty  d 

design,  was  to  surpass  all  the  others.     For  that  work  Baf- 

faello  da  Urbino,  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  Baldassare  da  Siem, 

and  Sansovino  prepared  designs  in  competition;  and  the 

Pope  having  seen  all,  declared  that  of  Jacopo  the  bes^  lie 

having  made  a  tribune  at  each  angle  of  the  church,  with 

one  of  larger  size  in  the  centre,  resembling  that  in  the  plaa 

which  Sebastiano  Serlio  gives  in  the  second  book  <^  his 

work  on  Architecture.     In  this  opinion  all  the  heads  of  the 

undertaking  agreed  with  the  Pope,  Sansovino  received  muj 

proofs  of  favour,  and  the  foundations  for  a  portion  of  the 

church,  about  twenty-two  yards  in  length,  were  begun.  But 

there  was  not  space  enough  for  the  building,  more  espeeiallj 

as  it  was  determined  to  have  the  front  of   the  Church 

opposite  to  that  of  the  houses  in  the  Strada  Julia;  the 

builders  were  consequently  obliged  to  impinge   upon  the 

stream  of  the  Tiber  to  the  extent  of  full  fifteen   bracda, 

which  pleased  many,  all  the  more,  because  the  display  as 

well  as  cost  was  the  greater ;  it  was  therefore  commenced  as 

I  have  said,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  crowns*  was  spent 

thereon,  a  sum  for  which  they  might  have  erected  half  the 

walls  of  the  Church. 

The  works  were  proceeding  rapidly,  when  Sansovino  had 
a  fall,  which  injured  him  so  severely,  that  he  determined  to 
be  taken  to  Florence,  leaving  the  care  of  those  foundations 
to  Antonio  da  Sangallo.  But  no  long  time  afterwards,  the 
death  of  Pope  Leo  depriving  the  Florentines  of  so  great  a 
support  and  so  splendid  a  Prince^  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  works,  which  remained  suspended  during  the  PontiScale 
of  Adrian  VI.  Pope  Clement  afterwards  succeeding,  Sanso* 
vino  was  ordered  to  return,  and  the  Church  was  recommenced, 
with  the  original  designs.  At  the  same  time  our  artist 
undertook  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Cardinals  of 
Aragon  and  Agen ;  he  began  to  prepare  the  marbles^  and 

*  In  the  Life  of  Antonio  San  Gallo,  Vasari  has  said  «  12,000,*  bet  ;ht 
aboye  is  considered  more  likely  to  be  conect. 
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made  models  for  the  figures ;  all  Borne  was  indeed  then  being 
in  his  hands,  and  works  of  the  ntmost  importance  came  pouring 
in  upon  him  from  all  sides :  his  merits  had  been  acknowledged 
by  three  Pontiffs,  Pope  Leo  in  particular  having  given  him  a 
Knighthood  of  St.  Peter,  which  he,  fearing  he  should  die  in 
his  sickness,  had  s6ld.  But  it  now  pleased  Grod  to  punish 
that  citj,  and  abase  the  pride  of  the  Romans  ;  wherefore  it 
was  permitted,  that  on  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  Bourbon  should 
come  with  his  army,  and  all  "Rome  should  be  sacked  and 
given  up  to  fire  and  sword. 

This  ruin,  amidst  which  so  many  men  of  genius  came  to 
an  evil  end,  compelled  Sansovino,  to  his  infinite  loss,  to 
depart  from  the  city,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Venice,  whence 
he  proposed  to  repair  to  France,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  King.  But  halting  in  Venice,  to 
provide  himself  with  necessaries,  having  been  despoiled  of 
all,  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  a  true  friend  of  distinguished 
men,  was  told  that  he  was  there  and  desired  to  see  him ; 
the  rather  as  Cardinal  Grimani  had  given  him  to  understand 
that  Sansovino  would  be  just  the  person  they  wanted  to 
restore  the  Cupolas  of  San  Marco,  which  is  the  principal  Church 
of  the  Venetians,  seeing  that  they,  having  become  very  old, 
and  being,  moreover,  weak  in  the  basements,  and  not  weJl  put 
together,  were  cleft  in  many  parts,  and  threatened  with  absolute 
rain.  The  Doge  therefore  caused  our  artist  to  be  called,  and 
receiving  him  very  favourably,  after  many  conversations,  he 
gave  him  to  know  that  he  wished,  or  rather  entreated,  him  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  misfortune,  which  Sansovino  promised 
to  do.  Commencing  the  work  accordingly,  he  raised  scaffold 
ings  within  the  Cupola,  and,  after  much  toil,  contrived  to 
secure  the  whole  structure,  by  means  of  massive  beams,  well 
and  firmly  chained  together  by  strong  iron  bands ;  he  then 
added  curtains  of  wood-work  to  the  whole  fabric,  within  and 
without,  which  done,  he  raised  new  walls,  refounding  the 
piers  by  which  the  mass  was  supported,  and  so  fortifying  the 
entire  building  that  its  stability  was  assured  for  ever.  All 
Venice  stood  amazed  at  his  success,  and  the  Doge  was  per- 
fectly satisfied :  nay,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  that 
most  illustrious  Senate,  convinced  of  his  ability,  appointed 
Jacopo  Protomaster  of  the  Signori  Procuratori  of  San  Marco 
(the  highest  office  conferred  by  the  Signoria  on  its  architects 
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and  engineers),  assigning  to  him  the  house  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  just  died,  with  a  suitable  stipend. 

Having  entered  on  his  office,  Sansovino  began  to  fulfil  the 
duties  thereof  with  diligence ;  those  connected  with  the  books 
and  accounts  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  with  the  building,  giving 
his  most  earnest  care  to  the  details  of  that  employment,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  displaying  the  most  courteous  con- 
sideration for  the  Senators.     And  not  only  did  he  devote 
himself  zealously  to  whatever  could  promote  the  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  ornament  of  the  Churcl^  the  Piazza,  and  the 
whole  city,  to  an  extent  never  before  done  by  any  man  who 
bad  held  his  office ;  but  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  inventions, 
the  promptitude  of  his  actions,  and  the  prudence   of  his 
administration,  he  lessened  the  outlay   and  improved  the 
revenue,  so  that  the  Signoria  was  burdened  with  little  if 
any  expense.     Among  the  ameliorations  made  by  Jacopo, 
was  the  following: — ^La  the  year  1529,  there  were  butcheis' 
stalls  between  the  two  columns  of  the  Piazza,  vnth  a  number 
of  small  wooden  booths,  used  for  the  vilest  purposes,  and 
a  shame  as  well  as  deformity  to  the  place,  offending  the 
dignity  of  the  Palace  and  the  Piazza,  while  they  could  not 
but  disgust  all  strangers  who  made  their  entry  into  Venice, 
by  the  side  of  San  Giorgio. 

Sansovino,  therefore,  having  convinced  Andrea  Grritti  of 
the  excellence  of  his  plan,  caused  these  booths  and  stalls  to 
be  removed;  he  then  erected  the  butchers'  shops  where  they 
now  are,  and,  adding  to  these  certain  stalls  for  the  dealers  in 
vegetables,  he  increased  the  revenues  of  the  Procuranzia  by 
seven  hundred  ducats  yearly,  while  he  beautified  the  Fiaza 
and  the  city  by  the  same  act.  No  long  time  afterwards,  he 
observed  that  by  removing  one  house  in  the  Merceria  (near 
the  clock,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Rialto),  which  paid  a  rent 
of  twenty-six  ducats  only,  he  could  open  a  street  into  the  Spa- 
daria  by  which  the  value  of  the  houses  and  shops  all  around 
would  be  much  increased,  he  took  down  that  house  accord- 
ingly, thereby  adding  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  to  the 
income  of  the  Procuranzia.  He  built  the  Hostelry  of  the 
Pellegrino,  moreover,  on  the  same  site  with  another  on  the 
Campo  Rusolo;  and  these  together  brought  in  four  hundred 
ducats.  His  buildings  in  the  Pescaria  and  other  parts  of  the 
city,  houses  as  well  as  shops,  and  erected  at  various  tim^ 
were  also  of  the  utmost  utility;  and  altogether  the  Procnranzii 
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gained  by  means  of  Sansovino,  an  addition  of  no  less  than 
two  thousand  ducats  per  annum,  so  that  thej  might  well 
hold  him  in  esteem. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  our  artist  received  orders  from 
the  Procurators,  to  commence  the  rich  and  beautiful  Library, 
opposite  to  the  Public  Palace.  The  orders  of  architecture, 
Doric  and  Corinthian,  the  fine  carvings,  columns,  capitals, 
cornices,  half-length  figures,  and  other  decorations,  executed 
without  any  consideration  for  the  amount  of  cost,  all  con- 
tribute to  display  an  aggregate  of  beauty  which  renders  the 
building  a  marvel.*  The  stucco  work,  the  stories  which 
decorate  the  Halls,  the  rich  pavements,  the  staircases  adorned 
with  pictures  (as  has  been  related  in  the  Life  of  Battista 
Franco),  every  part,  at  a  word,  is  most  admirable  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rich  ornaments  which  give  majesty  and 
grandeur  to  the  principal  entrance;  and  all  prove  the  vast 
ability  of  Sansovino.  These  works  caused  a  notable  change 
in  the  mode  of  building  at  Venice;  for  whereas  it  was  before 
the  custom  for  houses  and  palaces  to  be  erected  all  after  one 
old  fashion,  without  any  variation,  either  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  site,  or  for  the  sake  of  convenience  ;  they  now 
began  to  build  with  new  designs,  a  better  manner,  and  some 
attention  to  the  ancient  rule  of  Yitruvius,  whether  as  re- 
garded their  public  or  private  constructions. 

But  returning  to  the  Library:  the  best  judges,  and  those 
who  have  visited  many  other  parts  of  the  worl^  declare  it  to 
be  without  an  equal. 

Sansovino  then  built  the  Palace  of  Messer  Giovanni  Del- 
fino :  it  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  beyond  the  Bialto,  and 
opposite  the  Riva  del  Perro :  the  cost  of  the  fabric  was 
thirty  thousand  ducats.  The  Palace  of  Messer  Leonardo 
Moro,  at  San  Girolamo,  also  of  great  cost,  and  much  re- 
sembling a  fortress,  is  in  likie  manner  by  Sansovino,  as  is 
that  of  Messer  Luigi  de'  Garzoni,  which  is  thirty  paces 
larger  in  every  direction  than  the  Exchange  of  the  Germans: 

*  The  vaulting  of  this  fabric  fell  in  while  it  vras  in  course  of  construe* 
tion,  when  the  &youred  architect  was  instantly  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  ducats,  and  deprived  of  his  title  of 
Protomaster.  It  is  true  that  the  Signoria,  finding  him  to  have  been  fiilsely 
accused,  released  him  at  once,  and  shut  up  his  accusers  in  his  place,  re- 
storing him  to  all  his  honours,  and  re-paying  nine  hundred  of  his  thousand 
ducat»  ;  but  such,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  by  many  an  instance,  was 
the  Venetian  justice — first  hang  your  man,  then  try  him. 
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it  lies  without  the  city,  at  Ponte  Casale  that  is,  and  has  tiie 
convenience  of  water  conducted  through  every  part  of  tlie 
building,  which  is  adorned  with  fine  figures,  by  iJie  hand  oT 
Sansovina  But  more  beautiful  than  all  is  the  Palace  oT 
Messer  Qiorgio  Comaro,  on  the  Grand  Canal :  it  surpaflBei 
all  the  others  in  majesty,  grandeur,  and  convenience ;  naj, 
is  reputed  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  residence  in 
Italy. 

Omitting  the  private  buildings  constructed  by  SansorinOi 
I  restrict  myself  to  recording  that  he  also  erected  tiie 
Scuola  and  Brotherhood  of  the  ACsericordia,  at  the  cost  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ducats :  an  immense  fabric 
it  is,  and,  when  completed,  will  be  the  most  superb  edifice  in 
Italy.  The  Church  of  Francesco  della  Yigna,  which  belongs 
to  the  Barefooted  Friars,  is  also  the  work  of  this  artist,  and 
a  very  great  and  important  one  ;  but  the  fa9ade  was  by 
another  master.*  The  Loggia  of  the  Corinthian  order 
erected  around  the  Campanile  of  San  Marco,  was  of  Sanso- 
vino's  design  :  it  has  a  rich  decoration  of  columns,  with  four 
niches,  wherein  are  four  beautiful  figures,  in  bronze^  some* 
what  less  than  life:  these  also,  with  various  figures  and 
stories  in  basso«rilievo,  are  by  the  hand  of  Jacopa  lliis 
Loggia  forms  a  beautiful  basement  to  the  Campanile,  which 
is  thirty-five  feet  wide  on  one  of  its  fronts,  and  that  is  about 
the  extent  of  Sansovino's  woHl  :  from  the  ground  to  the 
cornice,  where  are  the  windows  of  the  bdfry,  the  Campanile 
measures  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  from  the  cornice  to  the 
corridor  twenty-five.  The  dado  above  the  cornice  is  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  &om  the  platform  of  the 
corridor  to  the  obelisk  are  sixty  feet  On  the  obelisk  i» 
placed  the  small  quadrangular  basement,  which  supports  the 
figure  of  the  Angel,  it  stands  six  feet  l:dgh ;  and  the  Angd, 
which  turns  with  every  wind  is  ten  feet  high  ;  so  that  the 
entire  Bell-tower  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  high. 

But  one  of  the  richest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  imposm^ 
edifices  of  this  master  is  the  Zecca  (Mint)  of  Venice,  con- 
structed wholly  of  stone  and  iron, .  without  a  particle  of 
wood,  to  secure  it  from  the  danger  of  fire.  This  is  so  com 
modiously  arranged  within,  for  the  convenience  of  the  manj 
labourers  working  there,  that  in  the  whole  world  there  is 

*  ^  And  what  a  master  i"  exdaimi  an  Italian  commeDtator ;  ''no  Joi 
than  Falladio  himael£" 
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not  so  strong  or  so  well-ordered  a  treasury  as  that  of  Yenice. 
It  is  all  in  the  Rustic  order,  and  this,  not  having  been  previ- 
ously adopted  in  that  city,  caused  much  admiration  there. 
The  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  on  the  Lagunes,  is  also  by 
Sansovino  ;  a  graceful  and  pleasing  work.*  The  fa9ade  of 
San  Gimignano,  which  gives  splendour  to  the  Piazza,t  with 
that  of  San  Giuliano  in  the  Merceria,  are  both  by  that 
master,  as  is  the  rich  Tomb  of  Prince  Erancesco  Veniero. 
He  built  the  new  Vaults  at  the  Rialto  likewise  ;  and  the 
design  of  these  works  is  excellent,  furnishing  a  commodious 
market  to  the  peasantry  and  others  who  daily  flock  to  Yenice 
with  their  merchandise. 

At  the  Misericordia,  Sansovino  undertook  a  new  and 

renuirkable  construction  for  the  Trepoli ;  that  family  had  a 

large  Palace,   with  apartments  of  regal  splendour,  on  the 

Canal,  but  being  badly  founded  within  the  waters,  it  was 

feared  that  the  edifice  would  in  a  few  years  fall  to  the 

ground.     Sansovino  reconstructed  the  foundations,  however, 

with  immense  masses  of  stone,  gave  further  support  to  the 

house  itself   with  a  marvellous  system  of  piles,  and  the 

owners   now  inhabit  their  palace  with  the  most  perfect 

security.     Nor  have  these  numerous  fabrics  prevented  our 

Brtist  from  daily  producing,  for  his  recreation,  great  and 

beautiful  works  in  marble  and  bronze.     Over  the  Holy 

Water  Yase  belonging  to  the  monks  of  the  Ca  Grande,  for 

example,  he  has  placed  a  figure  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  in 

marble,  which  is  most  beautiful,  and  justly  extolled.    At  the 

Chapel  of  the  Santo,:^  in  Padua,  moreover,  there  is  a  beautiful 

stwy  in  marble,  representing  a  miracle  of  Sant'  Antonio,§ 

hy  his  hand :  it  is  in  mezzo-rilievo,  and  is  greatly  valued  by 

the  Pftdnans. 

For  the  entrance  to  the  Palazzo  of  San  Marco,  Sansovino 
is  now  preparing  two  colossal  figures  of  Neptune  and  Mars, 
to  signify  the  power  of  the  Republic,  both  by  land  and 
water.  They  are  seven  braccia  high,  and  promise  to  be 
very  beautiful.  He  has  ^executed  a  fine  statue  of  Hercules, 
for  the  Duke  of  Perrara ;  and  in  the  Church  of  San  Marco, 

*  Now  demoli«hed. — Ed  Venei. 

t  ^  This  chureh  abo  was  craellj  demoIiBhed  in  1807,  thereby  depriving 
^  Piazia  di  San  Marco  of  a  rich  ornament.'' — Ibid. 
I  St.  Anthony,  who  is  so  called  in  Padna,  par  excellence. 
S  See  Qcognara,  Stwria  delta  Sculiura  Modema,  torn.  ii. 
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there  are  six  stories  of  mezzo-rilievOy  in  bronze,  by  bis  bu^ 
Thej  are  one  braccio  high,  and  one  and  a  half  long :  tbe 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  Life  of  the  Evangelist ;  tiieyaie 
to  be  placed  around  a  pulpit,  and  are  greatly  admired  for 
their  variety.*     Over  the  door  of  the  same  Church  is  a  Mi- 
donna  in  marble,  also  by  Jacopo ;  it  is  the  size  of  Ufe,  and 
considered  very  beautifuL     The  bronze  door  of  the  Sftcristy 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  adorned  with  Stories  from  the  life 
of  Christ,  admirably  executed,!  are  in  like  manner  by  his 
hand ;  and  over  the  Gate  of  the  Arsenal  he  has  erected  a 
fine  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  ntarble,  with  the  Divine  Child  in 
her  arms.     All  these  works  have  not  only  adorned  the  dtj, 
but  have  daily  increased  the  renown  of  Sansovino ;  thej 
Iiave  furthermore  caused  him  to  receive  frequent  proofs  oi 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Signoria,  with 
gratifying  marks  of  their  liberality,  while  they  have  pro- 
cured him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  artists,  no  work  in 
sculpture  or  architecture  being  undertaken  in  his  time  at 
Venice  without  his  advice  and  concurrence. 

And  well  did  Sansovino  deserve  to  be  held  in  esteem  by 
the  Yenetians,  artists,  nobles,  and  people,  seeing  that  by  his 
knowledge  and  judgment  the  city  has  been,  so  to  saj, 
renewed,  while  he  has  taught  her  builders  the  true  science 
of  architecture,  as  I  have  said  before.  Three  beautiful 
statues  in  stucco,  by  Jacopo  Sansovino,  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  hands  of  his  son.  These  are  a  Laocoon,  a  Venus 
standing  upright,  and  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  Angels. 
They  are  the  most  beautiful  figures  to  be  found  in  Venice. 
This  son  has  also  sixty  designs  for  Churches  and  other 
buildings,  all  of  Sansovino's  invention,  and  so  beautiful  that 
since  the  time  of  the  ancients  nothing  better  has  been  seen, 
or  even  imagined.  I  hear  that  their  owner  is  about  to  give 
tliem  to  the  world,  and  has  already  caused  some  portions  of 
them  to  be  engraved,  together  with  plates  of  some  of  those 
iine  buildings  which  his  father  erected  in  various  parts  of 
Italy, 

Thus  constantly  occupied,  as  we  have  said,  in  worb 
public  and  private — out  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  it  (for 

♦  They  are  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  Church. — Ed,  Ven, 

f  In  the  angles  of  the  frame  are  six  heads,  three  of  which  are  poitnits 

of  Titian .  Pietro  Aretinc,  and  Sansovino  himself. — Ibid,   See  also  CioqgBint 

Hs  before  cited. 
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itx^mngers,  also,  had  constant   recourse  to   Sansovino,  for 
models,  designs  of  buildings,  statues  or  advice :  as,  for  ex- 
ftmple,  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  UrMno) ;   this 
iurtist  was  nevertheless  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  more  espe- 
cially was  he  devoted  to  the  Signor  Procuratori,  by  whom 
no  work  was  ever  undertaken,  either  in  Venice  or  elsewhere, 
^without  his  counsels  and  aid.     Nay,  they  not  unfrequently 
-employed  him  for  their  friends  and  themselves  without  offer- 
ing him  any  remuneration,  he  refusing  no  labour  that  could 
give  them  satisfaction.  Sansovino  was  most  especially  beloved 
and  valued  by  the  Prince  Gritti,  a  firm  friend  to  men  of 
genius,  by  Messer  Vettorio  G-rimani,  brother  of  the  Car- 
dinal, and  by  the  Cavalier  Messer  Giovanni  da  Legge,  who 
were  all  Procurators.      Messer  Marcantonio   Giustiniano, 
who  had  known  him  in  Rome,  was  also  the  friend  of  Jacopo: 
these  great  and  illustrious  men,  well  practised  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  having  full  knowledge  of  our  Arts,  were 
all  well  aware  of  his  value,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  deserved 
to  be  held  ;  doing  him  justice,  therefore,  they  declared,  and 
all  the  city  agreed  with  them,  that  the  Procnranzia  never  had 
had,  and  never  would  have,  his  equal.    Nor  were  they  unac- 
quainted with  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Bome 
and  in  Florence,  nay,  throughout  all  Italy,  by  all  great 
Princes  and  men  of  intellect ;  hence  they  were  firmly  per- 
suaded that  not  only  Sansovino  himself,  but  his  descendants 
also,  would  be  duly  honoured  by  that  city  for  his  extraordi- 
nary efforts  and  abiUties. 

Jacopo  Sansovino,  as  to  his  person,  was  of  the  middle 
height,  but  rather  slender  than  otherwise,  and  his  carriage 
was  remarkably  upright ;  he  was  fair,  with  a  red  beard,  and 
in  his  youth  was  of  a  goodly  presence,  wherefore  he  did  not 
fail  to  be  loved,  and  that  by  dames  of  no  small  importance. 
In  his  age  he  had  an  exceedingly  venerable  appearance;  with 
his  beautiful  white  beard,  he  still  retained  the  carriage  of  his 
youth  :  he  was  strong  and  healthy  even  to  his  ninety-third 
year,  and  could  see  the  smallest  object,  at  whatever  distance, 
without  glasses,  even  then.  When  writing,  he  sat  with  his 
head  up,  not  supporting  himself  in  any  manner,  as  it  is 
usual  for  men  to  do.  He  liked  to  be  handsomely  dressed, 
and  was  singularly  nice  in  his  person.  The  society  of  ladies 
was  acceptable  to  Sansovino,  even  to  the  extremity  of  age, 
and  he  always  enjoyed  conversing  with  or  of  them.    He  had 
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not  been  particularly  healthy  in  his  youth,  yet  in  his  oM 
age  he  suffered  from  no  nuilady  whateyer,  insomach  thal^  far 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  he  woiUd  never  consult  any  physkiaa 
even  when  he  did  feel  himself  indisposed.  Nay,  when 
he  was  once  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  that  for  the  fourth 
time,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  too,  he  would  still  have 
nothing  to  do  with  physic,  but  cured  himself  by  keeping  in 
bed  for  two  months,  in  a  dark  and  well-warmed  chai^ber. 
His  digestion  was  so  good  that  he  could  eat  all  things 
without  distinction  :  during  the  summer  he  lived  almost 
entirely  on  fruits,  and  in  the  very  extremity  of  his  age 
would  frequently  eat  three  cucumbers  and  half  a  lemon  at 
one  time. 

With  respect  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  Sansovino  wos 
very  prudent;  he  foresaw  readily  the  coming  events,  and 
sagaciously  compared  the  present  with  the  past.     Attentive 
to  his  duties,  he  shunned  no  labour  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
same,  and  never  neglected  his  business  for  his  pleasure.    He 
spoke  well  and  largely  on  such  subjects  as  he  understood, 
giving  appropriate  illustrations  of  his  thoughts  with  infinite 
grace  of  manner.    This  rendered  him  acceptable  to  high  and 
low  alike,  as  well  as  to  his  own  friends.     la  his  greatest  age 
his  memory  continued  excellent ;   he  remembered  all  the 
events  of  his  childhood,  and  could  minutely  refer  to  the  sack 
of  Rome  and  all  the  other  occurrences,  fortunate  or  other- 
wise, of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.     He  was  very  coo- 
rageous,  and  delighted  from  his  boyhood  in  contending  with 
those  who  were  greater  than  himself,  affirming  that  he  who 
struggles  with  the  great  may  bec<Hne  greater,  but  he  "who 
disputes  with  the  little  must  become  less.     He  esteemed 
honour  above  all  else  in  the  world,  and  was  so  upright  a 
man  of  his  word,  that  no  temptation  could  induce  hun  to 
break  it,  of  which  he  gave  frequent  proof  to  his  lords^  who, 
for  that  as  well  as  other  qualities,  considered  him  raUier  as 
a  father  or  brother  than  as  their  agent  or  steward,  honouing 
in  him  an  excellence  that  was  no  pretence,  but  his  true 
nature. 

Sansovino  was  liberal  to  all,  and  so  effectually  devoted  to 
his  kin  that  he  deprived  himself  of  many  enjoyments  the 
better  to  aid  them ;  yet  he  always  lived  honourably  and  with 
good  credit,  as  a  man  looked  up  to  by  alL  He  sometime 
permitted  himself  to  be  overcome  by  anger,  which  in  him 
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vas  an  exceedingly  violent  passion,  but  one  that  soon  passed 
)ver,  and  a  few  gentle  words  often  sufficed  to  brings  tear& 
Qto  his  eyes.  His  love  for  his  art  was  immense  ;  nay,  that 
:he  knowledge  of  sculpture  might  be  the  more  widely  dif-^ 
Qsedy  Sansovino  brought  up  numerous  disciples,  establishing 
/rhat  might  almost  be  called  a  Seminary  of  that  art  in  Italy. 
Among  those  of  his  disciples  who  attained  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name,  were  the  Florentines  Niccolo  Tribolo  and 
Solosmeo  ;  Danese  Cattaneo  of  Cattaro,  a  Tuscan  of  great 
repute,  not  in  sculpture  only,  but  in  poetry  also ;  Girolamo 
of  Ferrara,  the  Venetian  Jacopo  Colonna,  Luco  Lancia  of 
Naples,  Tiziano  of  Padua.  Pietro  da  Salo,  the  Florentine 
Bartolommeo  Ammannato,  now  Sculptor  and  Protomaster 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  finally  Alessandro  Vit- 
toria  of  Trent,  who  was  admirable  for  his  portraits  in  marble. 
These^  with  the  Brescian  Jacopo  de'  Medici,  were  all  among 
bis  disciples  5  and  they,  renewing  the  memory  of  their 
master,  have  executed  many  honourable  works  in  divers 
places. 

Sansovino  was  much  esteemed  by  princes,  among  others 
by  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  who  sought 
bis  advice  when  constructing  the  fortifications  of  that  city. 
I^e  Cosimo  also,  when  Sansovino,  in  the  year  40,  paid  & 
T^sit  to  his  native  place  for  certain  afiairs  of  his  own — Duke 
^imo,  I  say,  not  only  requested  his  opinion  in  respect  to- 
^ose  defences,  but  also  endeavoured  to  fix  the  master  in  his 
own  service,  offering  him  a  very  large  stipend  with  that 
Jjevr.  On  his  return  from  Florence,  moreover,  the  Duke- 
Ercole  of  Ferrara,  detained  him  for  some  time  at  his  court,. 
w^d  made  every  effort  to  keep  him  at  Ferrara ;  but  Sansovino, 
f^^customed  to  Venice,  and  finding  himself  much  at  his  ease 
^  that  city,  where  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
^ould  listen  to  none  of  these  proposals,  the  rather  as  h& 

^eatly  loved  the  Procuratori,  and  was  much  honoured  by 

tbem. 

He  was  in  like  manner  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Paul 
^I«>  who  wished  him  to  undertake  the  care  of  San  Pietro,  in 
puice  of  Antonio  da  San  Grallo,  and  Monsignore  della  Casa,. 
then  Legate  at  Venice,  did  his  best  to  prevail  on  our  artist 
^consent,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  he  declared  that  he  would 
^ot  exchange  his  life  in  a  Republic  for  that  under  an  absolute 
Prince,    ffing  Philip  UL  of  Spain,  also,  when  on  his  way 
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to  Germany,  conferred  many  marks  of  favour  on  Sansovioo^ 
whom  he  saw  in  Feschiera.  This  master  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  glory,  and,  to  the  end  that  his  memory  might 
fiurvive  him,  he  spent  much  of  his  property  for  otbos, 
greatly  injuring  his  descendants  thereby.  The  judges  of 
Art  affirm  that,  although  yielding  on  the  whole  to  Michel- 
agnolo,  yet  Sansovino  was  the  superior  of  that  artist  in 
certain  points.  In  his  draperies,  his  children,  and  the  ex- 
pression which  he  gave  to  his  women,  for  example,  Jacopo 
never  had  an  equal.  The  draperies  by  his  hand  are,  indeed, 
most  delicately  beautiful ;  finely  folded,  they  preserve  to  per- 
fection the  distinction  between  the  nude  and  draped  portions 
of  the  form.  His  children  are  soft  flexible  figures  with  none 
of  the  muscular  development  proper  only  to  adults;  the 
little  round  legs  and  arms  are  truly  of  flesh,  and  in  nowise 
diflerent  to  those  of  Nature  herself.  The  faces  of  Us 
women  are  sweet  and  lovely;  so  graceful  withal,  that  none 
can  be  more  so,  as  may  be  seen  in  certain  figures  of  the 
Madonna,  in  those  of  Venus,  and  in  others  by  his  hand. 

This  master,  so  renowned  in  Sculpture,  and  so  great  in 
Architecture,  had  lived  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  had  en- 
dowed him  with  that  ability  which  rendered  him  illostrioos 
to  the  degree  that  we  have  described,  up  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three  years ;  when,  feeling  himself  somewhat  weaiy 
of  body,  he  lay  down  in  his  bed  to  repose  himself.  He  fdt 
no  kind  of  illness,  and  frequently  proposed  to  rise  and  dress 
himself,  as  being  in  perfect  health,  but  remaining  thus  for 
about  six  weeks  he  felt  himself  becoming  weaker,  and  re- 
quested to  have  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  administered 
to  him  ;  this  having  been  done,  although  he  still  expected  to 
live  some  years,  Sansovino  departed  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1570,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  years  of  his  life  had 
come  to  their  end  in  the  pure  course  of  Nature,  yet  all 
Venice  lamented  his  loss.* 

He  left  a  son  called  Francesco,  bom  in  Rome  in  the  year 
1521,  and  who  became  a  very  learned  man  in  Law  as  well 
as  Letters;  From  this  son  Sansovino  had  three  grand- 
children, a  boy  called  after  his  grandfather  Jacopo,  and  two 
girls,  one  called  Florence,  who  died  early,  to  the  infinite 

*  For  more  minute  details  respecting  this  artist,  the  reader  is  rdowl 
to  the  Vite  de*  piu  eelebri  ArchiteiH  e  SeuU(m  VeneMiami  of  Temaiui* 
vol.  i.    See  also  the  Venetian  Edition  ^f  wr  Author  by  AntonellL 
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sorrow  of  Sansovino  5  and  the  other  named  Aurora.  The 
remains  of  Jacopo  Sansovino  were  borne  with  great  honour 
to  his  own  Chapel  in  San  Gimignano,*  where  his  son  placed 
a  marble  Statue,  which  had  been  executed  bj  the  great 
master  himself,  on  his  tomb.  The  following  epitaph  was 
also  inscribed  thereon,  as  the  memorial  of  so  much  excel- 
lence : — 

Jaoobo  SansomnolFloreTiHno  P.  qui  lionus  Julio  //.,  Leoni  X,,  Clementi 
yJLy  Pont,  Maxm  Maxime  grato9y  VeneHis  ArehHeciurw  Soulpturaque 
intermortuvm  decusm  primua  exoitavit,  qitique  a  Senaiu  ob  eaimiam  virtu- 
tem  hberaHier  honestatuM  sumrno  eimtcUit  mcerore  decessit,  pbakciscub  f. 

HOC  MOW.  p.  VIXIT  ANN.  XOIIX.  OB.  V,  CAL.  DEC.  MDLXX. 

The  Florentines  in  Venice  also  celebrated  publicly  the 
obsequies  of  Jacopo  at  the  Church  of  the  Frari,  having  made 
honourable  preparations  for  the  same,  and  the  funeral  oration 
was  performed  by  Messer  Camillo  Buonfigli,  who  is  also  an 
exceUent  person.f 
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l^ouriahed  for  the  most  part  from  the  end  of  the  15th,  to  somewhat 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.] 

What  we  have  previously  said  of  the  Aretine  Sculptor,  the 
Cavalier  Lione  Lioni,  having  been  spoken  incidentally,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  here  enumerate  in  order  the 
works  performed  by  him,  and  which  well  merit  to  be  retained 
m  the  memory  of  future  ages.  Lione  first  studied  the  art  of 
the  goldsmith,  and  in  his  youth  produced  many  good  works, 
more  especially  dies  for  medals,  cut  in  steel,  and  representing 
portraits  from  the  life ;  nay,  so  excellent  did  he  become  in  a 

*  When  the  Church  of  San  Gemignano  was  demoluhed,  the  remains  ot 
Sffiuovino  were  firet  removed  to  that  of  San  Maurizio  and  afterwards  to  the 
pnvate  Oratory  of  the  Seminario  della  Salute. 

t  To  this  Life  of  Sansovino,  some  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian 
^toiB  of  our  author's  works  (but  not  the  Roman  Bottari),  have  added  an 
*^^unt  of  his  disciples  and  their  labours,  but  this  the  want  of  space  pre- 
sents us  from  re-producing  here.  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  see 
the  same  will  find  it  in  the  Edition  of  Stefano  Audin,  Florence,  1822,  and 
ui  that  of  Antonelli,  Venice,  1828,  and  in  the  Passigli  Edition  (1832-8). 
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few  years,  that  his  ahility  made  him  known  to  many  ptnesi^ 
more  particularly  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  Trho,  perDOTiiig 
his  value,  employed  him  in  occupations  of  more  importuoe 
than  that  of  preparing^  medals. 

No  long  time  after  the  first  presentation  of  Lfioae  ta  tk 
Emperor,  that  monarch  commissioned  him  to  execute  t 
Statue  of  himself  in  bronze  ;  this  figure,  which  was  Mme- 
what  larger  than  life,  Lione  invested  with  a  splendid  sidt 
of  armour,  by  means  of  two  very  thin  plates  of  mebil, 
which  could  easily  be  put  on  or  taken  off:  the  efiPeet  is  most 
graceful,  and  the  artist  has  managed  his  work  so  perfecdjr, 
that  whoever  sees  the  figure  clothed  would  never  suppose  it 
to  be  sometimes  nude;  and  whoever  sees  the  nude  Stitae 
would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  be  anoei 
Besting  on  the  left  foot,  the  Emperor^s  right  foot  is  placed  oq 
a  chained  figure,  lying  beneath  him,  and  representing  Bage 
or  Fury,  with  a  torch,  and  various  arms.  On  the  pedestd 
of  the  Statue,  which  is  now  in  Madrid,  are  the  words : — 

CJ3SARIS  TIRTUTB  FUIIOB  DOMITUS. 

Having  completed  that  figure,  Lione  then  made  a  large 
die  for  the  purpose  of  striking  medals  of  the  Emperor,  with 
Jupiter  launclung  his  thunderbolts  at  the  Titans,  on  the 
reverse.  For  these  works  his  Majesty  gave  the  artist  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  per  annum,  secured 
on  the  Mint  of  Milan,  with  a  commodious  house  in  tbe 
Contrada  de'  Moroni.  Charles  also  made  him  a  EJz^M 
oonferring  at  the  same  time  a  patent  of  nobility  on  his 
descendants ;  and  while  Lione  was  in  Brussels,  he  had  rooms, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  who  sometimes  amused  himself 
by  going  to  see  the  artist  at  his  work. 

Lione  subsequently  made  a  Statue  in  marble,  d  ^ 
Emperor,  with  others  of  the  Empress  and  King  PhiKp ;  h« 
executed  a  Bust  of  Charles  also,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  s 
high  position,  between  two  rilievi  in  bronze.     He  ma4e  a 
bust  in  bronze,  of  the  Queen  Maria,  likewise;  with  one  of 
Ferdinand,  then  King  of  the  Romans;   another  of  Vm^' 
milian,  now  Emperor,  and  many  more,  which  were  placed 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Palace  at  Brindisi,  by  Queen  Maria,  at 
whose  command  they  were  executed.    But  they  did  not 
remain  there  long,  seeing  that  Henry,  King  of  France,  set 
fkre  to  the  building  out  of  vengeance,  and  left  the  following 
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words  written  on  the  walls : — **  Vela  fole  Mariai*^  I  say  out 
of  yengeance,  because  tliat  Queen  had  done  nearly  the  same 
thing  to  Senry,  some  years  previously  However  this  may 
be,  the  gallery  made  no  progress,  and  the  Statues  are  now 
psortly  in  the  Palace  of  the  Catholic  King  at  Madrid^  and 
partly  in  Alicant,  a  sea-port  whence  her  Majesty  intended 
to  ship  them  to  Granada,  where  all  the  Spanish  Kings  are 
buried.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  Lione  brought  with  him 
two  thousand  ducats  in  money,  besides  the  many  gifts  and 
favours  which  he  had  received  from  that  Court. 

For  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Lione  Lioni  has  executed  a  bust 

of  himself,  with  one  of  Charles  Y.,  and  another  representing 

Sing  PhUip.     For  the  most  reverend  D* Arras,  now  called 

the  Grand  Cardinal  Granvella,  he  has  executed  numerous 

pieces  in  bronze^  of  an  oval  form,  each  of  two  braccia,  and 

divided  into  compartments,  with  half-length  figures  in  them. 

One  of  these  exhibits  Charles  V.;  another.  King  Philip;  and 

a  third,  the  Cardinal  himself ;  all  portraits  from  the  life,  and 

each  placed  on  a  basement  adorned  with  little  figures  of 

in&Qite  grace.     For  the  Signer  Yespasiano  Gonzaga,  Lione 

bas  made  the  portrait  of  Alva,  in  a  large  bust  of  bronze, 

which  Yespasiano  now  has  in  his  house;  and  for  the  Signore 

Cesare  Gon2»ga,   he  has  executed  a  Statue  four  braccia 

lugh,  also  in  bronze,  and  having  a  figure  beneath  him,  around 

'Which  is  entwined  a  Hydra.     This  group  is  intended  to 

signify  the  bravery  and  excellence  of  Ferrante,  the  father  of 

^^^re,  who  had  overcome  the  wickedness  and  envy  which 

bad  sought  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  with  Charles  Y.,  in 

regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  government  of  Milan.     This 

Statue  wears  the  Toga,  it  is  armed  partly  in  the  ancient 

and  partly  in  the  modem  manner,  and  is  to  be  taken  to 

yuastalla,  as  a  memorial  of  that  Don  Ferrante,  who  was 

"ideed  a  most  valiant  Captain. 

The  same  artist,  as  we  have  related  elsewhere,  constructed 
^he  Tomb  of  the  Signer  Giovan- Jacopo  de'  Medici,  Marquis 
of  Marignano,  and  brother  of  Pope  Pius  lY. ;  this  Tomb  is  in 

.  *  Bottari  tells  us  that  Mariette  explained  to  him  these  ohscure  words 
jn  the  following  story.  « In  the  year  1633  Queen  Maiy  set  fire  to  the 
^atean  of  Folembrai ;  and  in  the  year  following  Henry,  to  avenge  himself 
^^his,  attacked  and  burnt  a  small  fortress  in  Upper  Hainault,  which  had 
'J^  huilt  by  the  Queen ;  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  fort  he  then  attached 
Jne  words,  **  Yoila  pour  Folembrai,"  out  of  which  Vasari,  his  copyist,  or 
^u  printer,  has  made  the  **  Vela  fole  Maria"  of  the  text. 
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the  Cathedral  of  Milan.     The  monument  is  about  twentf* 
eight  pahns  long  and  forty  high.     The  tomb  is  of  Ctnan 
marble,  adorned  with  four  columns,  two  white   and  two 
black,  which  were  sent  from  Rome  bj  the  Pope,  as  a  gieil 
rarity  ;   there  are  also    two   larger  columns'  of   a   Tin- 
coloured  marble,  resembling  jasper ;  these  columns  are  aQ 
arranged  under  the  same  Cornice,  in  a  manner  no  longer 
used,  but  as  the  Pope  desired  that  they  should  stand.  Bis 
Holiness  having  caused  the  whole  to  be  arranged  after  the 
designs  of  Michelagnolo,  with  the  exception  of  five  figures  in 
bronze,  which  are  by  the  hand  of  Lione.     The  first  and 
largest  of  these  figures  is  the  Statue  of  the  Marquis,  laiger 
than  life,  and  standing  upright ;   he  has  the  baton  o£  a 
General  in  one  hand,  and  rests  the  other  on  a  helmet,  richly 
decorated,  which  is  placed  on  a  genealogical  tree.     To  ^ 
left  of  this  figure  is  a  smaller  statue,  representing  Peace;  and 
on  the  right  a  second,  which  signifies  Military  Virtue,  both 
seated.     Of  the  other  two,  which  are  on  the  upper  part  (^ 
the  tomb,  one  represents  Providence,  the  other  Fam^  and 
between  them  is  a  beautiful  basso-rilievo  in  bronze,  represent- 
ing the  Nativity  of  Christ.     At  the  summit  of  the  whole  are 
two  figures  in  marble,  and  these  support  an  escutcheon  of 
arms  bearing  the  balls  of  the  Medici.     For  this  work  lAoni 
was  paid  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  crowns,  according  to 
an  agreement  made  in  Rome,  between  the  most  Illastrions 
Cardinal  Morone  and  the  Signer  Agabrio  Serbelloni. 

The  same  artist  has  executed  a  Statue,  also  in  bronze,  for 
the  Signer  Giovambattista  Castaldo;  this,  with  certain  deco- 
rations, is  to  be  placed  in  some  Monastery,  of  which  I  do  not 
know  the  name.  For  the  Catholic  King,  Lioni  has  executed 
a  figure  of  Christ,  more  than  three  braccia  high,  with  the 
Cross  and  other  mysteries  of  the  Passion;  this  work  is  moch 
admired.  He  has  now  in  hand  the  Statue  of  the  Signer 
Alfonso  Davalo^  the  renowned  Marquis  del  Yasto,  the  c(Mn- 
mission  for  which  he  has  received  from  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara,  son  of  Davalo.  The  figure,  which  is  four  braccia 
high,  is  expected  to  prove  a  beautifid  casting,  seeing  that  he 
is  giving  the  utmost  care  to  the  execution  of  the  same,  and 
has  always  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  casting  of  his 
bronzes. 

This  Lione,  to  prove  the  boldness  of  his  spirit,  the  fine 
genius  which  he  has  received  from  Nature,  and  the  fsToar 
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alwa^^s  granted  to  him  by  Fortune,  has  erected  a  house,  at 
great  cost  and  with  infinite  beauty  of  architecture,  in  the  Con- 
treda  of  the  Moroni  at  Milan.     This  is  so  filled  with  fanci- 
ful inventions,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  such  another  in  all 
the    city.     On  the  fa9ade  are  six  figures  in  stone,  which 
stand  on   pilasters  ;  they  represent  Captives,  and  are  six 
braccia  high.     Between  them,  in  niches  made  to  imitate  the 
antique,  are  windows,  terminal  figures,  and  cornices,  entirely 
different  from  those  in  general  use,  but  all  very  gracefuL 
The  decorations  of  the  lower  part  are  in  admirable  harmony 
with  those  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  frieze  represents  vari- 
ous instruments  used  in  the  arts  of  design.     From  the  prin- 
cipal  door  you  pass   through  a  vestibule  into  the  Court, 
wherein  there  are  erected  four  columns,  which  support  a 
copy,  in  plaster,  of  that  Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  is  on  the  Capitol.     By  thus  placing  this  statue  in  that 
place,  Lione  is  supposed  to  have  dedicated  his  house  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but  the  signification  which  he  meant  to 
attach  to  the  Captives  before-mentioned  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture.    In  addition  to  this  Horse,  Lione  Lioni  has  collected 
into  that  beautiful  and  commodious  habitation  of  his,  very 
numerous  casts  in  plaster,  of  such  works  of  merit  as  he  could 
obtain,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  in  bronze  as  well  as 
marble. 

A  son  of  this  master,  called  Pompeo,  is  now  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  his 
father  in.  the  preparation  of  steel  dies  for  casting  medals. 
Pompeo  also  produces  figures  in  plaster,  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  is  the  competitor  in  that  Court  of  the  Florentine 
Giovampaolo  Poggini,  who  is  also  in  the  service  of  King 
Philip,  and  has  executed  many  beautiful  medals.  But  as  to 
Pompeo,  having  served  the  Bang  many  years,  it  is  now  his 
purpose  to  return  to  Milan,  and  there  enjoy  his  Aurelian 
house,  with  all  the  other  acquisitions  made  by  that  true 
friend  of  distinguished  men,  his  excellent  father. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  medals  and  dies  of 
steel,  in  which  I  believe  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  the  moderns 
have  approached  the  ancient  Romans  as  respects  the  beauty 
of  the  figures,  while  in  the  excellence  of  the  letters  and  some 
other  particulars,  they  have  surpassed  them.  And  of  this 
we  have  proof  in  twelve  reverses  to  the  medals  of  Duke 
Cosimo  (among  other  things),  lately  executed  by  Pietro  Paolo 
VOL.  v.  F  p 
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€raleotti.  These  represent  Hsa  restored  by  the  DQleabnost 
to  her  pristine  condition,  be  having  drained  the  ouishes 
aroond  the  citj  and  effected  other  improvements  ;  the  Aqae- 
ducts  wherebj  Florence  has  been  supplied  with  water  broD^ 
from  divers  places ;  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  edifice 
erected  for  the  magistrates ;  the  Union  of  the  States  of 
Florence  and  Siena ;  the  erection  of  a  City  and  two  For- 
tresses in  the  Island  of  Elba ;  the  Column  brought  to  Ftorence 
from  Bome,  and  set  up  in  the  Piazza  della  Trini& ;  ihat 
work  of  public  utility,  the  preservation,  enlargement,  and 
completion  of  the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo  ;  the  institiitian 
of  the  Ejiights  of  San  Stefano ;  the  resignation  of  tbe 
government  to  the  Prince ;  the  fortification  of  the  State ; 
the  Militia,  or  armed  bands  of  the  country  ;  and  finally,  the 
Palace  of  the  Pitti,  with  its  magnificent  and  royal  gardens, 
fountains,  and  other  decorations.  Of  these  works  I  do  not 
now  propose  to  give  the  legends,  or  their  explication,  in- 
tending to  speak  of  these  elsewhere  ;  but  they  are  all  very 
beautiful,  and  are  executed  with  much  care,  in  a  veij 
graceful  manner ;  as  is  the  head  of  Duke  Cosimo,  which  b 
a  work  of  perfect  beauty.  Medals  and  other  works  in 
stucco  are  also  made  in  the  present  day,  with  the  utmost 
perfection,  as  I  have  said  before.  The  Anconitan,  Hario 
Capocaccia,  for  example,  has  just  completed  busts  and  por- 
traits in  coloured  stuccoes,  endosed  within  small  cases,  which 
are  of  the  most  perfect  beauty.  Among  them  is  one  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  which  I  saw  no  long  time  since,  and  another  of  ^e 
Cardinal  Alessandrino.  I  have  likewise  seen  very  fine  por- 
traits of  similar  character  by  the  sons  of  the  Pemgitn 
painter,  Polidoro. 

But  to  return  to  Milan.  About  a  year  since  I  was  again 
looking  over  the  works  of  the  sculptor  Grobbo,*  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  before,  but  I  saw  nothing  beyond  the  common, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Eve,  a  Judith,  and  a  Sant'  Elena, 
in  marble,  which  are  placed  around  the  Cathedral,  with  two 
other  statues  representing  the  dead  bodies  of  Lodovico  ii 
Moro,  and  of  Beatrice  lus  wife,  which  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  tomb  by  Giovan-Jacomo  dalla  Porta,  sculptor  and  v- 
chitect  to  the  Duomo  of  Milan.'f     lliis  Giovan  Jacomo  pro- 

•  Cristo&no  Solari,  called  II  Gobbo  (the  HunchbadL)^  and 
in  the  L  fe  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  543. 
t  For  the  Life  of  this  artist,  see  Baglioni,  VUe  d^  Pittori, 
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^uced  many  good  works  in  his  youth,  under  the  discipline 
of  the  said  Gobbo^  and  the  works  just  alluded  to  are  finished 
'vrith  much  propriety.  This  artist  has  also  executed  many 
sculptures  for  the  Certosa  of  Payia,  more  especially  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Counts  of  Yirti^  on  the  front  of  the  church. 
IBVom  Gio-Jacomo,  his  nephew  Guglielmo*  acquired  the  art 
of  the  sculptor,  and,  about  the  year  1530,  he  gaye  the  most 
earnest  attention  to  the  copying  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
works,  from  which  he  derived  great  advantage.  Having 
acccMoapanied  his  imcle  to  Genoa^  when  the  latter  was  invited 
thither  in  1531,  to  erect  the  Sepulchre  of  San  Giovanni 
Battista,  he  furthermore  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to 
the  study  of  design,  under  Ferino  del  Yaga,  but  did  not 
neglect  lus  labours  in  sculpture,  and  executed  one  of  the  six 
pedestals  to  be  ^en  at  that  Sepulchre  in  so  effective  a  man- 
ner that  he  was  then  commissioned  to  prepare  all  the  rest. 

Guglielmo  afterwards  produced  two  Angels  in  marble, 
which  are  now  in  the  Compagnia  of  San  Giovanni,  and  for 
the  Bishop  of  Servega  he  made  two  portraits  in  marble, 
with  a  figure  of  Moses,  larger  than  life,  which  was  placed  in 
the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.     Having  subsequently  exe- 
cuted a  Ceres  in  marble,  which  stands  over  a  door  of  the 
house  of   Ansaldo  Grimaldi,  Guglielmo  made  a  figure  of 
Santa  Caterina,  the  size  of  life,  to  go  over  the  Gate  of 
the  Cazzuola  in  that  city,  with  the  Three  Graces,  also  in 
marble,  and  four  Children,  which  were  sent  to  Flanders,  to 
the  Grand  Esquire  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  accompanied 
by  another  statue  of  Ceres,  of  the  size  of  life.     All  these 
works  were  produced  by  these  artist  in  six  years,  and  in 
1537  he  repaired  to  Eome,  where  he  was  warmly  recom- 
mended to  the  good  offices  of  the  Yenetiian  painter,  Fra 
Bastiaiio  del  Fiombo,  by  his  undo  Giovan-Jacomo,  who  was 
the  friend  of  that  iVate.     Sebastiano  then  presented  Gug- 
lielmo to  Michelagnolo,  as  Giovan-Jacomo  had  begged  him 
to  do;  and  Buonarroti,  perceiving  that  Guglielmo  was  a 
spirited  and  industrious  artist,  b^an  to  conceive  an  affection 
&r  him.    He  therefore  set  him  first  of  all  to  restore  certain 
antiquities  in  the  Casa  Famese,  and  in  these  he  acquitted 
liimself  so  well  that  Michelagnolo  put  him  into  the  service 
of  the  Fope,  having  previously  seen  a  furtiier  specimen  of 

*  The  Life  of  Guglielmo  della  Porta  will  also  be  founl  in  BagUoni,  ut 
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his  ability  in  a  tomb,  principally  of  metal,  erected  hj  Gng- 
lielmo  for  the  Bishop  of  Sulisse,  at  the  Botteghe  Scure.  Tliis 
work,  adorned  with  many  graceful  figures  and  stories  in 
bassi-rilievi,  that  of  the  Bishop  himself  namely,  with  tboee 
of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  others,  was  ultimately  sent  to 
Salamanca  in  Spain. 

While  Guglielmo  was  restoring  the  antiquities  of  the  Casa 
Famese,  which  are  now  in  the  Loggia  before  the  Upper 
Hall,  it  chanced  that  Fra  Bastiano,  who  held  the  office  of  the 
Leaden  Seal,  departed  this  life,  when  Guglielmo  contrived 
in  such  sort,  by  means  of  Michelagnolo  and  others,  that  be 
obtained  the  office  in  question,  with  the  commission  f(r 
erecting  the  Sepulchre  of  Pope  Paul  ILL,  which  was  to  be 
placed  in  San  Pietro.  For  this  tomb  he  used  the  models  of 
the  Cardinal  and  Theological  Virtues,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Sulisse,*  but  with  improved  design, 
placing  four  Children,  with  inscriptions,  at  the  four  angles, 
and  adding  the  seated  statue  of  the  Pontiff,  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction  :  this  last  figure,  which  is  seventeen 
palms  high,  is  in  bronze.  Fearing  that  the  mass  of  the 
metal  might  get  cold,  and  so  endanger  the  success  of  his 
casting,  Guglielmo  kept  it  in  the  lower  furnace  constantly 
heated,  and  caused  it  to  be  brought  gradually  into  the  mould 
above  ;  this  unusual  mode  of  proceeding  turned  out  so  weU, 
that  the  work  came  forth  clean  and  equal,  as  wax,  so  that 
the  very  surface  was  suffered  to  remain  as  it  came  from  the 
fire,  having  no  need  of  polishing.  This  figure  may  be  now 
seen  under  the  first  arches  of  the  Tribune  in  the  New  San 
Pietro. 

To  this  Sepulchre,  which  according  to  the  design  of  Gug- 
lielmo was  to  be  entirely  isolated,  there  were  to  be  added 
four  figures  in  marble,  which  he  had  himself  prepared  with 
admirable  inventions,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  dobyAnni- 
bale  Caro,  who  had  received  the  care  of  the  same  from  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Farnese.  One  of  these  represents  Jus- 
tice, a  nude  figure,  recumbent  amidst  beautiful  draperies,  and 
with  the  cincture  of  the  sword  across  the  breast,  the  sword 
itself  being  concealed :  in  one  hand  are  the  fasces  of  Con- 

*  Or,  according  to  a  letter  from  Annibale  Caro,  to  Elio  ds  Capo  d'Istm, 
Bishop  of  Pola,  relating  to  this  tomb,  the  Bishop  Dei  SolU.  See  the 
Sienese  Mdition  of  our  author,  where  thig  letter  iras  published  for  the  fint 
time,  in  a  note,  by  the  Padre  Delia  Valle. 
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iilsLT  Justice,  and  in  the  other  is  a  flame  of  fire :  the  counte* 
i&nce  is  youthful,  the  hair  waving,  the  nose  aquiline,  the 
vliole  aspect  full  of  fine  expression.     The  second  figure  is 
Pirudence  ;  her  form  is  that  of  a  matron,  but  one  still  young, 
»lie  has  a  mirror  in  her  hand,  with  a  closed  book,  and  is 
paxllj  nude,  but  also  partially  draped.     The  third  is  Abun- 
daxice,  a  maiden  crowned  with  ears  of  com,  and  bearing  the 
lioin  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  with  the  ancient  corn-measure 
iix  the  other  ;  her  dress  is  such  as  to  render  the  nude  form 
visible  beneath  its  folds.     The  fourth  and  last  of  these 
figures  represents  Peace  ;  it  is  that  of  a  matron  with  a 
cliild,  which  has  its  eyes  taken  out,  and  bears  the  Caducous 
of  Mercury.     For  the  same  tomb,  and  likewise  under  the 
direction  of  Annibale    Caro,  this  artist  also  prepared    a 
Story  in  bronze,*  with  two  figures  of  River-gods  ;  the  one 
representing  a  lake,  and  the  other  a  river  in  the  domains  of 
the  Famese  family.     There  was  also  to  have  been  an  emi- 
nence, covered  with  lilies  and  the  Bow  of  Iris  ;  but  many  of 
these  things  were  omitted,  for  reasons  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Life  of  Michelagnolo.t    It  is  true,  that  to 
judge  from  the  beauty  of  these  works,  they  would  have  had 
a  good  effect  if  erected  in  the  position  destined  to  them ; 
meanwhile,  it  is  also  true,  that  the  light  of  the  place  itself 
is  that  which  finally  decides  the  efiect  that  a  work  will  have, 
whether  as  to  its  whole  or  in  the  details. 

This  Fra  Guglielmo  has  been  for  some  years  preparing 
fourteen  Stories  &om  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  cast 
in  bronze  ;  each  of  them  is  four  palms  broad  and  six  high, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  twelve  palms  high  and 
six  wide.  This  last  exhibits  the  Birth  of  Christ,  with  figures 
of  very  fanciful  invention.  The  other  thirteen  represent : — 
the  first,  Our  Lady,  vath  the  Lifant,  proceeding  to  Jerusalem 
on  an  Ass ;  it  comprises  two  figures  in  high  relief,  with 
many  others  in  half  and  low  relief.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Last  Supper,  with  thirteen  well-composed  figures,  and  an 
exceedingly  rich  building ;  then  follow  the  Washing  of  the 
Disciples'  Feet ;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  with  five  figures,  and 
a  crowd  of  infinitely  varied  character ;  Our  Saviour  led 
before  Annas,  with  six  large  figures,  many  others  beneath 

•  This  rilievo  was  never  placed  on  the  tomb. — Botiari, 
t  See  also  the  Lettere  Fittorichet  vol.  iii.    The  reader  may  likewise' 
consult  the  letter  oi  Annibale  Caro  as  before  cited. 
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tbem,  and  one  in  the  distance  ;  the  Scourging ;  the  C^oini- 
ing  with  Thorns;  the  Eece  Homo;  IHlate  Washing  his 
Hands ;  Christ  Bearing  his  Cross,  with  fifteen  figiro ; 
Christ  Crucified,  with  eighteen  figures  ;  and  the  I>qpQBiliai 
from  the  Cross.  All  these  compositions,  if  cast,  ^woiild  cer- 
tainlj  prove  a  work  of  extraoi^nory  merit,  seeing  that  it 
has  been  prepared  with  infinite  care  and  labour. 

Pope  Pius  rV.  had  intended  to  employ  Guglidmo  to  exe- 
cute one  of  the  Gates  of  San  Pietro,  but  His  Holiness  bcbg 
overtaken  bj  death,  had  not  time  to  set  the  artist  to  wcnk. 
Fra  Gugliehno  has  been  lately  making  models  in  'vraz,  for 
the  decoration  of  three  altars  in  San  Pietro.     The  D^o- 
sition  of  Christ  from  the  Cross  namely ;  St.  Peter  reoei?ii^ 
the  Keys  of  the  Church;   and  the  Descent  of  the  Hoij 
Spirit ;  which  will  doubtless  be  very  beautiful  storie&.     At 
a  word,  this  artist  has  had  fuid  has  many  favourable  occa- 
sions for  distinguishing  himself  by  fine  wcHrks ;  and  the 
rather  as  the  office  of  the  Piombo,  producing  a  eaS&aeot 
income,  gives  the  recipient  leisure  for  study,  and  permits 
him  to  labour  for  glory  alone,  which  cannot  be  done  by  tfaoK 
who  have  not  such  an  advantage.     Yet,  from  1547  to  the 
present  year  of   1567,    Fra  GugHelmo  has  produced  no 
finished  work.     For  it  is  the  pecuUarity  of  this  office  tba^  it 
renders  him  who  holds  it  fat  and  lazy  ;  the  truth  of  which 
may  be  proved  by  the  fact>  that  before  he  obtained  it^  Gi^- 
liekno  had  executed  many  busts  and  other  works  in  maible 
besides  those  we  have  named.     It  is  true  that  he  has  made 
four  large  figures  of  Prophets  in  stucco,  which  are  in  the 
niches  between  the  piers  of  the  first  large  arch  ^  Sta 
Pietro,  and  did  also  employ  himself  to  some  extent  for  the 
Chariots  used  in  the  Festival  of  the  Testaocio  and  other 
maskings  which  were  held  some  years  since  in  Bome. 

A  disciple  of  this  artist  was  a  certain  German  calldd 
Guglielmo,  who,  among  other  works,  has  executed  a  zich 
and  beautiful  frame,  decorated  with  several  figures  in  bronsB 
which  are  imitations  of  the  best  antiques,  for  a  Study  (iB 
they  call  it)  in  wood  work,  which  the  Count  of  PitigliaiM) 
presented  to  I)uke  Cosimo.  These  little  figures  are  et^jHes 
of  the  Equestrian  Group  on  the  Capital,  of  that  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Antinous  and 
the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  ;  to  these  were  added  the  Heads 
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»?   'the  twelve  Cssarsy  with  others,  all  executed  with  infinite 


"IVfilap  also  had  another  sculptor  called  Tommaso  Porta,* 
bvLti   he  died  during  the  present  year.     This  artist  worked 
Eidirdrablj  well  in  marble,  he  imitated  antique  heads  so  per- 
£ec1;l7  that  his  productions  in  that  kind  have  been  sold  for 
those  of  antiquity,  and  his  masks  have  never  been  equalled. 
X  have  one  of  these  last  myself ;  it  is  in  marble,  and  I  have 
placed  it  in  a  chimney-piece  of  my  house  at  Arezzo,  where 
all  men  take  it  to  be  an  antique.     Tommaso  likewise  exe- 
cuted the  heads  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  of  the  size  of  life, 
and  these,  too,  are  singularly  fine.    Pope  Julius  III.  took 
them,  and  kept  them  in  his  own  apartments  for  many  months 
as  a  work  of  great  rarity.  His  Holiness  then  presented  the 
artist  with  an  office  of  a  hundred  crowns  per  annum,  but 
the  envy  of  Fra  Guglielmo,  as  it  is  thought,  co-operating 
with  that  of  others,  caused  the  heads  eventually  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  sculptor ;  they  were,  however,  finally  purchased 
at  a  good  price  by  the  merchants,  who  sent  them  into  Spain. 
None  of  the  copyists  of  the  ancient  works  have  surpassed 
Tommaso,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  him  worthy  of  a 
memorial,  the  rather  as  he  has  departed  to  a  better  life, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  fair  reputation  for  his  ability  and 
excellence. 

The  Florentine  sculptor  Nanni  di  Eaccio  Bigio,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  in  other  places,  gave  some  hope  of  future 
dbtinction  in  his  youth,  and  when  the  disciple  of  Bafifaello 
da  Montelupo,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  certain 
small  works  in  marble.     Repairing  to  Rome  with  the  sculp- 
tor Lorenzetto,  he  gave  his  attention  to  architecture  as  his 
father  had  done,  but  at  the  same  time  received  the  com- 
mission for  a  Statue  of  Pope  Clement  VIL,  which  is  now 
in  the  Choir  of  the  Minerva,  and  for  a  Pieta  in  marble,  copied 
from  that  of  Michelagnolo.    This  last  was  placed  in  Santa 
Maria  de*  Ammoy  the  Church  of  the  Germans,  as  a  work  of 
great  merit,  which  it  certainly  is.      No  long  time  after 
having  finished  it,  Nanni  Bigio  made  another  of  similar 
kind  for  the  Florentine  merchant  Luigi  del  Riccio,  and  this 
is  now  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  that  Luigi  in  the  Church  of 
.San  Spirito;t  nor  was  the  merchant  less  extolled  for  his 

*  Of  the  same  femilj  with  GioYan- Jacomo  and  GugUehno. 
t  Where  it  still  lemaiiiai 
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liberality  towards  his  native  city  than  was  the  sculptor  for 
the  love  and  care  with  which  he  had  finished  the  Ghroap. 

Ultimately  Nanni  Bigio  devoted  himself  more  espedally 
to  architecture,  under  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  and  while  the 
disciple  of  the  latter,  Nanni  Baccio  worked  with  him  atfte 
Church  of  San  Pietro,  where  he  fell  from  a  scaffold  aity 
braccia  high,  and  hurt  himself  so  grievously  that  it  was  a 
marvel  he  escaped  with  life.  This  artist  has  erected  many 
buildings  both  in  Rome  and  without  the  city ;  many  others 
and  of  more  important  character  he  has  laboured  to  obtaio 
the  care  of,  as  we  have  said  in  the  Life  of  Michelagnola 
The  Palace  of  Cardinal  Montepulciano  in  the  Strada  Ghilia 
is  Nanni's  work,  as  is  one  of  the  Gates  of  Monte  Sansavino, 
erected  hy  order  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  with  a  reservoir  of 
water  not  yet  finished ;  a  Loggia  and  entire  apartmente 
added  to  the  Palace  formerly  built  by  the  elder  Cardinal  di 
Monte.  The  house  of  the  Mattel  family,  with  many  other 
edifices,  either  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  at 
Bome,  are  in  like  manner  the  work  of  Nanni  Bigio. 

The  Perugino  Galeazzo  Alessi  is  also  among  the  most 
renowned  architects  of  our  day.  In  his  youth  he  was  cham- 
berlain to  the  Cardinal  of  Bimini,  and  among  his  first  works 
were  certain  apartments  in  the  Fortress  of  Perugia,  which 
he  rebuilt  at  the  desire  of  that  prelate,  completing  them  in 
so  beautiful  a  manner  and  rendering  them  so  commodious 
that,  the  small  space  he  had  to  work  in  considered,  they 
caused  amazement  in  all  who  saw  them ;  the  Pope  and  all 
his  court  having  been  more  than  once  accommodated  therein. 
After  the  execution  of  many  other  works  for  the  same 
prelate,  Galeazzo,  to  his  great  honour,  was  invited  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Genoese  republic.  His  first  work  was 
to  restore  and  fortify  the  Port  and  Pier,  which  he  greatly 
improved,  extending  the  former  into  the  sea  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  adding  a  semi-circular  haven  richly 
adorned  with  rustic  columns  and  niches,  while  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  half-circle  are  two  Bastions  which  defend 
the  same. 

On  the  piazza  above  the  pier  and  behind  the  haven,  on 
the  side  towards  the  city,  Galeazzo  furthermore  erected  a 
very  large  Portico  of  the  Doric  order,  for  the  accommodatio/r 
of  the  Guard  ;  and  above  this  building  is  a  platform  for  the 
Artillery,  of  the  same  size  with  itself,  and  extending  besides 
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oirer  the  two  bastions  and  the  gate.      This  is  continued 
over  the  pier  also,  in  the  manner  of  a  cavalier,  and  defends 
tlie  port  from  all  attack,  whether  from  within  or  without. 
ITIie  work  is  now  completed,  and  the  city  is  furthermore 
about  to  be  enlarged  and  beautified  after  the  designs  of  the 
same  master,  who  is  acquiring  great  honour  by  these  and 
other  works.     The  model  he  has  exhibited  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Signoria,  and  the  new  Street  which  he  has 
laid  out  in  Genoa  has  so  many  palaces  in  the  modem  manner, 
erected  along  the  range  thereof  after  his  designs,  that  many 
affirm  it  to  be  as  magnificent  a  street  as  can  be  found  in 
any  city  of  Italy  ;  nay,  for  the  many  rich  palaces  which 
the  Genoese  nobles  have  built  by  the  persuasions  and  under 
the  direction  of  Galeazzo^  to  say  nothing  of  its  noble  width 
and  extent,  some  declare  that  it  has  no  equal.     All  the 
Genoese  confess  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  the  archi- 
tect meanwhile,  he  having  been  the  inventor  as  well   as 
executor  of  works  by  which  their  city  is  so  much  embel- 
lished.    Galeazzo  has  laid  out  other  streets  leading  from 
G^noa,  and  among  them  that  which,  departing  from  the 
Ponte  Decimo,  commences  the  road  into  Lombardy.     He 
has  restored  the  city  wail  towards  the  sea,  moreover,  and 
has  added  the  Tribune  with  a  Cupola  to  the  Cathedral. 
Manj  private  residences  have  been  constructed  by  this 
master,  the  Country  House  of  Messer  Luca  Justiniano  for 
example,  with  that  of  the  Signor  Attaviano  Grimaldi.     The 
Palaces  of  two  Poges  are  in  like  manner  among  his  works, 
as  is  one  for  the  Signor  Battista  Grimaldi  and  many  others, 
which  need  no  further  mention. 

But  I  will  not  omit  to  say  that  the  Lake  and  Island 
so  beautifully  adorned  with  rich  and  fancifully  decorated 
fountains,  which  belongs  to  the  Signor  Adano  Centurioni, 
are  also  of  Galeazzo's  design,  as  is  the  Eountain  of  the 
Captain  Learco,  near  the  city,  a  truly  noble  work.  He 
has,  indeed,  constructed  numerous  fine  fountains  for  many 
persons,  but  more  beautiful  than  all  else  is  the  Bath  which 
has  been  formed  after  his  design,  in  the  house  of  the  Signor 
Battista  Grimaldi  at  Bisagno.  This,  which  is  of  a  round 
form,  has  a  basin  in  the  centre  within  which  eight  or  ten 
persons  can  bathe  commodiously.  Warm  water  is  poured 
into  the  basin  from  four  heads  of  marine  monsters,  which 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  basin  itself;  while  the  cold 
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water  is  supplied  bj  as  many  frogs  which  are  placed  abore 
the  heads  of  those  monsters.  Around  the  basin,  into  wliiGh 
there  is  a  commodious  descent  by  circukr  steps,  iheie  is  a 
space  in  which  two  persons  can  walk  together  conTeniieatibf. 

The  wall  of  the  building  is  divided  'into  eight  compni* 
ments,  in  four  of  which  are  large  niches,  each  of  tiiem 
having  a  circular  basin,  but  slightly  raised  &om  the  grooDd, 
and  half  within  the  niche,  while  the  other  half  prqjecte 
beyond  it ;  this  basin,  which  is  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
bathe  therein,  receives  cold  and  hot  water  from  the  horns  of 
a  great  mask  which  takes  the  same  in  again  at  its  montL 
In  one  of  the  other  four  compartments  is  the  door,  the  re- 
maining three  divisions  having  windows  and  seats  in  them. 
These  eight  compartments  are  separated  by  terminal  figures 
which  support  the  cornice  whereon  the  circular  vaulting  of 
the  whole  fabric  reposes:  from  the  centre  of  the  ceUhig 
hangs  a  large  ball  of  crystal,  on  which  is  depicted  the 
<^estial  sphere,  and  withm  this  is  the  Globe  of  the  Esrth, 
from  various  parts  of  which  proceed  lights  to  illumine  the 
Eath,  when  any  one  desires  to  use  it  at  night :  these  lights 
render  the  whole  building  as  clear  as  it  is  at  mid-day.  I 
omit  all  description  of  the  ante-room,  dressing  chambers^ 
and  small  bathing  room,  which  are  finely  adorned  with 
stuccoes^  and  do  not  enumerate  the  pictures  which  embellish 
the  place,  that  I  may  not  be  more  prolix  than  is  needful ; 
^suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the 
^structure. 

The  Milanese  Palace  of  the  Signer  Tommaso  Maiioiy 
Duke  of  Terra-Nuova,  has  been  also  erected  after  the  design 
of  Galeaazo  ;  and  by  the  same  artist,  very  probably,  are  the 
facade  of  the  builcQng,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Suk 
Celso,  with  the  circular  Hall  of  the  Exchange,  the  latdj* 
oommenced  Church  of  San  Yittore,  and  many  other  edifioea 
When  Galeazzo  has  not  been  able  himself  to  be  present,  he 
has  sent  designs  for  Palaces,  Churches,  and  other  buildings, 
into  every  part  of  Italy  ;  but  of  these  I  will  not  now  speik 
further,  what  I  have  said  being  sufficient  to  make  him  known 
as  an  excellent  and  able  architect* 

There  is  one  artist  more,  whom,  as  he  is  one  of  our  Italiins^ 
I  will  not  omit  to  mention,  although  I  do  not  know  the  ps^ 

*  For  details  respecting  Galeauo  Aleasi,  the  reader  may  oQnioltlf]lB% 
Mfmorie  degli  ArehUetH,  tomo  n.  p.  1. 
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ticulars  of  liis  works ;  this  is  Bocco  Guemniy  of  Marradi^ 
now  in  France,  where,  as  I  am  told,  he  is  proyiog  himself  a 
very  good  architect,  more  especiallj  as  regards  fortifications, 
having  effected  manj  creditable  and  useful  works  during 
these  last  "virars. 

Here,  then,  and  at  this  last  moment,  that  I  may  not 
defraud  any  one  of  the  credit  due  to  his  abilities,  I  have 
mentioned  certain  sculptors  and  architects  now  living,  of 
whom  I  have  not  had  a  convenient  opportunity  for  spewing 
elsewhere. 


THE   MINIATURIST,  DON   GIUUO  CLOVIO. 
[bobk  1498~diei>  1578.] 

These  never  has  been,  and  for  many  ages  there  probably 
never  will  be,  a  more  admirable  and  more  extraordinary 
mmiaturist,  I  mean  a  painter  of  minute  objects,  than  Don 
Giulio  Clovio,  who  has  far  surpassed  all  that  have  hitherto 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  manner. 

He  was  born  in  Sdavonia,  or  Croatia,  at  a  town  called 

Grisone,   in  the  Diocese  of  Madrucd ;  his  family  was  of 

Macedonian  origin,  and  he  was  baptized  Giorgio   Giulio. 

From  his  childhood  he  was  kept  to  the  study  of  letters  ;  but 

he  took  to  design  by  instinct,  and,  desirous  of  improvement, 

he  came  to  Italy  when  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 

attaching  himself  to  the  service  of  Marino  Cardinal  Gri- 

maoi ;  labouring  for  three  years  in  the  studies  of  design, 

with  so  much  zeal,  that  his  prepress  went  much  beyond  what 

had  previously  been  expected  from  him.     Proof  of  this  may 

he  seen  in  certain  designs  for  medals,  and  their  Tevenea, 

which  he  executed  for  the  above-named  Prelate  at  that  time ; 

^ey  are  drawn  with  the  pen  with  infinitely  minute  detail, 

^d  are  finished  with  an  extraordinary,  nay,  almost  incon- 

<^vable,  care  and  patience. 

Perceiving,  therefore^  that  he  was  more  powerfully  aided 
^7  Nature  for  minute  works  than  for  larger  ones,  Giulio 
^etennined,  and  very  wisely,  to  become  a  miniaturist^  a 
decision  to  which  he  was  advised  by  many  friends,  who 
i^emarked  that  his  works  in  that  manner  were  gracefiil  and 
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beautiful  to  a  marvel.  Among  these  counsellors  was  GiaUo 
Romano,  a  painter  of  illustrious  name,  from  whom  dorio 
first  learned  to  use  tints  and  colours  prepared  with  gain 
and  in  tempera. 

Among  the  first  works  painted  by  Giorgio  Giulio  wis  a 
Madonna,  which  he  copied,  as  being  a  spirited  and  beaotifal 
thing,  from  a  book  of  the  Life  of  our  Ladj,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Albert  Diirer's  wood-engravings.  Acquit- 
ting himself  well  in  this,  G-iulio  was  introduced,  bj  means  of 
^e  Signor  Alberto  Carpi,  who  was  then  serving  in  Hungaij, 
to  the  notice  of  Lodovico,  King  of  that  country,  and  of 
Maria  his  Queen,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  To  that  Monarch 
he  took  a  Judgment  of  Paris  in  chiaro-scuro,  which  gave 
infinite  satisfaction  ;  and  to  the  Queen  he  presented  the 
Roman  Lucrezia  killing  herself,  with  other  things,  which 
were  all  considered  to  be  very  beautiful.  But  Ludorico 
dying,  and  the  affairs  of  Hungary  falling  into  confusion, 
Giorgio  Giulio  was  compelled  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he 
had  scarcely  arrived  before  Cardinal  Campeggio  (the  elder) 
took  him  into  his  service.  He  was  thus  accommodated  to 
his  liking,  and  painted  a  Madonna  for  that  prelate,  with 
some  other  small  works.  He  also  disposed  himself  to  study 
Art  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  and  set  himself  with  all  bis 
power  to  copy  the  works  of  Michelagnolo. 

These  his  good  intentions  were  nevertheless  interrapted 
by  the  unhappy  sack  of  Eome  in  1527,  when  the  poor  man, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  himself  in  eyil 
case,  had  recourse,  in  the  extremity  of  his  wretchedness^  to 
the  help  of  Gk>d,  making  a  vow,  that  if  ever  he  got  safe  oot 
of  that  miserable  ruin,  and  escaped  from  those  modem 
Pharisees,  he  would  immediately  make  himself  a  monk. 
Being  delivered  by  the  favour  of  Heaven  accordingly,  and 
having  reached  Mantua,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Order  of 
the  Scopetine  Canons  Regular,  and  took  the  habit  in  the 
Monastery  of  San  Ruffino.  He  then  received  a  promise  to 
the  effect,  that,  besides  the  quiet  repose  and  leisure  to  serve 
God  there  afforded  him,  he  should  also  be  allowed  time  to 
work  occasionally,  as  it  were  for  recreation,  at  his  mims' 
tures. 

In  taking  the  religious  habit,  Giorgio  Giulio  retained  )os 
second  name,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  made  his  professioD) 
remaining  quietly  among  those  Monks,  with  an  oeounonal 
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change  from  one  monastery  to  another,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  ;  but  al^ways  doing  something  in  his  art.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  completed  a  large  Choral-hook,  with  most 
delicate  miniatures  and  heautiful  borderings,  among  which 
was  a  Story  of  Our  Saviour  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  Garden,  and  this  was  considered  most 
singularly  beautiful.  Encouraged  by  success,  Don  Giulio 
next  painted  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery ;  the  group 
comprising  many  figures,  of  much  larger  size  than  his  works 
usually  exhibit,  and  being  copied  from  a  picture  executed  in 
those  days  by  Tiziano  Vecellio,*  a  most  excellent  painter. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  these  works,  it  chanced 
that  Don  G-iulio,  removing  from  one  monastery  to  another,  as 
is  the  manner  of  those  Monks,  or  Friars,  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  leg  ;  whereupon,  being  taken  by  the  brother- 
hood, for  his  better  attendance,  to  the  Monastery  of  Can- 
diano,  he  remained  there  for  some  time.    But  he  did  not 
recover,  perhaps  because,  as  is  frequently  the  case  among 
those  Monks,  he  was  treated  badly  by  the  Brotherhood  as 
v?ell  as  by  the  doctors.")*     The  accident  coming  to  the  ears  of 
Cardinal  Grimani,  by  whom  Don  Giulio  was  much  valued 
for  his  ability,  that  Prelate  obtained  permission  from  the 
Pope  to  take  him  into  his  own  service,  when  our  artist, 
throwing  off  the  habit,  and  having  had  Ids  leg  cured,  went 
to  Perugia  vnth  the  Cardinal,  who  was  Legate  in  that  city, 
where  Don  Giulio  executed  for  him  the  works  which  fol- 
low :  an  Office  of  Our  Lady,  with  four  most  beautiful  Stories  ; 
an  Epistolary,  with  three  large  Stories  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  one  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  sent  into  Spain;  with 
a  most  exquisite  Pieta,  and  a  Crucifix,  which  came,  after  the 
death  of  Grimani,  into  the  hands  of  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi, 
Clerk  of  the  Chamber. 

These  works  made  Don  Giulio  known  at  Rome  as  an  able 
artist,  and  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  who  has  always 
assisted,  favoured,  and  desired  to  have  about  him,  distin- 

•  Vasari  has  not  mentioned  this  picture  in  the  Life  of  Titian,  but  there 
tt  one  on  the  subject  in  question,  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  which  has  been 
^graved  by  Anderloni  as  a  work  of  Titian's,  but  has  usually  been  conaid^ed 
one  of  Palma  Vecchio's. 

t  The  accomplished  churchman  Bottari  will  nof  have  us  beliere  this, 
And  muntains  that  Don  Clovio  continued  the  friend  of  these  Canons  all  his 
life,  which  may  well  be;  even  though  our  author  were  not  far  wrong,  placable 
and  good  as  the  miniaturist  is  known  to  have  been. 
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gdished  and  able  men,  having  heard  the  fame  and  aeea  tiie 
works  of  this  artist,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  thae  he 
has  remained  ever  since,  even  to  his  jwesent  advanced  tge. 
For  this  Signore,  Don  Giolio  has  executed  a  vast  nimber 
of  most  beautiful  illuminations  and  miniatures,  bat  of  ihod 
I  propose  to  name  a  part  only,  since  to  mention  them  aU 
vrould  be  impossible.    In  one  of  his  small  pictures  he  has 
painted  the  Madonna  with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  anus, 
and  Pope  Paul  in.  kneeling  before  her;  the  last  is  a  por- 
trait from  the  life,  and  so  good  a  resemblance  that  this 
minute  form  appears  to  be  living,  nor  do  the  other  figures 
want  anything  but  the  actual  breath  of  life.     This  picture 
was  sent,  as  the  eztraordinarj  work  that  it  reaUj  i%  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  then  in  Spain,  and  that  Monan^h  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  beautj  and  excellence  thereof. 

The  Cardinal  then  caused  our  artist  to  commence  the 
miniaturo  stories  and  illuminations  for  an  Office  of  the 
Madonna,  written  in  fine  letters  by  Monterchi,  who  is 
very  clever  at  that  work.  For  this  production  Dim  Ginfio 
resolved  to  put  forth  his  utmost  efforts,  and  gave  so  much 
care  to  every  part  of  it  that  no  work  of  the  kind  could 
ever  receive  more;  he  has,  in  fact,  hero  effected  such  amadng 
things  with  his  pencil,  that  one  &ils  to  comprehend  how  the 
eye  and  hand  can  have  gone  so  far.  The  series  is  divided 
into  twenty-six  small  stories  arranged  in  pairs,  and  r^re- 
senting  the  symbol  with  that  which  is  symbolized:  each 
picture  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  bordering  of  figures  and 
fancies,  in  harmony  with  the  subject  represented,  nor  wUl  I 
refuse  to  take  the  trouble  of  briefly  describing  them,  seeing 
that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  obtain  a  sight  of  this  work. 

The  first  plate,  where  the  office  for  Matins  commences, 
represents  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  border 
is  formed  of  children  whose  beauty  is  miraculous ;  on  the 
opposite  plate  is  Isaiah  speaking  to  the  Hebrew  King.  In 
the  second,  which  is  for  the  Lauds,  we  have  the  YisitatioD, 
the  frame-work  of  which  imitates  metal ;  and  on  the  opposite 
plate  are  Justice  and  Peace  embracing  each  other.  For  the 
Primes  there  is  the  Birth  of  Christ,  with  Adam  and  Eve 
eating  the  apple  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  opposite 
plate,  the  frames  of  both  are  filled  with  figures  nude  tad 
draped,  some  human,  others  of  animals.  At  the  Horuy 
office  called  the  Terza,  are  the  Shepherds  with  the  Angela 
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ftppearing  to  them;  and  opposite  to  this  is  the  Tibertine 
Sybil,  showing  to  the  Emperor  Octavian  the  Virgin  ia 
Heayen  with  the  Son  born  to  her ;  both  are  adorned  with 
figures  and  coloured  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  is  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Greats  with  the  Portrait 
of  Alexander  Cardinal  Famese.  At  the  Setta  is  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ;  and  in  the  figure  of  Simeon  we  have 
a  likeness  of  Pope  Paul  in.;  portraits  of  Mancina  and 
Septimia,  gentlewomen  of  Rome,  of  great  beauty,  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  story  itself.  A  beautifully  formed  deco- 
ration surrounds  this  and  the  next  picture,  which  represents 
St.  John  hapti2sing  Christ,  and  wherein  are  exhibited  many 
nude  figures. 

For  the  Nones  we  have  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  opposite  thereto, 
and  both  together  have  a  framework,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
the  whole  Festival  of  the  Testaccio,  represented  in  figures 
not  80  hig  as  ants ;  a  thing  which  cannot  be  seen  without 
amazement,  that  the  point  of  a  pencil  can  have  been  made 
to  produce   such  perfection  in  objects  so  minute:  this  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  ever  effected 
by  mortal  hand,  or  seen  by  eye  of  man.     All  the  colours  or 
liyeries  given  by  the  Cardinid  Famese  to  his  people  on  that 
occasion  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  in  this  singular  pro- 
duction.*    At  Vespers  we  have  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  with 
the  Submersion  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  framework  exhibiting  much  and  varied  beauty  of 
<^iuunent.     For  GompHns  there  is  the  Coronation  of  Our 
lAdy  in  the  Heavens,  with  a  multitude  of  Angels,  opposite 
^  which  is  the  Story  of  Esther  crowned  by  Ahasuerus,  the 
framework  of  both  being  appropriately  decorated. 

At  the  Mass  of  the  Madonna,  Don  Clovio  has  given  us 
ft  framework  painted  to  imitate  Cameos,  and  representing 
^briel  announcing  the  Word  to  the  Virgin ;  the  pictures 
^thin  are.  Our  Lady  with  the  Infant  Clurist  in  her  arms, 
sad  God  the  Father  creating  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth. 
Opposite  to  the  Penitential  Psalms  is  the  Battle  in  which 
T7riah  the  Hittite  was  exposed  to  death  by  command  of 
King  David ;  and  here  there  are  horses  and  riders  with  the 
'^v^niors  wounded  and  dead,  depicted  in  a  manner  that  is- 

*  Which  the  reader  may  examine  at  his  leisure,  mnce  it  is  still  in  th& 
«Q9eo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  and  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation. 
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miraculous ;  the  picture  opposite  to  this  shows  King  Jknd 
in  his  repentance,  the  framework  being  composed  of  giot- 
teschine  and  other  ornaments. 

But  let  him  who  has  a  mind  to  be  utterly  amazed,  cast 
an  eje  on  the  Litanies,  where  the  artist  has  minutely  inter- 
woven the  letters  which  form  the  names  of  the  Saints;  and 
in  the  margin  above  is  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  in  HeaTco, 
surrounded  by  innumerable  Angels,  together  with  whom 
are  the  Apostles  and  other  Saints.  Opposite  to  this  is  the 
Madonna,  also  in  Heaven  with  the  Holy  Virgins;  and  in  the 
margin  beneath  is  the  Procession  in  which  Borne  perforais 
the  Solemnity  of  the  Corpus  Christi.  Here  we  have  the 
various  officials  bearing  torches,  with  the  bishops,  the 
Cardinals,  and  the  Holy  Sacrament,  carried  by  the  Pope, 
who  is  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  Court,  and  the 
Guard  of  Lancers;  finally  there  is  the  Castel  Sant'  Angeh^ 
whence  they  are  firing  salutes ;  the  whole  being  a  thing  well 
calculated  to  astound  and  awaken  the  admiration  of  the 
most  acute  intellect. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  we  have 
Death  himself,  who  is  represented  as  triumphing  over  Bang' 
doms  and  the  mighty  of  the  Earth,  as  over  those  of  the 
lowest  degree.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  Besurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  herein  is  Death  again  perceived  in  combat 
with  certain  figures  on  horseback.  For  the  Office  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  artist  has  depicted  Christ  on  his  Cross, 
opposite  to  which  is  Moses  lifting  aloft  the  brazen  Serpent; 
and  for  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  chosen  the  Descent 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  Apostles,  with  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  by  Nimrod  placed  opposite  thereto. 

Nine  years  did  Don  Giulio  labour  over  this  work,  which 
could  never  be  paid  for,  so  to  speak,  whatever  the  price  that 
might  be  given  for  it;  the  variety  of  fanciful  ornaments, 
the  divers  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  figures,  nude  and 
draped,  male  and  female,  placed  in  the  most  appropriate 
manner  for  the  embellishment  of  the  whole,  with  the  beaatf 
of  every  detail,  and  the  studious  care  given  to  all  points,  are 
not  to  be  described ;  the  diversity  and  excellence  of  this  pro- 
duction are  indeed  such  as  to  make  it  seem  not  of  human  so 
much  as  of  divine  origin.  The  figures,  the  buildings,  and 
the  landscapes  are  all  made  duly  to  recede  by  the  art  of  the 
master,  and  the  nice  arrangement  of  his  colours;  the  laws  of 
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perspective  are  observed  in  every  particular,  and  whether 
near  or  far,  each  portion  of  the  work  maintains  its  due  place 
and  is  viewed  with  surprise  and  admiration;  the  trees,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  parts,  are  so  well  done  that  thev  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  Paradise. 

In  the  stories  and  inventions  of  these  pictures  therp  i» 
the  most  admirable  design;  in  the  compositions  the  most 
perfect  order ;  the  vestments  are  singularly  rich  and  varied  ; 
while  the  whole  work  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  thinks  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  executed  by  the 
hands  of  men ;  wherefore  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  we  said  at 
the  first,  that  in  this  performance  Don  Giulio  has  surpassed 
both  the  ancients  and  modems,  having  been  the  Michel* 
agnolo  in  little  of  our  day. 

The  same  artist  executed  a  small  picture,  with  minute 
figures,  for  the  Cardinal  of  Trent ;  and  this  was  so  beautiful 
that  the  Prelate  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Charles  Y.  He  sub- 
sequently executed  a  Madonna  for  the  same  Cardinal,  with  a 
Portrait  of  King  Philip  11.,  which  were  in  like  manner  pre- 
sented for  their  beauty  to  the  Catholic  King  above  mentioned. 
For  Cardinal  Famese,  GHulio  painted  Our  Lady  with  the 
Divine  Child  in  her  arms ;  Sant'  Elizabetta,  the  little  San 
Giovanni,  and  other  figures  being  in  the  same  picture,  which 
was  sent  to  Rigornes  in  Spain.  In  another  picture,  which 
the  Cardinal  Famese  still  retains,  this  artist  painted  San 
Giovanni  Battista  in  the  Desert :  the  work  exhibits  a  beau- 
tiful Landscape  with  Animals;  and  Don  Clovio  made  a 
second,  exactly  like  it,  for  the  same  Prelate,  who  sent  the 
work  into  Spain  for  King  Philip.  A  Pieta  by  his  hand  was 
also  presented  by  Farnese  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  kept  it  in 
his  own  apartments  till  he  died.  A  story  exhibiting  David 
cutting  off  the  head  of  Goliath,  was  given  by  the  same 
Cardinal  to  Madama  Margherita  of  Austria,  who  sent  it  to 
King  Philip  her  brother,  with  another,  which  that  most 
illustrious  Lady  caused  Don  Clovio  to  paint,  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  above ;  this  last  is  a  Judith  taking  off  the 
head  of  Holofernes.* 

Many  years  since,  Don  Giulio  stayed  for  some  months  with 
Duke  Cosimo,  and  during  that  time  he  executed  several 
works  for  his  Excellency ;  some  of  these  were  sent  to  the 

*  DeOa  Yalle,  in  the  Sienese  Edition  of  Vasari,  has  given  the  letter 
vritten  to  the  Piinceas  Maigaret  by  Don  Clono,  and  lent  with  this  work. 

VOL.  V.  GO 
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Emperor  and  otber  great  personages ;  the  rest  were  bfC  \fj 
the  Duke  for  himself.    Among  other  works  he  copied  a  smll 
Head  of  Christ,  from  one  of  great  antiquity  in  theBnke's 
possesdon,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Godfr^  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  more  exact  resemUanee 
of  the  Saviour  than  any  other  in  existence.     Don  Ginfio 
also  executed  for  His  Excellency  a  Crucifix  with  the  Muy 
Magdalen  at  the  foot  thereof  which  is  a  work  of  infimta 
beauty.*     The  same  artist  likewise  painted  a  small  pictme, 
the  subject  a  Fiet^  of  which  we  have  the  design  in  onr 
book,f  with  another,  also  by  the  hand  of  Dbn  Clovio^  repre- 
senting Our  Lady  dressed  in  the  Hebrew  manner,  and  hold- 
ing tl^  Infant  Christ  in  her  arms ;  she  has  a  chcnr  of  Angek 
around  her,  with  several  nude  figures,  representing  Souk  in 
the  act  of  recommending  themselves  to  her  merc^.     But  to 
return  to  the  Signor  Duke:  that  Friace  has  ever  grettlj 
admired  the  abilities  of  Don  Clovio^  and  taken  pains  to 
procure  his  works  ;  nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  due 
to  Cardinal  Famese,  he  would  not  have  permitted  our  artiflt 
to  leave  him  at  the  time  when  he  remain^  as  we  have  said, 
during  some  months  in  his  service  at  Florence. 

Besides  the  works  above-menti(Hied,  Duke  Cosimo  has  a 
small  picture  by  Don  Clovio^  represen^ng  Cranymede  borne 
to  Heaven  by  Jupiter  turned  mto  an  Eagle:  this  vas  copied 
from  that  designed  by  Michelagnolo,  and  which  is  a0W  in 
the  possession  of  Tommaso  de'  Cavaheri,  as  we  htfre  said 
elsewhere.  The  Duke  has  also  in  his  writing-roem  a  figure 
of  San  Giovanni  Battista,  seated  on  a  stone^  with  some  Por- 
traits by  the  same  artist,  whieh  are  truly  admin^leu  Boa 
Qovio  formerly  painted  a  Fiets^  with  the  Maries  and  other 
figures,  for  the  Marchioness  <^  Fescara,  with  one  ezactlf 
similar  for  Cardinal  Famese,  who  sent  it  to  the  En^pre8a» 
sister  of  King  FhiH]^  and  wife  to  the  Emperor  MaximilisiL 
Another  work,  executed  with  infinite  care^  and  ref^resentisg 
St.  GeOTge  killing  the  Dragon,  with  an  exquiute  Landscape, 
was  sent  by  Famese  to  hia  Imperial  Majesty ;  but  this  ivtf 
surpassed  in  design  by  a  larger  picture^  whkh  Don  GinHo 
P^^^Dted  fimr  a  Spamsh  gentleman  ;  the  sul^ject  is  the  Enqperor 

*  Now  » the  Directoiy  of  the  Uffizj  :  the  colour  is  amnewhat  fiided,  Irat 
conadermg  the  lapse  of  time,  three  hundred  yean,  the  wort  m^y  be  eaUed 

^"f!!!?'^-.  ?**««*«  'mBcnfiiioa^JttluuMaeed^fa.  1553. 
t  m  the  Pitti,  in  the  «*  Hall  of  the  Edncatiai  of  Jujiia** 
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Tngan,  as  be  is  represented  on  tkose  medals  which  hare  the 
Froviziee  of  Jndea  on  the  reverse.  This  picture  also  was 
sent  to  M.aximilian,  now  Emperor^ 

For  Cardinal  Famese  Don  Oiulio  has  execoted  two  other 
pietores  ;  iit  ome  of  these  is  a  nude  £gnre  of  Christ  with 
the  Cross  in  fais  hand :  the  second  also  represents  Our 
Sayionr,  but  here  he  bears  the  Cross  on  his  shonlder,  and  is 
kd  by  the  Jews,  who  are  accompmied  hy  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  to  Mount  Cahrarf .  Behind  him  is  Our 
Lady  with  the  other  Maries,  in  attitudes  and  with  ezpres- 
swoB  that  might  more  a  heart  of  slone  to  pity.  In  two 
large  platea^  for  a  Missal,  the  artist  has  furthannore  depicted 
for  the  same  Cardinal,  Our  Saviour  Christ  instructing  the 
Apostles  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the  one,  and  the 
Last  Judgment  in  the  other.  They  are  both  so  beautiful,  or 
rather  so  admirable  and  amazing,  that  I  stand  confounded 
when  I  think  of  these  works,  and  feel  persuaded  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  miniatiire^  I  do  not  say  done,  but  even 
imagined,  which  could  surpass  them  in  beauty. 

la  many  of  these  works,  more  particularly  in  the  Office 
of  the  Madonna,  there  are  figures  not  larger  than  a  very 
smdl  ant,  which  yet  have  all  the  parts  so  distinctly  drawn 
and  so  perfectly  formed,  that  they  could  not  be  more  correctly 
exhibited  in  figures  the  size  of  life;  and  there  are  besides 
inntimerable  portraits  of  men  and  women  dispersed  over 
tliese  xnetiires,  which  are  no  less  faithful  likenesses  than  they 
n^ght  have  been,  had  they  been  <^  the  size  of'  life,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  ti^  hands  of  Titian  or  Brcmzino.     Some  of  the 
little  figures  in  the  frames  also,  whether  draped  or  undraped, 
^ng  painted  in  imitation  of  cameos,  have  all  the  effect  of 
<^<^068al  figures,  although  so  excessively  minute :  snch  was 
tlte  extraordinary  ability  and  enduring  patience  which  Don 
OiuKo  exhibited  in  his  works.* 

Of  these  I  have  desired  to  give  the  world  this  notice,  that 
Buch  as  cannot  see  those  productions,  for  they  are  almost  all 
^  the  hands  of  Princes  or  other  great  personages,  may  at 
least  know  something  of  them  and  of  him.  I  say  almost 
aU,  because  I  know  some  jprivate  persons  who  have  small 
cases,  etmt&ming  beautiful  portraits,  by  his  hand,  of  Sove- 
^eigns,  of  their  friend^  or  of  ladies  whom  they  have  kived. 

.  *  A  small  round  portrait  of  Don  GiuUo  in  oil,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
u  in  the  Uffizj,  but  is  not  certainly  known  to  be  by  his  own  hand. 

qq2 
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Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  that  the  works  of  this 
master  are  not  in  public  places  where  thej  may  be  seen  \j 
ally  as  are  for  the  most  part  the  paintings,  sculptures,  aiid 
buildings  of  others  who  practise  these  our  arts. 

Now  Don  GiuliOy  although  being  old  he  does  not  stodj 
or  do  anything,  but  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul  bj  good 
works,  and  a  life  spent  wholly  apart  from  mundane  affiun, 
being  in  all  respects  an  old  man,  and  living  as  such,*  does 
jet  continue  to  work  occasionally,  amidst  the  repose  tod 
comfort  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  the  Famese  Palace, 
where  he  most  wUlingly  and  courteously  shows  his  pro- 
ductions to  those  who  visit  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeix^  the 
same,  as  they  would  any  other  of  the  wonders  of  Bome^f 


OF  DIVERS  ITAUAlf  ARTISTS. 

There  is  now  living  in  Bome,  and  certainly  a  veryaUe 
artist  in  his  vocation,  the  painter  Girolamo  Sicciolante  of 
Sermoneta,  of  whom,  although  we  have  already  named  him 
in  the  Life  of  Perino  del  Yaga,  whose  disciple  he  was,  J  and 
whom  he  assisted  greatly  in  his  works  at  the  Gastel  Sant* 
Angelo  and  elsewhere,  it  will  yet  be  well  to  say  here  also 
what  his  merits  so  amply  deserve.  Among  the  first  works 
of  Girolamo  was  a  picture  twelve  palms  high,  which  he 
painted  in  oil  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  Abbey  of  San  Stefano  near  Sermoneta,  his  native  place. 
In  this  work  are  figures  of  SS.  Pietro,  Stefano^  and  John 
the  Baptist,  with  several  Children.  After  this  perfonnance, 
which  was  much  extolled,  he  painted  a  picture,  also  in  oil, 
for  the  Church  of  Sant'  Apostolo  in  Bome,  a  Dead  Christ 
namely,  with  the  Madonna,  San  Giovanni,  the  Magdalen,  and 
other  figures,  all  executed  with  exceeding  care.§ 

*  He  died  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  is  buried  at  San  Pietioiii 
Yincola,  where  the  reader  will  find  his  portrait,  a  basso-riliero  in  maitile. 
It  is  in  the  Tribune,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  inscription. 

t  Baglioni  also,  Vite,  &c.,  has  written  the  Life  of  Don  Ginlio  Qorioi 
but  has  made  few  additions  to  that  here  given  by  Yasari. 

X  He  was  first  the  disciple  of  Leonardo,  called  U  Pistoja.  Sec  Laiui» 
Hialory  of  Painting^  vol.  i.  pp.  406  and  430. 

§  Now  at  Berlin,  in  the  Collection  of  Count  Raezynslay. 
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The  entire  ceiling  of  the  marhle  chapel  constructed  by 
Cardinal  Cesis  in  the  Pace,  was  then  decorated  by  Girolamo 
with  stucco-work,  forming  compartments  within  which  were 
four  pictures,  exhibiting  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents ;  a  very  commendable  work,  and  one  giving 
proof  of  good  invention,  fair  judgment,  and  great  diligence. 
In  the  same  Church,  and  no  long  time  after  the  completion 
of  the  above,  G-irolamo  painted  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
JBirth  of  Christ ;  this  work,  which  is  fifteen  palms  high,  is 
placed  near  the  High  Altar.  For  the  Sacristy  of  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito  in  Eome  he  painted  a  picture  in  oil,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles  ; 
this  also  is  a  very  graceful  production.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Puccheri  family  in  the  Church,  of  Santa  Maria  d^  Anima^ 
which  is  that  of  the  German  nation,  was  painted  in  fresco  by 
this  artist :  who  depicted  events  from  the  Life  of  Our  Lady 
therein,  the  Altar-piece  had  previously  been  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano.  For  the  High  Altar  of  San  Jacopo  of  the 
Spaniards,  Girolamo  painted  a  large  picture,  exhibiting  a 
most  beautiful  composition  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  Angels,  while  on  each  side  is  another  picture  nine  palms 
high,  with  a  single  figure  ;  St.  James  the  Apostle  on  the  one 
side  namely,  and  the  Bishop  Sant*  Alfonso  on  the  other  ; 
from  all  these  pictures  it  is  manifest  that  the  artist  studied 
with  much  diligence,  and  they  are  executed  with  great  care. 

At  the  Church  of  San  Tommaso,  which  is  in  the  Piazza 
Giudea,  Girolamo  painted  a  chapel  in  fresco  depicting 
therein  the  Birth  of  Our  Lady,  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord :  the  chapel  is  that  opposite  to  the 
Court  of  the  Cenci  Palace.  He  painted  stories  from  the 
History  of  Eome  in  a  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Capo- 
diferro  ;*  and  for  the  Church  of  San  Martino  in  Bologna  he 
painted  the  picture  of  the  High  Altar,  which  was  greatly 
extolled.f  For  the  Signer  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  in  whose  service  Girolamo  Sermoneta 
passed  some  time,  he  executed  numerous  works,  more  espe- 
cially a  picture  eight  palms  high,  now  in  Piacenza  and 
intended  for  a  chapel ;  it  represents  Our  Lady,  St  Joseph, 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  an  Angel. 

*  Which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Spada  family. 

f  Now  in  the  seventh  Chapel  of  Uie  Church  of  San  Martino,  in  Bologna. 
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On  his  return  from  Lombardy  our  artist  painted  a  Crodfix 
in  the  Church  of  the  Minenra,  this  is  in  the  passage  kidiig 
to  the  Saeristj :  for  the  Chureh  itself  he  painted  anodier, 
and  he  afterwards  executed  a  Santa  Caterina  and  Stnt' 
Agata  in  oiL     In  San  Luigi,  Girolamo  painted  a  fresco  m 
competition  with  the  Bolognese  Pellegrino  Pellegiim  ind 
the  Florentine  Jacopo  del  Conte.      Jn  a  picture  sixteen 
palms  high,  painted  no  long  time  since  for  the  Church  of  Sanf 
A16,  which  is  opposite  to  the  Misericordia  and  bdoags  to 
the  Company  of  the  Ficnrentines,  this  artist  depicted  a  Mi- 
donna,  and  St.  James  the  Apostle,  with  the  Bishops  St  AIo 
and  San  Martino.     For  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucinay  he  painted 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  a  picture  destined  fbrtfte 
chapel  of  the  Countess  of  CarpL    In  the  Hall  of  the  Eingi 
moreover,  and  during  the  Pon^cate  of  Pius  ITT.,  G^iralfliDO 
painted  a  Story  in  fresco  over  the  door  of  the  Sistine 
chapel,  as  we  have  said :  this  represents  Pepin,  "BTing  of  tiie 
fVanks,  presenting  Bavenna  to  the  Roman  Church,  wiiile  be 
leads  Astolfo  king  of  the  Lombards  into  captivity ;  of  fins 
we  have  the  design  in  our  book,  with  many  others  hf  lite 
same  hand,    finally,  he  has  now  in  process  of  execution  the 
chapel  of  Cardinal  Cesis  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  where 
he  has  already  completed  a  large  picture  of  the  Maxtjrdcm 
of  St.  Catherine,  who  is  seen  amidst  the  wheels  ;  a  beantifbl 
picture,  as  are  many  others  which  he  is  now  paintiog  with 
great  care  in  this  chapel  as  well  as  at  other  places.    I  clo 
not  name  the  portraits  and  other  smaller  works  of  GKroUmuv 
because  they  are  very  numerous,  and  what  I  have  here  bkA 
will  suffice  to  make  him  known  as  an  able  and  ezodleot 
painter.* 

Having  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Perino  del  Yaga,  tbst  tin 
Mantuan  painter,  Marcello,  had  worked  under  him  for  muij 
years,  executing  pictures  from  which  he  had  acquired  a 
great  name,  I  will  here  add  a  few  more  particulars  respect- 
ing him.  In  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  Marcello  ytantei 
the  chapel  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  with  its  Altar- 
piece,  adding  the  Portrait  of  a  certain  Commendator  of 
Santo  Spirito,  by  whom  the  Church  was  built,  and  who 
constructed  the  diapel :  this  Portrait  is  a  very  fine  one,  tad 
the  Altar-piece  is  beautifuL     A  Frate  del  Piombo^  teoB^ 

*  According  to  Lanzi,  his  best  work  i«  in  the  Church  of  St.  BaitholflOiev* 
at  Ancona. 
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the  good  manner  of  this  work,  then  caused  the  artist  to 
paint  a  Disputation  of  Christ  with  the  Doctors,  over  that 
door  of  the  Pace  which  leads  into  the  convent :  that  also  is 
a  yery  beautiful  production ;  but  this  master,  taking  more 
pleasure  in  making  portraits  and  executing  other  small 
works  than  in  those  of  more  important  character,  abandoned 
the  latter  and  has  painted  a  rast  number  of  likenesses, 
amoi^  which  are  some  of  Pope  Paul  IIL,  which  are  ad- 
mirable as  to  resemblance  and  very  beautiful  pictures. 

From  the  designs  and  aflt^  the  works  of  Michelagnolo, 
this  MarceUo  has  also  made  numerous  little  pictures,  among 
which  is  the  whole  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  he  has 
executed  extremely  well.    Nay,  of  a  truth,  for  small  things 
it  could  not  be  easy  to  find  better  pictures  ;  wherefore,  that 
most  kindly  gentleman,  Messer  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  who 
has  always  favoured  Marcello,  employed  him  to  paint  for  tiie 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  an  Annunciation,  after 
the  design  <^  Michelagnolo,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  thing. 
The  design,  by  Michelagnolo's  own  hand,  was  presented  to 
the  Duke  Cosimo  by  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  nephew  of  Michel- 
agnolo, together  with  other  designs  of  fortifications,  archi- 
tectural works,  and  similar  productions  of  great  excellence. 
And  this  shall  suffice  for  IVfarceUo,  who  is  still  working  at 
these  small  pictures,  which  he  finishes  with  a  care  and 
patience  that  are  truly  remarkable.* 

Of  the  Florentine  Jaoopo  del  Conte,t  who,  like  die  above- 
luentioned  artbt,  lives  in  Rome,  I  shall  have  said  enough,  if 
to  the  remarks  before  made  concerning  him  I  here  add  some 
few  particulars.  This  artist,  then,  taking  much  pleasure 
&om  his  earliest  youth  in  drawing  from  the  life,  desired  to 
ii^ake  that  his  principal  vocation,  although  he  has  occa- 
sionally executed  a*  good  number  of  frescoes  and  other  pic- 
tures, both  in  Eome  and  elsewhere.  Of  his  portraits  (not 
proposing  to  name  them  in  detail,  which  would  make  too 
^ng  a  story)  I  will  only  say  that,  from  Pope  Paul  IIL  down- 
wards, he  has  taken  lULonesses  of  all  the  Pontiffs  who  have 
since  occupied  the  Papal  sea4^  with  those  of  the  Ambassadors 

*  Marcello  Venusti  left  a  aon,  called  Michelagnolo,  who  neglected 
painting  for  art-magic,  but  after  suffering  "  a  good  penance  ir^ioied  on  him 
hffheHoip  Inquisiiion^  writes  a  commentator  of  our  oum  day  (let  the  date 
be  remarked),  **  was  restored  to  the  paths  of  troth." 

t  A  disciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  for  whose  Life  see  BagUoni,  loo,  dL 
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and  other  important  personages  of  their  Coorts.  He  has 
likewise  portrayed  the  military  leaders  and  great  men  of  the 
House  of  Colonna,  with  those  of  the  Orsini  family,  as  be 
did  the  Signor  Piero  Strozzi,  with  a  large  number  of 
bishops,  cardinals,  and  other  great  prelates  and  nobks,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  literary  persons  and  other  men  of  dsr 
tinction,  all  which  caused  him  to  acquire  a  considerate 
reputation  in  Rome,  as  well  as  great  gain  ;  insomuch  that  he 
dwells  at  his  ease  in  that  city  with  all  his  fiimily. 

This  artist  drew  so  well  even  from  his  childhood,  that  he 
gave  great  hope  of  future  excellence,  and  would  doubtless 
have  fulfilled  the  same,  but  he  devoted  himself,  as  I  have 
said,  to  that  for  which  he  felt  most  inclined  ;  yet  the  woris 
he  performs  are  not  unworthy  of  commendation.  There  is 
a  Dead  Christ  by  his  hand,  in  the  Church  of  the  Popob  for 
example,  with  a  figure  of  San  Luigi,  and  certain  stories  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Denis,  which  is  in  the  Church  dedicated 
to  the  first-mentioned  Saint,  both  of  great  merit.  But  the 
best  work  that  he  ever  produced  were  the  two  stories  in 
fresco,  formerly  executed,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  Companj 
of  the  Florentines  at  the  Misericordia,*  with  a  DepositioD 
from  the  Cross,  wherein  are  the  Thieves,  with  Our  Lady  in 
a  swoon,  all  painted  with  infinite  care  and  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  artist.  There  are  besides,  numerous  pictures  and 
figures  from  his  hand,  dispersed  through  Rome ;  with  full- 
length  portraits  nude  and  draped,  male  and  female,  many  of 
them  very  beautiful,  because  the  originab  were  sa  Jaoopo 
has  also  portrayed  many  Princesses,  Ladies,  and  Gentle' 
women,  who  have  been  in  Rome  at  different  times ;  among 
others  I  know  that  he  took  the  Signora  Livia  ColonnSt  a 
lady  most  noble  for  illustriohs  birth,  for  great  ability,  and 
for  incomparable  beauty. 

And  tMs  shall  suffice  for  Jacopo  del  Conte,  who  is  stifl 
living  and  working. 

I  might  here  mention  the  names  and  works  of  many 
among  our  Tuscan  artists,  and  those  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  but  I  pass  over  them  lightly ;  some  have  ceased  to  work» 
from  their  advanced  age;  others,  still  young,  are  but  beginniog^ 
to  make  attempts,  and  will  more  effectually  render  themselTes 
known  by  their  works  than  can  be  done  by  writings.    Bat  of 

*  The  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Decollate,  where  the  pictures  still  ait. 
Ed.  Flor^  1831-8. 
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Adone  Doni  of  Assisi,  who  is  still  living,  and  working,  I  will 
add  some  few  particulars,  although  he  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Christofano  Gherardi.  There  are  many 
pictares  by  his  hand  in  Perugia,  and  through  all  Umbria, 
more  particularly  in  Fuligno ;  but  his  best  works  are  at 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  in  Assisi,  and  in  the  little  Chapel 
where  St.  Francis  died.  Here  he  has  depicted  Stories  from 
the  Life  of  the  Saint ;  they  are  painted  in  oil  on  the  wall,  and 
have  been  much  praised.  In  the  Convent  at  that  place  he 
has  likewise  painted  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  fresco ;  this  is 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Refectory,  and  does  him  much 
honour ;  he  is  besides  greatly  beloved  for  the  courtesy  and 
liberality  of  his  disposition  and  conduct. 

There  are  two  young  men  of  our  calling  at  Orvieto ;  the 
one  a  painter  called  Cesare  del  Nebbia ;  the  other  a  Sculptor, 

*  both  promising  to  place  their  native  city, 

which  has  hitherto  always  had  to  employ  foreign  masters  for 
her  embellishment,  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  such  aid, 
seeing  that,  if  they  continue  as  they  have  begun,  she  will  not 
need  to  employ  strangers.  There  is  also  now  working  at 
Orvieto,  in  Santa  Maria  that  is  to  say,  which  is  the  Cathedral 
of  that  city,  a  certain  Niccolb  dalle  Pomerance,  who^  having 
painted  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Our  Saviour,  has 
proved  by  this,  and  other  works  in  fresco,  that  he  merits  a 
name  among  the  artists  above-mentioned.t 

We  are  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  Italian  masters  still 
^ving,  and  I  will  therefore  only  say  further,  that  I  have 
heard  some  mention  of  a  certain  Ludovico,  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  who,  as  I  am  told,  has  produced  good  works  in 
England,  and  at  Bari,  but  as  I  know  nothing  of  his  kindred 
or  family  name,  and  have  not  seen  any  of  his  productions,  I 
<^&Qnot  (as  I  fain  would)  do  more  than  allude  to  him  by 
these  few  words. 

*  Delia  VaUe,  in  the  Sieneae  Edition  of  our  Author,  fills  up  this  lacuna 
by  the  words,  ^  Lo  Scalzo,  a  rival  of  Michelagnolo,"  and  of  this  Scalzo  he 
speaks  fiuiher  in  his  Stwrta  del  Duomo  eTOrvieto. 

i  Nicoold  CSrdniano  dalle  Pomerance^  who  was  the  master  of  Cristo&no 
Hoacalli,  called  II  Pomaiando. 
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OF  DIVERS  FLEMISH  ARTISTS. 

Now  in  manj  places  I  have  already  spc&en  of  the  vods 
perfonned  bj  oertaia  Flemish  artiste,  of  mudi  ezoellenoe,  aad 
more  espedallj  of  their  engravings,  but  this  I  have  dooe 
somewhat  vaguely,  and  will  therefoie  here  add  the  aanefr 
of  some  others,  who  have  been  in  Italy  for  the  parpose  cf 
acquiring  knowledge  in  art,  and  who  have  for  the  most  put 
been  known  to  myself,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  notices  of  their  worl^  they  meriting,  as  I  think,  to  be 
here  recorded  fc»r  their  industry,  sskd  the  labours  they  have 
endured  for  our  arts, 

I  say  nothing  furth^  of  Martin  d'CHanda*  Giovan  £jd^ 
of  Bruges,  and  ELub&rt  his  brother^  who  in  1^10  brought  to 
light  tl^  invention  of  painting  in  oil,  beeause  I  have  spoken 
of  them  dsewhere :  the  latt^,  having  left  many  works  by 
his  hand,  as  we  have  bd<»e  related,  in  Ghent^  ^pKS,  and 
Bruges,  where  he  lived  and 'died  honourably.  But  I  proceed 
to  say,  that  after  them  eame  Boger  Yan  der  Weide,  of 
Brussels,  who  executed  numerous  works  in  various  places, 
but  more  especially  m  his  native  city.  In  the  Town  Hall, 
for  example,  are  four  beaiUiful  pietures  in  oil,  the  snljects 
relating  to  matters  that  appertain  to  the  administeatiaa  of 
justice.  This  master  lad.  a  disciple  named  Hansse,!  from 
whose  hand  we  luwe  a  small  picture  in  Elorenee,  refHresentiDg 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  whidbi  is  now  in  possessiim  of  the 
Duke.  Next  followed  the  Flemings,  Lodvig  der  Loviwo 
Luvai,{  Peter  Christo,§  Justus  of  Ghent,||  Hugo  of  Ant* 
werp,ir  and  many  others,  who  never  left  their  native  coimtry, 

*  Martin  Schbngauer.    Our  readers  knaw  that  YaBBzi  fieqventlj  om- 
founds  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 

f  Hans  Memling,  called  in  the  life  of  Antonello,  Anse, 

X  This  is  the  Dutch  painter,  Dierk  Yon  Stuerbout.    OermanE^BHenQf 
Vaamru 

§  Peter  Chrisfc&phsan ;  maigr  small  wmks  bj  vdunn  are  at  IVadfift. 
See  the  Kunsthlatt  for  1841,  p.  15,  and  for  184^  p.  230. 

I  See  the  Kwutblati  ix  1841,  p.  16.    See  also  Btjan,  DieOmmf  rf 
Painters,  and  the  Handbook  of  Kugler,  wbeie  (voL  ii.  of  EngliBh  EdIIW 
there  is  an  elaborate  description  of  his  celebrated  picture,  the  Last  Jvifr 
ment,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maiy,  at  Dantzic. 

1  Hugo  Yon  der  Goes.  Works  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  &c.,  and  there  is  one  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Mazia  Naora,  at 
Florence. 
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and  constantlj  abode  hj  the  flemish  manner;  naj,  even 
Albert  Diirer,  tliongli  he  did  come  into  Italy,  as  we  hare 
before  said,  yet  always  held  to  the  same  manner,  exhibiting 
extraordinary  animation  and  power  in  his  heads,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  Europe. 

But  leaving  these,  with  Lnea  d'Olanda,*  and  others,  in  the 
year  1532,  I  became  acquainted,  in  Rome,  with  a  certain 
Michelo  CockayBen,f  who  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
Italian  manner,  and  paintad  many  frescos  in  that  city,  mone 
particularly  two  Chapels  in  Santa  Maria  d^  JLnima.  He 
subsequenAy  returned  to  his  country,  where  he  proved  him- 
sdf  an  able  artist.  I  hear  that  among  other  works,  he  copied, 
for  the  King  of  Spain,  a  ptctnre  by  Giovanni  Eydc,  which  is 
in  Ghent.  The  subject  of  this  painting,  which  was  sent 
into  Spain,  is  the  triumph  of  the  A^nus  I)ei.  A  short  time 
after,  Martin  Hemdcen^,  j:  was  studying  at  Borne,  an  excel- 
lent master  of  figures  and  landscape  he  is,  and  in  Flanders- 
be  has  produced  numerous  pictures,  with  designs  for  engrav- 
^gs,  these  last  have  been  executed  by  Jerpnimo  Cocea  {as 
we  have  said  elsewhere),  and  whom  I  also  knew  while  I  was* 
at  Rome,  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  MedicL 
All  these  artists  have  been  excellent  inventors  of  Stories,  and 
(rueful  observers  of  the  Italian  maanor. 

In  tibe  year  1545,  I  became  known  to,  and  confaracted 
i&^h  ^nendship  with  Giovaam  Cakar,  a  flemish  painter  of 
great  merit,  who  so  suoeessfnlly  practised  the  Italian  manner, 
tbat  his  works  were  not  always  perceived  to  be  those  of  a 
^'^CDOiing ;  but  he  died  at  Naples,  while  still  young,  and  when 
tbe  fairest  hopes  had  been  conceived  respecting  his  futuro 
P^^ess.  The  anatomiad  drawings  ioir  the  work  of  Yesalio 
were  made  by  Calcar.  But  before  these,  Di  vile  da  Lovarico§ 
"^  been  in  high  repute  as  a  good  master,  in  that  manner, 
^th  Quintin,||  who  came  from  the  same  country,  and  wha 
^ithfuUy  adhered  to  the  truth  of  Nature  in  all  his  figures, 
^  ^d  a  son  of  his  called  Giovanni.     Gios  di  ClevesT  was  a 

*  Lucas  of  Lejdem 

T  Michael  Coxcie. 

+  The  principal  work  of  tbis  nmter  Ib  tbe  Tbeban  L^on  in  ihe  High 
Church  of  Zante. 

i  Dierk  Von  Stneitxmt. 

I  i^uintm  Metsjra. 
.    »  Johann  Van  Cleef ;  much  valued  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  vanity 
V  i>id  to  have  driven  lum  mad. 
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great  colourist,  and  an  admirable  portrait  painter,  in  which 
branch  of  'art  he  was  much  employed  by  King  Eraoeis  of 
Trance,  for  whom  he  painted  many  of  his  nobles  and  bdieB. 

Renowned  painters  of  those  lands  have  been,  and  in  pirt 
still  are,  Giovanni  d'Hemsen;*  Mathias  Cook,  of  Antwerp;! 
Bemhard,  of  Brussels  4  Giovanni  Comelis,  of  Anisterdam;^ 
Lambert  of  the  same  place ;  ||  Heinrich,  of  Dinant ;  Joachim 
-von  Partenier,  of  Bovines,  and  Johann  Schoreel,  Canon  of 
Utrecht,  who  took  from  Italy  into  Flanders  many  new  modes 
•of  painting.  In  addition  to  these,  I  may  name  Gtioyamu 
Bellagamba,  of  Douai ;  Dierich  d'Haarlem,^  of  the  same 
.place;  and  Francesco  Mostaert,**  who  displayed  much abilitj 
in  landscapes  painted  in  oil,  and  in  the  painting  of  phan- 
tasies, dreams,  and  other  imaginations.  He  was  imitated  bj 
Girolamo  Kertoghen  Bos,  and  Peter  Breughel  of  Breda.  A 
certain  Lancelotto  was  excellent  at  painting  fires,  nights, 
meteors,  devils,  and  such  like ;  while  Piero  Coek  displayed 
much  invention  in  his  stories,  and  made  excellent  Cartoons 
for  tapestry  and  cloth  of  arras ;  he  had  also  a  good  manner, 
•and  considerable  practice  in  architecture ;  wherefore  he  has 
translated  into  the  German  tongue,  the  architeetoral  work 
of  the  Bolognese,  Sebastiano  SerUo. 

Giovanni  di  Mabuse  was  almost  the  first  who  took  the 
true  method  6f  representing  nude  figures  and  poetical  in- 
ventions, from  Italy  into  Flanders.  The  great  Tribune  of 
the  Abbey  of  Middleburg  in  Seeland,  is  by  his  hand«  Of 
all  these  I  have  received  notice  from  the  painter,  Maestro 
•Giovanni  della  Strada,tt  of  Bruges,  and  from  Giovinni 
Bologna  of  Douai,  the  sculptor, |:|:  both  Flemings  and  excd- 
lent  artists,  as  we  shall  furthermore  observe  in  the  treatise 
•on  the  Academicians. 

As  to  such  of  the  masters  belonging  to  those  parts  as  are 

*  The  principal  worka  of  this  artist  are  in  the  Imperial  CoIlectioBS  at 
Vienna. 

f  Brother  of  Hieronimus. 

±  Bemhard  Von  Horley.    His  works  are  also  at  Vienna. 

§  This  is  the  painter  Vermeyen. — Oerman  EdUion  ^f  VdsarL 

II  Lambert  Susterman. 

%  This  is  again  Dierk  Von  Stuerbout. 

•♦  Who  worked  principally  in  Spain. 

ff  Called  Stradano.  He  was  ten  years  with  VaaaiL  See  Boig^ 
Riposo,  vol.  ii.  See  also  Baldinuoci,  Notiane  d^  Prqfe$»oi%  tomo  m 
p.  136. 

iX  For  details  respectirjs  whom  see  BaldinucciyiVo^irw,  &c.,itf^ 
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Still  living  and  in  repute,  the  more  remarkable  among  them^ 
both  for  paintings  and  copper-plates,  is  Franz  Floris,*  of 
Antwerp,  disciple  of  Lambert  Lombardo.  This  artist  is 
considered  an  excellent  one  in  every  branch  of  his  vocation, 
and  it  is  said  that  none  can  exhibit  more  effectually  the  ex- 
pression of  grief,  gladness,  or  other  passions :  he  is  also 
much  admired  for  the  originality  of  his  fancies,  so  that^ 
comparing  him  to  the  Urbinate,  his  people  call  him  the 
Plemish  Raphael.  It  is  true  that  the  plates  from  his  works 
do  not  very  satisfactorily  prove'  to  us  the  justice  of  that 
appellation  ;  but  however  excellent  the  engraver,  he  rarely 
gives  full  effect  to  the  design  and  manner  of  him  who  first 
conceived  the  work.  A  fcjlow  disciple  of  Floris  was  Gug- 
lielmo  Cay  f  of  Breda,  who  also  studied  at  Antwerp  ;  a 
Bober-minded,  grave,  and  judicious  man,  who  studied  nature 
with  infinite  care,  and  was  endowed  with  good  powers  of 
invention.  His  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  harmony, 
and  have  much  grace  and  softness,  if  not  equal  force  and 
boldness,  with  those  of  his  fellow  student  Floris.  Cay  is,  in 
BhoTt,  considered  to  be  an  admirable  artist. 

Michele  Cockuysen,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  re- 
marking that  he  had  taken  the  Italian  manner  into  Flanders, 
is  also  much  celebrated  among  the  Flemish  painters,  being 
one  who  imparts  an  imposing  gravity  and  force  to  his 
figures,  for  which  cause  the  Fleming,  Messer  Domenico 
Lampsonio,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  due  time, 
speaking  of  the  artists  before  mentioned  and  of  Michele, 
declared  that  they  resembled  a  fine  trio  in  music,  wherein 
each  performer  plays  his  part  to  perfection.  Among  the  Dutch 
artists,  Ajitonio  Moro,|  of  Utrecht,  painter  to  the  Catholic 
^ng,  is  also  greatly  admired,  and  of  his  colours  it  is  said, 
that  in  whatever  he  pleases  to  design,  these  colours  rival 
nature  herself,  and  effectually  deceive  the  spectator.  Lamp* 
Bonio  writes  to  me  that  Moro,  who  is  a  man  of  the  most 
pleasing  manners  and  greatly  beloved,  has  lately  painted  a 
resurrection  of  Christ,  with  two  Angels,  and   SS.  Piero 

*  Bom  at  Antwerp  in  1520,  and  died  there  in  1570. 

t  Wilhelm  Kay,  or  Key,  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of 
Count  £!gmont,  whose  fate  he  heard  Alva  determine  while  painting  the 
portrait  of  that  scourge  of  his  kind  and  disgrace  to  humanity. 

t  Anton  Moor,  a  (disciple  of  Johann  Schoreel,  and  good  portrait  painter. 
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and  Paolo,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  a  {ffoducdon  of  aiogabo' 
beauty. 

A  good  colourist  and  esteemed  on^ntl  in  his  mv&iiaaui, 
is  Martin  Yos,  *  who  paints  admirably  from  the  life ;  iMit 
for  the  execatioQ  of  fine  landscapes^  Jacob  Grimmer,! 
Hans  BoIz,:(  and  some  few  other  artists  of  Antwerp,  are  fisdd 
to  be  unequalled  :  jet,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  obtain  nunnte 
particulars  of  these  able  men.  Peter  Arsen,§  called  Luigo, 
has  painted  a  picture  witii  folding  wings,  in  his  natiTe  dtf 
c£  Amsterdam  ;  the  snl^ect,  Our  Ladj  with  SaintSb  This 
work  cost  two  thousand  crowns.  Lambert  of  Amstedam] 
is  also  much  spok^i  of  as  a  good  painter.  He  passed  nuuij 
years  in  Yenice,  and  obtained  considerable  practice  kk  the 
Italian  manner.  He  had  a  son  named  Federigo,  of  whom, 
as  he  was  one  of  our  Academicians,  I  propose  to  speak  elae- 
where.  Peter  Breughel  of  Antwerp,  aiid  Lambert  Yan 
Hort,  of  Amersfort  in  Holland,  are  also  excellent;  while 
OiHs  Mostaert,^  Inrother  of  the  above-named  Yntnz,  is  con- 
sidered a  good  arcMteet  Peter  Pourbus**  likewise,  akhoogh 
still  but  a  youth,  has  already  given  proof  thai  he  inH 
erentnally  become  a  distinginiAbed  painter. 

And  now,  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  miniaturists  of  those  lands,  I  add  that  the  masters  named 
below  are  excellent  in  that  branch  of  art.  Marino  of  Sireas^tf 
Lucas  Hurembout:^:^  of  Grhent,  Simooi  Benieh  of  Bn]geB^§§ 


*  A  scholar  at  Fionas  bom  1520,  £ed  1604.    For  detuls 
(he  niimerouft  matUn  named  thus  rapidly,  the  reader  ib  refiened  to  the 
.aiath<»itie8  before  cited,  or  may  consult  Bryan,  Dictumary  of  Ptmtsn  md 
Engraoert. 

f  A  disciple  of  Michael  Coxde  and  Cbnrtian  QoceboDi. 

X  An  engraver  as  well  as  panter. 

§  Called  Long  Peter,  for  his  great  height ;  painted  principally  itill-Sfe 
and  glass  windows  for  chambers.— /^r«ter. 

II  Lambert  Sustris,  flourished  and  fived  principally  i^  Mimick.  Ha 
is  not  to  be  confomided  with  Lambert  Lombard,  os  Sna/usnamk^^G^mm 
Edition  ^  Vcuavi, 

^  The  twin  brother  of  Franz,  and  so  like  him  that  thor  own  ftthereooU 
not  always  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

**  This  must  be  Franz,  the  son  of  Peter,  who  was  bom  m  1513,  and  vii 
not  a  youth  when  Yasari  wrote  this  (in  1507)*  Fianz  Peaibai  was  o 
excellent  portrait  painter,  as  was  his  son,  also  eaUed  Frans. 

tt  Of  this  artist  the  present  writer  can  find  no  authentic  **tiP!B* 

:{^  Gerard  Lucas  Horebout  was  in  the  serrice  of  Henry  TIH^  aad  dani 
at  London  in  1558. 

§§  Who  likewise  passed  some  time  in  England. 
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and  Gherardo,  also  of  Ghent.*  There  are  besides  ,cey-  «.*« 
women  who  have  herein  distingiiished  themaelTes ;  a;^  for 
example,  Susanna,  the  sister  of  Lucts  shove-nam&'X^  who 
was  myited  to  England  by  Henry  VUL,  and  lived /Uiiere  ia 
great  honour  her  whole  hfe  loi^ ;  Qara  Skejsers  /of  Ghent, 
who  died  nmnarried  at  the  age  of  eighty  ;  Aii^a,  daughter 
of  the  physician.  Maestro  S^bee ;  LeTim^  dpJraghter  of  the 
abore-named  Maestro  I^dgu  of  Bruges,  who  r^as  nobly  mar- 
ried in  England  by  He»ry  Yin.,  was  held  }.n  great  esteem  by 
Queen  Main^,  and  is  now  in  nraeh  f&TorA^  -wtSel  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, have  all  obtained  a  name  in  /itaa  art ;  as  hath  ako 
Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Maestrr^'GioTanni  d'Hemsen,  who 
went  into  Spidn,  and  entered  tjbe  serviee  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  with  a  very  good  stipend.  There  are  besides  many 
other  ezcdlent  xainiataris'JS  among  the  women  of  those 
parts-t 

In  the  art  of  glaai^  and  window  painting  there  have  also 
been  many  masters  of  great  ability  in  those  eountiies. 
Among  thCTd  are  Art  Van  Hort  of  Nymrcgen  4  Borghesej§ 
of  Antwerp ;  Jaeob  Felart  ;^  DMck  Stas  of  Campen  ;  and 
Jobann  Ack  of  Antwerp  ;  by  the  last  of  whom  are  the 
windows  in  the  Chapel  c^  the  Saerament^  in  the  Churdi  of 
3t  Gudule,  at  Brussels.  We  hare  also  two  able  Flemish 
painters  in  Tuscany,  Walter  and  George  namely,  who  hare 
painted  several  windows  for  the  Duke,  at  Florenee^  after  the 
designs  of  Vasari. 

In  architecture  and  sculpture,  the  most  renowned  artists 
among  the  Flemings  are  Sebastian  d'Oia  of  Utrecht,f  who 
served  Charles  Y.  in  his  Fortificatioiis,  as  he  afterwards  did 
^bilip  n.     WUh^m  of  Antwerp,  Wilheha  Cucnr  of  Hoi- 

*  This  Geiazd  of  Qbent  la  believed  by  Moielli,  NoUxia  di  diaggnoy  &&, 
to  be  Ckraid  Van  der  Meer ;  other  authorities  consider  him  to  be  Gerard 
Horebout.  He  painted  twenty-fiye  miniatares  in  a  MS.  fiDrthe  Lfbnuy  of 
San  Marco  in  Venice. 

t  Of  tliese  ladies  the  pment  wiiter  caa  find  no  weU-authenticatcd  de- 
^  of  interest. 

X  Arnold  Yon  der  Hout ;  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  called  the  inyentor 
of  burning  the  oolouis  into  glass.  ^He  is  probably,"  says  the  German 
^orster,  *<  the  same  person  with  the  above-named  Lambert  Van  Hort." 

§  Mentioned  by  Gnicctardini,  in  his  deseiiptioB  ot  the  Nethedands,  but 
^eved  to  be  the  same  with  Simon  Benich. 

il  IVamed  by  Guicdardini,  but  nnknown  t»  the  German  wiiien^  as  are 
^e  two  artistB  whose  names  follow  that  of  Felart  in  the  text. 

H  He  died  in  1557,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  but  his  woika  are  not  known. 
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land,?2<oi*  i^good  architect  and  sculptor  ;  Johann  Yan  Dale,  ft 
sculpt^  or,  poet,  and  architect ;  with  Jacob  Brucer,t  a  sculptor 
and  aTiPd  4iteci  vho  has  executed  numerous  works  for  the 
Queen  K\  ^egent  of  Hungary  ;  these  and  some  others  have  all 
distinguisL'^ied  themsdves.  The  latter  mentioned  was  master 
of  GiovannrN^^  Bologna  of  Douai,  our  academician,  respecting 
whom  we  shalM  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Johan  Van  liiVQnescheren,  of  G-hent,  is  likewise  held  to  be 
a  good  architect,  JUnd  Matteo  Manemacken,  of  Antwerp,  is 
reported  to  be  an  esf^^Uent  sculptor ;  the  latter  is  now  with 
the  King  of  the  Romans?^  Cornelius  Floris,  a  brother  of  the 
above-named  Franz,  is  didiinguished  in  sculpture  and  arcbi- 
tecture  ;  it  was  by  him  that  the  art  of  executing  grottesche 
was  first  taken  into  Flandeirv  Wilhelm  Paiidamo,  the 
brother  of  Heinrich,  with  Johan^\  Van  Sart,  of  Nymwegen, 
a  most  diligent  and  able  sculptor ;  ?^mon  of  Delft,  and  Gios 
Jason,  of  Amsterdam,  all  give  earnest  a^ntion  to  sculpture, 
as  does  likewise  Lambert  Suave,  of  Liege ;  all  have  indeed 
attained  considerable  reputation :  the  last-named  of  these 
masters  is  an  excellent  architect  and  engraver  of  prints  with 
the  burin.  He  has  been  followed  by  George  Bobin,  of 
Ypres,  Divick  Volcaerts,  and  Philip  Galle  ;:|:  the  two  hst, 
both  of  Amsterdam ;  with  Lucas,  of  Leyden,  and  many 
others,  have  all  been  in  Italy,  to  design  the  antiquities^  and 
improve  themselves  in  their  art,  when  they  have  for  the 
most  part  returned  to  their  country,  and  become  excellent 
artists. 

But  all  these  have  been  much  surpassed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  Lambert  Lombard  of  Liege,  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters,  a  most  judicious  painter,  and  an  admirable  archi- 
tect, the  master  of  Franz  Floris,  and  of  Wilhelm  Cay.  Of 
the  ability  displayed  by  this  Lambert  and  others,  I  hare 
received  notices  in  the  varioi|s  epistles  sent  me  by  Messer 
Domenico  Lampsonioof  Liege,  a  person  admirably  skilled 
in  letters,  and  possessing  infinite  judgment  in  all  things;  he 
was  attached  to  the  service  of  Cardinal  Pole,  while  that 

*  Believed  to  be  the  before-mentioned  Peter  Koek. — Fonter. 

f  Jacob  Yon  Breuck,  who  performed  important  works  at  St.  Omer  and 
Mons,  about  1520-24. 

X  He  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1537*  and  died  in  1612,  and  was  the  fint 
of  a  family  of  artists  ;  for  details  respecting  whom  the  English  reader 
may  consult  Bryan,  Dictionary  of  Painters^  &C        — 
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Prelate  lived,  having  accompanied  him  to  England,  and  is 
now  Secretary  to  Monsignore,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege. 
Messer  Domenico  Lampsonio,  I  saj,  formerly  sent  me  the 
Life  of  Lambert,  written  in  Latin,  and  I  have  often  received 
greetings  from  him  in  the  name  of  many  of  our  artists, 
belonging  to  those  lands.  One  of  his  letters,  dated  Oct. 
30th,  1564,  is  of  the  tenor  here  following: — 

*^  During  four  years  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  thank 
your  honourable  worship  for  two  important  benefits  received 
at  your  most  courteous  hands,  I  know  that  this  exordium 
may  appear  strange  to  you  as  coming  from  one  whom  you 
have  never  seen  or  known;  and  so  it  might  be,  if  you,  in  like 
manner,  were  unknown  to  me;  but  the  matter  stands  on  this 
wise,  my  happy  fortune,  or  more  properly  the  goodness  of 
God,  had  put  into  my  hands  your  most  excellent  writings 
concerning  the  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors,  but  at  that 
time  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Italian,  whereas  now, 
although  I  have  never  seen  Italy,  yet  I  thank  Heaven  that 
by  reading  your  works  I  have  acquired  such  little  knowledge 
as  emboldens  me  to  write  to  you  as  I  am  now  doing.     Your 
"Writings  have  inspired  me  with  a  wish  to  learn  your  lan- 
guage, what  perhaps  no  other  book  could  have  done,  and  to 
the  study  of  this  I  was  furthermore  impelled  by  the  pro- 
found and  natural  love  which  from  my  childhood  I  have 
borne  to  those  three  arts  whereof  you  treat,  but  most  espe- 
cially to  that  which  gratifies  every  age,  sex,  and  condition, 
doing  good  to  all  and  hurting  none,  your  own  art  of  painting. 
It  is  true  that  when  I  commenced  the  reading  of  your  works 
I  was  in  perfect  ignorance  respecting  those  arts,  and  had  no 
judgment  in  the  matter,  but  by  the  frequent  and  reiterated 
perusal  of  your  writings,  I  have  acquired  so  much  that,  even 
though  it  be  but  little,  or  almost  nothing,  does  yet  suffice  to 
add  a  cheerfulness  and  joy  to  my  life,  procuring  me  a  plea- 
sure which  I  value  above  all  the  honours,  enjoyments,  or 
riches  of  this  world. 

And  the  little  whereof  I  speak  is  this^  that  I  design  or 
occasionally  paint  in  oil  the  natural  objects  before  me,  more 
particularly  figures  nude  or  draped,  but  I  have  not  courage 
^  go  further  and  attempt  such  things  as  require  a  firmer 
and  more  practised  hand,  landscapes,  trees,  waters,  clouds, 
fires,  meteors,  &c.,  although  it  is  true  that  in  a  case  of  ncces- 

VOL.  V.  H   H 
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sity,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  I  could  perhaps  ahowtiut 
the  aboye-named  reading  of  your  works  has  enabled  me  to 
do  some  little  eyea,  in  these  matters.*  For  the  preaeBt  I 
have  nevertheless  contented  mjself  with  the  limning  of 
portraits,  and  the  rather  as  the  numerous  duties^  necamAj 
enforced  upon  me  hj  mine  office,  do  not  leave  me  leisure  Ix 
more. 

"  It  was  my  wish,  that  I  might  show  you  my  gratitude  for 
having  by  your  means  acquired  a  most  beautiful  langtisge, 
and  learned  to  paint,  to  have  sent  you  herewith  a  sma&  por- 
trait of  my  face,  taken  by  mjsdf  with  the  aid  of  a  minor, 
but  I  am  doubtful  wh^er  this  my  letter  will  ihid  joa 
in  Rome  or  not,  seeing  that  you  may  perhaps  now  be  at 
Florence  or  in  yoor  native  city  of  Are^.** 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  letter  contains  many  other 
particulars  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  and  in  other 
epistles  that  have  followed,  the  writer  has  begged  mc^  in 
the  name  of  many  able  men  of  those  countries^  who  hare 
heard  that  these  Lives  are  about  to  be  reprinted,  to  add  three 
Treatises  on  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  to  the  same^ 
with  designs,  by  way  of  elucidation,  where  such  might  be 
needful,  and  so  to  enforce  the  rules  of  art,  as  Albert  Dorer, 
Sebastian  Serlio,  and  Leon  Battista  Alberti  have  dooe^  and 
whose  writings  have  been  translated  by  the  FloreDtine  gen- 
tleman and  academician,  Messer  Cosimo  Bartoli. 

And  this  I  would  have  done  more  than  willingly,  but  mj 
intention  has  been  solely  to  write  the  Lives  and  record  the 
works  of  our  Artists,  and  not  to  teach  the  arts,  or  the  method 
by  which  the  lines  are  to  be  drawn  in  painting,  architeetnre^ 
and  sculpture.  The  work  has  besides  for  many  causes  ahetd^ 
grown  much  upon  my  hands,  and  has  perhaps  become  too 
long,  even  without  the  addition  of  all  those  three  Trestiaes 
thus  proposed  to  me.  Yet  I  could  not  have  ahridged  man 
closely,  or  ione  otherwise  than  I  have  done,  since  it  was  not 
fitting  that  I  should  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  and 
honour,  nor  yet  that  t&e  world  e^oold  be  deprived  of  the 

*  The  writer  of  this  courteous  and  gratifying  letter,  which  it  rejoices  ai 
to  imagine  our  good  Giorgio  as  reading,  here  aUudes  to  the  practical  Tiestae 
of  our  Author,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  pres^it  edition,  which  comprises 
the  <<  Lives"  only ;  his  letteis  and  other  works  not  entering  into  our  pre- 
sent plans. 
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pleasure  and  profit  which  I  hope  that  it  may  derive  fix>m 
the  knowledge  of  the  distinguished  persons  here  named^  and 
from  these  mj  labours. 


OF  THE  ACADEMICaANS  OF  DESIGN,  PAINTERS,  SCULP- 
TORS  AND  ARCHITECTS ;  AND  OF  THEIR  WORKS,  MORE 
PARTICULARLY  THOSE  OF  BRONZINO, 

Hatiko  so  far  written  the  Lives  of  the  most  enunent  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects,  who  have  passed  to  a  better  lif^ 
from  the  time  of  Cimabue  down  to  the  present  daj;  and 
having  m^itioned  those  still  living  as  occasions  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  there  now  remains  that  I  saj  something  of  the 
Artists  belonging  to  our  Academy  of  Florence,  respecting 
whom  I  have  not  hitherto  found  opportunity  for  speaking  to 
sufficient  purpose.  Beginning  with  the  first  and  oldest,  there- 
fore, I  proceed  to  the  Florentine  painter,  Agnolo,  called  H 
Bronzino,  a  truly  excellent  artist,  and  one  most  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Having  been  many  years  with  Pontormo,  as  we  have  before 
said,*  he  acquired  the  manner  of  that  master  to  such  per- 
fection that  their  works  have  frequently  been  taken  one  for 
the  other,  so  exactly  did  the  two  artists^  for  a  certain  time, 
resemble  each  other.  And  it  is  of  a  truth  not  a  little  won- 
derful, that  Angelo  should  have  acquired  Pontormo's  manner 
so  completely,  seeing  that  the  latter  was  always  somewhat 
i|pde  and  repulsive,  even  with  his  most  beloved  disciples,  not 
liking  indeed  that  any  one  should  see  his  w<Mrks  until  thejp 
^ere  entirely  finished.  The  patience  and  affection  displayed 
^7  Agnolo  to  Pontormo  were  nevertheless  such,  that  Jacopo 
could  not  choose  but  treat  him  well,  and  love  him  like  a 
son. 

The  first  works  of  any  importance  executed  by  Bronzino 
^ere  performed  while  he  was  still  but  a  youth,  at  the  Certosa 
of  Florence,  in  two  Arches ;  one  on  the  inside  and  one  oa 
the  outside  of  the  door  which  leads  from  the  great  Cloister 

*  In  the  Life  of  Pontonno,  vol.  It.  See  also  Boighini,  Riposo,  where 
^e  find  that  Bronzino  was  bom  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Florence  of  verj 
poor  parents. 

hh2 
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into  the  Chapter  House.  That  on  the  outside  has  a  Pieta, 
with  two  Angels  in  fresco ;  that  within  is  a  nude  figoie  of 
San  Lorenzo  extended  on  the  gridiron :  the  last  is  painted  in 
oil  on  the  wall.  These  paintings  gave  the  first  proo&  of  that 
excellence  which  was  seen  in  the  works  of  Bronzino^  wlien 
arrived  at  mature  age.  For  the  chapel  of  Ludovico  Capponi 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Felicita,  at  Florence,  this  artist  punted 
two  Evangelists  within  two  circular  compartments,  as  we 
have  said  before  ;*  and  in  the  Ceiling  of  that  chapel  he  also 
painted  certain  figures.  In  the  Abbej  of  Florence,  which 
belongs  to  the  Black  Friars,  Bronzino  painted  a  fresco  in  the 
upper  Cloister;  this  represents  St.  Benedict  cast  naked 
among  thorns,  and  is  an  admirable  work^f  In  the  garden  of 
the  Nuns,  called  the  JPoverine,  he  painted  a  beautiful  Taber- 
nacle in  fresco,  depicting  therein  Our  Saviour  Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  form  of  the  Gardener ;  and  in  the 
Church  of  the  Trinita,  which  is  also  at  Florence,  there  is  a 
picture  in  oil  hy  the  same  hand,  on  the  first  pilaster  to  the 
right,  representing  the  Dead  Christ,  Our  Lady,  San  Giovanni, 
and  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  all  figures  which  are  executed 
in  an  admirable  manner  and  with  great  care.  He  painted 
numerous  portraits  and  other  pictures  at  the  same  tim^  irom 
which  he  obtained  a  very  great  reputation. 

The  siege  of  Florence  being  at  an  end,  and  the  agreement 
having  been  made,  as  we  have  related,  Bronzino  repaired  to 
Pesaro,  where,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  Case  of  the  Harp- 
sichord before  alluded  to,  as  executed  for  the  Duke  Guido- 
baldo,  of  Urbino,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  that  sovereign; 
and  took,  besides,  the  likeness  of  a  Daughter  of  Matteo 
Sofieroni,  which  last  was  a  truly  exquisite  and  deservedly 
extolled  painting.  Bronzino  also  worked  at  the  Imperiale, 
a  villa  of  the  above-named  Duke,  where  he  painted  certain 
figures  in  oil  on  the  corbels  of  a  Ceiling,  and  would  have 
done  more  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  Florence  by  his  master 
Pontormo,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  latter  in  completing 
the  Hall  of  Poggio-a-Cajano. 

Arrived  in  Florence  our  artist  painted,  as  it  were  for 
pastime,  and  in  his  leisure  hours,  a  small  picture  of  our  Lady; 
thisw^ork,  which  he  did  for  Messer  Giovanni  de  Statis,  Auditor 
of  the  Duke  Alessandro,  was  very  highly  commended.  Shortly 

♦  See  voL  iv.  p.  358,  et  seq. 

f  Still  in  existence,  but  showing  marks  of  injuiy. 
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afterwards  Bronzino  painted  the  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria,  for 
IVTonsignore  Giovio,  who  was  his  friend;  and  for  Bartolommeo 
Settini  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
^Boccaccio,  half-length  figures  of  great  beauty,  with  which 
jBettini  has  filled  a  lunette  ini  his  chamber.  Having  finished 
these  pictures,  Bronzino  took  the  likeness  of  Bonaccorso  Fina-* 
dori,  as  he  did  that  of  Ugolino  MartelH,  with  those  of  Messer 
Xiorenzo  Lenzi,  now  Bishop  of  Fermo ;  of  Pier  Antonio  Ban- 
dini,  and  of  his  wife.  Naj,  at  this  time,  Agnolo  took  the 
portraits  of  so  many  persons  that,  to  name  them  all,  would 
lead  me  too  far ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  all  most 
natural,  executed  with  extraordinary  care,  and  finished  with 
a  delicacy  which  left  nothing  to  desire. 

For  Bartolommeo  Panciatichi,  Bronzino  painted  two  large 
pictures  of  the  Madonna,  with  other  figures,  and  these  are 
beautiful  to  a  marvel;  he  also  took  the  portraits  of  Barr 
tolommeo  and  his  wife,  both  so  natural  that  they  appear  to 
be  living,  and  want  nothing  but  the  breath  of  life.  Por  the 
same  person  Agnolo  painted  a  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Gross; 
and  thiB  is  executed  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  artist 
really  drew  from  a  dead  body  fixed  to  a  cross,  so  complete  is 
the  perfection  of  every  part.  Por  Matteo  Strozzi  he  painted, 
in  fresco,  a  Pieta,  with  Angels  in  a  Tabernacle,  at  Matteo'j» 
villa  of  San  Casciano.*  This  was  a  beautiful  work,  as  was 
also  a  Birth  of  Christ,  which  he  painted  for  Pilippo  d'Ave- 
rardo  Salviati,  in  a  small  picture,  the  minute  figures  of  which 
are  unequalled,  as  every  one  knows,  seeing  that  the  work  is 
now  engraved.  Por  Maestro  Prancesco  Montevarchi,  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  Bronzino  painted  a  Madonna,  with 
some  small  pictures,  which  are  very  graceful.  He  also  as- 
sisted his  master,  Pontormo,  to  paint  the  Villa  of  Carreggi, 
where  he  executed  five  figures  on  the  corbels  of  the  vaulting ; 
Fortune,  Pame,  Peace,  Justice,  and  Prudence  namely,  with 
some  Children,  which  are  admirably  done. 

The  Duke  Alessandro  being  then  dead,  and  Duke  Cosimo 
elected^  Bronzino  assisted  Pontorno  at  the  Loggia  of  CasteUo; 
and  for  the  nuptials  of  the  most  illustrious  Lady  Leonora  de 
Toledo,  wife  of  Duke  Cosimo,  he  painted  two  Stories  of 
chiaro-scuro  in  the  Court  of  the  Medici  Palace.  On  the 
Pedestal  which  supported  the  Horse  made  by  Tribolo,  he 

*  This  Tabernacle,  observes  Bottari,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  Villa. 
T\\Q  painting  he  described  as  then  '(17^0)  in  a  grievouB  condition. 
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executed  Stories  in  indtatioii  of  hroaxe,  as  we  Yaewe  Mora 
uttd,  representing  therein  the  deeds  of  the  Signor  Gtiomiiii 
de'  MedieL  These  pictures  of  Agnolo's  were  the  best  psisted 
fcr  that  solemiiity ;  wherefore  the  Dnke,  perceiying  SraflBiKfs 
abilitjy  ocMnmanded  him  to  begin  a  Ghap^  for  the  S^non 
Duchess^  a  ladj  excdlent  aboye  all  that  hare  ever  lired,  and 
n^oee  infinite  merits  render  her  wotHhj  of  eternal  pvaase.  h 
Ihe  TaoMng  of  this  Chapely  whicb  was  not  of  large  siae^ 
Bronasino  painted  beautiM  Children,  iriih  foor  ^nres  of 
Saints,  S.S.  Francesco,  Jerooimo,  Mlehelagnolo^  and  Giofand 
namelj,  all  exeeoted  with  extreme  love  and  care.  On  & 
three  walls  of  the  Chapel,  the  space  in  two  of  wUch  k 
interrupted  bj  the  door  and  window,  oar  aartist  painted  three 
Stories  from  the  life  of  Moses,  one  on  each  will  thai  is  to 
saj;  on  the  side  of  the  door  is  the  Stovj  of  the  Serpents  &fl- 
ing  on  the  People ;  and  here  are  ftgure^  some  dying,  soom 
dead,  and  others  recovering  after  lumng  looked  on  the  brazen 
serpent.  On  the  side  wherein  is  the  window  we  haife  tiw 
PaU  <^  Manna ;  and  in  the  unbroken  wall  of  the  remainiog 
side  is  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  witii  the  SubmersioB 
of  Pharaoh. 

The  last-mentioned  Story  has  been  ei^rayed  at  Antwerp, 
and  the  whole  work,  completed  with  all  the  care  possible  to 
a  production  in  fresco^  is  sudi  that  it  has  not  its  e^^aL*  The 
Altar-piece  of  the  Chapelt  painted  in  oil,  exhibited  Our 
Saviour  Christ  deposed  from  the  Cross^  and  lying  in  the  lap 
of  the  Virgin ;  but  this  was  taken  away  by  Duke  Cosimo^  who 
sent  it  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  to   6ranvdh^ 
the  most  influential  perscMiage  then    about  the  Ekupermr 
Charles  Y.   The  same  artist  has  therefore  painted  a  similar 
picture,  and  placed  it  over  the  AHar,  between  two  others 
which  are  no  less  beantifid,  and  which  represent  the  Tirgin, 
with  the  Angel  ci  the  Annanciation.t   Before  the  first  alter- 
piece  was  removed,  however,  there  were  in  the  place  of  tiKse 
a  San  Giovanni  Battista  and  a  San  Cosimo;  but  the  Sigoora 
Duchess,  having  changed  her  mind,  these  were  put  into  the 
Ouardaroba,  and  the  Virgin  witii  the  Angel  were  painted  for 
the  Chapel  in  thdr  stead. 

The  Signor  Duke,  convinced  by  these  and  other  wmks  of 
Bronzino's  abilities ;  perceiving,  too^  that  he  was  particolarij 

*  These  frescoes  are  still  in  the  Patano  Vecchia 
t  Now  in  the  Gallety  of  the  Uffizj. 
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saecessfbl  in  paintings  from  the  life,  which  he  executed  with 

the  ntznofit  care  and  fidelity,  caused  his  own  portrait  to  be 

tak^a,  with  that  of  llie  Signora  Duchess,  his  consort,  in 

anotber  picture;  and  the  likeness  of  Don  Eraacesoo^  their  son, 

ai^  Prince  of  [Florence,  in  %  third.    The  Duke,  then  young, 

vras  represented  in  white  armour,  and  with  one  hand  on  Iujb 

helmet*     No  long  thne  after  the  completion  of  the  above, 

Sroiizino^  having  pleased  the  Signora  Duchess,  was  com* 

misakmed  to  take  her  portrait  once  again,  but  in  a  different 

manner  from  the  first,  and  with  her  son,  the  Signor  Don 

Giovanni,  beside  her.*   Our  artist  also  portrayed  I^  Bia,  the 

natmal  daughter  of  Duke  Cosimo,  as  he  subsequently  did  all 

the  other  cinldren  of  the  Duke ;  some  fi>r  the  first  and  others 

for  the  second  time ;  the  Signora  Donna  Maria,  that  is  to  say, 

the  Ennoe  Don  lE^eesco,  Don  Garzia,  and  Don  Emando, 

in  various  pictures,  which  are  all  in  the  Guardaroba  of  his 

ELsceOencfy,  wi&  the  portrait  cf£  Don  iFriancesco  di  Toledo; 

that  of  the  Signora,  mother  of  his  Excellency;  and  of  Eroole, 

second  Duke  of  Eerrara,  as  well  as  many  others. 

'Far  two  years  following,  Bronzino  likewise  made  the  scenic 
decorations  for  dramade  representations  given  in  the  Palace 
at  the  Garni val,  and  which  were  considered  very  beautiful; 
he  also  painted  a  picture  whidi  was  sent  into  Trance  to  the 
King  Erancesco.  This  represented  a  nude  figure  of  Venus 
embraced  by  her  son  Cupid;  the  Pleasures, Loves,  and  Sports 
are  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  Praud,  Jealousy,  and 
Passums  of  similar  character. 

The  Signor  Duke  having  caused  Pontormo  to  commence 
the  Carto<»i8  for  doth  of  arras  in  silk  and  gold,  to  be  woven 
for  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  the  Dugento,  and  having  had 
two  Stories  of  the  Hebrew  Joseph  executed  by  Pontormo^ 
with  one  by  Salviati,  he  ordered  that  Bronzino  should  pre- 
pare the  remainder.  Thereupon  our  artist  designed  fourteen 
pieces,  all  of  that  excellence  and  perfection  which  those  who 
have  seen  them  will  remember.  But  these  works  giving  him 
too  much  labour,  and  requiring  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time,  he  caused  the  greater  part  of  the  Cartoons  to  be  executed 
after  his  own  designs,  by  Eaffiiello  dal  Colle,  of  Boi^o  a  San 
Sepolcro,  who  acquitted  himself  to  admiration  therein. 

Now  Giovanni  Zanchini  had  caused  a  rich  chapel  to  be 
constructed  in  the  Church  at  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  and 
*  This  portrait  of  the  Dudieai  and  ber  aon  is  also  in  the  Uffizj. 
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opposite  to  the  chapel  of  the  Dini  family ;  for  this,  wludi  is 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  encloses  the  miiUe 
tomhs  of  his  forefathers,  Giovanni  commissioned  Biooddo 
to  paint  the  Altar-piece,  requiring  him  to  represent  Oar 
Saviour  Christ  descending  to  the.Gtttes  of  Hell  to  leaJl 
the  spirits  of  the  Holy  Pathers  thence.     Having  set  hand  to 
the  work  accordingly,  Agnolo  conducted  it  to  compledoa 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  exhibiting  therein  many  nude 
figures  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  with  children,  all 
displaying  various  attitudes  and  singular  beauty.    There  are 
many  Portraits  from  the  life  in  this  work,  among  them  those 
of  Jacopo  Pontormo  and  Giovambatista  Ghello,  a  Plorentme 
academician  of  considerable  reputation,  with  •  the  Painter 
BaccMacca,  of  whom  we  have  before  made  mention.    Among 
the  female  figures  also  are  the  Portraits  of  two  noble  and 
truly  beautiful  Florentine  maidens,  Madonna  Gostanza  da 
Sommaia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Giovambatista  Doni,  and 
Camilla  Tedaldi  of  Como,  who  has  now  passed  to  a  better 
life.*    Not  long  afterwards,  our  artist  executed  "another 
large  and  beautiful  picture,  representing  the  Besurrection  of 
Christ ;  this  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Jacopo  and  iWppo 
Guadagni,  which  is  near  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the 
Servites,  the  Nunziata  namely  ;t   and  at  the  same  time 
Bronzino  executed  the  picture  which  replaced,  in.  the  chapel 
of  the  Palace,  the  one  that  had  been  sent  to  Granvella;  a 
most  beautiful  thing  it  is,  and  well  worthy  of  the  posilimi 
which  it    occupies.     For    the   Signer   Alamanno^  Salviati 
Bronzino  then  painted  a  Venus  with  a  Satyr  beside  her ;  the 
first  named  figure  is  so  truly  exquisite^  that  it  is  indeed  tiie 
Goddess  of  Beauty  in  very  presence. 

Having  been  invited  to  Pisa  by  the  Duke,  our  artist  there 
took  certain  Portraits  for  his  Excellency,  and  for  Lnca  Martini 
his  friend,  nay,  rather  the  friend  and  well-beloved  of  all  distin- 
guished men;  he  painted  a  beautiful  Madonna  likewise, vith 
the  portrait  of  Luca  himself  bearing  a  basket  of  fruit :  this 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  Martini  had  been  the  Duke's  adminis- 
trator in  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  and  other  waters^ 
which  had  made  Pisa  insalubrious,  but  by  the  removal 
whereof  the  district  had  been  rendered  healthsome  and 
fruitfuL    Nor  did  Bronzino  depart  from  Pisa  before  he  had 

*  Now  in  the  UfHzj,  in  the  laiiger  Hall  of  the  Tuacan  School, 
t  Still  in  its  place,  as  indicated  in  the  text. 
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received,  by  the  intervention  of  Martini,  a  commission  from. 
Xlaffaello  del  Setaiuolo  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cathedral,, 
to  paint  the  Altar-piece  for  one  of  the  chapels  of  that 
church.  In  this  picture  he  represented  a  nude  figure,  Christ 
"bearing  his  Cross  namely ;  around  him  are  many  Saints,  and 
among  them  San  Bartolommeo,  flayed  alive,  is  depicted  to 
such  perfection,  that  he  does  indeed  appear  to  be  a  true 
study  of  anatomy,  and  really  flayed,  as  was  the  case  with 
that  saint,  so  carefully  has  the  painter  studied  the  dissected^ 
form,  and  so  successful  is  the  imitation  which  he  has  made 
of  the  reality  before  him.  This  ^  picture  was  placed  in  a 
chapel,  whence  another,  by  the  hand  of  Benedetto  da  Fescia^ 
a  disciple  of  Giulio  Romano,  had  been  removed.* 

Bronzino  subsequently  portrayed  the  Dwarf  Morgante  for 

the  Duke,  depicting  him  in  two  manners,  the  front  and  back 

view  namely,  and  displaying  all  the  hideous  deformity  of 

those  strangely  contorted  limbs,  entirely  nude  ;  nor  do  these 

Portraits  fail  to  be  fine  and  admirable  in  their  way.    For  Ser 

Carlo  Gherardi  of  Pistoja,  who  from  his  youth  had  been  a 

friend  of  Bronzino,  that  artist  executed  various  pictures  at 

dilTerent  times ;  the  portrait  of  Ser  Carlo  namely,  a  beautifulf 

figure  of  Judith  placing  the  Head  of  Holofemes  in  a  basket, 

and  a  figure  of  Prudence  looking  at  herself  in  a  glass ;  this  last 

he  painted  on  the  cover  by  which  the  picture  of  the  Judith 

is  closed.    He  executed  a  Madonna  for  the  same  person,  an  J 

this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  painted  by  Bronzino. 

The  Portrait  of  the  Duke,  when  he  had  attained  his  fortieth 

year,  was  also  taken  by  this  master,  with  that  of  the  Signorar 

Duchess,  and  both  are  as  faithful  likenesses  as  they  possibly 

can  be. 

Now  Giovambattista  Cavalcanti  had  caused  a  Chapel  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Spirito  at  Florence  to  be  decorated  with  fine 
vari-coloured  marbles,  which  he  had  brought  over  the  sea 
at  great  cost ;  and  having  here  placed  the  bones  of  Tommaso 
his  father,  he  caused  the  bust  of  the  same  to  be  sculptured 
by  Giovann'  Agnolo  Montorsoli,  and  gave  Bronzino  the 
Altar«piece,  which  the  latter  painted  to  admiration.  The 
subject  chosen  was  Our  Saviour  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  form  of  the  Gardener ;  while  in  the  distance 
are  the  two  other  Maries ;  all  these  figures  being  executed 
with  indescribable  care. 

'^  Benedetto  Pagni  of  Pesda. 
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Jacopo  Pontormo  liad  kfb  the  Chapel  of  San  Lotoueo  un- 
finished at  his  death,  and  the  Signer  Duke  commanded  that 
Bronadno  should  complete  the  same,  when  he  added  msny 
nude  figures  wanting  to  the  lower  part  ei  the  Deluge,  g^nsg 
infinite  perfection  to  that  portion  of  the  work.     In  the  Be- 
snrrection  of  the  Dead  also^  many  figures  were  wanting,  and 
in  the  space  of  ahout  a  faraecio  high,  hut  along  the  whole 
width  of  the  wall,  Bronaino  executed  these  in  the  beantifid 
manner  we  see.    Between  the  windows,  in  a  part  left  whol^ 
unadorned,  he  likewise  ducted  a  San  LorenaEo  stretched 
naked  on  the  Gridiroo,  and  with  Angeb  in  the  foim  of 
•children  around  him ;  and  here  Bronadno  displayed  judg- 
ment superior  to  that  shown  hy  Pontormo  his  master  in  tiie 
same  place ;  he  also  depicted  the  Portrait  of  his  said  naaster 
in  a  corner  of  the  chapel,  and  to  the  right  of  San  LoreDaEa 

The  Duke  suhsequendy  ordered  Bronaino  to  paint  two 
large  pictures^  one,  a  Deposition  from  the  Crosa^  with 
luunerons  figures,  to  be  seat  to  Porta  Fenajo  in  the  Island 
-of  Elba,  where  it  was  destined  to  adom  the  Convent  of  the 
Barefooted  Friars,  which  his  Excellency  had  built  in  hia  city 
<af  Cosmopoli  ;*  the  other,  a  Birth  of  Christ,  being  intended 
for  the  new  Church  of  the  Knights  of  San  Stefano^  which 
has  since,  together  with  their  Palace  scud  Ho^taJ^  been 
erected  in  Pisa  after  the  designs  of  Gioxgio  YasorL  Both 
these  pictures  were  painted  with  all  the  art,  diligcaice,  de- 
aign,  inyention,  and  beauty  of  cdouring  that  can  be  ooBcetTed, 
nor  was  less  than  that  due  to  a  Church  elected  by  so  great 
41  Prince,  and  one  who  founded  and  endowed  tiie  abeve- 
mentioned  order  of  KnightB.t 

Bronzino  has  furthermore  depicted  the  great  men  of  the 
House  <^  Medid,  on  platea  of  metal,  all  of  the  same  aize^ 
beginning  with  Gdovanni  di  Bicci,  and  Cosimo  the  Elder, 
and  coming  down  to  the  Queen  of  France  in  that  line.  In 
the  other  line  he  has  gone  from  Lorenzo^  brother  of  the 
Elder  Cosimo,  down  to  the  Signer  Duke  Cosimo^  and  his 
children  ;  all  these  portraits  are  ranged  in  doe  <^der,  bdiind 


*  This  pktoze  was  waihed  hf  eertaia  ijgnennt  penoM  wilfc  a  ttraof  If 
4Hid  muck  iBJvnd,  but  It  is  now  in  tbe  Aadtmy  of  the  Vme  Aiti  at 
FkmBce^  where  it  will  looa  be^  w  fiir  as  poasiUe^  ndated  ta  its  ftoMV 
state. — MasseUu 

f  When  Cosimo  obtained  the  lelics  of  St.  Stephen  from  the  Pope,  ht 
-caiiaed  the  Altar  to  be  entirely  reconstructed  ef  poiphjnj,  and  the  pidut 
«f  Bronzino  was  nmowed.r—IbkL 
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tlie  door  of  a  writing  chamber,*  which  Yasari  has  caused  to 
l>e  added  to  the  new  rooms  of  the  Dacal  Pakiee^  and  wherein 
sure  manj  antique  statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  with  small 
pictures  hy  modem  artists,  exquisite  miniatttres,  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  medals,  in  gold  and  silver,  all  arranged  in  l£e 
most  perfect  ord^.  These  portraits  of  the  Blustrious  persons 
of  the  House  of  Medici  are  all  exeeedinglj  aninuited  pictures, 
&s  ivdl  as  most  faithful  fikenesses  ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing  in 
Cronzino,  that  whereas  many  artists  fall  off  in  their  age,  he, 
on  the  contrary,  does  even  better  now  than  in  the  best  years 
of  manhood,  as  his  works  are  daily  proving. 

IS'o  long  time  since^  he  painted  a  picture  about  a  braodo 

and  a  half  high,  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Angeli  at  Florence, 

for  Don  Silvano  Eazzi,  a  Monk  of  Camaldoli,  who  is  very 

mnch  his  Mend ;  the  subject  is  St  Catherine,  and  the  figure 

is  so  beautiful  that  it  may  bear  comparison  with  anyone  that 

has  been  executed  by  this  noble  artist ;  nay,  it  seems  to  want 

only  that  spirit  and  voice  with  which  the  Saint  confounded  the 

tyrant,  and  confessed  her  beloved  Lord,  even  to  her  latest 

breath.     The  father  has  accordingly  no  possession  which  he 

values  more  highly  than  that  truly  graceful  picture.   Agnolo 

likewise  painted  a  portrait  of  Don  Giovanni,  Cardinal  de' 

Medici,  son  of  Duke  Cosimo,  and  this  was  sent  to  the  Court 

of  the  £mperor,  for  the  Queen  Joanna ;  the  same  master 

afterwards  portrayed  Don  f^ancesco,  Prince  of  Florence,  a 

most  faithfid  likeness,  and  so  carefuUy  finished,  that  it  has 

the  effect  of  a  miniature. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  Joanna,  of  Austria^  wife  of 
the  above-mentioned  Prince,  Bronzino  painted  three  great 
pictures,  which  were  plaeed  on  the  Bridge  of  the  Carraja,  as 
will  be  related  hereo^r.  He  represented  therein  certain 
stories^  from  the  Nuptials  of  Hymen^  which  were  so  beautifiil 
that  they  did  not  seem  like  paintings  executed  for  a  festival, 
but  were  rather  like  works  intended  to  be  permanentiy  fixed 
in  some  most  honourable  position,  where  th^  might  enchire  for 
ever.  A  few  months  since,  he  furthermore  painted  a  small 
picture,  full  of  minute  figures,  that  have  not  their  equal, 
and  may  rather  be  called  fine  specimens  of  miniature.  Nor 
is  Bronzino  less  enamoured  of  his  art  now,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  than  he  was  as  a  youth ;  he  has  lately  undertaken  two 

*  They  are  now  in  the  Galleij  of  the  Uffizj,  in  a  zoom  appiopnated  to 
the  Diiectory  of  the  building.— JS<i.  I'hr.,  1832-&. 
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Stories  in  fresco^  which  the  Signor  Duke  desires  to  hare 
painted  on  the  wall  beside  the  Organ,  in  the  Church  of  Son 
Lorenzo,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  will  here  proTe 
himself  that  excellent  Bronzino,  whom  we  have  always  bumu 
him  to  be.* 

This  master  has  besides  taken  great  pleasure  in  poetiy, 
and  has  written  many  stanzas  and  sonnets,  some  of  which 
have  been  printed ;  but  he  is  above  all  remarkable  (as  regards 
poetry)  for  his  success  in  rhymes  written  after  the  plajfol 
manner  of  Berni  ;f  nor  have  we  any  one  in  our  day  who  is 
more  ingenious,  varied,  fanciful,  and  spirited,  in  this  jesting 
kind  of  verse,  than  Bronzino,  as  all  will  see,  if  the  whole  of  his 
works  should  some  day  be  printed,  as  it 'is  believed  and  hoped 
that  they  will  be.  Our  artist  is,  and  ever  has  been,  most 
liberal  of  all  that  he  possesses,  and  most  kindly  in  all  things,  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  one,  even  an  artist,  noble  as  he  is,  to  be; 
gentle  of  disposition,  he  has  never  offered  injury  to  any  one, 
and  has  ever  loved  the  distinguished  men  of  his  own  vocation^ 
as  well  we  know  who  have  lived  on  terms  of  close  friendship 
with  him  for  three  and  forty  years,  from  1524  that  is,  to  the 
present  yeair  of  1567 ;  since  it  was  at  the  first  mentioned 
period,  when  he  was  labouriug  at  the  Certosa,  with  Pontormo^ 
that  I  first  began  to  know  and  love  this  man ;  I  then  going, 
as  a  youth,  to  draw  from  the  works  of  Jacopo,  at  that  plaoe.^ 

Bronzino  has  had  may  followers  and  disciples,  but  the 
first  (to  speak  now  of  our  own  Academicians)  is  Alessandro 
Allori,  who  has  been  ever  beloved  by  his  master,  not  as  a 
disciple  only,  but  as  if  he  were  his  own  son;  they  have 

*  One  only,  a  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenso,  was  pamted,  and  thai  itill 
retftins  its  place. 

f  The  burlesque  poems  of  Bronzino  are  delclared  hy  the  Academf 
Delia  Crusca  to  he  models  of  their  manner.  Seven  of  them  will  be  feond 
(as  the  present  writer  is  informed)  among  the  early  printed  woiks  of  Boni, 
others  in  an  edition  published  at  Naples  in  1723,  but  dated,  *^FloxeBoe 
and  London."  The  whole  were  printed,  but,  as  it  is  said,  from  an  incor- 
rect copy,  at  Venice,  in  1822,  and  a  part  of  Bronzino's  Canzoni  and  Sonnets 
was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Florence  in  1822-3. 

t  Borghini,  in  his  Riposo,  says  that  Bronzino  died  in  his  sixty-oiath 
year,  but  does  not  give  the  date.  <'  In  a  Book  of  the  Guild  of  Painten,  how- 
OTer,  I  (Bottari)  have  found  him  mentioned  as  down  for  the  tax,  on  the  I  st 
of  November,  1572,  but  the  tax  is  not  marked  as  paid  ;**  whence  we  may 
infer  that  Bronzino  died  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  or  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  following ;  about  four  yean  after  Yasari  wrote  the  sbove^  thst 
is  to  say. 
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lived,  nay,  still  do  live  together,  in  all  the  love  which  is 
usually  found  to  exist  between  a  good  parent  and  his  child. 
Alessandro  then,  in  the  pictures  and  portndts  executed  up 
to  his  present  age  of  thirty  yeisirs,  has  proved  himself  to  be 
the  worthy  disciple  of  so  great  a  master,  and  is  constantly 
seeking  to  attain  by  diligence  and  perpetual  study,  to  that 
highest  perfection  to  which  all  noble  and  elevated  minds 
aspire.     He  has  painted  the  Chapel  of  the  Montaguti,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nunziata,  entirely  with  his  own  hand ;  the 
Altar-piece  in  oil  that  is  to  say,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
in   fresco^     On  the  Altar-piece  we  have  Christ  and  the 
Madonna  in  the  heavens ;  they  are  seated  in  judgment  and 
beneath  them  are  numerous  figures,  well  executed,  and  in 
various  attitudes,  which  are  copied  from  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Micheli^nolo  Buonarroti.     On  the  same  side  of  the  Chapel 
are  four  large  figures,  representing  Prophets,  or  perhaps 
Evangelists;  and  on  the  ceiling  are  Sibyls  and  Prophets, 
executed  with  infinite  thought  and  care,  Allori  having  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  Michelagnolo  in  the  figures.* 

On  the  wall  to  the  right,  as  you  face  the  Altar,  is  Christ 
diluting  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple.     The  Child, 
whose  attitude  is  good,  appears  to  be  replying  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Doctors,  all  of  whom,  with  other  figures  standing 
near,  exhibit  a  rich  variety  in  the  countenances,  attitudes, 
and  vestments  :  there  are  among  them  numerous  portraits  ot 
the  friends  of  Allori,  which  are  very  faithful  as  to  resemblance. 
On  the  wall,  opposite  to  this  picture,  is  Christ  driving  the 
Traders  from  the  Temple,  a  work  wherein  there  are  many 
parts  which  merit  praise.     Over  these  two  pictures  are 
Stories  from  the  Life  of  the  Vii^in ;  and  in  the  ceiling  are 
figures  of  no  great  size,  but  graceful  and  well  arranged ; 
there  are  besides  landscapes  and  buildings,  which  prove  the 
love  which  Allori  bears  to  art,  and  the  care  with  which  he 
seeks  perfection  in  design  and  invention.f 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  opposite  the  Altar  is  the 
Story  of  Ezekiel  with  the  dry  bones,  which  become  re- 

•  All  the  painters  here  mentioned  by  Viuari  belonged  to  the  School  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  Alessandro  Allori,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Bronzino,  being 
one  of  those  who  most  deserve  mention.  He  had  a  son  called  Cristo&no,  who 
would  never  follow  the  paternal  manner,  but,  adhering  to  that  of  Correggio, 
declared  that  in  painting  his  father  was  a  heretic. 

t  Those  pictures  have  been  retouched. 
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dotibied  with  flesh ;  here  this  young  artist  has  shown  ihe 
zeal  with  which  he  hthonred  to  acquire  the   anatomy  of 
the  human  form,*  and  in  this,  his  first  important  woik,  as 
well  as  in  the  riUeri  and  paintings  executed  for  the  noplialls 
of  his  Highness,  he  has  given  an  excellent  speciniaL  oi  his 
powers  and  awakened  manj  hopes.   Alloii  is  thi»  oontimniDy 
hibouring  to  render  himself  a  good  painter^  and  in  the  above- 
named  as  wdl  as  in  certain  smaller  works  (more  especiaDj 
in  a  Httle  picture  after  Ihe  manner  of  a  miniature  executed 
for  Don  Francesco  Prince  of  Florence,  which  is  highly  praise- 
worthy) he  is  studying  to  obtain  fadMty  and  to  fonn  &  fine 
manner.f 

Another  youth  called  Giovanni  Bntteri,  also  the  diaople 
of  our  academician  Bronzino,  has  likewise  displayed  much 
readiness  and  facility ;  in  that  which  he  did,  for  example^ 
when  the  obsequies  of  Michelagnolo  were  solemnized^  and  ai 
the  arrival  in  Florence  of  her  most  Serene  Majesty  Joanna^ 
as  well  as  in  other  works  of  minor  importance.^ 

The  painter  Cristofano  dell'  Altissimo  was  also  tiie  dis- 
ciple, first  of  Pontormo  and  afterwards  of  Bromdno ;  after 
having  in  his  youth  depicted  numerous  works  in  cdl  and 
some  portraits,  Cristofano  was  sent  by  Duke  Cosimo  to  copy 
the  many  portraits  of  illustrious  personages  which  are  in 
the  Grallery  of  Monsignore  Giovio,  and  which  that  dis- 
tinguished person,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  our  own 
day,  has  coUected.  The  Duke  has  besides  many  other  works 
executed  for  him  by  the  car^  of  Giorgio  Yasari.  The  list 
of  all  these  portraits  shall  be  added  to  the  index  of  this 
work,§  but  here  we  will  not  speak  more  of  them  than  to  say 
that  Cristofano  has  acquitted  himself  very  zealously  of  his 
commission,  having  already  copied  more  th^n  two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  those  pictures  for  the  Guardaroba  of  the 

*  "  The  Ezekiel  never  has  been,  nor  could  have  been  painted  bere^"  ie> 
marks  an  Italian  commentator, "  the  space  not  sufficing  to  contain  it ;  but 
there  is  a  work  on  that  subject  bj  Allori,  in  the  garden  of  a  house  in 
the  Via  GMbellina,  and  Yasari  may  have  mistaken  the  site  of  the  irark.** 

f  For  the  vast  number  of  works  executed  by  Allori  after  the  pnhlicatioa 
of  these  lives,  and  for  other  details  concerning  him,  which  euntit  hers 
find  place,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Baldinucd,  DeeeinaUj  torn.  z.  p»  171t 
et  aeq,  in.  the  Uffizj  is  a  work  executed  by.  Allori,  when  in.  advaaeed 
years,  and  which  bears  his  name,  Allesaandro  Bronadno  Allori. 

t  This  artist  never  passed  beyond  mediocrity. 

§  The  list  appeared  in  the  Oitmti  EtUtum  of  our  author,  accordingly. 
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Duke,  where  they  are  arranged  in  three  Hnee^  as  will  be 
related  when  we  spea);:  farther  of  the  ornaments  of  that 
apartment :  the  oofnes  consist  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and 
other  princes,  with  military  leaders,  men  of  learning,  and 
persons  of  eminenee  ;  at  a  word,  from  whatever  cause  they 
have  become  illastrions. 

We  also  shall  of  a  troth  be  all  deeply  indebted  to  the  care 
of  Giovio  and  the  Duke,*  seeing  thtut  irom  this  beginning, 
not  only  the  apartments  of  princes  bat  the  chambers  of 
private  persons  are  now  being  adorned  with  portraits  of  one 
or  another  among  these  illastrions  men,  as  the  partialities  of 
country,  fanuly,  or  friendship  shall  decide.  Cristo&no^  then, 
has  fixed  himself  to  this  kind  of  work  for  which  his  genius, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  inclination,  disposed  him ;  and  he 
has  done  little  besides,  as  finding  that  he  derives  honour  and 
profit  in  abundance  from  this. 

Stefano  Fieri  and  Lorenzo  dello  Sciorinaf  are  likewise 
disciples  of  Bronzino;  they  both  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  obsequies  of  Michelagnolo^  as  well  as  for  the  marriage  of 
his  Higlmess,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  has  caused  them 
to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  our  academicians. 

From  the  same  schodl  of  Pontormo  and  Bronzino^  came 
also  Battista  Naldini,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  ekewhere  4 
and  who,  having  passed  some  time  in  Rome,  after  the  death 
of  Pontormo^  has  made  considerable  improvement,  insomuch 
that  he  has  become  a  bold  and  able  painter,  as  is  seen  by 
various  works  executed  by  his  hand  for  Don  Yincenzio 
Borghini,  who  has  employ^  him  frequently  and  assists  him 
very  much,  as  he  does  fWicesco  da  Poppi,  a  young  artist, 
and  also  one  of  our  academicians.  Tlus  Francesco  has 
acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well  in  the  preparations  for 
the  marriage  of  his  Highness,  as  have  other  young  men 
whom  Don  Yincenzio  is  constwitly  employing  and  assisting. 
Yasari  likewise  has  availed  himself  of  Battista's  services 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  stiU  continues  to  do  so  for  the 
works  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Florence,  where,  in  emulation 
with  the  many  other  young  artists  who  also  work  at  that 

*  These  portraits  hang  along  the  Coiridor  of  the  Uffizj,  and  their  num- 
ber has  been  much  incroBfled  since  Vaaari  wrote. — Masselli, 

f  The  first  worked  principally  for  other  painters,  the  second  was  distm- 
guished  only  for  a  certain  correctnas  of  design. 

%  For  whose  life,  see  Baldinuoci,  !<^oUzie  de*  Prqfettaru 
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place,  he  has  made  great  improvement,  and  may  ixiw 
consider  himself  equal  to  any  of  the  younger  men  of  our 
Academy.  Among  other  qualities  in  this  youth  which  please 
men  of  knowledge,  is  that  he  is  prompt,  and  performs  bis 
work  without  effort.  In  a  picture  which  Batlista  has 
painted  in  oil  for  the  Black  Friars  of  the  Abbey  of  Florence, 
he  has  represented  a  Story  of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross, 
wherein  there  are  many  good  figures,  and  he  has  now  worb 
on  hand  which  will  suffice  to  make  him  known  as  an  able 
artist. 

Not  inferior  to  any  of  these  in  genius,  talent,  and  worth, 
is  Maso  Mazzuoli,*  called  Maso  of  San  Friano,  a  young  mao, 
now  about  thirty  or  thirty-two  years  old,  who  acquii^  the 
first  principles  of  his  art  under  our  academician  Pier-Fran- 
cesco di  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  else- 
where. This  Maso,  besides  having  shown  us  of  what  he  is 
capable,  and  what  may  be  hoped  from  him  in  many  small 
pictures,  has  lately  displayed  two  large  paintings,  which  do 
him  great  honour  and  give  universal  satisfaction,  since  he 
has  exhibited  therein  much  invention,  correct  design,  a  good 
manner,  in%iite  grace,  and  admirable  harmony  of  colouring. 
One  of  these  pictures,  which  is  in  the  Church  of  Sant*  Apos- 
tolo  in  Florence,  is  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  aod 
in  the  other,  which  is  in  the  Church  of  San  Fietro  Maggiore, 
and  is  as  beautiful  as  it  could  have  been  if  executed  by  an 
old  and  experienced  master,  we  have  the  Visitation  of  Oar 
Lady  to  St.  Elizabeth  ;  a  work  which  does  indeed  displaj 
much  forethought  and  judgment;  the  heads,  the  attitudes,  the 
draperies,  the  buildings,  every  part  of  it,  at  a  word,  is  full 
of  beauty  and  grace.  This  artist,  as  one  of  our  Academy, 
and  a  man  of  most  obliging  disposition,  acquitted  himself  well 
in  the  obsequies  of  Buonarroti ;  and  in  the  preparations 
made  for  the  nuptials  of  the  Queen  Joanna,  he  distinguished 
himself  very  highly. 

And  now,  as  in  the  Life  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  and  other 
places,  I  have  spoken  of  Michele,  Bidolfo's  disciple,  and, 
of  Carlo  da  Loro,  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  them  here 
although  they  are  of  our  Academy,  having  already  men- 
tioned them  sufficiently. 

But  I  will  not  omit  to  relate  that  Andrea  del  Mingo, 
another  of  our  academicians,  who  has  performed  and  is  per- 

*  Tommaao  d*Antonio  Man2uoli,  not  MazzuoIL — E<L  Flor^  1832*8. 
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forming  numerous  works  of  merit,  was  also  a  disciple  and 
follower  of  Ghirlandajo ;  as  were  likewise  Girolamo  di  Fran- 
cesco Crocifissaio,^  a  youth  of  twentj-six  years  old,  and 
Mirabello  di  Salincomo,  both  painters,  who  have  executed,, 
and  are  executing,  numerous  works  in  oil  and  fresco,  with 
portraits  also.  These  artists,  too,  give  hope  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful future,  and  some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  they 
painted  in  company  certain  frescoes,  which  are  very  fair 
works,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins, 
outside  of  Florence.  In  the  obsequies  of  Michelagnolo, 
and  the  nuptials  above-mentioned,  they  likewise  did  them- 
selves great  honour.  Mirabello  has  furthermore  painted 
numerous  portraits,  that  of  the  most  Illustrious  Prince  among 
others,  and  this  he  has  taken  many  times  with  those  of  various 
persons,  now  in  the  possession  of  divers  Florentine  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  Fleming,  Federigo  di  Lamberto,  of  Amsterdam,  son-in- 
law  of  the  PaduanCartaro,  also  greatly  honoured  our  Academy 
as  well  as  himself,  in  the  obsequies  and  nuptials  aforesaid, 
and  has  besides  given  proof  of  much  judgment^  very  correct 
design,  and  a  good  manner,  in  many  pictures  A  oil,  large 
and  small,  with  other  works.  But  if  he  has  merited  com- 
mendation up  to  the  present  time,  much  more  will  he  do  so  in 
the  future,  since  he  is  still  labouring  with  manifest  progress  in 
Florence,  which  he  appears  to  have  adopted  as  his  country, 
and  where  the  emulation  and  competition  existing  among  so 
many  young  men  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  those  artists. 

A  very  fine  genius  and  extraordinary  wealth  of  felicitous 
fancies,  are  likewise  displayed  by  Bernardo  Timante  Buon- 
talenti,t  who  acquired  the  first  principles^of  design,  when  in 
lus  childhood,  from  the  works  of  Yasari,  and  has  since  made 
80  much  progress,  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  most 
iUastrious  Signer,  Don  Francesco  Medici,  Prince  of  Florence, 
with  whom  he  has  been  for  some  years,  and  who  favours 
him  greatly,  having  long  kept,  and  still  keeping  him  con- 
stantly employed.  Buontalenti  has  thus  executed  for  his 
Excellency  many  works  painted  in  miniature,  after  the 
manner  of  Don  Giulio  Clovio,  as,  for  example,  numerous 
portraits  and  stories  in  small  figures,  which  are  finished  with 

*  Gilolamo  Macchietti. 

t  For  details  respecting  this  gifted  and  versatile  artist,  let  our  readers 
consult  Baldinucd,  Decennali,  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 
VOL.  V.  II 
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great  care.  The  same  artist  has  made  a  splendid  fifanrj 
table,  by  command  of  Don  Francesco,  construelug  ^ 
work  of  ebonj,  divided  into  compartments  by  cDkuraB  of 
eliotrope,  oriental  jasper,  and  lapis  lazali,  which  bsve  toes 
and  capitals  of  chased  silver.  The  work  is  fartfaermasre  €ft* 
riched  with  jewels,  beautifol  ornaments  of  silv^  and  exqdr 
site  little  figures  interspersed  with  miniatares  and  termim 
of  silver  and  gold  in  fall  relief,  nnited  in  pairs.  There  are 
besides  other  compartments  formed  of  jaspers,  ^ates,  dio- 
tropes,  sardonyxes,  eamelians,  and  other  precious  stones^  to 
describe  all  which  here  would  make  too  long  a  st<»y  :  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  in  this  work,  which  now  draws  near  its 
eompletion,  Bernardo  has  given  proof  of  a  most  adsalnUe 
genius,  and  one  ready  for  every  purpose. 

Don  Francesco  accordingly  avails  himself  of  his  services 
for  various  labours;  in  the  construction  of  machines  lor  lift- 
ing weights  for  example,  and  many  otiier  ingenioos  mven- 
tions.  Bernardo  has  also  diseovered  a  method  by  which 
Bock-crystal  may  be  readily  melted  and  parified ;  of  this 
substance  he  has  made  Yases  and  Stories  of  various  odours. 
This  artist  Tueddles  with  every  kind  of  art ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  see  such  Yases  of  porcelain  as  will  equal  in 
beauty  the  most  perfect  of  l^ose  executed  in  the  highest 
antiquity,  of  which  they  will  have  all  the  qualities.  Another 
excellent  master  in  these  works  is  Giulio  da  Urbino,  who  is 
now  in  the  service  of  the  most  illustrious  Duke  Alfonso  U 
of  Ferrara  ;  this  Giulio  makes  Yases  of  amazing  beauty 
from  earths  of  different  kinds  ;  and  in  porcelain  fae  forms 
them'  of  the  most  exquisite  shapes.  From  the  same  days  he 
likewise  makes  octagons,  circles,  and  squares  for  pavements, 
all  of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  so  neatly  arranged  in  imita- 
tion of  vari-coloured  marbles,  that  they  appear  .to  be  made 
of  the  stones  themsdves,  rather  than  of  mere  imitations 
formed  out  of  clay.  Of  all  these  things  our  Prince  is  in 
possession  of  the  processes  and  modes  of  manipulation. 

His  Excellency  has  also  lately  commenced  the  constroctioD 
of  a  small  table  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  which  he 
proposes  to  make  the  companion  of  one  which  bdongs  to 
his  father  Duke  Cosimo.  Not  long  since,  moreover,  he 
completed  a  small  table  after  the  design  of  Yasari,  wiiich  is 
a  veiy  splendid  production,  being  whdly  formed  of  oriental 
alabaster  intermingled  with  great  pieces  of  camdian,  jasper, 
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^otrope,  lapis,  and  agate,  with  other  stones  and  jewels  w<»rth 
twenty  thousand  crowns.  The  execution  of  tids  table  was 
confided  to  Bernardino  di  Porfirio  of  Leccio^  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  Bernardino  is  admirable  in 
works  of  this  kind,  and  has  executed  an  octangle  of  ebony 
and  ivory,  inlaid  with  jaspers,  for  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti, 
after  the  designs  of  Yasari.  This  Bernardino  is  still  in  the 
service  of  their  Excellencies. 

!But  returning  to  Buontalenti  I  add,  that,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  many,  he  proved  himseB^  capable  o^  painting 
large  figures  equally  well  with  small  ones,  by  that  great 
Story  which  he  prepared  for  the  obsequies  of  Michelagnolo, 
as  we  have  before  related.  He  was  employed,  to  his  great 
credit,  at  the  nuptials  of  our  Prince  also ;  for  certain  mask- 
ings  'that  is  to  say,  for  the  Triumph  of  Dreams,  of  which  I 
propose  to  speak  elsewhere,  and  for  the  Interludes  oi  the 
Dramatic  Spectacle  given  at  the  Palace,  as  other  writers 
have  related  at  tall  length.  Nay,  had  Bernardo  attended  to 
the  studies  of  art  in  his  first  youth  (he  is  no^  but  thirty  years 
old),  as  he  did  to  the  constroction  of  fortresses,  in  which" 
he  spent  much  time,  he  would  now  perchance  have  attained 
to  an  unusually  high  degree  of  eminence ;  it  is  indeed 
even  yet  expected  that  he  will  do  so,  although  somewhat 
lat^f,  seeing  that  he  is  all  genius  and  talent,  and  has  besides 
the  farther  advantage  of  being  constantly  employed  by  his 
sovereign  in  the  most  honourable  occupations. 

The  Fleming,  G^iovanni  della  Strada,  is  also  one  of  our 
Academicians  ;  and  to  good  design,  a  rich  fancy,  and  admir- 
able power  of  invention,  this  artist  adds  an  excellent  method 
of  colouring ;  he  has  worked  much  in  fresco,  in  oil,  and  in 
tempera,  during  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  direction  and 
firom  the  designs  of  Giorgio  Yaaari,  in  the  Ducal  Palace  : 
Giovanni  may  indeed  declare  himself  the  equal  of  any 
painter  in  the  Duke's  service.  But  his  principal  occupation 
iust  at  present  is  to  prepare  Cartoons  for  arras,  also  after  the 
designs  of  Yasari,  which  the  Duke  and  Prince  are  causing 
to  be  made  in  divers  manners  to  correspond  with  the  paint- 
ings executed  by  Vasari  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  various 
chambers  of  the  Palace,  to  the  end  that  the  tapestries  b^ow 
may  be  in  harmony  with  the  pictures  above.  For  the  Halls 
of  Saturn,  Ops,  Ceres,  Jupiter,  and  Hercules,  Giovanni  has 
made  very  beautiful  Cartoons  for  about  thirty  pieces  of 
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arras,  with  others,  abo  very  fine,  for  the  upper  rooms  oocnpied 
by  the  Princess ;  and  of  these,  four  are  devoted  to  the  Tutoes 
of  women,  and  disphiy  histories  of  Boman,  Hebrew,  (jwk, 
and  Tuscan  ladies,  taken  from  the  lires  of  Sabina,  Este, 
Penelope,  and  Gualdrada.  For  ten  panels  of  a  Hall  wbeiem 
is  delineated  the  Life  of  Man,  Giovanni  has  also  made  Cir- 
toons,  as  he  has  for  the  five  lower  rooms,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  Prince,  and  which  are  decorated  with  stories  fixuntfae 
Lives  of  David,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  and  others. 

Por  the  Palace  of  Poggio-a-Cajano,  wherein  twenty  rooms 
are  to  be  supplied  with  arras,  now  daily  making  progress^ 
Giovanni  has  made  Cartoons  of  Hunting-pieces  after  the 
invention  of  the  Duke ;  they  exhibit  all  kinds  of  animab  of 
the  chase,  and  portray  the  various  modes  of  fowling  and 
fishing,  with  the  most  singular  and  beautiful  fancies.  In 
this  work,  the  variety  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  laadscapea^  and 
vestments,  with  the  hunters,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  the 
fowlers  in  various  attitudes,  and  the  nude  figures  of  the 
fishermen,  have  proved  this  Strada  to  be  a  truly  able  man, 
^  well  skilled  in  the  Italian  manner.  It  is  his  purpose  to  live 
and  die  at  Florence,  in  the  service'  of  his  illustrious  lorda^ 
and  in  the  company  of  Yasari  and  the  other  Academicians. 

Another  disciple  of  Yasari,  and  also  an  Academician,  is 
the  Florentine  Jacopo  di  Maestro  Piero  Zucca,*  now  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old ;  having  assisted  Yasari  in 
the  greater  part  of  his  works  at  the  palace,  but  more  espedaUy 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  Great  Hall,  by  his  industry,  care,  and 
diligence,  he  has  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  design  and 
facility  in  the  handling  of  colours,  that  he  may  be  considered 
among  the  first  of  the  young  painters  in  our  Academy.  The 
works  which  he  executed  alone  in  the  obsequies  of  Ifichd* 
agnolo,  and  at  the  marriage  of  the  Prince,  with  others  &r 
certain  of  his  friends,  in  all  which  he  has  displayed  intel- 
ligence, boldness,  care,  grace,  and  judgment,  have  made  him 
known  as  a  clever  youth  and  able  painter,  but  still  more  may 
yet  be  hoped  from  him  in  the  future,  when  he  will  doubt- 
less do  as  much  honour  to  his  countiy  as  any  other  of  her 
painters. 

Among  the  younger  artists  of  the  Academy,  Santi  Tidif 

*  For  the  many  works  executed  by  Jacopo  Zacchi,  in  Rome  and  die- 
where.  Bee  Baglioni,  VUe,  p.  45. 

t  Santo  Tito,  not  Tidi.    See  Boighini  and  Baldinucci,  ut  tupra. 
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may  likewise  be  accounted  an  ingenious  and  able  master. 
Having  laboured  for  many  jears  in  Rome,  as  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  he  has  now  returned  to  enjoy  himself  in  Florence, 
-which  he  considers  his  home,  although  his  family  belongs 
to  Borgo-a-San  Sepolcro,  where  it  holds  a  very  honourable 
place.  This  artist  certainly  acquitted  himself  perfectly  well 
in  all  tl)at  he  did  for  the  funeral  of  Michelagnolo,  and  the 
wedding  of  the  most  Serene  Princess,  but  he  distinguished 
himself  principally  in  the  stories,  which,  with  incredible 
labour,  he  depicted  for  the  theatre  which  he  constructed 
on  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  for  the  most  illustrious  Paolo 
Giordano  Orsino,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
same  marriage.  Here,  on  great  pieces  of  canvas,  he 
delineated  stories  from  the  Lives  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Casa  Orsina.  The  ability  of  Santo  Tidi  may 
however  be  more  accurately  judged  from  two  pictures  by 
his  hand,  one  of  which  is  in  Ognissanti,  or  rather  San 
Salvadore  di  Fiorenza  (for  so  is  that  Church  now  called), 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Padre  Umiliati,  but  is  now 
the  Church  of  the  Barefooted  Friars.  Li  the  upper  part  of 
this  work  is  the  Madonna,  and  beneath  are  S.S.  Giovanni, 
Girolamo,  and  others ;  the  second  picture  is  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Guardi  in  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe,  which  is  behind 
that  of  Santa  Croce ;  it  is  a  Nativity  of  Christ  painted  with 
great  care,  and  presenting  numerous  portraits  from  the  life. 
This  artist  has  besides  executed  many  pictures  of  the  Ma-, 
donna,  and  various  portraits  both  in  Borne  and  Florence ;  he 
has  also  worked  in  the  Vatican,  as  we  have  said  before. 

Other  young  painters,  some  Florentine  and  some  belong- 
ing to  other  parts  of  the  Tuscan  States,  who  were  employed 
for  the  before-mentioned  solemnities,  are  also  members  of 
our  Academy.  Among  them  may  be  named  Alessandro  del 
Barbiere,  now  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who,  among 
other  works,  depicted  the  front  of  the  Great  Hall  for  those 
Nuptials,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  designs  of  Vasari. 
Here  the  Piazzas  of  all  the  cities  in  the  Duke's  dominions 
were  delineated,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  painting  Ales- 
sandro certainly  acquitted  himself  well,  giving  evidence  of 
much  judgment  and  offering  fair  hopes  of  future  success. 
Many  others  among  Yasari's  disciples  and  friends,  have  like- 
wise assisted  him  in  these  and  other  works,  Domenico  Benci 
for  example,  with  Alessandro  Fortori  of  Arezzo,  Stefano 
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Yeltroni,  the  cousin  of  Griorgio,  and  Orazio  Portay  both  of 
the  Monte  San  Savino ;  Tommaso  del  Yerroochio  also  bas 
been  one  among  these  assistants. 

There  are  besides  manj  excellent  foreign  artists  in  tk 
same  Academy,  but  of  these  we  haye  spoken  at  length  ia 
Tarioiu  places;  it  shall  therefore  here  suffice  to  mention  thor 
names,  to  the  end  that  thej  maj  not  fail  to  be  enumented 
with  the  other  Academidans.  These  then  are:  Fedengft 
Zucchero,  Prospero  Fontana,  and  Lorenzo  Sabadni,  of  Bo- 
logna; Marco  da  Faenza,  Tiziano  YecelHo,  Paolo  Yeronese^ 
Giuseppe  Salyiati,  H  Tintoretto,  Aleasan^  Yettoria;  the 
sculptor  Danese;  the  Yeronese  painter,  Batdsta  Faiinoto; 
and  the  architecl^  Andrea  Palladio.* 

But  now,  to  say  some  few  words  of  the  sculptors  who 
aro  Academicians,  and  of  their  works,  in  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  Tery  dif^ise,  nevertheless^  because  they  stiQ 
live,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  high  &me,  I  add  that  the 
Morentine  citizen,  Benvenuto  Cellini  (to  begin  with  the 
oldest  and  most  honoured),  now  a  seulj^or,  was  without  an 
equal,  wh^  in  his  youth,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  art  of 
the  gddsmith;  nor,  perh^)s,  for  many  years  was  there  any  to 
compare  with  him  in  that  calling,  and  in  the  executicm  of 
figures  whether  in  full  or  low  relief,  nay,  in  all  the  other 
works  proper  to  the  vocation  of  the  goldsmith.  He  set 
jewels  and  ad(»iied  the  settings  themselves  with  minute 
figures,  so  well  formed  and  often  so  fancifully  imagined  that 
better  would  not  well  be  conceived.  The  medak  of  gold 
and  silver  which  Benv^iuto  also  executed  in  his  youth,  can 
scarcely  be  suffidentiy  extolled.  For  Pope  Clmnent  YH 
he  made  the  brooch  of  a  Cope  or  Pluvial,  wherein  he  set  a 
diamond,  beautifully  surrounded  by  minute  figures  of  chil- 
dren in  gold  plate,  and  finished  above  with  a  figure  of  God 
the  Father,  most  admirably  executed.  Wherefore,  besides 
the  payment,  Benvenuto  received  from  His  Holiness  tiie 
office  o£  a  mace-bearer. 

The  same  Pontiff  afterwards  gave  him  a  golden  goblet  to 
make ;  the  cup  was  to  be  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Theo- 
logical Yirtues,  and  this  Benvenuto  executed  with  marvelloiis 
art    At  that  tame  there  was  none  among  the  many  by  whom 

*  A  name  so  well  known  to  our  readers  as  to  need  no  further  mentMm 
in  the  closely  restricted  space  for  notes  which  alone  now  i«niaini  at  our 
command. 
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medals  were  made  for  Pope  Clement,  who  succeeded  better 
tluui  did  Cellini,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  or 
possess  any  of  the  same.  He  therefore  received  the  care  of 
Ihe  dies  for  the  Roman  Mint ;  nor  have  more  beautiful  coins 
ever  been  seen  than  are  those  then  stamped  in  K<Hne.  After 
tKe  death  of  Clement,  Benvenuto  returned  to  Florence,  where 
lie  also  struck  the  dies  with  the  head  of  Duke  Alessandro 
for  the  Mint  of  Florence,  executing  the  same  so  admirably 
and  with  such  care  that  they  are  now  kept  as  might  be  the 
moat  beautiful  ancient  medids,  and  with  good  reason,  seeing 
tbat  in  these  Cellini  surpassed  himself. 

Savilig  ultimately  turned  his  attention  to  Sculpture  and 
casting  in  metal,  Benvenuto  performed  numax>us  works  in 
France,  some  of  which  were  in  bronze,  gold,  and  silver,  he 
being  for  a  eertain  time  in  the  ser^ce  of  Francesco  Elng  of 
that  reahn.  Having  subsequently  returned  to  his  native 
Goontiy,  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo,  by  whom 
he  was  at  first  employed  in  goldsmiths'  work,  but  who  finally 
gave  him  commissions  for  works  in  sculpture.  The  Perseus, 
in  metal,  catting  off  the  Head  of  Medusa,  which  is  near  the 
gate  of  the  Palace  in  the  Piazza  del  Duca,  is  by  the  hand  of 
Cellini  ;  it  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  marble,  decorated  with 
most  beautiful  figures  in  bronze,  each  about  one  braccio  and 
a  third  in  height.  This  whole  work  was  executed  with  so 
much  care,  and  has  in  truth  been  completed  to  such  per- 
fection, that  it  worthily  occupies  the  above-named  position, 
where  it  stands  together  with  the  Judith  of  that  most  re- 
nowned and  admirable  sculptor  Donato.  Nor  is  it  a  little 
extraordinary  that  Benvenuto,  so  long  occupied  with  works  of 
such  ininQte  character,  should  so  successfully  have  executed 
a  statue  of  such  size  and  importance. 

He  has  also  made  a  Crucifix  in  marble,  which  is  in  full 
relief  and  the  size  of  life,  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its 
kind  that  could  well  be  seen  ;  wherefore  the  Signor  Duke 
has  had  it  brought  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  as  a  thing  greatly 
valued  by  himself ;  and  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel,  or 
rather  small  Church,  which  is  now  constructing  there  ;  nor 
can  this  church  be  provided  in  our  times  with  any  ornament 
more  worthy  of  itseh^  or  of  so  great  a  Prince,  than  this 
Crucifix,  wluch  it  would  be  difficult  to  commend  sufficiently. 
I  might  easily  find  much  more  to  say  respecting  the  works 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  has  given  proof  in  all  his  pro- 
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ductions  of  a  bold,  proud,  animated,  prompt,  and  foitefol 
character ;  he  is,  indeed,  a  man  but  onlj  too  well  dispoaed 
and  able  to  hold  his  own  by  word  in  the  presence  of  Fnnees, 
as  well  as  ready  with  hand  and  spirit  in  matters  of  art ;  yet 
I  will  not  here  saj  more,  because  he  has  himself  written  a 
Treatise  concerning  his  Life  and  Works,  with  one  oa  the 
Art  of  the  Goldsmith,  on  founding  and  casting  in  Metad,  as 
well  as  on  other  matters  appertaining  to  those  arts :  he  hu 
spoken  of  Sculpture  likewise  with  much  more  eloquence  and  to 
more  purpose  than  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  myself; 
wherefore,  as  regards  Benvenuto,  it  shall  suffice  me  to  have 
thus  indicated  some  few  among  the  best  of  his  principal  works.* 

Francesco,  the  son  of  Giyliano  da  Sangallo,  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  also  one  of  our  Academicians,  and  now  seventy 
years  old,  has  likewise  pf  oduced  numerous  works  in  scnlp- 
ture,  as  we  have  said  in  the  Life  of  his  father.  The  throe 
figures  in  marble,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  which  are  on 
the  Altar  in  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele,  are  by  his  hand. 
They  are  much  extolled,  and  represent  Sant'  Anna,  the 
Virgin,  and  Our  Saviour  Christ  as  a  Child.  Some  other 
Statues,  also  in  marble,  on  the  Tomb  of  Piero  de'  Medici  at 
Monte  Cavallo,  are  likewise  by  his  hand,  as  is  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Bishop  of  Marzi  in  the  Nunziata ;  and  that  of  the 
historian  Monsignore  Giovicf  The  same  master  has  also 
executed  many  fine  works  in  architecture  at  Florence  and 
elsewhere ;  and  his  many  valuable  qualities,  with  the  services 
performed  by  his  father  Giuliano,  have  secured  to  him  the 
good-will  of  the  House  of  Medici,  for  which  cause  the  Doke 
Cosimo  gave  him  the  place  of  Architect  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence,  when  the  death  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo  left  that  office 
vacant. 

Of  Ammannato,  who  is  among  the  chief  of  our  Academi- 
cians, I  need  not  speak  further,  since  we  have  said  enoogb 
of  him  in  describing  the  works  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  and  1 
will  but  add,  that  the  very  able  Sculptor,  Andrea  Calamec  of 
Carrara,  also  an  Academician,  was  his  disciple :  the  latter 

*  Benvenuto  Cellini  frequently  Bpeaks  of  Yaaari  in  a  nuamer  wtitft 
proves  his  ill-vdil  to  that  master,  whom  he  doubtless —nide  and  ecoeotiK 
as  he  was — very  frequently  ofBended,  yet  no  one  eould  discover  any  tnoe 
of  resentment  in  what  is  here  said  by  our  upright  and  impartLal  auuor. 

f  The  tomb  of  Giovio  is  in  a  recess,  near  the  side  door  of  the  CloHter  of 
San  Giovanni  Latcrano. 
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executed  nnmerons  works  under  the  direction  of  Amman- 
nato  ;  but  having  been  invited  to  Messina  after  the  death  of 
Martino,  to  occupy  the  place  formerly  held  in  that  island  by 
Era  Giovann'  Agnolo,  he  there  died.  Battista  di  Benedetto, 
a  youth  who  has  already  given  evidence  of  future  success, 
was  also  the  disciple  of  Ammannato  ;  his  many  works  pro- 
duced thus  early  show  him  to  be  in  nowise  inferior  to  the 
above-mentioned  Andrea,  or  to  any  other  of  the  young 
sculptors  who  are  Academicians,  whether  in  genius  or  judg* 
ment. 

The  Sculptor  and  Architect,  Vincenzio  de  Bossi,  of  Fiesole, 
also  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  is  in  Hke  manner 
worthy  of  a  memorial  in  this  place,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  of  him  in  the  Life  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  whose 
disciple  he  was.*  Having  left  his  master,  Vincenzio,  though 
still  young,  gave  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  ability  in  a 
group,  representing  San  Giuseppe  with  Our  Saviour  Christ, 
a  child  of  about  ten  years  old,  which  he  executed  for  the 
Ititonda ;  both  of  these  figures  being  in  a  very  good  man- 
ner, and  giving  evidence  of  great  facility.  He  afterwards 
constructed  two  Tombs  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  the  figures  of  those  within  them  are  in  a  recumbent 
position  on  the  sarcophagi ;  and  on  the  external  front  are 
figures  of  Prophets  in  half-relief,  which  are  of  the  size  of 
Hfe,  and  have  acquired  for  Vincenzio  the  name  of  an  ex- 
cellent Sculptor.  This  caused  him  to  be  commissioned  by 
the  Boman  people  to  execute  the  Statue  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
which  was  placed  on  the  Capitol,  and  wherein  he  acquitted 
himself  exceedingly  well ;  but  this  work  had  not  a  long  life, 
seeing  that  when  the  Pontiff  died,  his  Statue  was  destroyed 
by  the  populace,  ever  prone  to  persecute  fiercely  to-day 
those  whom  they  were  yesterday  exalting  to  the  skies. 

At  a  later  period,  Vincenzio  executed  two  Statues,  some- 
what larger  than  life,  carved  in  one  piece  of  marble;  the 
subject  is  Theseus,  King  of  Athens,!  who  has  carried  off 
Helen,  and  holds  her  in  his  arms  ;  beneath  his  feet  there  lies 

*  Many  details  of  interest  zespecting  this  scalptor  will  be  found  in 
Boighiniy  ut  iupra» 

f  A  commentator  thinks  it  well  to  assure  us  that  this  must  needs  be 
Paris,  and  not  Theseus.  Our  friend  is  right  without  doubt,  but  the  dear 
Gioigio  has  already  told  us  that  his  eyes  were  more  familiar  with  the 
painter's  palette  than  with  the  page  of  the  my  thologian,  ei  hoe  g§n.us  oinn«. 
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the  figure  of  a  Trojan ;  Statues  more  graeefal,  w  more  caie* 
fully  executed  than  these  are,  could  not  well  be  imagined : 
it  chanced  therefore,  that  when  Duke  Co»mo  visited  Rone, 
he  went  to  see  such  modern  works  as  he  thought  worthy  of 
remark,  no  less  than  the  ancient  productions ;  when,  bong 
shown  these  Statues^  and  justly  commending  them»  thqf 
were  courteously  presented  to  his  ExeeUency,  by  Yincenzio^ 
who  at  the  same  time  offered  his  services  to  the  Duke.     It  is 
true  that  when  Duke  Cosimo  had  transported  the  Statues 
to  his  Palace  of  the  Pitti,  he  paid  a  very  good  price  for  the 
work,  and.  having  brought  Yincemsio  with  him  likewiae>  he 
commissioned  him  no  long  time  afterwards  to  execute  the 
Labours  of  Hercules,  in  marble;  commanding  him  to  represent 
the  same  in  figures,  larger  than  life,  and  in  full  relief.    With 
these  Yincenzio  is  now  occupied,  he  has  already  comfdeted 
the  Slaying  of  Cacus>  and  the  Combat  with  the  Centaur,  and 
as  the  work  is  of  an  exalted  and  difficult  character,  so,  as  it 
is  hoped,  will  it  prove  an  excellent  production  of  art ;  Yin- 
cenido  possessing  a  fine  genius,  with  much  judgmeid;,  and 
being  very  thoughtful  in  the  conduct  of  all  matters  of  import 
tance. 

Nor  will  I  omit  to  mention,  that  under  the  discipHiie  of 
this  artist,  the  young  Florentine  citizen,  Earione  Buspoli  is 
devoting  himself  to  Sculpture  in  a  manner  which  doei  Mm 
great  honour ;  and  when  the  obsequies  of  Michelagnolo^  witk 
the  marriage  so  frequently  alluded  to,  presented  him  with  «a 
opportunity,  he  showed  equal  excellence  of  design  and  faxality 
in  the  production  of  statues,  with  the  other  AcademiciaiiB  of 
his  age. 

Francesco  Camilliani,  a  Florentine  Sculptor  and  Academi- 
cian, who  was  the  disciple  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  after  having 
proved  himself  an  excellent  Sculptor,  by  many  good  weAa, 
has  consumed  fifteen  years  in  executing  onuunenta  for 
Fountains.  One  of  these,  which  he  has  made  for  Don  Lnigi 
di  Toledo,  at  his  Garden  in  Florence,  is  certainly  moat 
surprising ;  the  decorations  which  surround  it,  are  various 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  represented  in  divers  attitudes, 
but  all  graceful'and  effective ;  the  entire  work  is  indeed  rieh 
and  magnificent,  nay,  truly  regal,  and  has  been  completed 
\vithout  sparing  any  amount  of  cost  thereon.*    Among  tfie 

*  This  Fountain,  comprisiqg  644  pieces  ci  maible,  was  sold  to  the  dtr 
of  Palenno^  in  the  jear  1573,  for  the  sum  of  20,000  crowns^  and  the 
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resty  are  two  larger  than  life,  which  refNresent  the  rirers 
.Ajcno  and  Mugnone ;  they  are  ezoeedinglj  beautiful,  more 
especiallj  the  Mugnone,  which  may  bear  comparison  with 
1;lie  best  statues  of  the  most  eminent  masters.     At  a  word, 
all  the  architecture  and  decorations  of  this  garden  are  by 
IB'nneesco,  who,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  various  fountains, 
^vhich  he  has  constructed  therein,  has  rendered  it  such,  that 
it  has  not  its  equal  in  Florence,  nor  perhaps  in  Italy ;  nay, 
the  principal  Fountain,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion, will  be  the  most  rich  and  sumptuous  that  can  be 
seen  in  any  place,  whether  for  the  splendid  <Mniaments,  or  for 
the  vast  abundance  of  waters,  which  will  never  fail  at  any 
time. 

The  Flemish  Sculptor,  Giovanni  Bologna,  cf  I>ouai,*is- 
also  of  our  Academy,  and  his  remarkable  ability  has  caused 
him  to  be  much  in  the  favour  of  our  Princes.  He  is  indeed 
a  young  man  of  singular  talent,  and  it  is  by  him  that  the 
new  Fountain  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Petronio,  j*  opposite  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Signori,  at  Bologna,  has  been  constructed : 
among  other  ornaments,  there  are  four  Syrenft  at  the  angles,, 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  are  also  the  Children  and 
fanciful  Masks  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  this  work  is  a  figure  of  Neptune,  six 
braecia  high,  placed  over  the  c^itre  of  the  Fountain,  and 
which  is  a  most  beautiful  casting,  the  figure  being  studied 
and  executed  to  perfection.  And,  not  to  speak  now  of  what 
this  artist  has  produced  in  day,  terra-cotta,  wax,  and  other 
materials,  he  has  executed  a  beautiful  Yenus,  in  marble,  and 
almost  completed  a  Sampson,  the  size  of  life,  in  combat  with 
two  Philistines,  for  the  Signor  Prince.  He  has  likewise 
made  the  figure  of  Bacchus,  in  bronze,  larger  than  life  and 
in  full  relief,  with  a  Mercury  in  the  act  of  flight,  which  is^ 
very  ingenious,  the  whole  figure  resting  on  the  point  of  the 
foot :  this  has  been  sent  to  the  Emperor,  Maximilian,  as  the 
extraordinary  work  that  it  certainly  is4    But  if  Giovanni 

architect  Gamillo  Camilliatii  went  to  that  catf  for  the  pnxpoie  of  supeiin- 
tendmg  its  erection. — Ed.  Fhr,y  1832-8. 

*  For  the  Life*  of  this  admirable  sculptor  and  architect,  «ee  BaldiiiiiGci« 
Decennaliy  torn.  Tii.  p.  87. 

t  Not  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Petronio,  bat  before  ibe  Palace  of  the 
Podesti.— £tf.  I'lor,,  1832-8. 

X  This  work  was  most  probably  not  sent  to  Maximilian,  for  although 
some  affect  to  belieye  that  the  one  so  long  adorning  the  Fountain  of  the 
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Bologna  has  hitherto  produced  fine  works,  still  finer  may  we 
expect  from  him  in  the  future,  seeing  that  the  Signor  Fnioe, 
after  giving  him  rooms  in  the  Palace,  has  lately  comnuaffloned 
him  to  execute  a  Statue,  of  five  braccia  high,  representing 
the  Goddess  of  Victory,  with  a  Captive;*  and  this  work, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall,  opposite  to  one  bj  Michel- 
agnolo,  being  accomplished,  Giovanni  wiU  be  employed  in 
many  other  great  and  important  undertakings  for  the  same 
Prince,  thus  obtaining  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  bis 
powers. 

Beautiful  models  by  the  hand  of  Giovanni  Bologna  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Florentine  gentlemen,  Messer 
Bernardo  Yecchietti,  and  of  Maestro  Bernardo  the  son  of 
Mona  Mattea,  the  Duke's  master  builder,  who  has  erected, 
with  great  ability,  all  the  edifices  designed  by  Vasari.  Nor 
less  remarkable,  for  his  fine  genius,  than  Giovanni  and  bis 
friends,  is  Vincenzio  Danti  of  Perugia,t  a  youth  who,  under 
the  protection  of  Duke  Cosimo,  has  adopted  Florence  as  lis 
<;ountry.  Vincenzio  first  gave  his  attention  to  the  art  of  the 
goldsmith,  in  which  calling  he  produced  works  of  incredible 
excellence ;  and  having  afterwards  taken  to  casting  figures 
in  metal,  he  had  the  courage,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  under- 
take the  Statue  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  four  braccia  high :  the 
Pontiff  is  seated  in  the  act  of  giving  the  Benediction,  and 
the  Statue,  which  is  very  fairly  executed,  is  now  on  the 
Piazza  in  Perugia.  Having  subsequently  come  to  Florence 
-and  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo,  Vincenzio  made  a 
beautiful  model  in  wax,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  whidi 

Tilla  Medici,  and  which  all  now  admire  in  the  Florentine  Grallery,  tobes 
replica,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  probable  (for  reasons  into  which  our  osirov 
fipace  does  not  here  permit  us  to  enter),  and  the  less  so,  as  no  trace  wfastever 
can  be  found  of  that  which,  supposing  this  to  be  a  replica,  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor.  The  Mercury  of  the  Florentine  Gallery  is  without  doubt  tiw 
original  work. 

*  This  group,  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Vincenzio  Danti,  bj 
Cinelli,  who  has  been  followed  by  Cicognara  and  others,  is  in  the  Hail  ^ 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Baldinucci,  speaking  of  Bologna,  tells  us  that  "be 
made  a  model  of  Victory  with  a  Captive,  to  the  excellence  of  which  the 
completed  work  is  not,  of  a  truth,  fiUly  equal"  This  model  may  be  «ea 
in  the  Court  of  the  Florentine  Academy. 

t  For  details  respecting  this  distinguished  sculptor  and  militanr  architect, 
who  was  besides  no  mean  poet,  let  the  reader  consult  Baglioni,  as  before 
cited,  p.  B6,  See  also  Fascoli,  VUe  de  jnu  celebri  PUtori  dd  SecU^t 
XVII.,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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represented  Hercules  strangling  Antaeus  :  this  was  intended 
for  the  principal  Fountain  in  the  Garden  of  Castello,  which 
is  a  Yilla  of  the  Duke's^  but  having  made  the  mould,  either 
because  of  his  ill  fortune,  or  that  the  metal  had  been  bumt^ 
or  for  some  other  cause,  he  could  not  succeed  in  the  bronze 
casting,  although  he  twice  attempted  it. 

Yincenzio  then  resolved  no  longer  to  subject  his  labours  to 
the  caprices  of  that  malicious  Fortune  ;  he  therefore  began 
to  work  in  marble,  and  in  a  short  time  completed  two  figures 
in  the  same  block  of  stone :  these  represent  Honour  and 
Deceit,  the  latter  fallen  beneath  the  feet  of  the  fonner.''^ 
This  he  completed  with  so  much  care,  that  while  looking  at 
it  70U  think  the  artist  can  never  have  done  anything  but 
handle  the  mallet  and  chisels  through  his  life  long  ;  the  head 
of  Honour,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  has  waving  hair 
which  is  so  finely  worked  that  it  looks  exactly  as  does  that 
of  Nature ;  and  Yincenzio  has  also  displayed  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  nude  form  in  this  group,  which  is  now  in  the 
Court  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  Signer  Sforza  Almeni 
in  the  Yia  de'  Servi. 

At  Fiesole,  Yincenzio  executed  various  decorations  for 
the  same  Sigilore  Sforza,  in  his  gardens  that  is  to  say,  and 
around  certain  fountains.  He  subsequently  produced  nu- 
merous bassi-rilievi ;  these,  which  are  in  marble  and  bronze, 
and  were  considered  very  beautiful,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  possession  of  the  Signer  Duke :  in  that  branch  of  sculp- 
ture Yincenzio  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  other  master. 
This  artist  furthermore  cast  the  grated  doors  of  the  chapel 
lately  made  in  the  Palace  for  the  new  apartments  painted  by 
Giorgio  Yasari,  and  with  them  a  work  in  basso-rilievo, 
which  serves  to  close  a  cabinet  in  which  the  Duke  keeps 
writings  of  importance ;  he  also  executed  another,  which 
represents  Moses  raising  the  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness  ;  this 
last  is  about  a  braccio  and  a  half  high,  by  two  and  a  half 
broad.  By  order  of  Duke  Cosimo,  Danti  then  executed  the 
Door  of  the  Sacristy  in  the  Deanery  of  Frato,  with  a  marble 

*  This  group,  which  is  now  in  the  Boboli  Gardens,  represents  a  youth 
with  ^  an  old  man,  tied  hands  and  feet,  whom  he  seems  about  to  carry  by 
means  of  a  girth  across  his  shoulder,  as  a  peasant  carries  a  lamb  to 
market,''  obseryes  an  Italian  commentator.  He  adds  that,  ''  To  discover 
that  the  group  represents  Honour  and  Deceit,  we  must  first  be  told  that 
they  do  so," 
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Saroophagas  aboTe  it,  whereon  there  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lidy, 
three  braccia  and  a  half  high ;  the  Infant  Christ,  eoSuij 
nnde,  is  near  her,  and  two  children  are  added,  these  lut 
holding  between  them  the  head,  in  basso-rilievo,  of  MeaBS 
Carlo  de'  Medici,  natural  son  of  Cosimo  the  Elder  and 
formerly  Dean  of  Frato,  whose  remains,  after  having  long 
xemained  in  a  tomb  of  bricks,  have  been  placed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sarcophagus  or  sepulchre,  with  which  they  have 
been  honoured  by  Duke  Cosimo.     It  is,  however,  true  tint 
the  work,  which  is  a  singularly  beautiful  one,  is  in  a  veiy 
bad  light,  and  does  therefore  not  aopear  to  be  what  it 
really  is. 

Yincenzio  then  decorated  the  building  used  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  Hdlnt ;  executing  the  arms  of  the  Duke^ 
supported  by  two  nude  figures  lai^er  than  life,  in  the  Loggia 
which  looks  on  the  Amo  ;  one  of  these  supporters  repre- 
sents Equity,  the  other  Severity,  or  Firmness  :  oar  artist  is 
now  also  in  daily  expectation  of  the  marble  for  a  statue 
larger  than  life  to  represent  the  Signor  Duke,  and  of  which 
he  has  already  made  the  model :  this  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
seated  position  over  tiie  Arms  above-mentioned,  as  the  com- 
pletion of  that  work,*  which  is  very  soon  to  be  effected,  with 
tiie  whole  fa9adey  all  designed  by  Yasari,  who  is  the  ardiitect 
of  that  &bric.  Danti  has  besides  now  in  hand  a  Madonna, 
somewhat  larger  than  life;  she  is  standing  upright^  and 
holds  the  Infant  Christ,  a  child  of  about  three  montfas  old, 
in  her  arms  ;  when  it  is  completed  this  group  will  be  a  very 
beautiful  thing.  These  works,  with  many  others,  YiBcenxio 
is  bringing  to  completion  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Angdi 
in  Florence,  where  he  lives  quietly  in  the  society  of  the 
monks,  who  are  very  much  his  friends,  occupying  the  rooms 
formerly  inhabited  by  Messer  Benedetto  Yarchi,  of  whom 
he  is  now  executing  a  Portrait  in  basso-rilievo,  which  will 
be  exceedingly  beautifuL 

Yincenzio  has  a  brother  in  the  Order  of  Friars  Preacheis^ 
he  is  called  Fra  Ignazio  Danti,t  is  very  learned  in  Cosmo- 
graphy, and  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  in  letters,  inso- 
mi  ch  that  the  Duke  Cosimo  has  committed  to  his  care  a 

^  In  the  place  destined  for  the  woik  of  Danti  mm  erected  the  atatne  cf 
the  L^kime  Duke,  but  standing. — Ed,  Ftor^  18S2-8. 

f  The  Dominican,  Tgnazio  Danti,  a  weU-known  matlMWimtifMrn  and 
cosmographer. — Massellu 
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ipv-ork  of  which  none  more  perfect  in  desigii,  or  more  ifii- 

poTtant  in  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it,  has  erer  been 

eicecnted  in  that  kind.     Bis  Excellen<^,  that  is  to  say,  has 

caused  a  room  of  considerable  extent  to  be  prepared  on  the 

second  fioor  of  his  palace,  as  a  continuation  of  and  addition 

to  tbe  Gnardaroba ;  around  this  room  he  has  had  cabinets 

arranged  seven  braccia  high,  and  richly  carred  in  walnut 

"frood,  intending  to  place  within  them  the  most  valuable  and 

'beautiftd  works  of  art  in  his  possession ;  and  on  the  doors  of 

-tlie  same  he  is  causing  fifty-seven  pictures,  about  two  braccia 

"high  and  of  proportionate  width,  to  be  painted  in  oil  on  the 

wood  in  the  manner  of  miniatures.     The  subjects  delineated 

are  the  Ptolemaic  Tables,  measured  by  Don  Ignazio  with 

the  most  exact  perfection,  and  corrected  according  to  the 

latest  authorities  ;   sea-charts  of  the  utmost  accuracy  are 

added,  the  scale  and  degrees  being  adjusted  with  all  possible 

care,  and  all  having  the  ancient  as  wdi  as  modern  names ; 

the  division  made  of  these  works  being  as  follows  : — 

.At  the  principal  entrance  into  the  room  are  seen  four 
pictures  executed  on  the  sides  of  the  cabinets,  and  repre- 
senting in  perspective  the  halves  of  four  spheres,  tliose 
below  showing  the  Earth  and  those  above  the  Heavens, 
with  all  their  signs  and  celestial  figures.  Proceeding  to- 
wards the  right  we  have  all  Europe  dqncted  in  fourteen 
compartments,  the  pictures  succeeding  each  other  to  the 
centre  of  the  wall  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  rocmi,  and 
opposite  to  the  principal  door,  that  namdy  whereon  is 
placed  the  Horologe  with  its  wheels,  and  the  daily  motions 
made  by  the  planets  in  their  spheres ;  I  mean,  that  so  much 
renowned  clock  made  by  the  Florentine  Lorenzo  della  Yol- 
paia.*  Above  the  compartments  r^esenting  Europe,  are 
those  of  Africa  in  eleven  divisions;  these  extend  to  the 
Horologe  itself,  beyond  which  and  on  the  k>wer  part  is  Asia, 
which  occapies  a  consecutive  range  of  fourteen  compart- 
ments, extending  to  the  principid  door.  There  are  besides 
the  West  Indies,  which  commence  from  the  clock,  and  con- 
tinue to.  the  principal  door  ;  the  whole  series  forming  the 
fifty-seven  divisions  before-mentioned. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  immediately  beneatii 
the  geographical  delineations,  in  an  equal  number  of  compart- 

*  Of  whom  our  readers  will  remember  tliat  mention  has  been  made  in 
the  Life  of  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  and  other  narU  of  this  work. 
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ments,  will  be  the  yarious  plants  and  animals  {MrodaceJ  It 
the  respective  countries,  all  depicted  from  Nature,  (her 
the  cornice  of  the  said  cabinets,  which  completes  the  deooia- 
tion,  there  are  to  be  ressaults  dividing  the  pictures,  and  on 
these  will  be  placed  certain  antique  busts  in  marble,  repre- 
senting the  Emperors  and  Princes  bj  whom  those  lands  have 
been  possessed,  so  far  as  those  portraits  are  known  to  exist 
or  can  be  procured.  The  ceiling  is  entirelj  in  carred 
wood-work,  and  within  the  compartments  of  the  same  are 
twelve  large  pictures,  in  each  of  which  are  to  be  four  of 
the  Celestial  Signs,  making  in  the  whole  fortj-eight ;  the 
figures  are  to  be  but  little  leaa,  than  the  size  of  life,  each 
accompanied  by  its  Stars.  On  the  walls  beneath  are  three 
hundred  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  belonging  to  the 
last  five  centuries,  or  somewhat  more  ;  they  are  painted  in 
oil ;  but,  that  I  may  not  make  too  long  a  story,  I  refer  the 
mention  of  their  names  to  the  Tables  of  my  work.  All 
have  frames  of  similar  size,  very  richly  carv^  in  oak,  and 
producing  an  exceedingly  fine  effect. 

In  the  two  pictures  occupying  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
each  of  which  is  four  braccia  wide,  are  the  celestial  signs; 
these  can  be  thrown  back  by  means  which  cannot  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  a  space  representing  the  concave  are  to  be 
two  large  spheres,  one  representing  the  Earth:  this  will 
be  made  to  descend  by  a  concealed  windlass,  and  will  then 
be  balanced  on  a  support  adequate  to  that  purpose,  so  that 
when  fixed,  all  the  pictures  and  maps  on  the  cabinets  will 
be  reflected  therein,  each  part  being  thus  readily  found  in 
the  sphere.  On  the  other  globe  the  foity-eight  Celestial 
Signs  will  be  ^&ranged,  in  such  sort  that  all  the  operations  of 
the  Astrolabe  may  be  performed  most  perfectly  by  the  aid 
thereof.  The  plan  oi  this  work  has  proceeded  from  the 
Duke  Cosimo,  who  desired  to  have  all  these  parts  of  Earth 
and  Heaven  brought  for  once  fairly  together  in  thdr  jnst 
positions,  exactly  and  without  errors,  to  the  end  that  tiiey 
might  be  observed  and  measured,  either  apart  or  all  together, 
as  might  be  desired  by  those  who  study  and  delight  in  this 
most  beautiful  science.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  myself 
bound  to  make  a  memorial  of  the  same  in  this  place,  for  the 
sake  of  Fra  Ignazio ;  and  that  his  ability,  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  that  great  Prince,  who  has  judged  us  worthy  to 
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enjoy  the  benefits  of  so  honourable  a  labour,  may  be  made 
known  to  all  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  men  of  our  Academy.  I  add  some- 
what concerning  the  sculptor,  Antonio  di  Gini  Lorenzi,  of 
Settignano,  although  he  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
Xiifeof  Tribolo.  Here  then,  as  in  its  due  place,  I  proceed  to 
say  that  this  artist,  under  the  direction  of  his  master  Tribolo^ 
completed  the  Statue  of  Esculapius,  which  is  at  Castello, 
with  four  boys  on  the.  principal  fountain  of  that  place.  He 
has  also  lately  executed  certain  ornamen*ts  round  the  new  fish- 
pond of  CasteUo,  which  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  in  the  midst  of  various  trees,  all  evergreens ;  and  in  the 
heautiful  gardens  at  the  stables  near  San  Marco,  he  has  just 
completed  most  exquisite  decorations,  formed  of  marine 
animals,  in  white  and  vari-coloured  marble,  for  a  Fountain 
standing  entirely  apart.  At  Pisa  this  Antonio  constructed 
the  Tomb  of  the  renowned  philosopher  and  eminent  physician, 
Corte,  executing  the  statue  of  the  same,  with  two  beautiful 
boys  in  marble  for  that  monument  He  is  now,  by  command 
of  the  Duke,  preparing  birds  and  animals  in  vari-coloured 
marbles  for  the  ornaments  of  fountains,  all  works  of  much 
difficulty,  and  which  render  Antonio  Lorenzi  well  worthy  to 
be  accounted  among  the  other  Academicians. 

A  brother  of  this  Antonio,  called  Stoldo  di  Gino  Lorenzi, 
and  now  thirty  years  old,  has  also  executed  works  in  sculp- 
ture, which  give  him  the  right  to  be  considered  among 
the  first  young  artists  of  his  profession.  At  Pisa  he  has 
executed  a  Madonna  with  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation, 
Tvhich  has  made  him  advantageously  known  as  a  young  man 
of  good  genius  and  fair  judgment  From  Luca  Martini  he 
*-eceived  the  commission  for  a  statue  which  was  presented 
by  the  Duchess  Leonora  to  the  Signer  Don  Garcia  her 
brother,  who  has  placed  it  in  his  Garden  on  the  Chiaja  at 
Naples.  The  same  artist  has  made  an  Escutcheon  of  the 
Signer  Duke's  Arms  at  Pisa,  under  the  direction  of  Giorgio 
Vasari ;  this  is  placed  over  the  principal  gate  in  the  centre 
of  the  fa9ade  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  San 
Stefano  in  Hsa,  of  which  Order  the  Duke  is  Grand  Master. 
The  shield,  which  is  very  large,  is  in  marble,  and  the  sup- 
porters are  figures  of  Religion  and  Justice,  both  exceedingly 
beautiful,  aud  justly  extolled  by  all  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject.  Stoldo  Lorenzi  has  also  constructed  a  fountain  by  com- 

TOL.  V.  K  K 
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mand  of  the  Duke,  for  his  garden  of  the  Pitti,  the  design 
being  that  of  the  Triumph  of  Neptune,  exhibited  in  tbe 
superb  maskings  given  by  his  Excdlencj  on  the  Mamige 
of  the  Prince. 

And  this  shall  suffice  to  say  of  Stoldo  Loremn,  who^  bebg 
young,  is  constantly  making  improvement  and  acqimiDg 
honour  among  his  brother  Academicians. 

Of  the  same  family  of  the  Lorenzi,  of  Settignano,  is  Battista, 
called  Del  Cavalierc,  from  having  been  the  disciple  of  Baceio 
Bandinelli,*  and  who  has  executed  in  marine  three  Statnes 
larger  than  life,  receiving  his  commission  for  the  same  from 
the  Florentine  citizen,  Bastiano  della  Pace,  who  has  had  than 
made  for  the  Guadagni  family,  now  resident  in  Frano^  where 
they  have  placed  them  in  their  gardens ;  they  are,  a  nude 
figure  of  Spring,  with  others  of  Summer  and  Winter,  one  of 
Autumn  being  also  to  be  prepared  for  the  same  persons. 
Those  who  have  seen  these  Statues  declare  them  to  be  sm- 
gularly  beautiful,  and  they  have  obtained  for  Batdsta  the 
distinction  of  having  been  chosen  by  the  Duke  to  execnte 
the  Sarcophagus,  with  its  ornaments;  and  one  out  of  three 
Statues,  which  are  to  be  executed]  for  the  Tomb  of  Michel- 
agnolo  Buonarroti,  now  about  to  be  constructed  by  his 
Excellency  and  Lionardo  Buonarroti,  after  the  design  of 
Giorgio  Yasari.  In  this  work  Battista  is  acquitting  him- 
self with  much  credit,  more  especially  as  regards  certain 
Boys,  and  the  half-length  figure  of  Buonarroti  himself. 

The  second  of  the  three  Statues,  intended  for  this  tomb, 
and  which  are  to  represent  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture, has  been  given  to  Giovanni  di  Benedetto,  of  CasteDo. 
also  a  disciple  of  Bandinelli  and  an  Academician,  who  is 
employed  in  the  works  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  the  bassi- 
rilievi  around  the  Choir  are  by  his  hand,  and  are  now  sp- 
proaching  their  completion.  In  this  work  Giovanni  is  dosebf 
imitating  his  master,  and  his  mode  of  conducting  the  same  is 
such  as  to  give  hope  of  great  success  in  the  future ;  nor  can 
this  hope  fall  to  be  realized,  since  he  is  both  earnest  in  study 
and  diligent  in  labour. 

The  third  figure  is  adjudged  to  the  sculptor  and  Aeade* 

mician,yalerio  CioH,  of  Settignano,  his  previous  woxks  haviiig 

given  fair  ground  for  expectation  that  he  will  render  the 

Statue  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  sepulchre  of  so  great  a 

♦  Who  received  the  honour  of  the  Cavalierato,  or  ki^gbthood. 
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man.  Yalerio,  now  twentj-cdx  years  old,  has  been  in  Borne 
where  he  restored  certain  antiquities  in  marble  for  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrara ;  to  these  Statues,  whidbi  are  in  the  garden 
of  that  Prelate  at  Montecavallo,*  Yalerio  has  added,  in  some 
cases  arms,  in  others  legs ;  to  one  a  foot,  to  another  some 
other  part  wanting  thereto ;  and  he  has  done  the  same  for 
many  others  which  the  Duke  has  placed  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Pitti,  as  'dbe  ornaments  of  a  large  hall  which  is  therein.  His 
Excellency  has  also  caused  Yi^erio  to  execute  the  Statue  of 
the  Dwarf  Morgante,  in  marble ;  this  figure,  entirely  nude, 
is  so  accurately  true  to  the  life  that  there  has  perhaps  never 
before  been  a  monster  (sic)  so  well  portrayed,  so  carefully 
executed,  and  so  faithfully  rendered  as  is  this  Morgante. 
The  same  artist  has  been  commissioned  to  execute,  in  like 
manner,  the  Statue  of  Piero,  called  II  Barbino,  also  a  dwarf, 
and  great  favourite  of  our  Duke,  for  his  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  pleasing  dispositions.  At  a  word,  the  performances 
hitherto  accomplished  by  this  Yalerio  have  caused  him  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  the  commissum  for  a  Statue  destined 
to  adorn  the  tomb  of  him  who  is  the  chief  master  o£  all  these 
Academicians  and  artists  of  ability.f 

With  respect  to  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Francesco  Mos« 
chino,  having  spoken  of  him  to  some  extent  in  other  places,} 
it  shall  suffice  to  say  here  that  he  also  is  an  Academician; 
and  that,  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke,  he  is  constantly 
working  at  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  At  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  he  prepared  the  decorations  for  the  principal  Grate  of 
the  Ducal  palace,  and  acquitted  himself  to  admiration. 

Of  Domenico  Poggini,  in  like  manner,  having  before  men* 
tioned  him§  as  a  good  sculptor  and  able  man,  who  has 
produced  numerous  medals  of  great  beaufy,  with  other  works^ 
in  marble  and  castings  in  metal,  I  will  say  no  more  of  him. 
here  than  that  he  is  justly  enumerated  among  our  Academi- 
cians; that  he  acquitted  himself  well  in  certain  statues  among 
the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince ;  and  that  he 
has  lately  executed  a  Medal  of  Duke  Cosimo,  admirably 

*  Now  the  Pontifical  Palace,  or  the  Quiiinal,  well  known  to  all  who 
have  visited  Rome. 

t  The  statue  hy  Yalerio  is  that  representing  Sculpture. 
^  See  the  Life  of  Mosca,  yoI.  iv.  p.  385. 
§  In  the  Life  of  Valerio  Vicentino. 
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beautiful,  and  perfectly  true  to  the  life.    Poggini  still  con- 
tinues his  labours. 

The  Academician,  G-iovanni  Fancegli,  or,  as  some  caUlum, 
Giovanni  di  Stocco,  has  produced  many  works  in  marble  and 
stone,  which  have  proved  to  be  good  sculptures.    Among 
others  an  Escutcheon  of  Arms,  bearing  the  Balls  of  ^ 
Medici,  with  two  Boys,  and  other  ornaments.      This  has 
been  placed  over  the  two  grated  windows  in  the  &ont  of  the 
liouse  belonging  to  Ser  Giovanni  Conti,  in  Florence^  and  is 
much  extolled.     Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Zanobi  Lis- 
tricati,  a  good  and  able  sculptor,  who  has  produced  and  is 
producing  numerous  works  in  marble  and  bronze,  which  hafc 
rendered  him  worthy  of  being  received  into  the  Academy 
and  as  the  companion  of  those  above-mentioned.     Among 
other  works  by  this  artist,  one  much  commended  is  a  Mercmy, 
executed  with  all  the  care  which  such  a  performance  de- 
mands, and  which  is  now  in  the  Court  of  the  Palace  of 
Messer  Lorenzo  Bidolfi. 

Lastly:  there  are  certain  young  sculptors  who  acquitted 
themselves  very  creditably  in  the  preparations  made  for  onr 
Prince's  nuptials,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Academy; 
these  are.  Era  Yincenzio,  of  the  Servites,  a  disciple  of  "Fn 
Giovanni  Montorsoli ;  Ottaviano  del  CoUettaijo,  a  disciple  of 
Zanobi  Lastricati ;  and  the  architect,  PompiHo  Lancia,  son 
of  Baldassare  da  Urbino,  and  disciple  of  Girolamo  Genga. 
This  Pompilio  distinguished  himself  very  particularly  at  the 
marriage,  in  the  Mask  called  that  of  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Gods,  which  was  arranged,  for  the  most  part^  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  machinery,  by  his  father,  Baldassare.* 

*  Our  author  has  here  added  a  paragraph,  introductozy  to  his  Detcrr- 
gione  deir  Apparato,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  as  that  part  of  bis  works  does  not 
appear  in  our  Translation,  we  omit  the  paragraph. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF   THE  WORKS  OF  GIORGIO  VASARl, 
PAINTER  AND  ARCHITECT  OF  AREZZO. 

[born  1512»— died  1574.] 

Having  hitherto  treated  of  the  works  of  others  with  as 

much  care,  sinceritj,  and  uprightness  as  I  have  been  able  to 

command,  I  will  now,  at  the  end   of  these    my  laboursi 

gather  together,  and  make  known  to  the  world,  such  works 

as  by  the  Divine  Goodness  I  have  myself  been  permitted  to* 

accomplish.     For  although  these  have  not  attained  to  the- 

perfection  that  I  could  desire,  yet  whosoever  shall  examine 

them  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  will  perceive  that  they  have 

been  executed  by  me  with  study,  care,  and  loving  labour; 

wherefore,  if  they  be  not  worthy  of  praise,  they  will  at 

least  be  aUowed  to  merit  excuse.     They  are  laid  open,  more-- 

over,  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and  cannot  be  concealed.  Wherefore^ 

as  their  defects  may  perchance  be  described  by  some  other, 

it  were  better  that  I  should  myself  confess  the  truth,  and 

accuse  them  with  my  own  lips  of   those    imperfections, 

whereof  none  can  be  more  firmly  convinced  than  myself. 

But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  no  excellence  be  discovered  in 

my  works,  there  will  at  least  be  found  an  ardent  wish  to  do 

well,  as  I  have  before  said,  with  great  and  enduring  industry, 

and  a  true  love  for  these  our  Arts. 

And  now  shall  it  happen,  according  to  the  laws  usually 
prevailing,  that  having  thus  openly  confessed  my  short- 
comings, a  great  part  thereof  shall  be  forgiven  to  me. 

To  begin  then  with  my  first  beginnings,  I  observe  that 
these  have  been  sufficiently  insisted  on,  in  remarks  previ- 
ously made  concerning  the  origin  of  my  family,t  my  birth, 
my  childhood,  and  the  affection  with  which  I  was  led  into 
the  paths  of  Art,  more  especially  that  of  Design,  by  my 
father  Antonio,  who  perceived  me  to  be  much  disposed 
thereto.  Of  all  these  things  I  have  spoken  in  the  Life  of 
Luca  SignoreUi  of  Cortona,  my  kinsman,  in  that  of  Fran- 

*  That  our  author  was  bom  m  1512  is  aacertamed  from  a  letter  tnitten 
by  him  to  Francesco  de*  Medici,  on  the  10th  April,  1573,  where  he  says, 
**  This  time  I  feel  weary,  nay,  exhausted ;  I  am  now  sixty  years  old,  and 
the  fatigues  to  be  endured  in  these  works  are  such  that  my  life  can  support 
them  no  lonser.    See  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito  dc  Artisti,  vol.  iii.  p.  S71. 

t  In  the  Life  of  Lazzaro  Vasari.  See  yoL  ii.  of  the  present  work,  p. 
49,  et  teq* 
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cesco  Salviati,  and  in  certain  other  parts  of  this  work, 
wherein  fair  occasions  for  the  same  have  presented  them- 
selves ;  I  will  therefore  not  reiterate  the  same  things.  *  It  is, 
however,  well  that  I  should  repea;t  one  fact,  which  is,  that 
having  copied  whatever  good  pictures  there  are  in  the 
Churches  of  Arezzo,  the  first  principles  of  Art  were  im- 
parted to  me  with  some  order  bj  the  Frenchman,  GrugH- 
elmo  da  Marsiglia,  of  whom  we  have  described  the  Life 
and  works  in  a  previous  page.  In  the  year  1524  I  was 
taken  to  Florence  by  desire  of  Silvio  Passerini,  Cardinal  <^ 
Cortona,  and  there  studied  design  for  a  short  time  nnder 
Michelagnolo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others.  But  in  the 
year  1627,  the  Medici,  more  particularly  Ippolito  and 
Alessandn),  to  whose  service,  thus  in  my  cliildhood,  I  had 
been  closely  attached  by  means  of  the  above-named  Cardinal, 
being  then  exiled  from  Florence,  my  paternal  uncle,  Don 
Antonio,  caused  me  to  return  to  Arezzo,  my  father  having 
died  of  the  Plague  but  a  short  time  previously. 

Now  the  said  Don  Antonio,  mine  uncle,  kept  me  at  a 
distance  from  the  city,  in  the  hope  of  saving  me  from  the 
infection  of  that  pestilence  ;  wherefore,  that  I  might  not  be 
idle,  I  began  to  paint  certain  frescoes  for  the  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  although  I  had  at  that  time  scarcely 
ever  touched  colours  :  but  in  doing  this  I  perceived  that  to 
exercise  one's  powers  in  that  manner,  wholly  alone  and 
without  aid,  is  of  great  use,  teaching  much  and  imparting 
considerable  facility.* 

In  the  year  1528,  the  Plague  having  ceased,  I  executed 
my  first  work  in  Arezzo,  which  comprises  three  half-length 
figures  of  SS.  Agata,  Eocco^  and  Sebastiano  ;  this  was  seen 
by  the  much-renowned  Pinter  Bosso,  who  came  in  tiiose 
days  to  Arezzo,  and  he,  perceiving  something  good  in  such 
parts  as  were  taken  from  Nature,  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
would  willingly  make  my  acquaintance  ;  when  he  rendered 
me  effectual  aid,  both  with  designs  and  ^counsels. 

Nor  did  any  long  time  elapse  before  I  obtained  by  Ms 
means,  a  coBunissicm  from  Mesaer  Jbonnao  Gaamiriiii  to 

*  At  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Tommaso  di  Stefimo,  called  Giot^o^  Ta- 
sari  declares  himself  to  have  profited  greatlj  in  his  fint  7011th  by  the 
repainting  of  certain  figures ;  those  of  San  Jacopo  and  San  Fi!q>po  more 
particularly,  which  Giovanni  Tossicani,  a  disciple  cf  GiottinOy  had  depided 
in  a  Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Arezso. 
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paint  a  picture  for  which  Bosso  made  me  the  design,  and 
^which  I  afterwards  executed  with  all  the  study,  labour,  and 
care  that  I  could  possibly  command,  being  anxious  to  im- 
prove, as  well  as  to  acquire  some  little  reputation  and  name. 
And  now,  had  but  my  power  equalled  my  desire,  I  should 
soon  have  became  a  tolerably  good  painter,  so  earnestly  did 
I  labour,  and  so  anxiously  did  I  study  my  art ;  but  I  found 
the  difibculties  of  success  much  greater  than  I  had  beUeyed 
them  to  be. 

Not  losing  courage,  nevertheless,  I  returned  to  Florence  ; 
but  seeing  that  it  must  still  be  long  before  I  could  attain  to 
such  a  position  as  would  enable  me  to  assist  the  three 
sisters  and  two  brothers,  all  younger  than  myself,  whom  I 
had  left  to  me  by  my  father,  I  set  myself  to  practise  the  art 
of  the  goldsmith.  This  did  not  last  long,*  seeing  that  in 
the  year  1529,  the  army  having  encamped  before  Florence, 
I  went  with  my  good  friend,  the  goldsmith  Manno,  to  Fisa, 
where,  abandoning  the  practice  of  goldsmiths'  work,  I 
painted  a  fresco  on  the  arch  over  the  door  of  the  building 
wherein  the  Old  Company  of  the  Florentines  are  w<Hit  to 
assemble,  with  some  pictures  in  oil,  the  conmiissions  for 
which  I  obtained  by  means  of  Don  Miniato  Fitti,  then 
Abbot  of  Agnano,  outside  Fisa,  and  of  Luigi  Guicdardini 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Fisa. 

The  war  meanwhile  became  daily  more  violent,  and  I 
resolved  to  return  to  Arezzo;  but  not  being  able  to  do  so  by 
the  direct  and  ordinary  rout^  I  crossed  by  the  mountains  of 
Modena  to  Bologna,  wWe,  finding  that  certain  triumphal 
arches,  decorated  with  paintings,  were  about  to  be  erected 
for  the  Coronation  of  Charles  Y.,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
employing  myself,  even  though  but  a  youth,  to  my  honour 
as  weU  as  profit.  Nay,  being  tolerably  well  skilled  in  design, 
I  might  have  found  the  means  of  establishing  myself,  and 
occupying  my  time  in  that  city ;  but  the  wish  that  I  felt  to 
rejoin  my  family  and  friends  impelled  me  to  seize  an  oppor* 
tunity  which  presented  itself  for  travelling  in  good  company, 
and  I  returned  to  Arezzo.  Here  I  found  that  my  affairs,  by 
the  diligent  care  which  my  undo  Don  Antonio  had  taken  of 
them,  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  state ;  and  thus  tranquil- 
lized in  mind,  I  devoted  myself  to  design,  and  even  ventured 

*  Bottari  says  not  moie  than  four  months. 
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to  execute  certfdn  little  pictures  in  oil,  but  they  were  not  of 
any  importance. 

Meanwhile  Don  Miniato  Fitti  had  been  made  either  Abbot 
or  Prior,  I  know  not  which,  of  Santa  Anna^  a  Monastery  of 
Monte  Oliveto  in  the  district  of  Siena,  when  he  sent  for  me, 
and  I  painted  for  him  as  well  as  for  Albenga,  the  Gfenend  of 
his  Order,  several  pictures  and  paintings  of  various  kinds. 
Subsequently,  the  same  ecclesiastic  being  appointed  to  tbe 
Abbacy  of  San  Bernardo  in  Arezzo^  conunissioned  me  to 
paint  two  pictures  in  oil,  figures  of  Job  and  Moses  namely, 
on  the  balustrade  of  the  organ;  and  the  work  having  pleased 
those  Monks,  they  furthermore  employed  me  to  paint  certain 
frescoes  in  the  ceiling  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Portico  before 
their  Church.*  These  were  the  four  Evangelists,  with  a 
figure  of  the  Almighty  Father  in  the  cdling,  and  some  other 
figures,  the  size  of  life,  on  the  walls.  And  in  these,  althoagfa, 
as  an  inexperienced  youth,  I  did  not  effect  what  might  have 
been  done  by  a  more  practised  artist,  yet  I  did  what  I  cadd; 
and  those  Monks,  having  consideration  for  mine  early  yean 
and  small  experience,  were  not  displeased  with  my  labours. 

The  work  was  but  just  completed,  when  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  de'  Medici,  travelling  to  Bome,  passed  throagh 
Arezzo,  and  taking  me  to  Bome  in  his  service,  I  was  there 
enabled,  by  the  courtesy  and  favour  of  that  Noble,  to  devote 
myself  for  many  months  to  the  studies  of  design,  as  I  have 
related  in  the  Life  of  Salviati.  And  here  I  may  with  truth 
affirm,  that  this  advantage  and  the  studies  of  that  period 
were  indeed  my  true  and  principal  master  in  this  art, 
although  I  had  without  doubt  profited,  and  not  a  little,  by 
the  instructions  received  from  those  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,  nor  had  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  ever  departed 
or  been  absent  from  my  heart,  insomuch  that  my  perpetual 
care  was  to  draw  with  unwearying  diligence  night  and  day. 
A  great  advantage  of  that  time  was  the  competition  with 
young  men,  then  my  equals  and  companions,  who  afterwards 
became  for  the  most  part  most  excellent  in  our  arts :  the  de- 
sire of  glory  was  indeed  ever  a  sufficiently  powerful  stimalos 
to  mine  exertions,  as  was  the  sight  of  the  extraordinary 
success,  and  the  advancement  to  rank  and  honour,  by  which 
so  many  artists  had  been  rewarded. 

*  These  frescoes,  which  were  executed  by  our  author  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  are  still  in  the  Portico  of  the  church. 
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Wherefore  I  sometiixies  said  to  myself,  Why  should  it  not 
be  in  my  power  to  attain,  by  assiduous  labour  and  study,  to 
that  eminence  and  greatness  which  so  many  others  have 
acquired  ?  They,  too,  were  but  of  flesh  and  bones  as  I  am. 
Impelled  by  these  strong  impulses  therefore,  and  by  the  need 
which  I  perceived  my  family  to  have  of  me,  I  disposed 
myself  to  endure  every  extremity  of  fatigue,  and  to  shrink 
from  no  labour,  no  hardship,  no  watchfulness,  and  no  effort, 
that  might  contribute  to  the  desired  end.  With  this  aim 
constantly  in  view,  I  set  myself  to  design  all  the  best  works 
that  I  could  find,  nor  was  there  anything  remarkable  at  that 
time,  whether  in  Rome,  Florence,  or  any  other  place  wherein 
I  sojourned,  that  I  did  i!ot  copy  in  my  youth,  works  ancient 
and  modem,  in  sculpture  and  architecture  as  well  as  paint-^ 
ings.  To  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  obtained  from 
designing  the  ceihng  and  chapel  of  Michelagnolo,  there  was 
no  work  by  Raphael,  Folidoro,  or  Baldassare  of  Siena,  which 
I  did  not  likewise  copy,  in,  company  with  Francesco  Salviati,. 
as  has  been  related  in  his  life. 

And  to  the  end  that  each  of  us  might  have  designs  of 
every  work,  we  did  not  both  copy  the  same  thing  on  the 
same  day,  but  different  ones,  and  when  night  came  we  copied 
each  other's  drawings  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  time,  and 
also  to  advance  our  studies;  nor  did  we  ever  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  except  on  what  we  ate  while  standing,  and  that 
very  frugaUy. 

After  these  excessive  labours,  the  first  work  that  proceeded 
from  my  hand,  or,  as  it  were,  out  of  my  own  forge,  was  a 
large  picture  with  figures  the  size  of  life,  representing  Yenus 
surrounded  by  the  Graces,  who  are  adoring  and  doing  her 
homage.  The  commission  for  this  painting  I  received  from 
the  Cardinal  de'  Medici ;  but  I  need  not  say  much  of  its 
qualities,  since  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  youth.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  mention  it  here,  were  it  not  that  I  find  pleasure  in 
the  recoUection,  even  of  these  first  beginnings,  and  of  the  aids 
then  afforded  to  me  for  the  acquirement  of  my  art;  let  it  suffice 
to  say  then,  that  the  above-mentioned  Prelate  and  other  per- 
sons gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was  a  certain  something 
intimating  a  good  foundation,  vivacity,  facility,  and  boldness 
therein.*     Among  other  particulars  I  had  taken  it  into  my 

*  A  more  extended  description  of  this  painting  mil  be  found  in  a  letter 
written  by  Yasari  to  Niccold  Vespucci,  and  dated  Rome,  Feb.  8th,  1540. 
Sae  the  Pasagli  edition  of  our  author's  work,  Florence,  1838. 
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head  to  add  the  figure  of  a  Satyr  half  hidden  vboHa  the 
foliage,  while  he  observes  the  (Goddess  and  her  attendi&t 
Graces  with  manifest  enjoyment.  This  part  so  grei% 
pleased  the  Cardinal,  that  he  caused  me  to  be  clothed  mew 
from  head  to  foot,  and  gave  me  a  commissioii  for  paintbg  t 
larger  picture^  also  in  oil,  the  subject  a  Battle  of  SatyrSy  wslx 
Fawns,  Sylvan  Deities,  and  Cupids,  which  made  a  kbd  of 
BaccanaHa.  Setting  hand  to  this  work,  therefore^  I  made  the 
Cartoon,  and  then  sketched  the  subject  in  colours  on  tie 
canvas,  which  was  ten  braocia  long.* 

But  the  Cardinal  was  then  obliged  to  depart  for  Hongaiy; 
wherefore,  having  made  me  known  to  Pope  Cl^nent,  and  kit 
joe  under  the  protection  of  His  Hdiness,  he  commended  me 
to  the  keeping  of  his  first  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber, 
the  Signer  Jeronimo  Monti^to,.  with  letters  to  the  eflfect 
that,  if  I  should  desire  to  avoid  the  air  of  Bome  for  tint 
sununer,  I  was  to  be  received  at  Florence  by  the  Duke 
Alessandro.  And  well  would  it  have  been  for  me  had  I  done 
so  ;  for  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  my  prolonged  stay  in  Bome^ 
with  the  air  of  that  place,  caused  so  serious  an  iBsess, 
that  before  I  could  recover  it  became  needful  to  transport 
me  in  a  litter  to  Arezzo.  I  was  however  ultimately  ciire^ 
and  about  the  10th  of  December  following,  I  went  to  ¥kh 
Tence,  where  I  was  received  with  a  friendly  aspecf  bj  the 
above-named  Duke,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  conagned  to 
the  care  of  the  Magnificent  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  who  took 
me  into  his  protection  in  such  sort,  that  ev^  after,  dunog  bis 
life,  I  was  held  by  him  in  the  place  of  a  son.  Nor  have  I 
ever  ceased  to  cherish  the  bdoved  memory  of  that  mj  true 
friend,  but  rather  have  revered,  and  do  revere  it^  as  that  oT 

one  who  was  to  me  a  most  affectionate  father.f 

• 

*  Of  this  picture,  Giorgio  tent  the  description  to  Ottaviano  de'  VtSa. 
See  Letiera  ii.,  in  the  Edition  of  TasBri  above  named. 

+  '^  Who  would  not  become 'the  Mend  of  Yasari,'*  exclaims  the  Ps^ 
Delia  Valle,  **  if  it  were  only  for  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which'lw  » 
manifestly  entertained  for  all  who  bad  offered  him  kindness  f  How  can- 
didly does  he  relate  whatever  passes,  how  freely  confess  every  ob^gstioo  (h 
wludsoever  kind."  Vexy  right  you  are^  Delia  Valle,  and  truly  may  ve 
affirm  that  those  who  have  ventured  to  accuse  our  admirable  Gioigio  ^ 
ingratitude,  injustice,  presumption,  or  prejudice,  have  either  never  wti 
more  than  garbled  extracts  of  his  works,  or  are  themselves  most  justly 
changeable  with  the  defects  they  attribute  to  the  kindly,  upright,  and  Host 
impartial  Biographer. 
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Having  returned  to  mj  wonted  studies,  I  obtained  the 
advantage,  by  the  intervention  of  Messer  Ottaviano,  of  a  free 
admission,  at  whatever  hour  I  pleased,  into  the  New  Sacristy 
of  San  Lorenzo,  .where  are  the  works  of  Michelagnolo,  who 
had  then  gone  to  Borne ;  these  I  studied,  therefore,  for  some 
time,  with  much  diligence,  just  as  they  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  that  is  to  say.  Tnen,  setting  to  work,  I  painted,  in 
a  picture  of  three  braocia,  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
when  dead,  and  in  the  act  of  being  borne  by  Nicodemus, 
J'oseph,  and  others,  to  the  Sepulchre.  Behind  them  come 
the  Maries  weeping.  The  Duke  Alessandro  took  this  paint- 
ing,— a  good  and  fortunate  commencement  for  my  labours, 
seeing  that  the  work  was  not  only  held  in  estimation  by 
that  Prince  while  he  lived,  but  was  placed  after  his  death 
in  the  apartments  of  Duke  Cosimo,  whence  it  has  passed  into 
those  of  the  Prince  his  son,  where  it  still  remains.  I  have 
often  wished  to  retouch  and  improve  it  in  certain  parts,  but 
have  never  been  permitted  to  do  so  ?* 

Alter  having  seen  this,  my  first  work,  the  Duke  Alessan- 
dro ordered  me  to  finish  that  apartment  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Palazzo  de'  Medid,  which  had  been  left  incomplete  by 
Giovanni  da  IJdine,  as  we  have  related  elsewhere.  Here 
then  I  depicted  four  Stories  from  the  Life  of  Ciesar;  the 
first  showing  him  as  he  swims  the  river  with  the  Commen- 
taries in  his  mouth  and  his  sword  in  his  hand ;  in  the  second 
he  is  causing  the  writings  of  Pompey  to  be  burnt,  that  he 
may  not  see  the  works  of  his  enemies  ;  in  the  third  he  is 
making  himself  known  to  the  pilot  when  assailed  by  a  storm 
at  sea ;  and  in  the  fourth  is  the  Triumph  of  Cassar,  but  this 
last  was  never  entirely  finished.f 

At  this  time,  although  I  was  but  little  more  than  eighteen 
years  old,  the  Duke  assigned  to  me  a  provision  of  six  crowns 
per  month,  with  a  place  at  table  for  myself,  board  for  a 
servant,  rooms  for  my  habitation,  and  other  advantages.  I 
felt  persuaded  that  I  was  far  from  descrying  so  much,  but  I 
did  di  that  I  knew  how  to  do  with  love  and  diligent  zeal ; 
nor  did  I  shrink  from  inquiring  of  those  who  knew  better 

*  For  details  vespeetiBg  this  'picture,  see  the  letter  of  Vasari  to  the 
Cai<din8l  Ippelito  de'  MedSd,  Lettera  iv.  of  the  Edition  ut  mprm. 

f  These  paintings  are  believed  to  have  perilled  when  the  palace  was 
altered  and  enlarged  on  its  acquisition  by  the  Riccardi  fionilj,  to  whom  it 
rstilibeiongi. 
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than  myself  concerning  such  things  as  I  did  not  lounr, 
wherefore  I  was  afterwards  assisted,  hoth  in  works  and 
counsels,  by  Tribolo,  Bandinello,  and  others. 

In  a  picture  some  three  braccia  high  then,  I  portnyed 
about  this  time  the  Duke  Alessandro^  armed  and  taken  £ran 
the  life  ;  the  arrangement  adopted  for  this  work  was  in  some 
respect?  peculiar  ;  the  Duke's  seat,  for  example,  was  formed 
of  captives  chained  together,  and  there  were  other  phanUaes. 
I  remember  also  that,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  resemblance  oC 
the  countenance,  which  is  a  faithful  on^  I  desired  to  repro- 
duce the  burnished  gloss  and  peculiar  gleaming  of  the  dear, 
bright,  shiidng  arms,  and  was  fairly  in  danger  of  losing  mj 
wits  in  that  matter,  so  desperate  were  my  struggles  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effects,  and  so  painfully  did  I  copy  cTerj 
the  smallest  minutia  from  the  objects  themselves.     Bnt^  de- 
spairing of  a  satisfactory  approach  to  the  truth,  I  took  Jaoopo 
da  Pontormo,  whose  abilities  I  greatly  respected,  to  see  Ae 
work,  when,  having  examined  the  same,  and  perceiving  mj 
discouragement  as  well  as  the  earnest  zeal  of  my  labours,  lie 
said  to  me  kindly,  '^  My  son,  so  long  as  these  lustrous  arms 
shall  stand  in  all  their  glitter  beside  this  picture,  the  work 
will  appear  to  thee  a  mere  thing  painted  seeing  that  al- 
though the  hiacco  is  the  most  potent  light  and  lustre  tliat 
can  be  used  by  Art,  yet  is  the  steel  itself  inevitably  nwre 
bright  and  lustrous  than   the  hiacco.     Take  away  these 
weapons  then,  and  thou  shalt  see  that  thy  feigned  arms  are 
not  so  bad  a  work  as  thou   art  supposing   them  to  be. 
When  the  picture  was  ultimately  completed  I  gave  it  ixi  the 
Duke,  who  presented  the  same  to  Messer  Ottaviano  de 
Medici,  and  in  his  palace  it  remains  to  the  present  day,  in 
company  with  the  Portrait  of  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Buke 
Alessandro,  then  a  girl,  but  afterwards  Queen  of  Eranoe, 
and  that  of  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  the  Elder/ 
In  the  same  Palace  are  three  other  pictures,  executed  in 
youth  by  my  hand :  Abraham  about  to  Sacrifice  Isaac,  Our 
Saviour  Christ  in  the  Garden,t  and  the  Last  Supper  of  Onr 
Lord  with  his  Apostles. 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  Ippolito,  in  whom  all  my  best 
hopes  were  placed,  being  dead,  I  b^an  to  understand  that 

♦  See  Letters  v.  and  vii.  of  the  Paasigli  Edition.  The  portrait  of  AJff- 
ander,  of  which  there  is  an  outline  in  the  Firenze  lUutirata,  will  be  found 
in  the  Uffizj.  ^    . 

f  For  the  picture  of  Ahraham,  see  Lettera  vi.,  and  for  thatof  Chw*  • 
the  Garden,  Lettera  ix. ,  loc,  cit. 
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"felie  promises  of  this  world  are  for  the  most  part  but  vain 
phantoms ;  and  that  to  confide  in  one's  self,  and  become  some- 
"thing  of  worth  and  value,  is  the  best  and  safest  course. 
After  the  works  above-named,  perceiving  the  Duke  to  be 
principally  interested  in  fortifications  and  buildings  of 
Tarious  kinds,  1  set  myself  to  study  Architecture,  that  I 
might  the  more  effectually  render  him  service,  and  in  this 
labour  I  expended  much  time.  The  preparations  for  receiv- 
ing Charles  Y.  on  the  visit  of  that  Emperor  to  Florence  in 
1536  were  then  to  be  made;  and  in  giving  orders  for  the 
same,  Duke  Alessandro  commanded  those  deputed  to  the 
care  thereof  to  join  me  with  them,  as  has  been  related  in 
the  Life  of  Tribolo,  for  the  designing  of  all  the  arches  and 
other  decorations  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  the  Monarch's 
entry.* 

This  being  done,  I  also  received  for  my  benefit  the  ap- 
pointment, not  only  for  preparing  the  great  Banners  of  the 
Castello  and  Fortress,  as  we  have  before  said,  but  also-  the 
commission  for  constructing  that  Facade  in  the  manner  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected  at  San  Felice  in  Piazza, 
with  the  decorations  of  the  Gate  of  San  Piero  Gattolini; 
the  Arch  was  forty  braccia  high  and  twenty  wide.  These 
works  were  indeed  too  great  for  my  strength ;  but  what  was 
worse,  the  favour  by  which  I  obtained  them,  attracted  a  host 
of  envious  rivals  around  me,  and  at  their  suggestion,  about 
twenty  men  who  were  assisting  me  in  the  execution  of  those 
banners  and  the  other  operations,  left  me  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  my  labours,  hoping  thereby  to 
render  my  completion  of  those  important  undertakings  im- 
possible. 

But  I  had  in  some  sort  foreseen  the  malignity  of  those 
persons,  whom  I  had  nevertheless  always  endeavoured  to 
assist ;  wherefore,  partly  by  working  day  and  night  with 
my  own  hand,  partly  by  the  help  of  painters  who  came  to 
me  from  other  places,  I  contrived,  in  despite  of  their 
efforts,  to  keep  the  works  in  progress  ;  and,  attending  closely 
to  my  business,  I  sought  to  overcome  the  difiiculties  thus  pre- 
sented, while  I  replied  to  the  malevolence  of  these  enemies 
by  the  works  themselves.  Meanwhile,  Bertoldo  Corsini,  who 
was  then  Proveditore-general  to  the  Duke,  had  reported  to 

*  For  details  concerning  these  preparations,  see  letters  zi.  and  zii.|  as 
above  cited. 
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bis  Excellency  that  I  had  undertaken  an  amoant  of  wtk 
beyond  what  it  was  possible  for  me  to  have  ready  in  time, 
more  especially  as  my  want  of  men  had  much  delayed  the 
preparaticHis,  when  Alessandro  sent  for  me  and  rqpeated 
what  he  haid  beard.  To  this  I  replied,  that  the  woib 
were  making  fair  progress,  as  his  Excellency  might  asscne 
himself  by  inspection  at  his  pleasure  ;  adding  that  the  leeok 
of  my  labours  would  be  their  best  encomium. 

Having  left  the  Duke  thereupon,  no  Icmg  time  dapsei 
before  he  secretly  came  to  the  pkee  where  I  was  worklBg ; 
and  when  he  had  seen  all,  he  became  to  some  extent  aware 
of  the  malignity  with  which  those  who  had  received  no 
cause  for  doing  so  were  persecuting  me.    When  the  ^me 
came,  moreover,  all  was  found  to  be  completed  and  in  its  doe 
place,  at  the  moment  required,  to  the  perfect  satisfacti<Hi  of 
Duke  Alessandro,  as  well  a^  of  the  whole  dty ;  while  the 
works  of  those  who  had  been  more  earnestly  busied  with 
my  affidrs  than  with  their  own,  had  in  several  instance  to 
be  put  up  in  an  unfinished  state.     The  festivals  being  eon- 
duded,  I  received  from  the  Duke,  in  addition  to  the  foor 
hundred  crowns  due  to  me  for  my  works,  three  hundred 
more,  which  were  taken  from  those  who  had  failed  to  deliver 
their  performances  cOTnpleted  at  the  time  agreed  for.    With 
the  help  of  my  savings  and  these  sums,  I. then  married  one 
of  my  sisters  ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  I  was  enabled  to 
make  another  of  them  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  the  Mnrate 
at  Arezzo,  giving  to  that  convent,  in  addition  to  the  dowry 
or  alms,  a  picture  of  the  Annunciadon  by  my  hand,  with  s 
Tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament  therein ;  this  was  placed  in 
the  Choir  where  the  services  are  performed.* 

The  Company  of  the  Corpus  Domini  havii^  then  given 
me  a  coQvnission  for  the  picture  of  the  High  Altar  in  San 
Domenioo,  I  painted  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  therein; 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  commenced  for  the  Company  of 
San  Eoccq,  the  Altar-piece  of  their  Church  in  Elorenccf 

*  The  Monastery  of  Santa  Chiani,  called  deiie  MuraiB,  htm  loi«  beea 
Bnppreased,  and  the  hie  of  this  work  ia  not  known. 

f  Vaaari  doaa  not  mean  that  the  CSiuieh  of  the  Companj  ini  m 
Florence ;  it  was  at  Aiezao,  but  that  he  executed  the  Altar-pieoe  in  the 
fint-mentioned  city.  For  details  relatmg  to  the  works  here  m  queitkiOf 
see  the  admirable  letter  of  our  Gxoigio  to  Bacdo^Rontini  (XeMsra  xn-t 
ioc.  eii,)  See  also  Leitere  xiii  and  xv.  The  first  addreased  to  Fianoeico 
Rucellai,  the  second  to  Niceold  Serguidi. 
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And  now,  while  I  was  seeking  to  obtain  renown,  riches,  and 
honour,  beneath  the  protection  of  Duke  Alessandro,  the 
poor  Prince  was  cruellj  assassinated,  and  every  hope  of  for- 
tune which  I  had  promised  to  myself  bj  means  of  his  favour 
was  thus  taken  from  me.  Wherefore,  having  thus  in  a  few 
years  lost  Pope  Clement,  Ippolito,  and  Alessandro,  I  resolved,, 
by  the  advice  of  Messer  Ottaviano,  to  follow  no  longer  the 
fortune  of  Courts,  but  to  think  of  Art  alone,  although  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  fixed  myself  with  the 
new  Duke,  Signer  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  Proceeding,  therefore, 
with  the  before-mentioned  Altar-piece  and  Fagade  for  San 
Rocco  at  Arezzo,  with  the  frame  thereof,  I  began  to  take 
order  for  repairing  to  Home,  when,  by  means  of  Messer  Gio- 
vanni Pollastra,*  I  was  invited  (as  it  pleased  God,  to  whom 
I  have  ever  commended  myself  and  whose  goodness  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  ever  have  acknowledged)  to  Camaldoli,  of 
which  Congregation  Messer  Giovanni  was  the  chief;  the 
fathers  of  that  Hermitage  desiring  me  to  examine  the  works 
which  they  were  about  to  have  executed  in  their  Church. 

Here  the  Alpine  solitude  and  profound  stillness  of  the 
place  delighted  me  greatly  ;  and  although  I  perceived  that  at 
the  first  those  venerable  fathers,  seeing  me  to  be  so  young, 
began  to  doubt  of  the  matter ;  yet,  ti^ng  courage,  I  d^ 
coursed  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  resolved  to 
accept  my  services,  and  permitted  me  to  execute  the  pictures 
in  oil  and  fresco,  which  they  had  determined  to  have  painted 
in  their  Church.  Now  the  fathers  desired  that  the  picture 
of  the  High  Altar  should  be  painted  before  any  other  part 
of  the  work,  but  I  proved  to  them  by  good  reasons  that  it 
was  better  first  to  complete  one  of  those  for  the  minor  altars 
in  the  middle  aisle,  when,  if  this  pleased  them,  I  could 
proceed  with  the  rest.  I  refused,  moreover,  to  make  any 
fixed  agreement  as  to  the  price  at  that  time,  considering 
that  if  my  work  pleased  the  monks  they  might  pay  me  what 
they  found  right,  but  if  it  did  not  satisfy  their  expectations 
Xwas  ready  to  keep  the  picture  for  myseUT ;  and  they,  finding 
these  conditions  upright  and  favourable  to  themselves,  were 
content  to  have  the  work  commenced  at  once. 

The  subject  they  chose  was  Our  Lady  holding  the  In&nt 
Christ  in  her  arms,  with  San  Giovanni  Battista  and  San 

*  To  whom  oar  author  addressed  a  most  pleasing  letter  on  the  subjed 
of  his  abode  at  the  Camaldoli.     See  Lettera  zvii.,  loo,  oit. 
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Jeronimo,  both  of  whom  had  been  hermits,  living  in  the 
woods  and  deserts.  I  then  descended  to  their  Abbey  of 
Camaldoliy  where  I  qaickly  prepared  a  design,  which  being 
found  to  please  the  fathers,  I  then  began  the  picture.  .  Tins 
was  completed,  and  fixed  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  hermits  (as  they 
gave  me  to  understand),  as  well  as  my  own  :  and  during 
those  two  months  I  furthermore  discovered  how  much  more 
favourable  to  study  is  a  cahn  repose  and  agreeable  solitude, 
than  the  tumult  of  cities  and  courts  ;  I  perceived,  likewise, 
that  my  error  had  been  great  when  J  had  before  placed  my 
hopes  in  men,  and  made  my  pleasure  of  the  levities  and 
follies  of  the  world.  That  picture  being  finished,  aa  has 
been  said  above,  I  at  once  received  the  commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  chapels  in  the  aisle,  the  Stories  and  other 
paintings  in  fresco  that  is  to  say,  which  were  to  be  executed 
in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  same,  all  which  I  was  to 
execute  in  the  succeeding  sumnver,  since  it  would  be  scarce)/ 
possible  to  work  in  fresco  amidst  those  mountains  during  the 
¥ninter  season.* 

Having  then  returned  to  Arezzo,  t  finished  the  picture  of 
San  Bocco,  depicting  Our  Lady  with  six  Saints,  and  a  figure 
of  the  Almighty  Paither  therein  :  the  latter  having  certain 
arrows  in  his  hand,  to  signify  the  pestilence  which  he  is  in 
the  act  of  launching  on  the  city ;  while  San  Rocco  and  other 
Saints  are  interceding  for  the  people.  On  the  wall  are 
numerous  figures  in  fresco,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  Altar- 
piece  itself,  are — as  they  are. 

I  was  then  sent  for  by  Fra  Bastiano  Graziani,  a  Monk  of 
St.  Agostino,  at  Monte  Sansovino,  who  invited  me  into  the 
Yal  di  Caprese,  and  gave  me  a  large  picture  in  oil  to  paint 
for  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of  Sant'  Agostino  in  the 
above-named  Monte,  f  Having  made  our  agreement  for  t^ 
same,  I  then  repaired  to  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  mtiBg 
Messer  Ottaviano  de'  Medici ;  and  remaining  there  some  few 
days,  I  had  no  small  difficulty  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 

*  Many  of  our  authorls  works  still  lemain  there  ;  one  at  the  Bip 
Altar  namely,  two  beside  the  same,  one  in  the  Infiimary^  thne  is  tM 
Chapter  House,  and  two  in  the  choir  above  the  church, 

j*  One  of  the  best  of  Vasari's  works ;  it  is  an  Assumption,  tBJ  ^ 
painted  after  the  many  months  of  study  in  Rome  to  which  he  aUodflshnae* 
diately  below.  .  >- 
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once  more  attaching  myself  to  the  service  of  Courts,  which 
1  had  determined  not  to  do.  By  many  good  reasons,  however, 
I  did  finally  come  off  conqueror,  and  resolved  that,  before 
doing  anything  else,  I  would  repair  by  all  means  to  Borne,  ye^ 
1  did  not  succeed  entirely  in  my  purpose,  seeing  that  my  de- 
parture was  delayed  until  I  had  made  a  copy  for  Messer  Otta^ 
viano,  of  the  picture  representing  Pope  Leo,  Giulio  Cardinal! 
de'  Medici,  lEind  the  Cardinal  de'  Eossi,  which  Eaffaello  d» 
XJrbino  had  formerly  painted,  the  Duke  desiring  to  reclaim 
the  original,  which  had  remained  until  that  time  in  the 
possession  of  Messer  Ottaviano  :  the  copy  here  in  question 
is  now  in  the  house  of  that  Noble's  heirs.     For  himself^ 
-when  I  left  him  for  Rome,  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  exchange 
for  £ve  hundred  [crowns  on  Giovambattista  Puccini  (wh& 
was  to  pay  me  that  sum  at  sight),  saying  as  he  gave  it  me  : 
"  Use  this  for  the  better^  promotion  of  thy  studies,  and  if 
ever  thy  leisure  shall  serve  thee,  thou  shalt  return  it  to  me 
either  in-  works  or  money,  at  thy  own  pleasure." 

Arriving  in  Bome  in  the  month  of  February,  1538,  1 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  June,  devoting  myself  to 
designing,  in  company  with  my  young  scholar,  Giovam- 
battista  Cungi  of  the  Borgo,*  all  such  antiquities  or  other 
works  as  I  had  not  secured  during  the  previous  visits  made 
to  Eome,  more  particularly  such  things  as  were  in  the 
grottoes  beneath  the  earth.  Nor  did  I  now  omit  any  pro- 
duction of  sculpture  or  architecture,  but  drew  and 
measured  them  all ;  insomuch  that  I  may  truly  affirm  the 
designs  made  by  me  at  that  time  to  have  been  no  less  than 
three  hundred,  all  which  afforded  me  both  advantage  and 
pleasure,  when  looking  over  th^m  in  after  years,  and  re- 
freshing my  memory  as  to  the  works  of  art  in  Eome.  Nor 
did  the  profit  which  I  had  obtained  from  all  these  labours 
and  studies  fail  to  be  perceived  on  my  return  to  Tuscany,  by 
the  picture  which  I  then  painted  at  Monte  Sansovino>  and  in 
which  I  delineated  a.n  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  with  a 
somewhat  better  manner:  beneath  are  the  Apostles,  standing 
around  the  tomb,  with  SS.  Agostino  and  Komualdo. 

I  subsequently  went  to  the  Camaldoli,  as  I  had  promised 
those  Eremite  Fathers  to  do ;  when  I  painted  the  Birth  of 
Christ  on  the  vaulting  of  the  middle  aisle,  representing  the 
splendour  of  Our  Saviour  incarnate  as  supplying  the  sole 

•  Mentioned  in  the  Lifa  of  Cristofano  Gherardi.    See  vol.  iv. 
VOL.  V.  h  L 
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light  to  the  pictore,  of  which  the  time  was  the  uf^ 

Around  the  Divine  Child  are  the  Shepherds  in  adontkn. 

I  furthermore  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  rays  of  the  limg 

sun,  bj  means  of  the  colours,  and  portrayei  everj  oigeet 

in  those  works  from  the  life,  and  with  the  light  that  mde 

them  approach  as  nearlj  as  possible  to  the  reality.    The&,tf 

the  light  within  the  cabin  could  not  illumine  the  roof  and 

exterior,  I  caused  the  upper  and  surrounding  portions  of  the 

picture  to  recdve  light  from  the  splendour  of  the  angdb  11)10 

are  hovering  in  the  air,  and  singing  the  Gloria  im  exednt 

Deo.    The  Shepherds  also  pro£ic^  light  in  certain  ptrts 

by  the  sheaves  of  lighted  straw  which  ihej  carried  about 

in  their  hands ;  in  other  parts,  the  moon,  the  stara^  and  tbe 

Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  snpidy  the  light 

As  to  the  building,  I  formed  it  of  certain  antiquitieB  afiff 

my  own  fitney,  wi&  broken  Statues  and  other  filings  of 

similar  character.    At  a  word,  I  conducted  the  whole  to  the 

best  of  my  knowledge  and  abUity,  and  although  I  eonld  not 

by  hand  and  pendl  attain  to  such  a  performance  as  I  fiua 

would  have  joodaced,  the  picture  hie  nevertheless  plemd 

many;  wherefore,  Messer  Eausto  Sabeo^  a  very  learned  man* 

who  was  then  keeper  of  the  Pope's  library,  made  serenl 

Latin  verses  in  honour  of  the  same^  as  afber  him  did  jbsd/ 

others ;  bat  moved,  perhaps,  more  by  great  kindness  thso  ^7 

the  merit  of  the  woi^.     However  this  may  be»  if  tiitt*  ^ 

any  thing  good  in  the  picture,  that  good  was  the  gift  of  God. 

On  the  oompfetion  thereof  the  Fathers  determined  tW  the 

paintings  which  were  to  be  executed  on  the  fagads  ^boM 

be  entrusted  to  my  care,  when  I  depicted  a  view  of  tiie 

Hermitage  itself  over  the  door,  with  a  figure  <£  San  Ba>B* 

aldo  and  that  of  a  Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  a  holy  W 

on  one  side  ;*  and  a  Vision  seen  by  the  above-named  Sei&^i^ 

the  place  where  he  afterwards  made  his  Hermitage^  on  ^ 
other.   There  were  besides  certain  phantaaes,  gratteBeh^*"!^ 

other  things,  as  may  be  seen  there.  This  Mag  don^  the 
Fathers  commanded  me  to  repair  thither  in  the  ^^'^^^'^^ 
summer,  with  commission  to  paint  the  picture  for  the  Sp 
Altar. 

Meanwhile,  the  above-oientioned  Don  Mniato  Fit^  ^ 
was  thtti  visitor  to  the  Congregation  of  Monte  (Wtc^ 

♦  «*  Perhaps,''  remarks  Botfari,  «  our  author  here  fdhides  to  fta  I*** 
Orsedo." 
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li«Txng  6€fen  tbe  pietOFe  at  Monte  SansoviiK),  and  the  works 
at  CamaMoli,  declared  to  the  Florentine  Don  {Hlippo  Ser- 
n^liy  Abbot  of  San  Michele-in-Bosoo,  whom  he  met  at 
Bologna,  that  as  the  Reifectory  of  that  distinguished  Monas- 
tery tras  to  be  painted,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  work 
shcMikl  be  giren  to  myself  and  no  otiier.  Wherefore,  being 
summoned  to  Bologna,  I  undertook  the  execution  of  the 
sanfie,  although  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  ;  but 
first  I  determined  to  examine  all  the  most  renowned  paint- 
ings in  that  city,  whether  by  the  Bolognese  or  other  artists. 

T^e  pictures  at  the  upper  aid  of  this  Refectory  were 
divided  into  three  compartments ;  in  the  first  was  to  be 
represented  Abraham  pr^mring  food  for  the  Angels  in  the 
vidlej  of  Mfunre;  in  the  second,  Ohri^  in  the  house  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  dedaring  to  the  latter  that  Mary  hath  chosen 
the  better  part ;  and  in  the  third,  San  Gregory  at  table  with 
tw^ve  poor  men,  among  whom  he  perceives  the  Saviour  Christ 
himself.*   Thereupon,  setting  hand  to  the  work,  I  represaoited 
in  the  last  St.  G^sgory  at  table  in  a  Monasteiy,  served  by 
the  White  Monks  of  his  order,  that  being  the  wish  of  those 
Fathers.    The  Holy  Pontiff,  San  Giegorio,  presents  the  por- 
trait of  Pope  Cl^nent  VII.;  and  among  those  of  many  am- 
bassadors, princes,   and  other    high    personages   who  are 
standing  around  and  beholding  Mm,  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Dnke  Alessandro  de'   Medici,  which  I   placed  there   in 
memory  of  the  benefits  and  favours  received  by  me  at  his 
hand,  and  in  consideration  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  there  are  also  the  portraits  of  many  others  of  my 
friends.    Among  those  who  serve  the  poor  at  table,  moreover, 
I  deleted  certain  Monks  of  that  Monastery  who  were  mine 
intimates,  with  certain  foreigners,  of  whose  services  I  avaUed 
myself  there.     The  Almoner  and  the  Cellarer  were  of  the 
number;  and  1  likewise  portrayed  the  Abbot  Serraglio,  the 
General  Don  Cipriano  of  Verona,  and  Bentivoglio.      The 
Tcstments  of  the  Pontiff  were  copied  from  the  real  textures, 
velvets,  damasks,  and  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  with  silks, 
and  such  like  ;  the  service  of  plate  for  the  table,  the  vases, 
with  the  decorations  of  animals  and  other  objects  of  similar 
kind,  I  caused  to  be  executed  by  Cristofano  dal  Borgo^  as  I 
have  said  in  his  life. 

*  The  first  of  these  pictures  is  in  Milan,  the  other  two  are  in  Bologna  ; 
they  are  accounted  among  Vasari's  best  works, — Eid,  Flor^  1832-6, 
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In  the  second  picture  I  endeavoured. to  produce  variety ; 
whether  as  regarded  the  heads,  the  draperies,  the  buildinpi 
or  other  parts  ;  but  more  especiallj  did  I  seek  to  express  the 
affection  with  which  our  Saviour  Christ  instructed  Maiy, 
and  the  prompt  devotion  of  Martha  in  arranging  her  feist 
and  attending  her  guest,  while  she  complains  of  being  left 
bj  her  sister  to  all  the  weight  of  those  ministrations :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  feelings  evinced  hj  the  Apostles,  or  of  nuuij 
other  things,  which  I  laboured  to  set  forth  in  that  picture  as 
was  befitting.     As  to  the  third  Story,  I  depicted  the  three 
Angels  (I  do  not  myself  know  how  it  occurred  to  me),  in 
the  midst  of  a  celestial  light  which  seems  to  emanate  firom 
themselves,  while  the  rays  of  the  Sun  fall  brightly  on  « 
cloud  whicli  surrounds  them.     The  old  Abraham  is  paying 
his  adorations  to  one,  although  he  sees  three ;  while  Saiah 
stands  laughing  and  marvelling  how  that  which  has  heeo, 
promised  to  her  shall  come  to  pass  ;  Hagar,  meanwhile,  is 
departing  from  the  house  bearing  Ishmael  in  her  arms.    The 
light  from  the  Angels  illumines  the  servants  who  are  pre- 
paring the  meal ;  and  some  of  these,  unable  to  endure  the 
splendour  of  the  rays,  place  their  hands  before  their  eya» 
seeking  to  cover  them  from  the  too  great  brightness ;  this 
variety,  seeing  that  the  deep  shadow  and  the  strong  Ug^^ 
give  force  to  a  picture,  caused  the  one  now  in  question  to 
show  more  relief  than  did  the  other  two  ;  the  effect  of  each 
was  indeed  quite  unlike  that  of  the  other  two.    But  very 
different  would  all  have  been,  could  I  but  have  found  power 
fully  to  express  my  thoughts,  seeing  that  both  then  and  after- 
wards, I  was  constantly  seeking,  with  new  inventions  and 
phantasies,  to  accomplish  the  difficult  and  laborious  in  Art 

This  work,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  was  completed  in 
the  space  of  eight  months,  with  a  Prieze  ornamented  in 
fresco,*  architectural  embellishments,  carved  seats,  tab^ 
and  every  other  ornament  or  requisite  for  the  whole  wor* 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Refectory  ;  and  for  the  price  of  th« 
whole  I  contented  myself  with  two  hundred  crowns,  as  heing 
one  who  aspired  to  glory  rather  than  to  gain ;  for  which 

♦  The  Frieze  is  still  in  the  Refectory  •  the  two  pictures  of  Chrii*  »  ** 
house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  and  St.  Gregory  at  Table,  are  in  the  Oulff 
of  Bologna ;  the  latter  bears  the  following  inscription  :— Giorgio  Af^ 
facevoy  CDXL. 
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cause  my  friend,  Messer  Andrea  Alciati,  caused  the  follow- 
ing words  to  be  written  beneath  the  picture  : — 

Oeionis  mensibtu  opus  <ib  Arretino  Georgio  Pictunif  rum  tarn  pracio, 
qttam  amicorum  ohsequio^  et  Jumoris  voio,  anno  1539^  PhUippus  Serr alius 
pan.  curavit. 

At  the  same  time  I  painted  two  small  pictures,  one  of  a. 
Dead  Christ,  and  the  other  of  the  Resurrection,  which  were 
placed  by  the  Abbot,  Don  Miniato  Pitti,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Barbiano,  which  is  outside  of  San  Gimignano 
in  the  Val  d'Elsa.  These  works  completed,  I  returned 
instantly  to  Florence,  seeing  that  the  Trevisan,  Maestro 
Biagio,*  and  other  Bolognese  masters,  believing  that  I  pro- 
posed to  settle  in  Bologna,  and  might,  in  that  case,  take  their 
works  out  of  their  hands,  had  begun  to  disquiet  me  from 
the  first,  and  did  not  cease  to  do  so  ;  but  they  injured  them- 
selves thereby  more  than  they  did  me,  who  could  not  but 
laugh  at  certain  of  their  furies,  and  at  the  modes  of  their 
proceeding  in  my  regard. 

Having  arrived  in  Florence,  I  copied  the  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Ippolito,  a  large  half-length  figure,  with  some  other 
pictures  for  Messer  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  and  vdth  these  I 
occupied  my  time  during  the  insupportable  heats  of  that 
summer ;  but  having  finished  the  same  I  returned  to  the  quiet 
and  freshness  of  Camaldoli,  there  to  paint  that  picture  of 
the  High  Altar  before  alluded  to.  The  subject  of  the  work 
is  Christ  deposed  from  the  Cross,  and  all  the  study  and 
labour  at  my  command  did  I  bestow  thereon.  But  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  by  time  and  effort  I  was  making  a 
certain  progress,  and  the  first  sketch  wliich  I  had  prepared 
for  it  no  longer  satisfied  me,  I  gave  it  a  new  ground  and 
recommenced  it,  making  it  as  we  now  see. 

Detained  in  the  place  by  the  charms  of  that  solitude,  I 
lingered  there  for  some  time  after  the  completion  of  the 
above,  and  then  painted  for  Messer  Ottaviano,  a  youthful 
San  Giovanni,  the  figure  nude,,  and  represented  amidst  rocks 
and  mountains,  which  I  copied  from  the  district  around  me. 
Nor  had  I  well  put  an  end  to  this  picture  before  Messer 
Bindo  Altoviti,  arriving  at  Camaldoli,  and  by  my  good  for- 
tune being  pleased  with  the  works  executed  there,  resolved 

*  Biagio  Pupini,  called  also  Maestro  Biagio  della  Lame.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Lives  of  Bartolomeo  Bagnacavallo  and  of  Benvenuto  Garofolo. 
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that  I  sliould  paint  a  picture  for  his  Church  ia  Tkyresne^ 
Sant'  Apostolo  namely.  Measer  Bindo  had  repaired  to 
Camaldoli  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  large  quantity  of 
fir-trees,  required  in  the  fabric  of  San  Fietro,  and  which 
were  supplied  by  the  Cella  di  Sant'  Alberigo,  a  pLice  be- 
longing to  those  fathers,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
Rome  by  the  Tiber ;  but  before  his  departure  I  reoeiTed 
from  him  the  commission  for  that  picture. 

Having  then  completed  the  facade  of  the  Chapel  at 
Camaldoli,  which  I  painted  in  fresco,  and  where  I  made 
experiments  on  the  union  of  oils  with  that  manner — suc- 
ceeding very  nearly  to  my  satisfaction — ^I  departed  from  the 
Hermitage  and  went  to  Florence,  where  I  executed  the 
picture  in  question.  But  I  had  not  before  painted  a  work 
of  the  kind  in  that  city,  and  desired  to  give  a  specimen  or 
what  I  could  do^  the  rather  as  I  had  many  rivals,  and  wis 
infinitely  desirous  of  reputation.  I  therefore  disposed  my- 
self to  put  forward  my  best  efforts;  and,  to  obtain  freedom 
of  mind  for  my  work,  I  first  married  my  third  sister  ;  I  also 
bought  a  house,  which  was  in  course  of  construction  at 
Arezzo,  with  the  site  for  laying  out  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
suburb  of  San  Yito,  one  of  the  best  positions  for  purity  of 
the  air  to  be  found  in  that  city. 
•  In  October  of  the  year  1540^  then,  I  b^an  Messer  Bindo*8 
picture ;  the  subject  selected  being  a  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  because  such  was  the  designation  of  the  Chapel  for 
which  it  was  intended.  But  the  due  treatment  of  that 
subject  appeared  to  me  to  present  certain  difficulties  ;  wliere- 
fbre  Messer  Bindo  and  I^  taking  counsel  of  such  among  our 
common  friends  as  were  men  of  letters,  determined  finally 
to  arrange  it  as  follows. 

The  Tree  of  the  Original  Sin  was  represented  in  the 
centre  of  the  painting,  and  at  the  roots  thereof  were  placed 
nude  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  bound,  as  being  the  first 
transgressors  of  God's  commands.  To  the  principal  branches 
were  then  also  bound  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron, 
Joshua,  David,  and  the  rest  of  the  kings,  lawgivers,  Stc^ 
according  to  their  seniority,  all  fastened  by  both  arms,  except- 
ing only  Samuel  and  San  Giovanni  Battista,  who  are  bound 
by  one  arm  only,  to  intimate  that  they  were  sanctified  before 
their  birth.  At  the  trunk  of  the  Tree,  and  with 'the  lower 
part  twining  about  it,  is  the  Old  Serpent  but  the  upper  part 
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of  the  form  has  the  shape  of  Maii»  and  the  hands  are  eon- 
£ned  behind  the  back ;  on  his  head  is  one  foot  of  the 
glcNrioQS  Yirgin,  which  is  trampling  down  the  horns  of  the 
demon,  while  the  other  foot  is  fixed  on  a  Moon.  Our  Ladj 
is  clothed  with  the  Sun  and  crowned  with  twelve  stars^  being 
sustained  in  the  air,  within  a  splendour  of  numerous  angels, 
nude,  and  illuminated  hj  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the 
Madonna  herself.  These  some  rays,  moreover,  passing 
amidst  the  foliage  of  the  Tree,  give  light  to  the  figures  bound 
to  the  branches;  nay,  they  seem  to  be  gradually  loosening 
their  bonds,  by  the  power  and  grace  which  they  derive  from 
her  out  of  whom  they  proceed.  In  Heaven  meanwhile,  that 
is  at  the  highest  pcnnt  of  the  picture,  are  two  Children  bear* 
ing  a  scroll,  on  which  are  the  following  words :  — 

Q^08  Eva  culpa  damnaviif  Maria  ffraHa  solvU. 

To  no  work,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  had  I  then  given 
more  study,  or  devoted  myself  with  more  love  and  care 
thereto,  than  I  had  done  to  this ;  but  nevertheless,  if  per- 
chance I  may  have  contented  others,  I  did  not  satisfy  myself, 
although  I  alone  know  what  time,  what  consideration,  and 
what  labour  I  spent  thereon,  the  care  expended  on  the  nude 
figures  for  example,  and  that  given  to  liie  heads,  or  rather, 
at  a  word,  to  every  part  of  the  work.*  Messer  Bindo  presented 
me  for  the  same,  with  a  sum  of  three  hundred  crowns;  and 
in  the  year  following  he  showed  me  infinite  kindness,  at  his 
own  house  at  Rome,  treating  me  with  so  much  courtesy,  that 
I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  his  memory.  I  then  also  made 
for  Messer  Bindo  a  small  picture  or  copy,  almost  in  the 
manner  of  a  miniature,  from  the  work  here  in  question.t    ^ 

Now  about  the  period  when,  having  completed  the  picture 
of  Sant'  Apostolo,  I  had  seen  it  put  up  in  the  Church,  I 
painted  a  Venus  for  Messer  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  with  a 
LediL  which  I  took  from  the  Cartoons  of  Michelagnolo. 
In  a  large  picture,  moreover,  I  executed  a  San  Girolamo  in 
penitence,  making  the  figure  of  the  Saint  the  size  of  life;  he 
5s  in  contemplation  on  the  death  of  Christ,  whom  he  has 

*  Still  in  the  church,  and  tolerably  well  preserved,  but  the  picture  has 
been  somewbat  injured  by  a  common-place  painter,  who  has  added  diapaj 
to  the  figure  of  Adam. 

t  This  copy  is  now  in  the  smaller  room  of  the  Tuscan  School,  in  the 
GaUery  of  the  Uffizj. 
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before  him  on  a  Cross,  and  is  striking  his  breast,  vfaile  he 
drives  far  from  him  those  mundane  thoughts  which  did  not 
cease  to  assail  him,  even  in  the  most  remote  deserts,  as  he 
most  fuUj  tells  us  in  his  own  writings.  To  express  this 
condition  of  things  intelligibly,  I  depicted  Venus,  with  Gapid 
in  her  arms,  and  leading  a  laughing  Love  bj  the  hand;  she  is 
flying  from  the  place  made  sacred  by  that  devotion,  and  has 
suffered  the  quiver  and  arrows  of  her  son  to  fall  to  the  earth. 
The  arrows  which  Cupid  has  shot  at  the  Saint  turn  broken 
towards  himself,  while  others,  caught  as  they  are  falling,  are 
brought  back  to  Venus  by  her  Doves.* 

These  pictures  were,  without  doubt,  accomplished  to  the 
best  of  mine  ability,  and  at  the  time  they  may  perchance 
have  pleased  me,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  do  so 
at  my  present  age.    But  as  art  is  difficult  in  itself,  we  most 
be  content  to  accept  from  each  that  whereof  he  is  capable. 
This,  however,  I  may  say,  and  can  affirm  it  with  truth,  that 
all  my  pictures,  inventions,  and  designs,  of  whatever  sort, 
have  always  been  executed,  I  do  not  say  with  very  great 
promptitude  only,  but  with  more  than  ordinary  facility,  and 
without  laboured  effoft.f    A  proof  of  this  will  be  found,  as 
I  have  related  elsewhere,  in  the  large  picture,  painted  by 
me  in  six  days  only,  at  San  Giovanni  in  Florence,  in  the  year 
1542,  for  the  baptism  of  the  Signore  Don  Francesco  Medici, 
now  Prince  of  Florence  and  Siena. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works,  I  would  fain  have 
gone  to  Rome,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of-  Messer 
Bindo  Altoviti,  but  I  could  not  bring  my  purpose  to  bear, 
having  been  instantly  pressed  by  the  Aretine  Poet,  Messer 
Pietro,  then  in  much  renown  and  my  intimate  friend,  to 

*  Now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  Pitti. 

f  For  this  rapidity  of  execution,  which  doubtless  did  wrong  to  his 
talents,  Yasari  has  been  reproached  rather  than  extolled  by  later  times^ 
and  with  justice,  up  to  a  certain  point,  since  it  is  certain  that  we  do  not 
now  ask  how  long  a  time  the  master  gave  to  his  work,  but  how  ihait  woik 
'was  accomplished.  We  are  nevertheless  to  remember  that  if  our  admirable 
author  prided  himself  in  the  promptitude  of  his  execution,  that  came 
from  the  uprightness  of  character,  which,  causing  him  most  justly  to 
revolt  from  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  certain  among  his  oontemporaiiei 
who  unreasonably  deferred,  or,  on  too  many  occasions,  even  neglected  alto* 
gether,  to  fulfil  engagements  for  which  they  had  received .  pay ment,  may 
have  caused  him,  in  the  pride  of  rectitude,  and  the  recollection  of  hm  own 
fidelity  to  his  engagements,  somewhat  to  over-estimate  the  quality  n 
question. 
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visit  Venice,  where  he  greatly  desired  to  see  me.     I  was, 

therefore,  compelled  to  repair  thither,  but  did  so  all  the 

more  -w^illingly,  as  I  wished  to  see  the  works  of  Titian  and 

otlier  masters,  which  that  journey  enabled  me  to  do.     I  also 

then  saw  the  works  of  Correggio  in  Modena  and  at  Parma, 

Tvitli  those  of  Giulio  Bomano  at  Mantua,  and  the  Antiquities 

of  Verona,  which  I  visited  on  my  way  to  Venice.     Finally, 

having  arriyed  there,  I  presented  two  pictures,  which  I  had 

painted  from  the  Cartoons  of  Michelagnolo,  to  Don  Diego 

di  IMendoza,  who  sent  me  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold. 

I  had  not  been  any  long  time  in  Venice  before  I  prepared, 

at  the  request  of  MesserPietro,  the  decorations  for  a  festival, 

which  the  Signori  of  the  Calza*  were  then  about  to  give, 

and  for  the  execution  of  which  I  had  in  my  company  Battista 

Gungi  and  Gristofano  Gherardi  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,t  with 

the  Aretine  Bastiano  Flori;  all  able  and  practised  artists, 

of  whom  I  have  spoken  sufficiently  in  other  places.     I  also 

painted  nine  pictures  in  the  Palace  of  Messer  Giovanni 

Cornaro,  near  San  Benedetto;  those  namely  which  are  in  the 

wainscot  work  of  a  certain  apartment  in  that  building.   These 

and  other  works  of  no  small  importance  being  completed, 

I  took  my  leave  of  Venice  on  the  16th  of  August,  1542, 

although  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  which  had  come  ' 

unsought  to  my  hands,  and  returned  to  Tuscany. 

Here  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  paint  a  picture  represent- 
ing all  the  Arts  connected  with,  or  which  depend  on,  that  of 
Design,  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  which  had  been  constructed 
by  my  order  in  the  above-named  house  of  mine.  In  the 
centre  is  a  figure  of  Fame ;  she  is  seated  on  the  Globe  of 
the  world,  and  is  sounding  a  golden  trumpet,  while  she 
casts  from  her  one  of  fire,  which  signifies  Calumny.  Around 
her  figure  it  is  that  all  the  Arts,  each  holding  his  appropriate 
instruments  in  the  hand,  are  arranged ;  but  as  I  had  not 
time  to  complete  the  entire  work,  I  left  eight  oval  compart- 
ments vacant,  proposing  to  execute  therein  the  portraits 

•  A  Society  instituted  at  Venice,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  men  of  rank,  who  kept  the  people  in  good  humour  by  their 
various  fesdvjils,  while  they  also  assisted  and  encoura^ged  many  young  and 
able  artists.  For  their  ensign,  the  Calzay  whence  they  took  their  name, 
see  Martinelli,  Del  Costume  Venexiana,  p.  127. 

t  In  whose  Life,  which  may  be  conadered  as  the  complement  to  that  of 
Vasari,  pther  works  of  our  author  are  enumerated.  See  voL  iv.  of  the  pre- 
sent work. 
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from  the  life,  of  men  most  eminent  for  distinction  in  cnr 
arts.     At  the  same  time  I  paboited  a  Birth  of  Christ  in 
fresco,  the  figures  life-size,  for  the  Nuns  of  Santa  Marghe- 
rita,  in  a  Chapel  of  their  garden  situate  in  Arezzo ;  and 
when  I  had  thus  expended  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  a  part  of  the  autnmn  in  my  native  place,  I  departed  for 
Eome.     Most  kindly  received  in  that  ci^  hy  Messer  Bindo 
Altoviti,  and  greatly  favoured  by  him,  I  painted  a  picture  m 
oil,  representing  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in  figures 
the  size  of  life,  the  Saviour  being  laid  on  the  groand  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin  mother  ;  while  in  the  air  is  Phoebus  veil- 
ing the  face  of  the  Sun,  and  Diana  that  of  the  Moon.    Li 
the  Landscape  thus  obscured  are  seen  Mountains  rent  by 
the  earthquake  which  took  place  at  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  ;  the  dead  bodies  of  Saints  in  different  attitudes  being 
seen  to  proceed  firom  their  tombs,*  some  in  one  manner  and 
some  in  another. 

When  this  picture  was  finished,  it  had  the  good  fortune 
not  to  displease  the  greatest  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect 
that  ever  lived  in  our  times,  or  perhaps  in  those  preceding 
them ;  and  by  his  intervention,  I  was  made  known  to  the 
most  illustrious  Cardinal  Famese,  to  whom  the  work  was 
shown  by  Giovio  and  Messer  Bindo.  For  that  Prelate^  then, 
I  was  consequently  commissioned  to  execute  a  picture,  eight 
braccia  high  and  four  wide,  which  represented,  according  to 
his  own  fancy,  the  figure  of  Justice  with  the  twelve  Tables 
and  a  Sceptre,  on  the  point  of  which  is  a  Stork.t  The  head 
of  Justice  bears  a  helmet  of  iron  and  gold,  with  three 
plumes  of  three  different*  colours,  the  symbol  of  upright 
judgment.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  undraped  ;  at 
her  waist  she  has  the  seven  Vices,  which  are  her  enendei^ 
bound  to  her  girdle  by  chains  of  gold ;  these  are  Cormption, 
Ignorance,  Cruelty,  Fear,  Treachery,  Falsehood,  and  Calumny; 
on  whose  shoulders  is  raised  the  figure  of  Truth,  wholly 
nude,  and  presented  to  Justice  by  Time,  with  a  gift  of  two 
Doves,  as  emblematiG  of  Innocence.  Justice,  meanwhile,  is 
placing  a  crown  of  Oak-leaves  on  the  head  of  Truth,  as  the 
symbol  of  strength  of  mind.  All  these  things  I  expressed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

•  Now  in  the  Pamphili  Gallery.— £tf.  F/br.,  1846-61. 
i'  This  work  remained  in  the  Famese  Palace  until  the  year  1760,, 
it  was  taken  to  Naples. 
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At  this  time  I  paid  much  attention  to  tbe  counads  of 
Miclielagnc^y  whose  advice  I  took  in  respect  of  all  my 
works^  he,  in  his  goodness,  giying  me  numeroas  proofs  of 
affection ;  and  among  other  maricA  of  kindness  he  advised 
me^  after  having  seen  s<nne  of  my  designs^  to  set  myself 
anew,  and  with  a  better  maniier^  to  the  study  of  Arehitectnre,. 
which  I  should  very  probably  never  have  don^  had  not  that 
most  excellent  man  said  what  he  did  to  me^  but  tbi» 
modesty  eomm<md>  me  to  refrain  from  repe.titog. 

At  the  Feast  of  San  Hero  in  that  year,  the  heat  at  Borne 
was  insupportable ;  and  having  spent  in  the  city  the  whole 
winter  of  1543, 1  then  returned  to  Florence,  where,  in  the 
house  of  Mess^  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,,  which  I  might  even 
call  my  own,  I  painted  for  hie  gossip^  the  Lncidiese  Messer 
Biagio  Mei>  a  picture  of  which  the  thought  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  one  executed  for  Messer  Bindo,  and  placed  in 
the  church  oi  Saint'  Apostolo  ;  but  the  work,  exciting  only 
the  eomposition^  was  varied  in  every  particnhur :.  being 
finished,  it  was  placed  in  the  chapdL  of  Messer  Bigio,  which  ** 
is  in  the  church  of  San  Piero  Cigoli  in  Lucca.  In  a  second 
picture  of  similar  size,  seven  braecia  high  and  four  wide 
that  IB  to  say,  I  depicted  Our  Lady  with  SSw  Jeronimo,  Luca, 
Cecilia,  Marta,  Agostino^  and  Guido  the  Hermk  ;  tbl»  was 
put  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  where  there  are  many 
others  by  the  hands  of  eminent  artists^ 

I  had  no  sooner  completed  the  above  than  the  Superin- 
tendent of  woi^  to  tkttt  Cathedral  commissioned  me  to 
paint  another,  in  which,  as  there  was  also  to  be  the  Madcmna, 
I  sought  variety  by  placing  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of 
the  Yirgin  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  while  the  Thieves 
remain  on  their  crosses  above  them ;  the  Maries,  Nicodemus, 
and  the  Saints  to  whom  the  dl2^)el  for  which  the  picture 
was  destined  is  dedicated^  stand  around  the  group;  all  which 
varied  the  compositi<m  and  added  grace  to  the  story. 

Returning  to  Eome  in  1544, 1  made  numerous  pictures 
for  different  friends,.  a£  which  it  is  not  needful  to  make  any 
record ;  but  I  may  name  one  whkdi  I  painted  fiir  Messer 
Biado  Altoviti,  who  had  again  received  me*  into  his  own 
house;  this  was  a  Venus,  which  I  executed  from  the  design 
of  MichelagDolo.  For  the  Fl(Hrentine  merchant,  Ckdeotto  d& 
Girone,  I  painted  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  oil,  and 
this  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Girone,  which  is  in  the 
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church  of  Sant'  Agostino  in  Rome.*  But  to  the  end  that  I 
might  execute  this  picture,  with  others  which  Tiberius 
Crispus,  the  Castellan  of  Sant'  Angelo,  had  commissioned 
me  to  paint,  with  the  greater  convenience,  I  had  gone  into 
the  Trastevere,  to  the  Palace  beneath  Sant'  Onofirjo,  formerly 
commenced  by  the  Bishop  Adimari,  and  finished  by  Salviati 
the  Second,!  when,  finding  myself  exhausted,  and  becoming 
ill,  in  consequence  of  the  many  fatigues  to  which  I  had  sub- 
iected  myself,  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  Florence.  There 
I  painted  some  other  pictures,  and  among  them  one  which 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Luca  Martini,  wherein 
there  were  the  Portraits  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  G-uido  Caval- 
canti,  Boccaccio,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  and  Guittone  d'Arezzo ; 
the  likenesses  being  accurately  copied  from  older  portraits. 
There  were  subsequently  many  copies  of  these  beads  made 
from  this  work. 

In  that  same  year  of  1544,  I  was  invited  to  Naples  by 
Don  Giammatteo  of  Antwerp,  General  of  the  Monks  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  to  the  end  that  I  might  paint  the  Kefectory 
of   a  Monastery  of  theirs,  built  by  the  King  Alfonso  I. 
But  when  I  arrived  in  Naples  and  saw  the  Refectory,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  declining  to  undertake  the  work :  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  Monastery  being  ancient,  and  the  low  ceilings, 
with  their  pointed  arches,  being  almost  wholly  deprived  of 
light,  I  feared  there  would  be  but  little  honour  to  be  gained 
thereby.   Persuaded,  nevertheless,  by  Don  Miniato  Pitti  and 
Don  Ippolito  da  Milano,  my  intimate  friends,  I  did  finally 
agree  to  accept  the  commission  ;  but  seeing  that  no  good 
could  be  effected  in  that  place  without  a  vast  amount  of 
ornaments  which  ndght  dazzle  the  eyes  of  those  who  should 
examine  the  work,  by  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the 
figures,  I  resolved  to  have  all  the  ceUing  of  the  Befectoiy 
worked  in  stucco  ;  thus  doing  away,  by  rich  compartments  in 
the  modern  manner,  with  all  that  old-fashioned  appearance 
and  that  heaviness  of  the  arches.     And  here  I  was  mach 
aided  by  the  tufa  with  which  those  walls  and  that  ceiling 
were  constructed,  for  this  can  be  cut  as  one  would  cut  wood, 
or  rather  bricks  not  perfectly  baked,  so  that  I  found  it 
possible  to  hollow  out  concavities  of  various  forms  at  my 
pleasure,  squares,  ovals,  or  octanglps  ;   whereunto  I  could 

*  The  picture  is  no  longer  in  the  church. 
t  Cardinal  Sahdati  the  younger. 
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also  add  such  projections  as  I  desired,  simply  by  affixing 
pieces  of  the  same  tufa,  attached  and  well  secured  with  the 
aid  of  nails  and  clamps.  I  thus  brought  the  ceiling  to  some- 
what fairer  proportions  by  means  of  those  stuccoes,  which 
were  the  first  modem  works  of  the  kind  executed  in  Naples."' 

On  the  walls  and  at  the  ends  of  the  Befectory  I  painted 
six  pictures  in  oil,  each  seven  braccia  high,  three  at  each 
end  that  is  to  say.     In  three  of  these  pictures,  those  over 
the  entrance  namely,  are  Stories  representing  the  Fall  of 
Manna,  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  are  gathering  it  up  ; 
and  here  I  took  much  pains  to  give  variety  to  the  attitudes* 
and  vestments  of  men,  women,  and  children,  expressing  also 
the  feehngs  with  which  they  collected  that  manna,  and  their, 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  same.     At  the  upper  end  of  the 
Befectory  is  Our  Saviour  Christ  at  table  in  the  house  of 
Simon,  Mary  Magdalen  is  bathing  his  feet  with  her  tears> 
and  wiping  them  with  her  hair ;  her  attitude,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  showing  her  repentance  of  the 
sins  she  has  committed.t 

This  Story  is  divided  into  three  compartments ;  in  the 
centre  is  the  supper,  and  to  the  right  a  buttery,  with  its 
credenza  or  beaufet,  covered  with  vases  in  varied  and  fan- 
ciful forms  ;  to  the  left  is  the  Seneschal  superintending  the 
bringing  forward  and  placing  of  the  dishes.  The  ceiling 
was  also  divided  into  three  parts,  in  one  of  which  the 
subject  treated  of  is  Faith,  in  the  second  it  is  Religion,  and 
in  the  third.  Eternity :  each  of  these  figures,  representing 
those  ideas,  is  in  the  centre  of  its  compartment ;  and  around 
them  are  eight  Virtues,  intimating  to  the  Monks,  who  eat  in 
that  Hefectory,  the  qualities  required  for  the  perfection  of 
their  lives.  The  remaining  spaces  of  the  ceiling  I  enriched 
with  grottesche  divided  into  forty-eight  compartments,  and 
serving  as  a  sort  of  framework  or  bordering  to  the  forty- 
eight  Celestial  Signs.  In  six  divisions,  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  place,  moreover,  which  last  I  enlarged  and  decorated, 
I  painted  six  Parables  of  Christ,  the  subjects  whereof  are 
appropriate  to  that  place.  And  to  all  these  pictures  the 
richly  executed  carving  of  the  seats  is  made  to  correspond. 

*  Delia  Yalle  tells  us  that  this  passage  is  said  to  have  greatly  displeased 
the  Neapolitans,  who,  as  the  Padre  affirms,  have  taken  considerable  pains  to 
prove  the  assertion  inaccurate. 

f  These  pictures  are  now  at  Naples  (m  the  Museo  Borbonico) 
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This  being  fifiished  I  painted  a  picture,  eight  bracdalu^ 
fcBT  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church;  the  subject,  Oar  L&3j 
{»*esenting  the  Infant  Christ  to  Simeon  in  the  t^npk  ;*  a 
trork  of  which  the  inYention  and  arrangement  were  new. 
And  here  it  may  be  aUowabla  to  remark  the  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  there  had  been  no  masters  since  Giotto, 
who  in  that  great  and  noble  city  had  accomplished  works  in 
painting  of  any  importance ;  aLthough  it  is  also  true  that 
productions  &om  the  hand  of  Ferugino  and  Rafiaello  da 
Urbino  had  been  transporteid  thither.     Wherefore  I  now 
laboured  to  the  yery  utmost  of  mj  power,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  something  that  nught  arouse  the  genius  of  men 
in  that  country,  and  incite  them  to  attempt  works  of  high 
and  honourable  character.   Subsequently  then,  whether  from 
this  cause  or  from  od3«rs,  from  that  time  to  this  there  have 
been  many  beautiful  productions  completed  in  those  lande^ 
whether  in  stucco-work  or  painting. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  above-mentioned,  I  p^iT^tH 
frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Strangers'  Lodgings  in  the 
same  Monastery;  Christ,  bearii^  Us  Cross  namely,  with 
numerous  Saints,  who^  in  imitation  of  their  Lord,  are  also 
bearing  thdr  croeses  on  their  shoidders;  the  Bgures  are  of  . 
the  size  of  U£e:  and  in  this  work  I  desired  to  intimate  that 
he  who  would  truly  follow  Christ  must  learn  to  bear  the 
adversities  of  the  world,  and  that  with  enduring  patience. 
For  tbe  General  of  the  Order  I  painted  a  large  picture  of 
Christ  walking  <»i  the  waves  imd  extending  his  hand  to 
Peter,  who,  having  gone  to  meet  him,  is  in  fear  of  drowning; 
and  in  another  picture,  painted  f<ur  the  Abbot  Capeccio^  I 
delineated  the  Besurrection. 

'  These  works  completed,  the  Signer  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo^ 
Ticeroy  of  Naples,  commissioned  me  to  paint  in  fresco  a 
Cfaape^  which  he  had  in  his  Giurden  at  Pozzuolo,  adding 
other  ornaments  in  veiy  delicate  stucco-work.  Directions 
had  been  given  by  the  same  noble  for  the  construction  of 
two  great  Loggie,  but  that  design  did  not  take  effect  &r  the 
following  cause:  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Monks  there 
had  arisen  a  dispute,  and  the  civil  magistrate,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, had  come  to  the  Monastery  to  apprehend  the  Abbot 
and  some  of  his  Monks,  who  had  quarrelled  for  precedence 
with  the  Black  Friars,  when  the  two  bodies  had  met  in  a 
*  The  Presentation  is  also  in  the  Borbonico. 
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processioii.  Bat  the  Monks,  aided  bj  some  fifteen  or  six 
teen  joung  men,  who  were  helping  me  in  my  stucco-woriiis, 
having  made  resistance,  certain  of  the  Sbirri  were  wounded, 
this  compelled  mj  assistants  to  take  refuge  in  the  night-time, 
some  here,  omers  there,  and  I  was  left  almost  alone.  Thos 
I  -was  not  oxdj  preyented  from  making  the  Loggie,  but  was 
impeded  also  in  the  execution  of  twenty-four  stmes  fr(»n 
the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  life  of  San  GioTanni 
Sattista,  which,  as  I  did  not  choose  to  leaye  them  in  Naples, 
I  took  widi  me  to  finish  them  in  Bome,  whence  I  afterwards 
eent  them  to  their  destined  place. 

I  then  spent  several  mooiha  on  the  stalls  and  presses  of 

walnut-wood,  made  aflter  mj  own  designs  and  architecture, 

in  the  Sacristy  ci  San  Giovanni  Carbonaro,*  a  monastery 

of  the  Eremite  Monks,  who  are  Obsenrantines  of  Saint 

Augustine^  and  fOT  whom  a  short  time  previously  I  had 

painted  a  picture  of  Christ  crucified,  in  a  chapel  outside  of 

their  cfaurch.t    This,  to  which  I  had  added  a  rich  frame  of 

stucco- work,  was  executed  by  me  at  the  desire  of  Seripando, 

the  Gaieral  of  their  Order,  who  was  afterwards  made  a 

Cardinal.    In  the  oentze  of  the  staircase  at  the  same  Mimas- 

tery,   I  likewise  depicted  San  Giovanni  in  &esoo;  he  is 

looking  at  Our  Lady,  who^  standing  on  the  Moon,  is  dothed 

with  &e  Sun  and  crowned  with  twelve  stars. 

At  Naples,  I  furthermore  painted  the  Hall  of  a  bouse 
belonging  to  the  Florentine  m^x^hant,  Messer  Tommaso 
Cambi,  who  was  my  friend,  adorning  the  fdur  walls  ^  the 
same  with  pictures  of  the  Seasons.  On  a  terzace,  moreover, 
where  I  constructed  a  fountain  for  Messer  Tommaso^  I  like- 
wise executed  paintii^s  of  Sleep  and  Dreams.  For  the 
Duke  of  Gravina  I  painted  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
be  took  with  him  into  his  states;  and  fior  Orsanca,  the  Vice- 
roy's secretary,  I  delineated  five  figures  around  a  crudfix, 
with  many  other  pictures. 

But  although  well  received  by  the  Neapolitan  nobles, 
very  liberally  remunerated,  and  finding  commissions  daily 
multiplying  on  my  hands,  I  nevertheless  decided  that,  as 
my  young  men  had  departed,  and  I  had  executed  a  very  £Eur 
siufficiency  of  wodks,  during  the  year  that  I  had  passed  in 

*  There  are  still  fifteen  small  pictures  by  Vaian  in  the  Sacristy  of  San 
GioYanni  a  Carbosiaii,  at  Naples. 
t  This  also  retains  its  place. 
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Naples,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  return  to  Rome;  and 
having  done  so,  the  first  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to 
paint  four  immense  pictures,  in  oil  and  on  cloth,  for  the  doors 
of  the  Organ  of  the  Epispocal  Church  in  Naples,  for  the 
Signor  Rfmnuceio  Farnese,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of 
that  city.  On  the  outer  side  of  these  doors  were  placed  five 
Saints,  Patrons  of  Naples ;  and  on  the  inside  was  the  Birth 
of  Christ  with  the  Shepherds,  and  King  David  singing  from 
his  Psalter  the  words,  bominus  dixit  ad  me.  I  also  finished 
the  above-named  twenty-four  pictures,  with  some  for  Messer 
Tommaso  Cambi,  which  were  all  sent  to  Naples. 

These  works  completed,  I  painted  five  pictures  for  Bafiaello 
Acciaiuoli,  by  whom  they  were  taken  into  Spain ;  these  repre- 
sented the  Passion  of  Christ.*  The  same  year.  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  desiring  to  have  the  Hall  of  the  Chancery,  in  the  Palace 
of  San  Giorgio,  adorned  with  Paintings,  Monsignore  Giovio, 
anxious  to  see  the  work  in  my  hands,  advised  me  to  prepare 
various   designs  and  inventions,  which  were  nevertheless 
not  put  into  execution.     Ultimately,  however,  the  Cardinal 
determined  on  having  the  Hall  painted  in  fresco,  and  with 
all  the  expedition  possible,  desiring  to  have  it  ready  for  his 
use  at  a  certain  fixed  time.      The  Hall  is  rather  niore  than 
a  hundred  palms  long,  fifty  wide,  and  about  fifty  higL    At 
each  end  it  was  determined  to  have  one  large  picture,  and  on 
one  of  the  side  walls  two,  but  on  the  other,  which  was  broken 
by  windows,  there  could  not  be  stories,  and  there  was  con- 
sequently only  a  repetition  of  the  ornaments  forming  the 
divisions  of  the  opposite  sidcf     And  here,  to  avoid  repro- 
ducing the  basement  or  socle,  which  had  always  been  painted 
beneath  pictures  of  this  kind,  and  with  the  view  to  attain 
variety  of  effect,  I  caused  a  range  of  steps,  rising  at  least 
nine  palms  above  the  fioor,  to  be  constructed  in  varioos 
forms,  each  picture  having  its  separate  flight.      On  these 
steps  I  placed  figures  in  harmony  with  the  subject  repre- 
sented above  them,  these  ascending  until  they  came  to  the 
platform  or  level,  whence  the  pictures  conimenced. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  long  and,  perchance,  fatiguing  story, 
were  I  to  describe  all  the  particulars  of  these  pictures;  I  will 
therefore  only  touch  on  the  principal  features.     The  whole 

*  Of  these  works  the  present  writer  can  find  no  trace, 
f  The  pictures,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Cristo&DO 
Gherardi,  are  still  in  existence. 
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of  the  stories  are  from  the  Life  of  Pope  Paul  III.;  and  in 
each  of  them  is  the  Portrait  of  that  Pontiff,  taken  from  the 
life.  In  the  first,  wherein  are  represented  the  Expeditions, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Roman  Courts  on  the  Tiber,  are  seen 
Embassies  from  various  nations,  some  sent  to  beg  favours, 
others  to  offer  tribute  to  the  Popes;  and  here  there  are 
numerous  Portraits  from  nature.  In  large  niches  placed 
over  the  doors,  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  Story,  are  two 
figures  of  great  size,  the  one  representing  Eloquence,  the 
other  Justice ;  over  the  first  are  two  figures  of  Victory^  sus- 
taining a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  over  the  second,  two 
similar  figures  bearing  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Over 
all  are  the  Arms  of  the  Pope,  the  supporters  of  tde  Es- 
cutcheon being  Liberality  and  open-handed  Generosity. 

On  the  principal  fa9ade  is  the  same  Pontiff  rewarding 
merit,  by  the  bestowal  of  marriage  portions,  knighthoods, 
bishoprics,  and  cardinals'  hats.  Among  those  who  receive 
the  same  are  Sadoleto,  Polo,  Bembo,  Contarino,  Giovio, 
Buonarroto,  and  other  men  of  distinction,  all  portraits  from 
the  life :  there  is  also  a  figure  which  represents  Sovereign 
Favour,  and  is  placed  within  a  large  niche;  she  holds  a 
Cornucopia  filled  with  various  dignities,  all  which  she  pours 
out  upon  the  earth :  the  figures  of  Victory  above  her  head 
support  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  There  is  also 
Envy,  eating  Vipers,  and  appearing  to  burst  with  their  venom. 

In  the  other  story  is  Pope  Paul,  intent  on  various  works 
of  architecture,  more  especially  on  that  of  San  Pietro  at  the 
Vatican;  and  therefore  we  have  kneeling  before  His  Holiness 
the  figures  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  who 
are  laying  before  him  the  plan  of  that  church,  and  receiving 
his  commands  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  Here  there 
is,  moreover,  the  figure  of  Resolution,  which,  opening  its 
breast,  displays  the  heart  within.  Promptitude  is  likewise 
seen,  accompanied  by  Riches;  and  in  the  niche  is  Abundance 
with  Victories,  holding  a  bust  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 
In  a  niche  above  this,  and  which  divides  one  story  from  the 
other,  is  a  figure  representing  the  Christian  Religion,  having 
also  two  Victories  over  her  head,  who  bear  the  bust  of  Numa 
Pompilius.  The  Escutcheon  of  Arms  surmounting  this  story 
is  that  of  the  Cardinal  San  Giorgio,  by  whom  the  Palace 
was  built. 

In  the  Story  opposite  to  that  of  the  Expeditions  of  the 
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Court,  is  the  Universal  Peace  made  among  all  Cbiistiaos  by 
means  of  the  same  Pontiff,  Paul  IIL,  more  particolaTly  be* 
tween  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  King  of  Franee, 
hoth  portraits.     Here  Peace  is  seen  to  bum  the  Arms  of 
War ;  the  Temple  of  Janus  is  in  the  act  of  being  closed;  and 
Fury  is  lying  in  chains.     The  large  niches  which  stand  ob 
each  side  of  the  Story  are  occupied,  one  by  Concord,  iiith 
Victories  'supporting  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  Titus ;  th& 
other  by  Charity  with  Children,  the  Victories  over  her  bear- 
ing the  head  of  Augustus:  at  the  summit  of  all  are  the 
Arms  of  Charles  V.,  the  sujqporters  of  which  are  Viclocy 
and  Joy. 

The  whole  work  is  enriched  with  inscriptions  and  beauti- 
ful mottoes  by  Giovio^  one  more  particularly,  which  records 
the  fact  of  these  paintings  having  been  executed  in  a 
hundred  dajrs,  as  I,-  being  th^i  young,  took  pains  that  tfaef 
should  be»  because  I  thought  only  of  coo^lying  wiUi  fte 
wishes  of  the  Cardinal  who  had  an  especial  reasili  for 
desiring  to  have  them  finished  ut  a  certain  day.  But  of  a 
truth,  if  I  laboured  hard  in  making  the  cartoons  and  in 
studying  my  work,  I  confess  to  having  committed  an  error  in 
confiding  the  execntion  of  the  same  to  my  young  assistaotB, 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  completed  the  more  rapidly  and 
within  the  time  wh^i  the  Hall  was  required,  since  it  would 
have  been  better  that  I  had  toiled  a  hundred  months,  so  only 
I  had  done  all  with  my  own  hand.  For  although  I  mi^ht 
not,  even  in  that  case,  have  accomplished  all  tluLt  I  eonld 
have  desired,  for  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  and  mine  own 
honour,  yet  I  should,  at  least,  have  had  the  satis&etion  of 
having  effected  all  wi^  my  own  hand  and  done  my  best 
But  this  error  caused  me  to  resolve  ^lat  I  would  never 
undertake  works  again  of  which  I  could  not  paint  the  whole 
myself,  permitting  nothing  more  than  the  mere  akefech  to  he 
effected  by  others  after  my  own  designs.* 

The  Spaniards,  Bizxexs,  and  Boviale,  who  asaialed  me  to 

*  After  the  candour  of  this  admmoii  there  seems  Uttle  juatice,  and  lev 
generosity,  in  leproadiing  our  good  Giorgio  with  his  too  duintcrosted  wHk 
to  oblige  the  Cardinal,  aa  is  so  frequently  done ;  hk  own  eridflut  ansa  ol 
the  injury  suffered  by  his  reputation  was  aamredly  a  safficieat  imnishnirnty 
and  his  resolre  to  sin  no  more  should  be  accepted  as  an  ample  amgndt.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  did  not  always  maintain  this  resolre,  but  let  him  wlio 
ha«  nerer  broken  a  resolution  throw  the  first  stone. 
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a  considerable  extent  in  this  Hall,  attained  great  practice 
and  facility  thereby,  as  did  also  the  Bolognese  Battista 
Bagnacayallo,  the  Aretine  Bastian  Fieri,  Griovan  Paolo  of  the 
Borgo,  Era  Salvador  Foschi  of  Arezzo,  and  many  other  of 
my  disciples. 

Now  at  this  time,  and  when  my  day's  work  was  done,  I 
went  frequently  to  see  the  most  illustrious  Cardinal  Famese 
at  his  supper,  where  there  were  always  present,  entertaining 
him  with  admirable  and  honourable  discourses,  H  Molza, 
Annibale  Caro,  Messer  Gandolfo,  Messer  Claudio  Tolomei, 
Messer  Bomolo  Amasei,  Monsignore  Giovio,  and  many  other 
literati  and  men  of  distinction,  of  whom  the  Court  of  that 
Pr^te  is  ever  fuU. 

One  evening  among  others,  the  conversation  fell  on  the 
Museum  of  Giovio,  and  of  the  portraits  of  illustrious  men 
placed  there  in  admirable  order  and  with  appropriate  in- 
scriptions, when,  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  is 
done  in  oonveirsation,  Monsignore  Giovio  said  that  he  always 
bad  felt,  and  still  did  feel,  a  great  wish  to  add  to  his  Museum 
and  to  his  book  of  "  Eulogies,**  a  Treatise  concerning  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Arts  of  Design ; 
from  Cimabue  down  to  our  own  times.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  subject,  giving  proof  of  much  knowledge  and 
judgm^it  in  matters  respecting  our  arts.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  as  he  was  treating  only  on  generals  and  did  not 
enter  into  the  matter  very  closely,  he  often  made  some  con« 
fusion  am(Hig  the  artists  cited,  changing  their  names,  fami-^ 
lies,  birth-places,  &c.,  or  attributing  the  works  of  one  to  the  - 
hand  of  another,  not  d<escribing  things  as  they  were  pre-^- 
cisely,  but  rather  treating  of  them  in  the  mass; 

When  Giovio  had  finished  his  discourse,  the  Gardinalj 
turning  to  me,  said,  ^^  What  think  you,  Giorgio  ;  would  not 
this  be  a  fine  work,  a  noble  labour  ?^'  "  Admirable,  indeed ; 
most  illustrious  my  lord,"  replied  I,  "  provided  Giovio  be 
assisted  by  some  one  belonging  to  our  calling,  who  can  put 
things  into  their  right  places,  and  relate  them  as  they  have* 
really  occurred ;  and  this  I  say  because,  although  the  dis-> 
course  he  has  just  concluded  is  admirable,  yet  he  has  often^ 
made  assertions  that  are  not  correct,  and  said  one  thing  for^ 
another."   "Could  not  you,  then,**  replied  the  Cardinal,  being: 
incited  thereunto  by  Giovio,  Caro,  Tolomei,  and  the  rest, — 
"  could  not  you  supply  him  with  a  summary  of  these  matters,. 
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and  with  notices  of  all   these   artists ;   their  works  being 
arraiiged  in  the  order  of  time,  whereby  you  would  con- 
fer that  benefit  also  on  your  arts?"      This,  although  I 
knew  the  undertaking  to  be  beyond  my  strength,  I  was  yet 
willing  to  attempt,  with  such  power   as  I  possessed,  and 
promised  to  do  it  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Thus  having  sat  down  to  collect  my  notes  and  memoranda, 
which  I  had  prepared  even  from  my  boyhood,  for  my  0¥m 
recreation,  and  because  of  a  certain  alBTection  which  I  pre- 
served towards  the  memory  of  our  artists,  every  notice 
respecting  whom  had  always  been  most  interesting  to  me,  I 
put  together  all  that  seemed  to  be  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  took  them  to  Giovio.  Having  commended  my  pains, 
the  latter  then  said,  "  My  dear  G-iorgio,  I  would  have  yon 
undertake  this  work  yourself,  for  I  see  that  you  know  per- 
fectly well  how.  to  piroceed  therein ;  whereas  I  have  not 
myself  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  not  knowing  the  various 
particulars  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  nor  possessing 
that  judgment  respecting  the  different  manners  of  the  artists 
which  you  have  attained.  Thus,  even  had  I  the  heart  to 
undertake  this  labour,  t]|ie  best  I  should  make  of  it  would  be 
a  little  Treatise  after  the  manner  of  Pliny.  Do  you,  there- 
fore, what  I  say,  Vasari ;  for,  by  the  specimen  you  give  me  in 
this  narration,  I  perceive  that  you  will  succeed  admirably 
well." 

Finding  that  I  was,  nevertheless,  but  slightly  disposed  to 
do  as  he  recommended^  Giovio  caused  Caro,  Molza,  Tolomei, 
and  others  of  my  intimate  friends,  to  join  their  persuasions 
to  his  own  ;  wherefore,  having  finally  taken  my  resolution, 
I  set  hand  to  the  work,  intending  to  give  it  to  one  or 
other  of  them,  when  it  was  finished,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  look  it  over,  and  having  brought  the  work  into  good 
order,  might  get  it  published  under  some  other  name  than 
mine  own.* 

*  In  the  following  year  our  author  sent  a  portion  of  the  Lives  to  Cuo 
accordingly,  when  the  latter  replying,  in  a  letter  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  vol.  i.  of  his  Letter e  Famigliari,  encourages  him  to  continue^  exh(»(s 
him  not  to  depart  in  any  instance  (as  he  had  sometimes  done)  from  the 
general  simplicity  of  his  own  natural  style,  and  ^nds  by  aasuring  him  that 
he  was  performing  "  a  beautiful  and  useful  work.''  From  this  letter, » 
well  as  from  internal  evidence,  to  which  we  cannot  here  refer  more  minutely, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Lives  of  Vasari  were  written  by  himself,  and  not  by 
Don  Silvano  Reaa  or  othera,  as  some  have  affirmed. 
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In  October  of  the  year  1546  I  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to 
HFlorence,  where  I  painted  a  Last  Supper,  for  the  Nuns  of 
the  renowned  Convent  of  the  Murate,  and  in  the  Refectory 
of  their  house.  The  commission. for  this  work  I  received 
from  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  had  a  sister-in-law  there,  she  who 
liad  been  Countess  of  Pitigliano  namely.*  I  subsequently 
executed  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Martyr,  St.  Catherine, 
who  is  accompanied  by  two  other  Saints,  being  commissioned 
to  do  so  by  Messer  Tommaso  Cambi,  who  designed  the 
picture  for  a  sister  of  his,  then  Abbess  in  the  Convent  of 
Bigallo,  outside  of  Florence-t  That  completed,  I  painted 
two  large  pictures  in  oil,  for  Monsignore  de'  Rozzi  of  the 
family  of  the  Counts  of  San  Secondo  and  Bishop  of  Pavia, 
one  a  San  Jeronimo,  the  other  a  Pieta ;  both  of  which  were 
sent  into  France. 

In  the  year  1547,  I  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Messer 
Eastiano  della  Seta,  Superintendent  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa,  to  finish  a  picture  which  had  been  commenced  in  that 
church ;  and  for  my  friend,  Simon  Corsi,  I  executed  a  Ma- 
donna, in  oil,  of  very  large  size.  While  occupied  with  these 
works,  I  had  also  brought  almost  to  its  conclusion  my  book 
of  the  Lives  of  bur  Artists,  nothing  more  remaining  than  to 
have  it  arranged  in  a  good  form ;  when,  just  at  this  time,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Don  Gian  Matteo  Faetani  of 
Rimini,  a  monk  of  Monte  Oliveto,  and  a  very  learned  as 
well  as  intelligent  person,  who  desired  that  I  should  execute 
certain  works  in  the  Church  and  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Scolca  at  Rimini,  of  which  he  was  Abbot.  He  then, 
having  promised  to  get  the  work  transcribed  by  one  of  his 
Monks,  who  was  an  excellent  penman,  and  to  correct  it  him- 
self,:]: I  repaired  to  Rimini,  there  to  execute  the  picture  for 
the  High  Altar  of  the  above-named  church,  which  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  city. 

*  On  the  suppression  of  the  Convent,  this  picture  was  removed  to  the 
Altar  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce. 

t  *'  After  various  changes,  this  picture  was  sold  in  the  year  1757  to  the 
painter,  Ignatius  Hugford,"  observes  an  Italian  commentator ;  but  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  subsequent  destiny. 

f  ''Let  the  proof  here  given  of  Vasari's  freedom  from  presumption  not 
fail  to  be  remarked/'  Exclaims  a  compatriot  of  our  author.  Observe,  too, 
the  candour  of  his  confession,  that  these  writings  were  subjected  to  the  cor- 
rection of  others ;  but  this  confession  itself  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  work 
was  his  own,  and  not  that  of  another,  with  which  it  is  obvious  tliat  he 
would  not  have  taken  any  such  liberty. 
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The  subject  of  this  work  was  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
it  comprised  a  vast  number  of  figures,  which  in  that  solitary 
place  I  was  enabled  to  execute  with  great  pains  and  stadj, 
imitating,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  varieties  existing  bet?reai 
the  followers  of  each  King's  Court,  those  of  all  the  three 
being  mingled  together ;  but  their  complexions,  vestmenta, 
and  decorations,  render  it  easy  to  decide  to  which  King  eveiy 
courtier  and  follower  belongs.     The  central  portion  €i  the 
picture  is  accompanined  bj  two  others,  one  on  each  ade; 
these  contain  such  parts  of  the  Courts  as  coold  not  find  pfawe 
in  the  first,  with  horses,  elephants,  and  giraffes.     For  the 
different  Chapels  also  I  painted  separate  figures  of  ProphetB, 
Sybils,  ^and  Evangelists  in  the  act  of  writing.     In  the 
Cupola  or  Tribune  I  painted  four  large  figures,  aU  mnging 
the  praises  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  Orpheus  and  Homer 
namely,  who  have  mottoes  in  Greek  ;  with  Yirgil,  having  the 
motto.  Jam  redit  eb  virgoy  &c. ;  and  Dante,  who  has  the 
following  lines : — 

Tu  m'  oofet,  che  rumana  naiura 
NobUiituti  «t,  che  U  tuofatiore 
Non  9%  tdeguo  tUfarn  tuafaUura»* 

There  are,  besides,  manj  other  circumstances  and  acces- 
sories which  need  not  be  mentioned  here.f 

Continuing  meanwhile  to  proceed  with  my  book,  I  painted 
at  this  same  time  a  large  picture  ii^  oil  for  the  Church 
of  San  Francesco  in  Bimini  ;  it  was  intended  for  the  High 
Altar,  and  represents  the  Saint  receiving  the  Stigmata  from 
Christ  at  the  Mountain  of  La  Yernia,  which  is  given  as  it 
is  in  Nature,  but  as  those  rocks  are  entirely  grey  and  San 
Francesco  with  his  companion  are  also  clothed  in  grey  vest- 
ments, I  caused  Our  Saviour  Christ  to  appear  in  a  splendour 
of  Glory,  within  which  are  numerous  Seraphim  also-;  the 
work  is  thus  varied  ;  and  the  Saint,  with  other  figures,  being 
wholly  illumined  with  the  light  of  that  glory,  while  the  land- 
scape, lying  in  shadow,  exhibits  a  variety  of  changing  ooloms ; 
many  persons  declared  themselves  not  displeased  with  the 

*  Thou,  thou  art  she  who  hast  ennobled  high 
The  human  nature,  so  that  He  who  foimed 
Hath  not  disdained  through  Thee  to  lire  as  man. 
t  One  of  the  finest  of  our  author>i  paintings,  and  still  (1846)  in  good 
preservation  ;  but  the  pictures  of  the  Cupola  have  disappeared ;  the  in- 
tonaco  had  peeled  off,  according  to  Piacenza,  and  the  walls  were 
whitewashed. 
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pictttre,  and  it  was  miich  praised  by  the  Cardiaal  Capo  di 
P'eiTo,  then  Legate  of  tb«  Bomagna.* 

Seing  then  invited  from  Bimini  to  Ravenna,  aa  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  I  painted  a  Deposition  frdm  the  Cross,  in  the 
new  Chnrch  of  the  Abbey  of  Classi,  which  belongs  to  the 
Order  of  the  Camaldolines,  and  at  the  same  time  I  executed 
numerous  designs,  small  pictures,  and  other  works  of  minor 
importance  for  many  of  my  friends.  These  were  indeed  ao 
nnmeroas  and  so  v«ied,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
remember  even  a  part  <^  them,  while  it  might  perchance  be 
fatiguing  to  the  reader  to  hear  so  many  minutise. 

The  building  of  my  house  in  Arezzo  had  meanwhile  been 
completed  ;  and,  returning  to  my  home,  I  now  made  the  de- 
signs for  painting  the  Hall,  three  chambers,  and  the  facade, 
principally  by  way  of  amusing  m3rself  through  that  summer 
In  these  designs  I  depicted  among  other  things^  all  the  places 
wherein  I  had  myself  laboured,  as  if  they  had  in  a  manner 
brought  tribute  (by  the  gains  whi<^  I  had  made  through 
their  means)  towards  the  building  of  my  house.  But  at  that 
time  I  did  not  complete  more  than  the  ceiling  of  the  Hall 
(the  wood  work  whereof  is  tolerably  rich),  adorning  the  same 
with  thirteen  large  pictures,  wherein  are  represented  the 
Celestial  Deities,  while  the  nude  forms  of  the  four  Seasons 
of  the  year  are  placed  in  the  angles ;  they  appear  to  be 
examining  a  large  picture  which  occupies  the  centre,  and 
presents  a  figure  of  Art  trampling  Envy  beneath  her  feet^ 
while  she  takes  Fortune  captive  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  strikes  both  with  a  staff!  These  figures  are  all  the  size 
of  life  ;  and  a  thing  which  then  pleased  many  in  this  work, 
was  the  circumstance  that.  Fortune  being  in  the  midst,  the 
spectator,  in  passing  around  the  Hall,  sometimes  sees  Envy 
surmounting  Fortune  and  Art  at  one  part,  while  at  another 
part  he  sees  Art  surmounting  both  Envy  and  Fortune,  as  is 
known  frequently  to  happen  in  real  life. 

On  the  walls  around  are  Abundance,  Liberality,  Wisdom, 
Prudence,  Labour,  Honour,  and  other  figures  of  similar 
character;  and  beneath  them  are  stories  of  the  ancient 
toasters,  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Plrotogenes,  and  others, 
with  varied  compartments  and  other  minutiae,  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  omit  further  mention.    On  the  ceiling, 

*  This  work  also  is  well  preserved,  and  bears  the  master's  name,  in- 
scribed with  his  own  hand. — Piaoenza. 
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in  the  carved  wood-work  of  one  of  tlie  chambers^  I  painted 
a  large  circular  painting  of  God  blessing  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  promising  the  infinite  multiplication  of  the  same ; 
on  four  pictures,  moreover  which  surround  that  just  inen- 
tioned,  I  painted  figures  of  Feaoet  Concord,  Virtue^  and 
Temperance. 

Always  delighting  in  and  s^pecting  the  memory  and 
works  of  the  ancients,  and  perceiving  that  the  method  of 
painting  in  tempera  has  fallen  into  neglect^  I  felt  a  great 
desire  to  resuscitate  that  mode  of  delineation,  and  executed 
the  whole  work  in  tenjpera  accordingly ;  a  manner  which 
certainly  does  not  merit  to  be  either  despised  or  neglected. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  chamber,  I  depicted,  almost  by  way 
of  jest,  a  Bride,  who,  with  a  rake  in  her  hand,  appears  to 
have  gathered  up,  and  carried  with  her,  whatever  she  could 
obtain  from  the  house  of  her  father ;  while,  in  the  other 
hand,  which  is  stretched  before  her,  as  she  is  about  to  enter 
the  habitation  of  her  husband,  she  has  a  lighted  torch,  by 
way  of  intimation  that  she  bears  with  her,  wherever  she 
goes,  a  fire  which  consumes  and  destroys  all  things. 

While  I  was  thus  passing  my  time,  the  year  1548 
arrived,  when  Don  Giovan  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  Abbot  of 
Santa  Fiore  e  Lucilla,  a  Monastery  of  the  Black  Friars, 
taking  much  pleasure  in  painting,  and  being  a  friend  of 
mine,  requested  me  to  paint  the  Last  Supper,  or  some  work 
of  similar  kind,  at  the  upper  end  of  their  Kefectory.  De- 
siring to  do  him  pleasure,  therefore,  I  thought  over  the 
matter,  considering  how  I  might  best  contrive  something  out 
of  the  common  in  that  place ;  and  taking  counsel  with  the 
good  father,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  paint  there  the 
Marriage  of  the  Queen  Esther  with  King  Ahasuems  :  the 
picture,  fifteen  braccia  long,  to  be  in  oil,  but  first  to  be  fixed 
in  its  place,  and  afterwards  executed.  And  this  method  (1, 
who  have  tried,  can  safely  affirm  it)  is  that  which  ought 
always  to  be  adopted,  if  it  be  desired  that  the  picture  shall 
have  its  true  and  appropriate  lights  in  all  parts  ;  seeing  that  to 
paint  the  picture  in  any  other  place,  whether  higher  or  lower 
than  that  where  it  is  to  be  fixed,  is  to  endanger  the  effect; 
since  the  lights,  shadows,  and  other  properties  of  the  work 
are  frequently  much  afiected  by  the  change. 

In  tins  picture  then,  I  did  my  utmost  to  produce  an  aspect 
of  dignity  and  majesty;  but  am  not  myself  the  competent 
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judge  as  to  whether  1  have  succeeded  or  not.*     Servants  of 
difierent  degrees,  pages,  esquires,  soldiers  of  the  guard,  the 
credenza,  the  beaufet  musicians,  a  dwarf,  and  whatever  may 
1>e  supposed  requisite  to  a  royal  banquet,  are  all  to  be  clearly 
distinguished.     Among  the  rest  is  the   Seneschal,  super- 
intending the  service ;    he  is   accompanied  by  numerous 
pages,  servants  in  livery,  esquires,  and  other  attendants.    At 
the  two  ends  of  the  table,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  are 
nobles,   and  other  great  personages,  standing,    as  is    the 
custom,   to  look  upon  the  feast.     The  King   Ahasuerus, 
haughty  of  aspect,  yet  with  a  truly  regal  dignity,  and  face 
expressing  his  love  for  the  Queen,  presents  to  her  a  cup  of 
wine  with  his  right  hand,  while  he  supports  himself  by 
leaning  on  the  left  arm.     In  fine,  if  I  were  to  believe  what 
I  then  heard  from  the  people,  and  what  I  still  hear  from  all 
who  see  this,  work,  I  might  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  I  had 
effected  something  ;  but  I  know  too  well  how  the  matter 
stands,  and  what  I  would  have  acbomplished  had  the  hand 
been  only  capable  of  performing  what  the  spirit  had  con- 
ceived.    This,  however,  I  may  freely  admit,  namely,  that  I 
gave  my  best  care  and  attention  to  the  execution  of  the 
picture.f     On  a  corbel  of  the  ceiling,  above  this  painting,  is 
a  figure  of  Our  Saviour  Christ,  presenting  to  Queen  Esther  a 
Crown  of  flowers.      The  figure  is  in  fresco,  and  was  placed 
there  to  signify  the  spiritual  import  of  the  story,,  denoting 
that,  repulsed  by  the  old  Synagogue,  Christ  espoused  the 
New  Church  of  his  faithful  Christians. 

About  this  time,  I  painted  the  Portrait  of  Messer  Luigi 
Guicciardini,  brother  of  Messer  Francesco,  who  wrote  the 
History.  Messer  Luigi  was  that  year  Commissary  of  Arezzo, 
and,  being  my  intimate  friend,  he  had  made  me  buy  a 
considerable  property  in  land,  called  Frassineto,  situate  in 
the  Valdichiana.     This  has  been  the  very  salvation '  of  my 

*  Whoever  shall  compare  the  unrestramed  liberality  with  which  our 
beloved  Giorgio  bestows  his  praise  on  the  works  of  others,  will  be  certain 
that  this  is  true  and  not  feigned  modesty.  He  will  remember  how  remark- 
able is  the  contrast  which  those  warm  eulogies  present  to  the  reserved  and 
really  diffident  manner  in  which,  not  here  only,  but  always,  the  admirable 
Vasari  speaks  of  his  own  performances. 

f  This  great  work  still  exists  ;  the  Refectory  now  serves  as  the  Hall  of 
Assembly  for  the  Academicians.  See  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito,  vol.  ii, 
p.  378.  See  also  Gualandi,  Memorie  origxnali  Italiane  di  Belle  Artty 
scrie  i  p.  85. 
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family,  and  wiU  be  the  best  possessioa  of  my  snocesson,  i(  » 
I  hope,  they  should  know  how  to  prove  true  to  ^ems^es. 
The  portrait,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Messer  Laigfs 
heirs,  is  said  to  be  the  most  faithfol  in  resemblance  of  dl  the 
iafinite  snmber  that  I  have  taken.  But  I  will  make  no 
fortiier  mention  of  the  portrBits  made  by  my  hand,  mnee  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  these  likenesses  ;  and,  to  teft 
the  truth,  I  have  avoided  painting  them  whenever  I  could  do 

These  works  completed,  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Aretine, 
Fnt  Mariotto  da  Oastiglioni,  to  paint  a  pcture  of  Our  Lady 
with  SS.  Anna,  Francesco,  and  Salvestro,  for  the  Church 
•of  San  Francesco,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzo,  and  at  tiie 
same  time,  I  undertook  to  prepare,  for  the  Cardinal  di 
Monte,  afterwards  Pope  Julius  III.,  and  my  great  patron, 
who  was  then  Legate  of  Bologna,  the  design  and  ground- 
plan  of  an  important  edifice,  which  was  afterwards  erected 
St  the  foot  of  Monte  Sansovino,  the  native  place  of  the  Car-  * 
dinal,  and  whith^  I  did  myself  repair  many  times  by  order 
*of  that  Prelate,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  building. 

When  I  had  finished  all  here  in  question,  I  went  to 
Florence;  and  that  summer  I  painted,  on  a  banner  to  be 
borne  in  procession  by  the  Company  or  Brotherhood  of  San 
Giovanni  di  Fedncci  of  Arezzo,  the  figure  of  that  Saint 
preaching  to  the  people  on  one  side,  and  the  same  San 
Giovanni  in  the  act  of  baptizing  Our  Saviour  Christ  on  the 
^ther.  This  picture  I  sent  to  my  house  at  Arezzo  so  soon 
as  it  was  finished,  wilih  directions  for  its  being  remitted  to 
the  men  of  the  Company.  Now  it  happened  that  the  French- 
man, Monsignore  'Giorgio,  Cardinal  d'Armagnac,  passing 
through  Arezzo,  and  going,  for  ot^er  causes,  to  see  my  house 
in  Aiezzo,  £d  likewise  see  this  banner  or  standard;  where- 
fore, being  pleased  with  the  same  he  made  great  efforts  to 
obtain  it,  and  offered  a  very  large  sum  as  the  price  thereof 
proposing  to  send  it  to  the  King  of  France:  but  I  would 
not  break  my  promise  to  those  who  had  cemmissioiied  me 

*  **  It  is  true  that  Yasaii  painted  manj  portndts,"  remarks  MbbtTTi^ 
'*  and  it  is  also  trae  that  in  these  he  appears  greater  than  himself.  This 
difference  proceeds,  as  I  belieye,"  he  further  adds,  ^  fixnn  the  fiwt  thac 
while  taking  a  portrait  he  was  compelled  to  keep  the  reality  beliote  him, 
■^nd  could  not  avail  himself  of  that  facilitj  of  hand  which  he  turned  to 
account  in  his  larger  compositions.  See  the  PassiffR  EdUitm  q^  our 
Author f  Florence,  1832-8. 
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-to  paint  it;  xnanj  sfdd  I  might  hxve  made  another  for  the 
^Brotherhood,  but  I  could  not  be  sore  of  succeeding  equally 
-well. 

!No  long  time  afterwards  I  painted  a  picture  for  Messer 
Annibale  Caro,  and  which  he  had  long  before  requested  me 
to  execute,  in  one  of  those  letters  cf  his  which  are  now 
piinted;^  the  subject,  taken  from  Theocritus,  is  Adonis  dying 
in  the  arms  of  Venus;  this  work,  at  ar  later  period  and  almost 
against  mj  will,  was  taken  into  France  and  given  to  Messer 
Albizzo  del  Bene,  together  with  a  Psyche,  looking  with  a 
lamp  at  Love,  who  was  sleeping,  but,  being  touched  by  a 
spark  from  the  lamp,  is  awakening.  These  figures,  which 
Tvere  of  life-size  and  entirely  nude,  caused  Alfonso  di 
Tommaso  Cambi,  then  a  most  beautiful  youth,  and  very 
learned  and  accomplished,  as  well  as  good,  kindly,  and  cour- 
teous, to  desire  that  I  would  make  a  Portrait  of  himself,  also 
nude  and  of  life-size,  in  the  character  of  Endymion,  that 
hunter  beloved  of  the  Moon;  the  fair  form  of  the  youth 
and  a  landscape,  of  fanciful  composition,  amidst  which  it  is 
seen,  receive  their  light  from  the  splendour  of  the  moon ; 
which,  penetrating  or  rather  dissipating  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  gives  the  view  a  tolerably  natural  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance, for  I  laboured  with  all  dUigence  to  imitate  the  peculiar 
tints  communicated  by  the  pale  yellow  light  of  the  moon  to 
such  objects  as  are  struck  by  the  same. 

At  a  later  period  I  painted  two  pictures  to  send  taSaugia, 
in  one  of  these  is  8  Madonna,  in  the  other  a  Piet^  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  painted  Our  Lady  with  the  Divine 
Child  in  her  arms,  and  Joseph  beside  her,  in  a  large  picture 
for  Francesco  Botti.  This  work,  which  I  certainly  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  care  of  which  I  was  capable,  Francesco 
took  with  him  into  Spain.  Having  finished  these  labours,  I 
went  that  same  year  to  see  the  Cardinal  Monti  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  Legate,  and  remained  with  him  some  days. 
There  was  one  subject  of  conversation,  among  many  others, 

*  This  letter  is  the  second  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Leitere  Pitto- 
riehe,  and  is  in  the  first  volume  of  those  of  Annibale  Caro.  At  the  end 
of  it  are  a  few  words  relating  to  the  Lives  of  the  Artists,  and  these  afford 
a  further  proof  that  the  work  was  wholly  by  Yasari,  and  by  no  other  hand; 
they  are  as  follows : — **  Of  your  other  work"  (the  Lives  namely),  **  there 
needs  not  that  I  speak  here,  since  you  are  determined  that  we  shall  read 
them  over  together;  but  meanwhile,  do  you  finish  them  entirely,  for  I  am 
«onTinced  that  I  shall  have  little  to  do  unless  it  be  to  praise  them." 
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on  which  he  said  so  much,  and  sought  to  persuade  me  witk 
so  manj  good  reasons,  that,  thus  pressed  hj  him,  I  resolved  at 
length  to  do  what  I  had  never  before  chosen  to  do,  that  is  t» 
take  a  wife  ;  and  I  married  accordingly,  as  was  his  desire,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  Aretine  citizen,  Francesco  BaccL 

Having  returned  to  Florence,  I  painted  a  large  pictc^  of 
Our  Lady,  with  numerous  figures,  according  to  a  new  in*, 
vention.  This  was  taken  by  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti,  wbo 
gave  me  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold  for  the  same  ;  and  it  is 
now  in  his  house  at  Rome,  to  which  city  Messer  Sindo  took 
it.*  I  painted  many  other  pictures  at  the  same  time,  as  for 
example,  for  Messer  Bernardetto  de'  Medici,  for  the  eminent 
physician,  Messer  Bartolommeo  Strada,  who  was  my  friend^ 
with  other  things  for  many  others,  also  my  friends  ;  but  rf 
these  works  I  need  make  no  further  mention. 

Now  in  those  days,  Gismondo  Martelli  nad  died  in 
Florence,  and  having  left  orders  in  his  will  that  a  picture^ 
with  Our  Lady,  and  certain  Saints,  should  be  painted  for  the 
Chapel  of  that  noble  family,  which  is  in  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo,  I  was  applied  to,  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  by 
Luigi  and  Fandolfo  Martelli,  with  Messer  Cosimo  Bartol^ 
all  my  friends.  Wherefore,  having  received  permission  from 
Duke  Cosimo,  patron,  and  chief  superintendent  of  that 
Church,  I  accepted  the  work,  but  on  condition  that,  in  allu* 
sion  to  the  name  of  the  Testator,  I  should  be  permitted  to 
execute  a  Story  from  the  Life  of  San  Sigismondo,  choosing 
the^  subject  thereof  at  my  pleasure.  This  agreement  con* 
eluded,  I  remembered  having  heard  that  Filippo  di  Ser 
Brunellesco,  the  architect  of  the  Church,  had  erected  all  the 
Chapels,  with  a  view  to  the  execution  therein,  not  of  small 
paintings,  but  of  one  large  picture,  occupying  the  whole 
space  in  each  one  ;  for  which  cause,  regarding  the  honour  to 
be  derived  from  the  work,  rather  than  the  moderate  sum 
which  I  was  to  obtain  from  the  owners  of  the  chapel,  who 
intended  to  have  a  small  picture,  of  few  figures  only,  I 
depicted  the  death,  or  more  properly  the  martyrdom,  of  the 
King,  San  Sigismondo,  in  a  great  picture,  ten  braccia  wide 
and  thirteen  high,  showing  himself,  his  Queen,  and  their  two 


*  Bottari  tells  us  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  lopger  any  of  the  ple- 
tiires  which  Vasari  speaks  of  himself  as  having  painted  for  Bindo  Altoviti, 
to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  that  family.  ' 
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sons,  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  a  well  by  another 
King,  or  rather  tyrant. 

The  Story  was  arranged  in  such  sort  that  the  frame-work 
of  the  Chapel,  which  is  a  half  circle,  was  made  to  represent 
the  Gate  of  a  lai^e  Palace  of  rustic  architecture,  and  through 
this  gate  a  view  was  obtained  into  a  square  court  sur- 
rounded by  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  be- 
tween which  was  seen  a  wall  of  eight  sides  ;  the  ascent  to 
the  same  being  by  a  flight  of  steps  :  up  these  steps  the 
myrmidons  of  the  tyrant  were  bearing  the  two  sons  of  San 
Sigismondo,  whom  they  were  about  to  cast  naked  into  the 
well.     Within  the  Loggia  on  one  side,  I  depicted  the  people 
regarding  that  frightful  spectacle  ;  and,  on  .the  other,  the 
left  namely,  are  executioners,  who,  having  seized  the  wife  of 
King  Sigismond,  are  dragging  her  towards  her  death :  near 
the  principal  door  is  a  group  of  soldiers  binding  San  Sigis- 
mondo, whose  resigned  and  patient  attitude  proves  him  to 
suffer  that  martyrdom  willingly ;  he  is  looking  upwards  at 
angels  who  are  hovering  in  the  air,  and  showing  him  the 
pahns  and  crowns  of  martyrdom  prepared  for  his  queen  and 
children  as  well  as  for  himself,  a  sight  which  appears  to  be 
mightily  sustaining  and  consoling  to  him. 

I  also  took  great  pains  to  express  the  cruelty  and  fierceness 
of  the  wicked  tyrant  who  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Court,  observing  the  progress  of  his  vengeance  and  the 
death  of  San  Sigismondo.  At  a  word,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  I 
strove  to  give  every  figure  its  appropriate  expression  Imd 
proper  attitude, .  with  promptitude  of  action  and  whatever 
else  was  required  :  the  degree  of  my  success  I  leave  others 
to  decide,  but  I  may  say  that  I  gave  all  the  labour,  care,  and 
study  to  the  work  that  my  utmost  efforts  could  command.* 

Meanwhile  Duke  Cosimo  desired  that  the  Book  of  the  Lives, 
already  brought  to  conclusion  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  and 
with  all  the  diligence  that  I  could  use — ^the  Duke  desired, 
I  say,  that  this  book  should  now  be  printed,  whereupon 
I  gave  it  to  the  ducal  printer  Lorenzo  Torrentino,  and 
the  work  was  commenced.     But  the  **  Theories ''t  had  not 

-  *  The  coloun  of  this  picture  scaled  off,  until  the  canvas  remained  bare, 
when  it  was  removed,  and  an  altar  being  erected  in  the  place,  a  picture  of 
the  Annunciation  was  fixed  over  it.    This  happened  in  the  year  17 11* 

f  The  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting, 
thait  is  to  say. 
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yet  been  completed  wlien  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IQ.  took 
place,  and  I  thought  I  should  be  compelled  to  leave  Flom&ee 
before  the  printing  could  be  finished.     For  it  had  ehaneed 
that  going  out  of  the  city  gate  to  meet  Cardinal  Monte,  who 
was  passing  through  on  lus  way  to  the  Conclayey  I  had  no 
sooner  made  my  bow  to  that  prelate  and   spc^en  a  few 
words  with  him,  than  he  said  to  me,  ^^  I  am  going  to  Borne, 
and  shall  infallibly  be  elected  Pope  ;  wherefore,  if  thoa  hast 
anything  to  desire,  hasten  to  follow  me,  so  soon  as  the  news 
shall  arrive,  without  waiting  any  other  invitation  than  that 
I  now  give  thee,  or  seeking  any  further  intelligence." 

Nor  was  this  prognostic  a  vain  word  ;  being  at  Areza> 
during  the  Carnival  <^  that  year,  I  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  certain  festivals  and  maskings,  wh^i  there  came  a 
messenger  with  the  news  that  the  aforesaid  Cardinal  had 
beccMne  Pope  Julius  IIL  Mounting  my  horse,  therefore^ 
without  delay,  I  proceeded  to  Florence,  whence,  hastened  by 
the  Duke,  I  departed  at  once  for  Rome,  to  be  present  at  the 
Coronation  of  the  new  Pontiff,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  festivities  consequent  thereon. 

Arrived  at  Home,  and  dismounting  at  the  house  of  Messer 
Bindo,  I  went  immediately  afterwards  to  Uss  the  feet  of  His 
Holiness,  which,  when  I  had  done,  his  first  words  were  to 
remind  me  that  the  prediction  he  had  uttered  had  not  proved 
to  be  untrue.  Having  been  orowned,  and  the  confnsi<xi 
which  always  accompanies  a  change  having  passed.  Pope 
JuMus  was  anxious,  first  of  all,  to  acquit  himself  of  a  dnty  to 
the  elder  and  first  Cardinal  di  Monte,  by  erecting  a  Tomb 
for  that  prelate  at  San  Piero  in  Montorio.  The  designs  and 
models  were  made  accordingly ;  and  it  was  constructed  in 
marble,  as  I  have  related  at  length  in  another  place.*  The 
Altar-piece  for  the  Chapel  was  meanwhile  painted  by  myself 
and  I  depicted  thereon  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  but  to 
vary  it  somewhat  from  that  of  Michdagnolo,  in  the  Padina, 
I  represented  the  saint  still  young,  according  to  his  own 
relation,  and  at  the  moment  when,  having  fidlen  finom  his 
horse,  he  is  conducted  by  the  Soldiers  to  Ananias,  firom 
whom,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  he  receives  his  lost  sight, 
and  is  baptized.f 

But  in  this  work,  either  on  account  of  the  restricted  apaoe^ 

*  In  the  Lives  of  Simone  Mosca,  ^chelagnolo,  and  Jacopo  SanaoTino. 
t  This  picture  Is  still  in  the  Chapel.— j^.  Flor^  1846-51. 
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from  some  other  cause,  I  did  not  entirely  satisfy  myself, 
SLlthough  others  did  not  appear  to  be  displeased;  Michelagnolo 
xxLore  particularly,  was  not  dissatisfied.  I  also  painted  an- 
ot:her  picture  for  the  same  Pontiff,  in  a  Chapel  of  the  Palace 
namely;  but  this^  for  ihe  causes  before  related,*  I  afterwards 
-took  to  Arezzo,  aad  placed  at  the  High  Altar  of  the  Decanal 
Chnrckf 

If,  however,  I  had  satisfied  neither  myself  nor  others  in 
'this  picture  any  more  than  in  that  of  San  Piero  a  Montorio, 
-there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  surprise,  seeing  that  I 
-was  in  perpetual  attendance  on  the  Pontiff,  who  kept  me 
constantly  in  action,  either  for  architectural  designs  or  other 
inrorks.  It  was  myself,  for  example,  with  whom  originated 
the  first  arrangement  and  plans  of  the  Yigna  Julia,  which 
the  Pope  then  caused  to  be  constructed  at  an  incredible 
cost;  and  although  the  works  were  executed  by  others,  it  wa» 
I  who  made  drawings  of  all  Ihe  fancies  which  Pope  Julius 
inyented  for  that  place,  and  which  were  afterwards  examined 
and  corrected  by  Michelagnolo;  when  Jacopo  Barozzi  da 
Vignola  completed  various  apartments,  halls,  and  chambers  of 
the  Yigna,  with  their  appropriate  omamaits  from  his  designs. 
The  lower  Fountain,  however,  is  after  my  own  design,  and 
was  executed  by  Ammannato,  who  subsequently  remained 
to  construct  the  Loggia,  which  is  above  the  Fountain.  That 
attist  could,  nevertheless,  not  show  what  he  was  capable  of, 
nor  do  anything  in  its  due  order  in  that  place,  because  the 
Pope  was  daily  taking  into  his  head  some  new  fancy,  which 
had  then  to  be  instantly  put  into  execution,:^  under  the 
orders,  given  daily,  of  Messer  Pier  Giovanni  Aliotti,  Bishop 
of  Porri.§ 

In  the  year  1550, 1  had  to  go  twice  to  Florence  for  certain 
ajQfairs,  and  on  the  first  of  these  occasions  I  completed  the 
picture  of  San  Sigismondo.  The  Duke,  who  came  to  see  it 
in  the  house  of  Messer  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  where  it  was 
that  I  executed  the  same,  was  so  much  pleased  therewith^ 

*  In  the  Life  of  Francesco  Salviati. 

f  This  picture  forms  the  front  of  the  Altar  in  the  aboye-meotioned  * 
church.— £a.  F/or.,  1846-61. 

:|:  The  exterior  of  this  edifice  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  inelegance  of 
proportion,  but  the  deibnnitieB  of  the  interior  amply  justify  the  remark  of 
Yosari. — MatselH, 

§  This  is  the  prelate  whom  Michael  Angelo  called  TVm/eeos^,  or  Busy-body. 
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that  he  said  to  me>  ^^  Whea  your  engagements  in  Borne  are 
completed,  return  to  Florence,  and  enter  my  service,  when  I 
will  show  you  What  I  desire  that  you  should  do." 

Having  returned  to  Rome,  I  took  measures  for  the  com- 
pletion of  all  my  works  commenced  there,  and  among  other 
things  I  painted  a  picture  for  the  Company  or  Brotherhood 
of  the  l^sericordia ;  this,  which  was  destined  for  the  High 
Altar  of  that  Brotherhood,  was  the  Beheading  of  St  John 
the  Baptist^  and  having  fixed  it  in  its  place  in  the  year  1563, 
I  desired  to  return  to  Plorence.  But  I  was  compelled  to 
remain,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  two  very  extensive 
Loggie  for  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti,  in  whose  service  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  ever  ready.  These  Loggie  I  decorated 
with  stucco  work  and  fresco  paintings.  One  of  them  was 
erected  at  his  Vigna,  and  that*  with  a'  new  species  of  architec- 
ture, for  the  arches  being  of  so  great  a  width,  it  was  difficult 
to  turn  them  without  danger;  I  had  them  formed,  therefore, 
of  wood- work,  canes,  and  matting,  on  which  I  caused  stucco 
and  fresco  to  be  executed,  as  if  the  niches  had  been  of 
masonry,  as  indeed  they  appear,  and  are  supposed  to  be, 
by  all  who  see  them,  supported  as  they  are  by  very  fine 
antique  colunms  of  vari-coloured  marble,  and  enriched  with 
various  ornaments  of  similar  kind.* 

The  second  of  the  two  Loggie  mentioned  above  was 
erected  on  the  ground-floor  of  Messer  Bindo's  house  at 
Ponte,  and  is  covered  with  Stories  in  fresco.  I  subsequently 
painted  four  large  pictures  in  oil,  representing  the  Eour 
Seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  ceiling  of  an  ante-chamber;  and 
these  finished,  I  was  compelled  to  further  delay  by  the 
request  of  my  intimate  friend,  Andrea  del  Fonte,  that  I 
would  paint  the  Portrait  of  his  wife ;  this  I  did,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  a  large  picture  of  Christ  bearing  his  Crosa^ 
with  figures  copied  from  nature,  which  I  had  executed  for  a 
kinsman  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  I  did  not  ultimiately  think 
proper  to  give  it.  Por  the  Bishop  of  Yasona  I  painted  a 
Dead  Christ,  supported  by  Nicodemus  and  two  Angels ;  with 
a  picture,  representing  theBirth  of  Our  Lord,  for  Pier  Antonio 
Bandini;  the  latter  a  Night-piece,  with  certain  varieties  in 
the  composition  thereof. 

*  Bottari  observes  that  BSaglioni  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  this  passsge^ 
making  Vasari  describe  a  range  of  painted  columns,  whereas  the  paintiogs 
are  stories,  and  the  colummi  are  really  marble. 
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T^ow  while  I  was  occupied  with  these  works,  I  took  care 
to  observe  what  the  Pope  was  from  time  to  time  propos- 
ing to  accomplish,  and  finally  I  became  convinced  that 
l)ut  little  was  to  be  expected  from  that  Pontiif,  for  whose 
service  one  did  but  labour  in  vain ;  wherefore,  although 
I  had  already  prepared  the  Cartoons  for  painting  in  fresco 
the  Loggia  which  is  above  the  Fountain  of  the  before* 
mention^  Vigna,  I  resolved  that  nothing  should  thence- 
forth prevent  me  from  entering  the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo; 
more  particularly  as  I  was  much  pressed  to  do  so  by  Messer 
Averardo  Serrestori  and  the  Bishop  of  Ricasoli,  his  Ex- 
cellency's Ambassadors  in  Rome,  as  well  as  by  the  letters  of 
Messer  Sforza  Alm^ii,  cupbearer  and  first  chamberlain  of 
the  Duke. 

Having  therefore  repaired  to  Arezzo,  intending  thence  to 
pass  on  to  Florence,  I  was  compelled  to  paint  a  figure  of 
Patience,  the  size  of  life,  in  a  large  picture  for  Monsignore 
Minerbetti,  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  who  was  my  friend  and 
very  good  lord.  This  figure  was  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  afterwards  used  as  the  impress  for  the  reverse  of  his 
medals  by  the  Signer  Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferrara.*  These 
things  being  completed,  I  hastened  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Duke 
Cosimo ;  by  whom,  in  his  kindness,  I  was  received  with 
much  favour  ;  and  while  the  subject  of  what  I  was  first  to 
undertake  was  in  consideration,  I  caused  the  Facade  of 
Messer  Sforza  Almeni's  house  to  be  painted  in  chiaroscuro 
by  Cristofano  Gherardi  dal  Borgo,  after  my  designs  and  with 
the  compositions  described  at  length  in  another  place.f 

Now  at  that  time  I  was  one  of  the  Signori  Priors  of 
Arezzo,  whose  office  it  is  to  govern  the  city,  but  being  called 
to  his  service  by  the  letters  of  the  Signer  Duke,  I  was  re- 
leased  from  the  duties  of  that  office ;  and  on  my  arrival  in 
Florence  I  found  that  his  Excellency  had  commenced  the 
construction  of  those  apartments  in  his  Palace  which  look 
towards  the  Piazza  del  Grano,  and  which  were  then  in  pro- 
gress under  the  direction  of  the  wood-carver  Tasso,  then 

*  This  fignie,  which  Yaaiiri  dengned  with  the  adnoe  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Annibale  Caro,  is  described  by  the  bi<^grapher  in  Letiera  xix.  of  hit 
Epistles,  as  given  in  the  Passigli  edition.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  143d. 

f  In  the  Life  of  Gherardi,  vol.  iv.  of  the  present  work.  Four  letters 
respecting  these  frescoes,  and  addressed  by  Vasari  to  Sibrsa  Almeni^  wiiJ 
be  found  as  aboTe*cited  ;  they  are  those  numbered  from  27  to  30.  / 

VOL.  V.  W  N 
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architect  to  the  Palace :  but  the  roof  was  so  low  that  all  ^ 
Fooms  wanted  elevation,  and  had  altogether  a  poor  and  stonted 
a^^azance.  To  raise  the  rafters  would,  nevertheless,  haTe 
been  a  long  operation  ;  and  I  theref(M*e  advised  the  Duke  to 
'^  introduee  a  decoration  fonoed  in  wood-work  above  the  ctobb 

beams  of  the  ceilings,  with  compartm^its  two  braocia  and 
a  half  in  extent,  supported  on  corbels,  which  gave  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  whole  of  nearly  two  braccia  above  the  beams,  as 
these  last  were  first  laid :  that  proposal  pleased  the  Duke 
much,  and  he  gave  orders  for  its  being  instantly  put  into 
execution,  commanding  Tasso  to  prepare  the  wood  carvings 
and  frame-work,  within  which,  in  the  square  compartments 
that  is  to  say,  there  was  to  be  punted  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Gfods,  a  subject  afterwards  to  be  continued  in  the  SHeceediDg 
apartments. 

While  these  things  were  thus  in  preparation,  I  therefore^ 
having  had  permission  from  the  Duke,  went  to  pass  two 
months  between  Cbrtona  and  Arezzo,  partly  to  complete  the 
arrangement  of  eertmn  of  my  affairs,  and  partly  to  finish  a 
work  in  fresco  commenced  at  Cortona  on  the  Ea^ade  and 
ceiling  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Jesus; 
where  I  painted  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  others 
representing  the  Sacrifices  described  in  the  Old  TestamcRt, 
as  offered  to  God  .from  Cain  and  Abel,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Prophet  Nehemiah.  At  the  same  time  I  also  arranged 
the  designs  and  models  for  the  edifice  of  the  Madonna 
Nuova,  constructed  outside  of  that  city.  The  works  for  the 
Brotherhood  being  completed,  I  then  repaired  to  Florence 
with  all  my  family ;  and  in  the  year  1555,  commenced  my 
labours  in  the  service  of  Duke  Cosimo. 

I  then  began  and  finished  the  paintings  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  the  before-mentioned  Hall,  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Elements,  depicting  therein  eleven  pictures,  which  represent 
the  wrongs  done  to  Uranus  by  the  Titans.     And  in  the 

— ceiling  of  a  room  adjacent,  I  painted  the  Histories  of  Saturn 

and  Ops,  with  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  on  the  ceiling  of 
a  large  chamber.  In  a  still  more  extensive  apartment  near 
this,  I  then  painted  Stories  of  the  Goddess  Berecenthia,  and  of 
Cibele,  in  triumph,  with  the  four  Seasons,  on  a  ceiling,  which 
is  exceedingly  rich.  On  the* walls  beneath,  I  furthermore 
delineated  tiie  twelve  Months.  In  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
which  is  not  so  richly  decorated,  I  then  painted  the  Birth  of 
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Jupiter,  with  his  noarishment  by  the  Groat  Amalthea,  and  the 
other  more  important  circumstances  related  concerning  him. 
In  another  room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  beside  that  just 
mentioned,  but  richly  adorned  with  marbles  and  stucco* 
work,  are  Stories  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  finally,  in  the 
room  succeeding  the  above,  is  the  Birth  of  Hercules  and  all~ 
his  Labours;  those  which  could  not  be  contained  in  the  ceil- 
ing  having  been  added  to  the  frieze  of  each  room,  or  executed 
in  doth  of  arras,  corresponding  to  the  various  stories  which 
the  Signer  Duke  has  caused  to  be  woven  after  Cartoons  pre- 
pared  by  myself. 

Of  the  grottesche,  ornaments,  and  pictures  of  the  staircases, 
with  other  minute  details  prepared  by  my  hand  for  those 
apartments,  I  will  say  nothing,  not  only  because  I  propose 
to  speak  of  them  at  greater  length  in  another  place,*  but 
also  because  every  one  can  see  and  judge  of  them  for  him- 
self. 

While  these  rooms  were  receiving  their  paintings,  others, 
which  are  on  a  level  with  the  Great  Hall,  and  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  same,  were  in  process  of  construction;  they  are 
furnished  with  exceedingly  convenient  staircases,  public  and 
private,  and  by  these  access  may  be  gained  most  commo- 
diously  from  the  lowest  even  to  the  highest  chambers  of  the 
Palace. 

Tasso,  meanwhile,  had  died;  and  the  Duke,  who  had  a  great 
wish  to  have  this  palace  (which  had  been  constructed  at 
various  times  almost  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  more  for  the 
convenience  of  the  officials  than  with  a  view  to  good  efiect) 
brought  into  something  like  good  order,  determined  to  im- 
prove the  same  so  far  as  should  be  found  possible,  resolving 
that  in  course  of  time  the  Great  HaU  should  be  painted,  and 
that  the  Audience-chamber,  commenced  by  Bandinello,  should 
be  completed.  To  bring  the  building  into  harmony  there- 
fore, making  that  which  was  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  part  already  finished,  he  commanded  me  to  prepare 

*  In  the  **  Ragionamento  "  namely,  first  published  after  the  death  of 
our  author,  by  his  nephew  Giorgio  Vasari,  in  the  year  1588.  They  haye 
nnce  gone  through  many  editions,  and  will  be  found  in  that  fine  one  of  oui 
author's  collected  works,  first  edited  by  Montani,  then  continued  by  Mas- 
selli,  and  published  by  Passigli  in  Florence,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
lefeiied  in  the  course  of  this  Life. 

K  N  2 
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various  plans  and  designs,  deciding  at  length,  that  a  modd 
in  wood  should  be  made,  after  that  one  of  these  plans  which 
had  best  pleased  him,  to  the  end  that  he  might  the  better 
arrange  all  the  apartments  according  to  his  mind,  as  also 
that  he  might  then  direct  the  changes  required  in  the  old 
staircases,  which  appeared  to  him  inconveniently  steep,  ill- 
contrived,  and  very  defective,  .as  in  truth  they  were. 

To  this  work,  although  a  difficult  undertaking  and  beyond 
my  powers,  I  set  hand,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  prepared 
the  large  model  required,  which  is  now  in  his  Excellency's 
possession,  but  rather  in  obedience  to  his  commands  than 
as  having  any  great  hope  that  I  should  succeed.  Yet,  when 
this  model  was  finished,  whether  it  were  his  good  fortune 
or  mine,  or  the  result  of  the  great  desire  which  I  felt  to 
satisfy  him,  it  pleased  his  Excellency  greatly ;  wherefore, 
commencing  the  work  accordingly,  that  fabric  has,  by  little 
and  little,  been  brought,  now  doing  one  thing  and  now 
another,  to  the  state  in  which  we  at  present  see  it.* 

While  the  remainder  of  the  apartments  were  in  course  of 
construction,  the  first  eight  rooms  completed  in  the  new 
buildings  were  decorated  with  very  rich  works  in  stucco  of 
varied  compartments;  these,  comprising  saloons,  chambers, 
and  a  small  chapel,  all  on  the  level  of  the  Great  Hall,  were 
adorned  with  various  pictures,  and  a  large  number  of  por- 
traits, all  belonging  to  history,  and  conmiencing  with  that 
of  Cosimo  the  Elder;  each  room,  moreover,  received  its  name 
from  some  great  and  renowned  person  descended  from  that 
Signore.  In  one  of  these  chambers  are  depicted  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  the  above-named  Cosimo  himself,  with  the 
virtues,  which  were  more  peculiarly  his  own ;  the  Portraits 
of  his  children,  taken  from  the  life,  are  also  there;  and  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  most  distinguished  friends  and  principal 
servants.  In  other  rooms  are  the  stories  of  Lorenzo  the 
Elder,  Leo  X.,  Pope  Clement,  the  Signer  Don  Giovanni, 
father  of  our  Illustrious  Duke,  and  that  of  Duke  Cosimo 
himself.f  In  the  chapel  is  a  large  and  very  beautiful  picture 

*  Piacenza,  speaking  of  VaBari's  architectural  nrorks,  extols  more  ptr- 
ticularly  the  stHircases  of  this  palace,  remarking  that  they  are  exceedii^ly 
commodious,  '^  insomuch,  that  he  who  ascends  them,  attains  the  hjglMit 
floor  of  the  building  almost  without  perceiving  that  he  has  asoeDded.** 

f  The  paintings  in  question  still  exisL 
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fey  the  hand  of  Raffaello  da  Urbino,*  placed  between  two 
others  painted  by  myself,  and  representing  SS.  Gosimo  and 
Damiano,  to  whom  that  chapel  is  dedicated. 

In  like  manner  the  four  upper  rooms,  appropriated  to  the 
Signora  Duchess  Leonora,  are  adorned  with  the  actions  of 
illustrious  women,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Tuscan,  each 
chamber  exhibiting  the  life  of  a  personage  belonging  to  one 
of  those  nations;  but  I  have  spoken  of  these  elsewhere,  and 
shall  mention  them  further  in  the  Dialogue,  which,  as  before 
said,  will  be  soon  published  to  the  world^  and  to  speak  of  all 
here  would  make  the  relation  too  long. 

For  these  my  labours,  persistent,  severe,  and  difficult  as 
they  were,  I  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke,  from  whom  I  received  handsome  gifts  in  addition  to 
my  allotted  stipend,  seeing  that  he  presented  me  with  an 
excellent  and  commodious  house  in  Florence  as  well  as  one 
in  the  country,  to  the  end  that  I  might  devote  myself  the 
more  easily  to  his  service.  In  my  native  city  of  Arezzo, 
moreover,  his  Excellency  has  honoured  me  with  the  supreme 
magistracy  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  other  offices,  adding  the 
privilege  of  permission  to  substitute  a  citizen  to  perform  the 
active  duties  thereof  in  my  place.  To  my  brother  Ser 
Pietro,  also,  the  Duke  has  given  profitable  employments  in 
Florence,  and  has  bestowed  important  favours  on  my  kins- 
men in  Arezzo,  for  which  cause  I  shall  never  be  satisfied 
with  declaring  the  obligations  I  owe  to  that  Signore  for  his 
many  favours  conferred  on  me. 

Returning  to  my  works,  I  proceed  to  say,  that  the  illus- 
trious Duke  had  resolved  to  put  in  execution  a  thought 
which  he  had  long  conceived,  that  namely  of  having  the 
Great  Hall  adorned  with  paintings,  an  idea  entirely  worthy 
of  his  greatness  and  the  extent  of  his  genius.^  Of  this  work 
he  spoke  to  me  in  a  light  and  jesting  manner.  I  know  not 
whether  because  he  thought  that  I  should  certainly  make 
good  despatch  therewith,  and  that  he  would  thus  see  it 
tinished  in  his  own  days,  or  whether  for  some  concealed  and, 

*  This  18  the  Holy  Family,  called  the  Madonna  delV  Jmpannata,  Now 
in  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Pittl 

t  This  is  the  Hall  which  was  to  have  been  painted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  wherein  there  was  also  to  be  a  fine  picture 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  paintingb  of  Vasari  are  in  good  preservation, 
those  in  oil  on  the  ceiling,  meanwhile,  are  more  esteemed  than  are  the  £rascoes 
on  the  walls. 
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as  all  his  reasons  ever  were^  prudent  cause;  but  the  end  of 
the  matter  was,  that  I  received  a  commission  to  raise  the 
roof  thirteen  bracda  above  its  then  height,  being  commanded 
to  make  the  ceiling  in  wood-work  with  rich  gilding,  and  to 
paint  stories  in  oil  on  each  compartment  of  the  same. 

This  great  and  important  undertaking,  if  not  above  mj 
courage,  might  yet,  perhaps,  have  proved  above  mj  strength; 
but  whether  it  were  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  in- 
creased mj  ability,  or  that  the  good  fortune  which  the  Ehike 
has  in  all  things  prevailed  here  also,  or  that  the  hope  of  dis* 
tinction,  with  the  occasion  offered  me  by  so  fine  a  subject, 
added  to  my  powers,  or  that  (and  this  I  ought  to  place  before 
all  besides)  the  grace  of  God  supplied  me  with  force,  certain 
it  is  that  I  took  it  upon  me  to  begin  the  work,  and,  as  is 
seen,  have  brought  it  to  conclusion,  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  many,  not  only  in  less  time  than  I 
had  promised  or  than  the  work  merited,  but  also  in  less  than 
I  had  expected,  or  than  his  illustrious  Excellency  had  ever 
hoped  to  see  it  completed  in;  and,  as  it  chanced,  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  pleased  as  well  as  surprised,  since  the  com- 
pletion could  not  have  taken  place  at  a  moment  of  greater 
need  or  on  a  more  fortunate  occasion. 

This  (that  the  cause  of  so  much  haste  and  solicitude  may 
be  understood)  was  no  less  than  the  Marriage  of  our  illus- 
trious Prince  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  Empennr  and 
sister  of  the  present,  which,  having  been  in  treaty  for  some 
time,  was  then  concluded  on  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  my 
duty  to  make  all  possible  effort,  that  this  Hall,  one  of  the 
principal  apartments  of  the  Palace,  and  that  wherein  the 
most  important  acts  were  to  be  solemnized,  should  be  in  soch 
a  condition  as  to  permit  of  the  owners  availing  themselves 
thereof.     And  here  I  submit  to  the  consideration,  not  only  of 
those  connected  with  our  arts,  but  of  all  other  persons  who 
may  have  seen  these  works,  whether,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  same  being  taken  into  the  account,  this  important  and 
pressing  occasion  should  not  be  accepted  as  my  excuse,  even 
though  I  may  not,  in  that  eager  haste,  have  fully  satisfied  all 
the  just  demands  of  those  numerous  subjects  presented  there: 
subjects  taken  both  from  earth  and  sea  ;— -storming  of  cities 
in  one  place  for  example,  and  building  of  the  same  in 
another ;    batteries,  assaults,  and  skirmishes,  intermingled 
with  other  subjects,  such  as  councils,  ceremonies,  ancient  and 
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snodem,  trimnplial  processions,  and  many  more,  the  mere 
sketches,  designs,  and  cartoons  for  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
All  else,  IS  a  matter  demanding  a  very  long  time. 

The  nude  figures^  moreover,  in  the  perfection  whereof 
consists  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  our  arts,  with  the 
landscapes,  wherein  those  figures  are  exhibited,  aU  of  which 
I  had  to  depict  from  Nature  herself  in  the  place  to  be 
displayed,  were  of  themselves  a  laborious  work  ;  as  were  the 
many  portraits,  which  I  also  took  from  the  life,  of  generals, 
captains,  and  other  military  chiefs,  whose  figures,  with  those 
of  their  soldiers,  appeared  in  the  stories  to  be  described. 
At  a  word,  I  may  with  truth  affirm,  that  in  this  work  I  was 
called  on  to  depict  almost  every  thing  that  could  present 
itself  to  the  mind  and  thought  of  man,  an  fdmost  infinite 
variety  of  persons,  faces,  vestments,  and  ornaments,  with 
arms  of  all  kinds,  morions,  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  horses 
with  their  caparisons  and  defences,  artillery  of  all  sorts,  and 
every  other  implement  demanded  for  battles  on  land ;  to 
which  must  be  added  ^ips,  and  whatever  belongs  to  those 
on  the  sea,  or  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  with  tempests 
and  storms,  rains,  snows,  and  other  matters,  of  which  I 
cannot  record  even  the  names. 

But  whoever  examines  the  work  will  easily  comprehend 
the  vast  amount  of  labour,  and  the  many  weaay  vigils  and 
nights  of  wakefulness  that  I  have  supported  in  the  execution 
thereof,  and  in  combining,  with  all  the  knowledge  I  could 
oommfmd,  some  forty  large  stories,  each  ten  braocia  square, 
and  comprising  very  laige  figures  of  every  kind.  And  if 
some  of  my  disciples  and  dependants  were  there  assisting 
me,  it  is  also  true  that  they  sometimes  gave  me  efiectual  aid, 
and  sometimes  the  contrary,  seeing  that,  as  they  well  know, 
I  have  not  unfrequently  had  to  repaint  all  they  had  done 
with  my  own  hand,  and  to  go  over  the  whole  picture,  that 
every  part  of  it  mig^ht  be  in  the  same  manner. 

These  stories  treat  of  the  History  of  Florence,  from  its 
first  foundation  to  the  present  day  ;  dividing  the  town  into 
its  Quarters  ;  they  also  describe  the  cities  which  have  sub- 
mitted  to,  or  been  subjugated  by,  Florence  and  the  enemies 
she  has  overcome,  with  the  war  of  Pisa  {to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly) on  one  side,  and  that  with  Siena  on  the  other. 
There  is  also  a  war  carried  on  by  the  popular  government, 
for  the  period  of  fourteen  years ;  with  another,  which  was 
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brought  to  an  end  hy  the  Duke  in  fonrteen  months, 
events  collect!  velj  will  be  found  partly  on  the  ceiling  and 
partly  on  the  walls,  which  are  eighty  braccia  long  and 
twenty  high  ;  the  frescoes  I  am  stiU  proceeding  with,  and 
of  these  I  shall  speak  in  the  Dialogue  before-mentioned. 
All  this  I  say,  for  no  other  cause  than  the  wish  I  have  to 
show  the  earnest  persistence  with  which  I  have  labonred 
and  do  kbour  in  these  our  arts  ;  and  with  what  jnst  reasons 
I  may  excuse  myself  when  I  have  in  some  places  (and  I  am 
conscious  these  are  many)  fallen  short  in  my  works  of  what 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  effected.* 

I  may  here  add  that,  about  this  time  I  was  choired  with 
the  care  of  designing  and  laying  before  his  Excellency  the 
various  Arches  of  Triumph  to  be  erected  for  the  Nnptials* 
a  great  part  of  which  I  had  likewise  to  construct.  I  was 
also  commissioned  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
parations so  largely  made  in  Horence  for  the  Marriage  of  the 
illustrious  Signer  Prince ;  and  had,  moreover,  to  delineate 
in  ten  pictures,  each  fourteen  Inraccia  high  and  eleven  wide, 
all  the  Piazzas  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Florentine 
dominions,  with  the  most  important  edifices  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  same.  Purthermore,  I  had  to  see  that 
part  of  the  Hall  which  had  been  commenced  by  Bandinelii 
brought  to  completion,  and  to  make  a  scene  for  the  opposite 

*  What  can  be  more  candid,  upright,  and  creditable  to  the  writ^, 
whether  as  an  artist  or  a  man,  than  this  £gnified  and  most  satis&ctoiT 
exposition  of  his  motives  and  proceedingB  t  Consider  also  the  chancter  of 
the  man,  giatefiil  and  affectionate ;  his.  first  impulse  on  leceiTing  kindoeai 
was  to  do  kindness,  but  in  double  measuie^  in  return.  Highly  fii?oaxed 
and  liberally  treated  by  the  Duke,  the  first  wish  of  our  admirable  master's 
heart  was  to  gratify  Coshno  in  his  turn  ;  to  this  wish  he  sacrificed  bis  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  his  repose,  consciously  sacrificed  it,  dear  as  ftme  was  t» 
him,  as  is  fully  manifest.  Compare  this  mode  of  proceeding  with  that  of 
other  artists  of  the  period  ;  paid  for  works  which  no  entreaty  could  pie» 
vail  on  them  to  complete ;  no  sense  of  shame  or  higher  motiTe  could 
force  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  :  take  the  unprincipled  and  selfish 
Bandinelii,  for  example.  Had  Vasari  been  equally  devoted  to  the  intenrt, 
or  supposed  interest — for  whose  true  interest  can  really  coDtuH  in  wrong 
doing  t— of  his  own  sole  sel^  many  proofs  concur  to  convince  as  that  his 
powers  would  have  been  proved  equal  on  all  points,  as  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  in  many,  to  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  alone  perhaps  excepted.  All  honour  to  the  dear  and 
upright  Giorgio,  tiierefore;  and  let  us  hope  that  his  life  of  aflfeotioiiate  devo- 
tion had  its  rewards  in  a  better  kind  of  satistaction  than  could  have  bees 
derived  by  those  more  careful  of  their  own  interests  and  reputation,  fiom 
the  questionable  proceedings  whereby  they  but  too  frequently  penmttcd 
themselves  to  seek  their  object 
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end  of  the  same,  lai^er  and  richer  than  any  that  had  ever 
been  made  before  :  finally,  I  had  to  construct  the  principal 
staircases  of  the  Palace,  with  their  vestibules,  the  court,  and 
the  columns,  in  that  manner  which  every  one  may  see,  and 
which  has  been  described  above.  To  all  which  must  be 
added  fifteen  pictures,  representing  that  number  of  cities 
belonging  to  the  Empire  and  the  Tyrol  ;*  all  being  copies 
from  the  places  described. 

Nor  has  the  time  that  I  have  given  to  the  putting  forward 
of  the  Loggia,  and  to  the  great  Fabric  for  the  magistrates, 
been  of  unimportant  duration,  since  I  commenced  the  same ; 
for  this  building,  which  looks  on  the  Arno,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  that  I  have  ever  erected,  seeing 
that  its  foundations  have  had  to  be  laid  in  the  river  ;  and  it 
may  be  almost  called  an  edifice  constructed  in  the  air.t  But 
it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  doing  as  we  have  done,  since,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  causes,  the  great  corridor,  which,  cross- 
ing the  Arno,  proceeds  from  the  ducal  Palace  to  the  Palace 
and  Gardens  of  the  Pitd,  had  to  be  appended  to  the  fabric 
above-named.  That  corridor,  too,  was  completed  under  my 
directions,  and  with  my  designs,  within  the  space  of  Ave 
months,  although  it  is  a  work  which  one  might  imagine 
unlikely  to  be  finished  in  less  than  five  years. 

There  was,  besides,  committed  to  my  care  the  charge  of 
causing  to  be  reconstructed  and  enlarged,  for  those  nuptials, 
that  machinery  which  had  been  used  for  the  festivities 
solemnized  in  the  great  Tribune  of  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito,  and  which  had  formerly  been  held  at  San  Felice  in 
Piazza  ;  all  which  was  brought  to  such  perfection  as  could 
be  attained,  insomuch  that  the  dangers  formerly  incurred  at 
those  festivals  are  no  longer  to  be  feared*  The  Palace  and 
Church  erected  for  the  Knights  of  San  Stefano  in  Pisa,(. 
is  also  a  work  of  mine  ;  as  is  likewise  the  completion  of  the 

*  These  an  Hertzig,  Hall,  Neiutadt,  Constance,  Ebendorf,  Insprnck, 
Vienna,  Preebuig,  lontz,  Fribouig  (in  Brei^au),  Gratz,  Kloster-Neubouig, 
Stein,  Paaaau,  and  Prague. 

f  Conadered  one  of  the  finest  of  otnr  author's  architectural  works. 
Many  important  letters  respecting  it,  written  partly  by  Vasaii  himself, 
partly  by  othen,  wfll  be  found  in  the  work  of  Gaye  so  frequently  dted^ 
the  Carteggio  inediio  di  Artitti  namely.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  et  teq. 

\  On  this  edifice  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  proposed  expending  15,000 
crowns,  but  Vasari  found  means  to  erect  a  building  sufficient  to  the  purpose 
fiir  a  sum  of  3,000.    See  Gaye^  loo.  cU^ 
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Tribune,  or  rather  Cupola  of  the  Madonna  dell*  XJmilta  in 
Pisa,  which  is  one  of  great  importance.*  In  all  which,  if  I 
have  produced  anything  that  can  be  called  good,  I  render 
thanks  to  Gk>d,  without  seeking  to  excuse  my  imperfections, 
which  I  know  better  than  any  one  can  tell  them  to  me, — ^I 
give  thanks  to  Grod,  I  say,  from  whom  I  hope  to  have  furth^- 
more  so  much  assistance  as  shall  enable  me  to  complete  that 
great  undertaking  of  the  walls  of  the  great  Hall,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  Signer  and  Prince,  who  for  thirteen  years 
has  afforded  me  so  many  good  opportunities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  honourable  works  to  my  credit  as  well  as  profit.  If 
I  can  accomplish  this,  I  shall  then  consider  mys^  old, 
weary,  and  worn  enough  to  retire  to  my  repose. 

And  if  from  various  causes  my  previous  works  have  been 
executed  with  somewhat  too  much  of  haste,  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish this  one  at  my  leisure,  since  the  illustrious  Duke  does 
not  wish  me  to  proceed  rapidly,  but  would  have  me  do  it  at 
my  ease,  affording  me  all  that  rest  and  those  recreations 
which  I  could  myself  desire  to  have.  Last  year,  £at  ex- 
ample, being  weary  and  exhausted  with  all  the  nndertakinga 
mentioned  above,  his  Excellency  gave  me  permisaioii  to 
amuse  myself  for  some  months  ;  wherefore,  I  set  off  on  my 
travels,  and  passed  through  little  less  than  all  Italy,  levisitiBg 
a  vast  number  c^  my  old  friends  and  signori,  with  the  works 
of  numerous  masters,  as  I  have  related  in  another  {daee. 
Lastly,  I  finished  my  visits  with  Rome,  and  being  about  to 
return  to 'Florence,  I  went  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  most  holy 
and  blessed  Pope  Pins  V.,  when  His  Holiness  commanded  me 
to  paint  him  a  picture  so  soon  as  I  should  have  returned  to 
Florence,  and  send  it  to  his  Convent  and  Church  of  the 
Bosco,  which  he  was  having  built  in  his  native  places  near 
Alessandria  della  PagHa. 

Having  returned  to  Florence  accordingly,  and  having 
received  this  command  from  His  Holiness,  whose  many  acts 
of  favour  I  could  not  forget,  I  painted  an  Adoratk>n  of  the 
Magi  ;  and  when  he  knew  that  it  was  finished,  the  Pontiff 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  for  his  satisfaction,  and  because 
he  desired  to  confer  with  me  respecting  certain  of  his  plans^ 
he  would  have  me  proceed  myself  to  Rome  with  that  picture, 
desiring  most  particularly  to  speak  to  me  concerning  the 
Fabric  of  San  Pietro,  which  His  Holiness  proved  himself  to 

*  Alluded  to  at  the  end  of  Bramante's  Life,  when  speaking  of  the  Fi»> 
tojose,  Ventura  Vitoni    See  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  work. 
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iiaire  much  at  heart  Having  made  my  arraDgemenis,  with  a 
Hundred  crowns  which  Pope  Pius  sent  me  for  that  purpose, 
and  sending  the  picture  before  me,  I  repaired  to  Bome  ac* 
cordinglj,*  where,  after  I  had  remained  a  month,  and  had 
held  much  discourse  with  His  Holiness,  advising  him  not 
to  permit  that  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  plans  oi 
Michelagnolo  for  the  construction  of  San  Pietro,  and  prepar- 
ing certain  designs  which  he  required,  I  received  his  com- 
mands to  paint,  £or  the  High  Altar  of  the  above-named 
Church  at  the  Bosco»  not  a  picture  such  as  is  usual,  but  an 
immense  construction,  in  the  manner  of  a  Triumphal  Arch,f 
with  two  large  paintings,  one  before,  the  other  behind,  and 
about  thirty  stories  in  smaller  pictures,  j:  all  of  which  were 
brought  to  completion  with  tolerable  success. 

At  this  time  I  obtained  from  His  Hc^ness  the  gracious 
favour  of  his  permission  to  erect  a  chapel  and  decanate  in 
the  Deanery  of  Arezzo,  and  he  sent  me  the  Bull  free  of 
cost  in  the  kindest  manner.  It  is  the  principal  chapel  of 
that  Church,  and  is  placed  under  the  invocation  of  my 
patron  Saint,  and  that  of  my  house :  it  was  endowed  by 
myself,  and  painted  with  my  own  hand,  being  offered  as  an 
acknowledgment  (although  it  be  but  a  small  one)  of  the 
Divine  Goodness,  and  an  evidence  of  my  thankfulness  for 
the  infinite  favours  and  benefits  which  the  Supreme  Buler  of 
all  things§  hath  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon  me. 

*  Where  he  arrived  in  February,  1567 ;  Vaaari  found  the  Pope  much 
pleased  with  the  picture,  and  was  commanded  to  examine,  not  only  Uie  works 
of  San  Pietro,  but  the  Sistine  Bridge,  which  was  shovnng  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness and  decay.    See  Carteggio  inedito^  vol.  iii.  p.  233. 

t  Which  no  longer  exists. 

%  In  one  of  these  pictures  is  a  Last  Judgment ;  this  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Choir  of  Santa  Croce  del  Bosco,  the  church  in  question,  Vasari  makes 
mention  of  the  same  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Francesco,  as  also  in  two 
others^  one  to  Concino,  the  second  likewise  to  Don  Francesco.  See  CSsr^ 
teggw,  &c.,  vol.  iil  pp.  237,  239,  241. 

§  The  expression  here  t^ped  by  Vasari  is,  ^  His  Majesty,"  a  phrase  which, 
like  that  of  Messer  Domeniddio  (see  ante,  p.  133),  I  should  have  been 
unwilline  to  disturb  in  its  simplicity,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  this 
phrase,  then  of  such  high  and  solemn  import,  has  now  become  a  comparatively 
common-place  one,  a  mere  title.  Its  use,  as  synonymous  with  ^  The  Host,'* 
will  be  fiimiliar  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards,  **  Su  Majestad"  being  the  words  by  which  they  intimate  that 
portion  of  the  Sacrament  permitted  to  the  use  of  the  laity.  Vasari  was  a 
true  '*  Conservative"  of  his  day,  a  profound  lover  of  order,  and  he  could 
find  no  term  more  vividly  expressive  of  his  deep  adoration  than  that  which 
he  here  adopted. 
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The  picture  of  this  my  Chapel  is  very  similar  in  its  Fomi 
to  that  of  the  Bosco  mentioned  above,  which  has  partly 
caused  me  now  to  recollect  it,  for  this  also  is  isolated,  and 
has  in  like  manner  two  pictures,  one  of  which,  already 
alluded  to  elsewhere,*  is  in  the  front ;  and  the  other,  repre- 
senting San  Giorgio,  is  behind.  On  each  side  of  them  are, 
furthermore,  figures  of  certain  saints,  and  beneath  are  the 
lives  of  the  same,  depicted  in  small  compartments  :  while  in 
a  rich  tomb,  under  the  altar,  are  their  remains,  with  some  of 
the  principal  relics  belonging  to  the  city  of  Arezzo.  In  the 
centre,  moreover,  there  is  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  well  and  handsomely  arranged,  seeing  that  it 
corresponds  with  both  the  Altars,  but  is  adorned  with  such 
stories  from  the  Old  Testament  as  have  relation  to  that 
My8tery,t  and  of  which  we  have  made  some  mention  ebe- 

where-J 

Now  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  in  the  year  preceding, 
when  I  had  first  gone  to  Rome  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff 
I  had  taken  my  way  by  Perugia,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
in  their  appointed  places  three  large  pictures,  which  I  had 
painted  for  the  Black  Friars  of  San  Piero  in  that  city,  and 
which  weve  then  appended  in  their  Refectory.  The  central 
picture  of  these  three  represents  the  Marriage  of  Cana  in 
G-alilee,  when  Christ  performed  the  miracle  of  changing 
water  into  wine :  in  that  on  the  right  hand  is  the  prophet 
Elisha,  who,  throwing  meal  into  the  bitter  compound  which 
his  disciples  could  not  eat,  caused  every  hurtful  quality 
of  that  which  had  been  spoiled  by  the  coloquinth  to  dis- 
appear. §  The  third  picture  exhibits  San  Benedetto,  who,  in 
a  time  of  grievous  famine,  and  when  all  means  of  nourish- 
ment for  his  monks  had  failed  him,  receives  from  a  lay- 
brother  the  announcement  that  camels  loaded  with  com  are 
at  the  door,  and  who  sees  that  the  Angels  of  Gk>d  are 
miraculously  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  flour  to  his  relief. 

For  the  Signora  Grentilina,  mother  of  the  Signer  Chiap- 
pono  and  of  the  Signer  Paolo  YiteUi,  I  painted  a  huge 
picture  in  Florence,  which  I  afterwards  sent  to  her  at  Citta 

*  This  is  the  picture  restored  to  Vasari  by  Pope  Pius  IT.,  as  mendoned 
in  the  life  of  SalyiatL 

t  Of  the  Host  namely. 

^  Tn  the  Life  of 'Lazzaro  Vasari.  See  Tol.  S.  of  the  present  work,  p.  55. 

§  In  tliis  picture  is  the  portrait  of  Vasari  himself.  It  is  now  in  the 
Church,  and  has  been  pkced  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament. 
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di  Castello  ;  the  subject  is  the  Coronation  of  Our  Ladj  :  in 
the  upper  part  is  a  choir  of  Angels,  and  beneath  are  nu- 
merous figures  larger  than  life.  This  picture  was  placed  in 
the  Church  of  San  Francesco  in  that  city,*  Por  the  Church 
of  Foggio  a  Cajano,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Signer  Duke, 
I  painted  Our  Saviour  Christ  lying  dead  in  the  lap  of  his 
Mother  ;  San  Cosimo  and  San  Damiano  are  in  contemplation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  a  weeping  Angel,  seen  in  the  air  above,  is 
bearing  the  Mysteries  f  of  our  Saviour's  Passion.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence  there  was  placed,  about 
the  same  time,  a  picture  also  by  my  hand,  which  I  had 
painted  for  the  Chapel  of  Matteo  and  Simon  Botti,  my  inti- 
mate friends  ;  in  this  there  is  Christ  Crucified,  with  Our 
Lady,  San  Giovanni,  and  the  Magdalene  weeping.  J  I  after- 
wards painted  two  large  pictures,  for  Jacopo  Capponi ;  the 
subjects  of  these,  which  were  to  be  sent  into  France,  are,  of 
the  one.  Spring;  of  the  other.  Autumn;  the  figures  in  both 
are  large,  and  each  exhibits  a  certain  novelty  in  the  com- 
position. In  another  and  still  larger  picture,  I  delineated 
a  Dead  Christ  sustained  by  two  Angels,  above  whom  is  seen 
the  figure  of  the  Almighty  Father.  For  the  Nuns  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  in  Arezzo,  I  painted  an  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  two  Saints  beside  her,  which  I  sent  to  their 
convent  about  this  time  or  shortly  before  ;§  and  for  the 
Nuns  of  Luco  di  Mugello,  who  are  of  the  Order  of  Ca- 
maldoli,  I  painted  a  picture  which  is  now  in  their  inner 
Choir ;  it  represents  Christ  Crucified,  with  Our  Lady,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

For  Luca  Torrigiani,  who  is  my  intimate  and  very  good 
friend,  1  painted  a  large  picture,  which  he,  desiring  to  have 
a  work  from  my  hand  among  the  many  productions  of  our 
arts  in  his  possession,  now  keeps  in  his  house ;  the  subject  is 
Venus,  a  nude  figure  surrounded  by  the  Graces,  of  whom 
one  adorns  her  head,  while  the  second  holds  a  mirror,  and 
the  third  pours  water  into  a  vase.  This  picture  I  laboured 
to  execute  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  as  well  to  content 

*  Where  it  still  remains. 

f  Our  readers  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  material  emblems 
are  here  alluded  to. 

X  Bocchi,  BeUexze  di  Firenzay  has  described  and  greatly  eulogizes  this 
picture,  which  is  still  in  the  church. 

§  This  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  having  been  taken  to  Paris  in  1813. 
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mj  own  mind  as  to  satisfj  the  expectation  of  so  dear  and 
kind  a  friend.  I  also  (compelled  against  m j  will  to  do  bo) 
took  the  Portrait  d  Antonio  de'  Nohili,  Commiasioner-genenl 
of  his  Exoellencj,  and  well  inclined  to  myself  F<^  the  same 
person  I  depicted  the  Head  of  Our  SaTionr  Christ,  paint- 
ing it  after  the  words  in  which  Lentolos  writes  of  the 
Redeemer's  countenance;  hoth  these  pictures  were  execoted 
with  great  care,  as  was  also  another,  similar  to  that  just 
mentioned,  hut  somewhat  larger,  which  I  first  intended  for 
the  Signor  Mondragone,  hut  which  is  now  in  ihe  possession 
of  Don  Francesco  de'  Medid,  Prince  of  Florence  and  Siena ; 
I  having  presented  it  to  his  Highness  on  account  of  his  love 
to  our  arts,  and  also  that,  when  looking  tho^on,  he  ma/ 
rememher  that  I  love  him  and  am  his  friend. 

I  have  now  in  hand,  and  hope  soon  to  finish,  a  large  and 
▼erj  fanciful  picture  which  I  intend  for  the  Signor  Antonio 
Montalvo,  lord  of  the  Sassetta,  first  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber  to  the  Duke,  and  much  valued  bj  his  ExceOencj. 
This  Signor  Antonio  is  likewise  so  dear  and  intimate  a 
friend  of  my  own  (not  to  saj  a  superior),  that  I  am  anxious 
to  produce  a  something  which  shall  serve  as  a  pledge  of  the 
affection  I  bear  him;  and  if  my  hand  do  but  correspond  to 
mj  desires,  the  result  shall  be  such  as  to  prove  how  much  I 
honour  him,  and  how  dear  to  me  is  the  remembrance  of  one 
so  worthy  to  be  respected  and  so  well  beloved;  while  I  would 
fain  contribute  to  make  his  memory  descend  to  a  future  time^ 
seeing  that  his  labours  are  ever  willingly  given  to  promote 
the  interests  and  the  progress  of  all  who  belong  to  our  voca* 
tion,  or  take  pleasure  in  the  arts  of  design.* 

For  the  Prince,  Don  Francesco,  I  have  lately  painted  two 
Pictures,  which  he  has  sent  to  Toledo,  in  Spain,  for  a  sister 
of  the  Signora  Duchess  Leonora,  his  mother,  with  a  small 
one,  in  the  manner  of  a  miniature,  which  he  keeps  for  him* 
self,  and  wherein  there  are  forty  figures,  great  and  small; 
the  composition,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  being  his 
own«  For  Filippo  Salviati  I  completed  a  picture,  no  long 
time  since,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Prato,  for  the  Nuns  of  San 
Yincenzio ;  in  the  upper  part  of  this  work  is  a  Coronation 
of  the  Yirgin,  as  having  just  then  arrived  in  Heaven,  and 

*  This  pictore  is  still  in  fhe  Palaoeof  tiie  Marqids  Bamiiwdi  MontelTC^ 
descendant  of  Vasah's  fiiend  and  protector,  Antonio. 
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l>eiieat1i  are  the  Apostles,  all  of  whom  are  larger  than  life  :* 
"there  are,  t)e8ide8,  other  figures  and  stories,  the  whole  heing 
snrronnded  by  ornaments  which  are  in  a  manner  that  is 
quite  new. 

The  Signor  Doke^  who  is  of  a  truth  most  excellent  in  all 
things,  tidies  much  pleasure,  not  only  in  the  building  of 
palaces,  dties,  fortresses,  gates,  l<^gie,  and  piazzas,  with 
the  laying  out  of  gardens,  construction  of  fountains,  and 
works  of  simikr  kind,  all  beautiful,  magnificent,  and  most 
useful  to  his  people,  but  he  has  also  infinite  delight,  as  a 
Catholic  prince,  in  the  restoration  and  improyement  of  the 
holy  churches  of  God,  therein  imitating  the  great  King 
Solomon.  Wherefore  he  has  lately  caused  me  to  remove  the 
screen  and  rood-loft  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  had  long 
deprived  that  Church  of  its  beauty,!  when  I  made  a  new  and 
rich  Choir  behind  the  High  Altar;  this  has  given  the  Church 
quite  a  new  aspect;  and  as  nothins  can  be  entirely  beautiful 
which  has  not  harmony  and  oonlctness  of  propbrtion,  the 
Xhike  has  ordered  that  rich  ornaments  in  stone,  of  a  new 
kind,  shall  be  constructed  between  the  columns  in  the  side* 
aisles ;  they  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  arches,  and 
with  their  altars  in  the  centre ;  they  serve  as  Chapels,  and 
are  all  in  one  out  of  two  manners.  The  pictures,  which  are 
to  be  seven  braccia  high  and  five  wide,  are  to  be  placed 
within  the  ornaments,  and  will  be  painted  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  may  own  these  Chapels. 

Within  one  of  them,  for  example,  I  have  already  executed 
a  picture,  after  my  own  design,  for  the  most  reverend  Mon- 
signore  Alessandro  Strozzi,  Bishop  of  Yolterra,  my  old  and 
most  beloved  patron,  depicting  therein  a  figure  of  Christ 
Crucified,  according  to  the  Vision  of  Sant'  AjQselmo  that  is 
to  say;  with  the  Seven  Virtues,  without  which  we  cannot 
ascend  the  seven  degrees  to  Jesus  Christ:  there  are  also 
other  allusions  to  the  Life  of  Sant'  Anselmo  in  that  picture.  X 
In  the  same  Church,  nay,  within  another  of  the  above-men- 

*  The  work  here  in  question  seryes  as  a  kind  of  Canopy  to  the  imitatioii 
of  an  organ. — MasseUi, 

f  This  removal  caused  great  regret  to  many,  and  not  without  reason, 
since  it  mvolved  the  destruction  of  numerous  frescoes,  among  which  were 
some  by  Mataccio,  but  unhappily  not  even  these  were  spared. — Ed,  Fhr,^ 
1846-51.    See  also  Graye,  Carteggio^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  480. 

X  This  picture  is  no  longer  in  the  Church  of  Santa  liana  NovelUi,  nor 
can  its  present  place  be  ascertained. 
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tioned  ornaments,  I  also  painted,  by  commission  from  tht 
excellent  Maestro  Andrea  Pasquali,  physician  to  the  Signer 
Dake,  a  Besurrection  of  oar  Lord  Christ,  which  I  have 
brought  to  completion  in  such  sort  as  it  has  pleased  Gtod  to 
inspire  me  with  the  ability  to  effect,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
same  Maestro  Andrea,  who  is  my  very  good  friend. 

The  same  great  Dake  has  commanded  that  similar  changes 
shall  be  made  in  the  vast  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence; 
that  the  screen  shall  be  removed  namely;  the  Choir  placed 
behind  the  High  Altar,  bringing  the  latter  somewhat  forward, 
and  placing  upon  it  a  rich  Tabernacle  for  the  holy  Sacrament, 
to  be  newly  constructed  in  carved  stone-work,  richly  adorned 
with  gilding,  stories,  and  figures.*     There  are,  furthermore, 
to  be  fourteen  Chapels  made  beside  the  walls,  as  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  but  at  greater  cost  and  with  richer  ornaments 
than  those,  because  Santa  Croce  is  much  larger  than  Santa 
Maria  Novella.     In  the  pictures  which  are  to  be  in  these 
Chapels,  and  which  are  to  correspond  with  the  two  by  Sal- 
viati  and  Bronzino,t  all  the  principal  events  in  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord  are  to  be  depicted,  down  to  the  moment  when 
be  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles.    With  this  last 
named  picture,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  namely,  I  am 
even  now -employed,  painting  it  for  Messer  Agnolo  Bifibli, 
Treasurer -general  of  the  Princes,  and  my  singular  good 
friend  ;t  the  design  for  the  Chapels,  and  the  ornaments  in 
stone,  I  have  already  made.     No  long  time  since  I  finished 
two  large  pictures  which  are  in  those  buildings,  beside  San 
Pietro  Scheraggio,  that  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Conser- 
vators ;  in  one  ef  these  is  the  Head  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
other  a  Madonna. 

But  since  it  would  take  me  too  far  were  I  to  describe 
minutely  the  many  other  Pictures,  or  to  enumerate  the 

*  Moisd,  in  his  Tlluitrazione  Storico-artistica  <U  Santa  Oroeej  has  pub- 
lished a  letter,  wherein  Vasaii  describes  to  Duke  Cosimo  with  his  ova 
hand  the  mode  in  which  he  proceeded  with  this  work.  The  Altar  and 
Tabernacle  are  in  wood,  and  were  canred  by  Dioniao  Nigetti. 

f  The  picture  of  Bronzino  is  in  the  Uffizj ;  that  of  Salviati  retains  its 
place  in  the  church. 

X  The  pictures  painted  by  Vasari  for  Santa  Croce  were  three  ;  thej  all 
remain  in  the  church,  and  represent  Christ  bearing  his  Croas,  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  St.  ThomRS  touching  the  wounded  side  of  Our 
liOrd.  There  is  besides  a  fourth,  the  Last  Supper  namely,  as  mentioned  in 
n  previous  note. 
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iiesigns  and  models  that  I  have  made,  I  omit  all  mention 
ther  jf,  as  well  as  of  the  maskings  which  I  have  prepared ; 
wherefore,  having  said  enough  and  more  than  enough  of 
mjself,  I  will  add  nothing  further,  unless  it  be  the  remark 
that,  however  great  and  important  have  been  the  works 
which  I  have  executed  for  Duke  Cosimo,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  attain,  much  less  surpass,  the  greatness  and  boldness 
of  his  genius :  of  this  there  is  proof  in  the  purpose  he  has 
conceived  of  erecting  a  third  Sacristy  beside  San  Lorenzo, 
very  large,  and  similar  in  manner  to  that  formerly  con- 
structed there  by  Michelagnolo,*  but  all  of  different  marbles, 
and  mosaic.  Here  he  proposes  to  have  deposited  the  remains 
of  his  departed  children,  of  his  father  and  mother,  of  the 
illustrious  Duchess  Leonora  his  consort,  and  of  himself ;  all 
in  tombs  worthy  of  his  power  and  greatness.  Of  this  I  have 
already  prepared  him  a  model  after  his  own  taste,  and  as  he 
has  himself  ordered  me  to  make  it;  when  completed,  then, 
this  will  be  a  new  Mausoleum  of  truly  regal  magnificence,  f 

And  now  it  shall  suffice  me  to  have  spoken  thus  much  of 
myself,  who  have  thus  arrived,  amidst  many  labours,  to  the 
age  of  fifty-five ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  live  so  long  as  it  shall 
please  God,  to  his  honour  and  for  the  service  of  my  friends ; 
and,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  will  be  ever  ready  to  promote  and 
work  for  the  progress  of  these  most  noble  arts.:^ 

[Mid  ofihe  lAfe  of  Vasari,  as  written  hy  himse^J] 


*  That  subsequently  epcted  is  larger  than  the  one  bjr  Michael  Angeio. 
It  was  built  after  a  design  by  the  Prince  Don  GioTanni,  brother  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I.    The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1604,-^ Masselii. 

f  In  the  year  1836,  the  Commendator  Pietro  Benvenuti,  of  Arezzo, 
completed  the  painting  of  the  Cupola,  on  which  he  had  spent  thirty  years. 

%  Vasari  finished  the  printing  of  his  Lives  in  1568,  in  which  year  he  also 
made  his  will,  writing  it  with  his  own  hand.  This  document,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Carteggio,  pp.  502 — 518,  affords  further 

Stoof  of  our  author's  admirable  uprightness  of  mind  and  kindliness 
eart.    It  bean  date,  the  25th  of  May,  1568. 
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ADDENDA. 

PiAGENZA,  in  the  Turinese  edition  of  the  Deeenmdi  of  Bal« 
dinucci,  has  made  various  additions  to  the  notices  previously 
given  of  our  Author  hj  the  accomplished  churchman,  Bottaii; 
and  of  these  we  here  reproduce  such  portions  as  seem  best 
calculated  to  complete  the  biography  left  unfinished  by  the 
subject  of  it,  supplying  what  was  still  wanting  by  reference 
to  other  authorities.  From  Bottari  we  find  that  in  1570 
Vasari  was  once  more  in  Rome,  invited  thither  by  Pope 
Pius  Y.,  who  had  requested  the  permission  of  Duke  Cosimo 
to  that  effect,  where  he  painted  three  Lunettes  in  the  ascent, 
called  the  Cordonate,  which  connects  the  Court  of  San  Da- 
maso  with  the  Loggia,  &a,  painted  by  Raphael.  Li  the 
Sala  Regia,  also,  there  are  numerous  pictures  by  his  haod; 
that  over  the  entrance  from  the  Scala  Regia,  for  example^ 
and  which  represents  the  Excommunication  of  the  Emperw 
Frederick  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  The  large  picture,  between 
the  door  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  that  of  the  Scala  Regis, 
the  Victory  of  Lepanto  namely,  is  also  bj  Vasari.  '^Ali 
these,"  says  Bottari,  "  are  the  work  of  Giorgio ;  but  certain 
large  figures,  representing  the  Holy  Church,  Spain,  and  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  are  by  Lorenzino,  of  Bologna.** 

The  picture  next  to  this,  a  very  beautiful  one,  is  also  by 
Giorgio,  although  it  has  been  attributed  to  Taddeo  Zucchero, 
biit  that  painter  died  five  years  before  the  naval  combat 
represented  therein  had  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  the  large 
figures  are  by  Lorenzetto*  The  picture  of  Gregory  OL, 
conducted  by  Santa  Caterina,  of  8iena,  and  removing  the 
Apostolic  Seat  into  France,  is  another  of  Vasari's  works;  the 
name  and  native  place  of  the  artist  are  written  in  the  Greek 
character  thereon,  and  this  painting  has  more  of  Vasari's 
usual  manner  than  has  that  mentioned  immediately  before  it. 
The  Death  of  Coligny  is  in  like  manner  by  his  hand,  as 
were  the  Cartoons  for  other  pictures  here  painted,  but  which 
were  coloured  by  his  disciples. 

The  Altar-piece  in  the  private  Chapel  of  San  Pio,  which 
represents  the  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  is  likewise  by 
our  artist;  and  the  Cartoons  for  other  pictures  in  the  same 
Chapel  are  by  his  hand,  but  were  executed  by  his  disciples. 
The  Vaulting  of  the  first  Chapel,  belonging  to  the  private 
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apartments  of  His  Holiness,  and  wherein  is  the  Deseoit  of 
the  Fallea  Angels,  was  commenced  in  December,  1570;  and 
in  January,  1571,yasari  had  already  completed  the  designs 
for  all  the  three  Chapels,  as  well  as  nearly  painted  three 
pictures.  On  the  10th  of  February  he  wrote  to  the  Prince, 
Francesco  de'  Medici,  informing  him  that  he  had  brought 
to  conclusion  fifty-six  pieces  of  the  Cartoons  for  the  three 
Chapels,  and  had  sketched  twelve  large  Cartoons  lor  that  of 
San  Michele^  with  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  Sandro 
di  Baldassare  ;*  having  been  impelled  to  this  excess  of  haste 
by  his  wish  to  return  to  the  Hall  of  the  Palace  in  Florence, 
where  he  hoped  to  recommence  his  labours  in  the  month  of 
July  then  following. 

One  of  the  three  Chapels  above-named,^  that  dedicated  to 
San  Pietro  Martire  namely,  was  thrown  open  to  public 
view  on  the  30th  of  April  in  that  year  (1571);  and  with  all 
these  works  on  his  hands,  th«  Pope  was  still  daily  com- 
mitting some  new  one  to  the  care  of  the  master ;  now  it  was 
to  superintend  the  buildings  in  San  Pietro ;  now  to  conduct 
the  waters  of  the  AcquaVergine,  from  Salona  to  Rome;  anon, 
to  repair  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  or  to  exe* 
cute  other  undertakings  of  similar  character. 

From  May  to  December  of  1571,  we  have  no  records,  but 
Yasari  may  be  presumed  to  have  returned  to  Florence  before 
the  month  of  July,  as  his  letters  prove  that  he  much  wished 
to  do ;  since  we  find  that  the  paintings  of  the  Great  Hall,  so 
frequently  alluded  to,  were  given  to  public  view  on  the  5th 
of  January,  ]572.t 

But  the  master  did  not  long  remain  in  Florence,  Pope 
Pius  y.  having  again  requested  Duke  Cosimo  to  permit  him 
to  return  to  Eome;  and  among  other  works  he  then  executed 
a  picture  of  San  Girolamo  in  the  Desert.  But  not  all  the 
labours  here  pressed  on  his  attention  by  the  Pope  could 
divert  his  thoughts  from  a  great  undertaking,  entrusted  to 

•  Among  the  Cartoons  made  for  the  Pope  were  twelve  large  Stories, 
four  from  the  History  of  Tobit,  four  from  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
four  from  that  of  St.  Peter  Martyr.  The  remainder  of  the  Cartoons  are 
for  the  ceilings,  among  these  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  the  stories  of 
Tobit  still  exist.  These  pictures  have  been  usually  attributed  to  Federigo 
Zucchero,  but  Gaye  (see  the  Ckurteggio,  vol.  iii.  p.  292)  has  proved  them  to 
be  the  works  of  VaaarL 

f  For  numerous  details  of  much  interest  relating  to  this  period,  -see 
Gaye,  Corteggw  inedito,  voL  iii.  p.  293.    See  also  p.  306,  note. 
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hi8  care  by  Dake  Cosimo,  the  painliiig  of  the  Cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  in  Florence,  namely,  for  the  continuance  of 
whldi  Rome  was  at  that  moment  a  most  commodious  resi- 
dence, since  Yasari  had  there  the  Ceiling  and  other  works 
of  Michelagnolo,  and  in  effect  his  letters  soon  began  to  make 
mention  of  a  commencement  of  the  Cartoons  for  the  Cupola. 
His  Holiness,  meanwhile,  resolved  to  have  three  Pictures 
painted  in  the  Sala  Begia,  which  should  immortalize  the 
memory  of  an  event  in  which  he  had  taken  an  essential  part, 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto  namely;  but  the  Cartoon  for  the  third 
of  these  was  not  more  than  half  completed*  when  Yasari  was 
called  on  to  begin  the  sketches  of  two  other  pictures  for  the 
same  Pontiff;  one  of  these  represents  the  Magdalen  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Angels;  the  other,  St.  Jerome  extracting  the 
Thorn  from  the  Foot  of  the  Lion.  The  death  of  Pope  Pius 
interrupted  these  labours,  and  Yasari  returned  to  Florence, 
reposing  for  some  days  at  Arezzo  on  his  way,  and  writing 
thence  to  the  Prince  Francesco,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
returning  to  his  service  in  the  expectation  that  he  (the 
Prince)  would  close  his  eyes ;  the  master  sent  at  the  same 
time  the  Cartoons  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Cupola. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  1572,  we  find  Yasari  occupied 
in  various  labours  for  the  Duke.  He  designed  a  Palace  for 
him  at  the  Capraia,  in  the  Pisan  territory,  a  small  Church 
at  Colle  Mingoli,  and  some  Fountains  at  the  Castello.  His 
preparations  for  painting  the  Cupola  still  continued,  but  he 
was  at  this  time  much  disquieted  by  the  fear  of  a  summons 
to  Rome;  and  in  effect  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Buon- 
compagno  soon  announced  to  him  that  the  new  Pontiff, 
Gregory  XIII.,  required  his  assistance  for  continuing  those 
works  of  the  Sala  Regia,  which  he  had  already  commenced; 
wherefore  he  was  enjoined  to  transport  himself  to  Rome 
with  his  best  speed.  Always  anxious  to  gratify  the  Pontiff, 
the  Duke  opposed  no  resistance,  but  despatched  his  Giorgio 
to  ^  Rome  with  orders  'to  obey  Pope  Gregory  in  all  things^ 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the  Holy  Father  ^*  shoald 
have  service  from  his  men" — the  phrase  invariably  used  by 
Duke  Cosimo  on  similar  occasions. 

Yasari  deferred  his  departure  nevertheless,  being  very 

*  A  minute  description  of  these  paintings,  written  by  Yasari  himself,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Prince  Francesco,  and  dated  Februar/  2ud,  15/2,  will  be 
found  in  Gaye,  ui  supra,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  307 — 309^ 
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unwilling  to  leave  Florence,  but  the  Duke,  conversing  with 
him  one  day,  suddenly  said:  **  Giorgio,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  to  escape  from  this  going  to  Rome  of  thine ;  for  as  that  is 
the  first  thing  His  Holiness  has  requested  from  me,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  refuse  it;  there  are^  besides,  none  of  our  people  at 
the  Papal  Court,  and  the  intercourse  that  thou  wilt  assuredly 
have  with  His  Holiness  cannot  but  be  useful  to  us ;  where- 
fore, get  thyself  ready,  and  before  the  weather  breaks  up  I 
will  despatch  thee  to  the  Pope,  writing  to  him  that  I  think 
his  using  what  belongs  to  me  a  great  kindness,  but  that  he 
must  speedily  send  thee  back,  because  we  want  to  finish  our 
Cupola.  This  winter,  meanwMle,  thou  canst  be  preparing 
thy  Cartoons  for  the  same,  and  as  to  that  Sala  (Regia),  since 
thy  designs  and  cartoons  are  so  &r  advanced,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  will  soon  be  finished.  Take  a  good  number  of 
assistants  with  thee,  and  get  on  rapidly,  for  the  Pope  is  old, 
and  interruptions  may  again  ensue." 

Having  arranged  his  domestic  affairs,  and  finished  a 
picture  of  Humanity  and  Divinity,  the  appropriate  symbols 
for  which  were  suggested  to  him  by  his  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, Don  Yincenzio  Borghini,  Giorgio  departed  for  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  there  found 
that  Pope  Gregory  desired  him  to  paint  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  had  taken  place  that  same  year,  and 
under  his  own  Pontificate.  Yasari  had  but  little  inclination 
to  recommence  his  labours,  and  would  fain  have  given  place 
to  the  other  painters  then  in  Rcmie;  but,  unable  to  refuse,  he 
commenced  this  work  also,  which  he  divided  into  three 
Stories.*  Duke  Cosimo,  meanwhile,  was  constantly  urging 
the  master  to  hasten  his  movements  and  return  to  him;. when 
Giorgio,  but  too  well  accustomed  to  profit  by  his  facility 
of  hand,  hurried  through  with  all  speed,  and  on  the  Corpus 
Domini  of  1573,  the  Sala  Regia  was  thrown  open  to  public 
view.  This  work,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Paul  UL, 
had  successively  occupied  twelve  painters,  f  who  had  em- 
ployed twenty-dght  years  in  its  completion,  which  was 
ultimately  efiected  by  Yasari  (the  thirteenth  mastSI'  engaged 
therein),  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XIIL} 

*  For  a  minute  description  of  these  paintings,  see  Gave,  as  befose  cited 
Yol.  iii.  p.  860. 

f  Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  CarteffgUy  toL  iii.  p.  369. 

X  Very  curious  and  interesting  details  respecting  these  worki  wM  \^ 
found  in  Gaye,  ut  mpra,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 
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This  brought  infinite  credit  to  Vasari,  insomuch  that,  an 
inscription  being  demanded  for  the  Hall  from  Yincenzio 
Borghini,  the  latter  composed  the  fdilowing,  of  which  the 
conceit  was  suggested  to  him,  it  is  said,  hj  our  Giorgio  him-' 
self:- 

'^  In  ihirtf^nine  yeargy  which  is  three  times  thirteen^  under  six  popet 
and  by  twelve  esceUent  painters^  this  work  had  been  conHnued^  but  noi 
completed  f  wherefore  Chregovy  XT//.,  Poni^e*  Masimua^  commendny  «» 
the  first  year  of  his  PoniiJUfate,  has  brought  it  to  conclusion  in  thirieem 
monthSf  by  the  hand  qf  Giorgio  Vasari^  the  thirteenth  painter.** 

Yery  greatly  ^d  Vasari  rejoice  in  the  compledon  of  this 
work,  and  the  rather  as  his  friends  and  bene&ctors,  the 
principal  personages  of  the  papal  Court,  were  never  weary 
of  congratulating  themselves  on  the  results  obtained  by  his 
means;  and  had  he  possessed  his  earlier  vigour  and  pow&cs  of 
labour,  these  nobles  wouki  have  been  only  too  glad  to  supply 
him  with  opportunities  for4he  exercise  of  the  same. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  our  beloved  Giorgio  was 
furthermore  to  be  gratified  by  an  invitation  from  PhiUp 
of  Spain,  who,  by  the  mowth  of  Marcantonio  Golonna,  had 
despatched  his  request  that  Yasari  would  repair  to  the 
Spanish  Court;  but  the  latter  refused,  *^ desiring  no  higher 
glory  than  that  already  obtained;  seeking  no  increase  of 
riches,  and  resolving  to  attempt  no  new  tcHls :  being  desirouSy 
in  short,  of  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of  reposing 
himself  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  own  magnificent  Sov^^gn.** 
He  retiimed  to  Florence  accordingly,  and  resumed  his  labours 
at  the  Cupola,  the  Fontifi*  expressing  infinite  grief  at  his 
departure,  and  consoling  himself  principdly  widi  the  hope 
that  Duke  Cosimo  would  send  the  artist  to  him  onoe  more 
in  the  winter  of  1574.  But  in  the  month  of  June  of  that 
year,*  worn  out  by  the  pains  and  fi^tigues  of  a  life  uniisuallj 
active  and  laborious,  the  excelleBt  master  closed  his  mortal 
career,  crowned  with  fame  and  honours,  and  very  sinoerely 
lamented. 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  works,  of  Giorgio  Yasari. 
Richly  eftowed  by  nature^  he  was  furthermore  aided  by 
earnest  zeal  for  the  study  of  his  art,  and  a  persistent  in« 
dustry ;  but  there  were  defects  in  his  artistic  education  which 

*  The  death  of  Gioigio  was  annoiniced  to  Prince  Fnmeeno  on  tlM 
27th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  it  happened,  in  a  letter  written  by  Pietra 
Vasan^  brothei  of  tke  naatei.    See  Carteggio,  toI.  iii  p.  d8S. 
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neutralized  these  advantages  to  a  certain  extent;  of  those 
defects  it  is,  however,  not  here  our  purpose  to  speak  further. 
As  an  Architect,  Yasari  stands  deservedly  higher  than  as  a 
Painter;  as  the  Historian  of  the  Arts,  he  occupies  a  position, 
the  eminence  of  which  has  never  heen  approached ;  he  is  the 
source  from  which  all  other  writers  draw  their  best  and  most 
important  materials,  and  no  work  on  the  subject  he  treated 
can  be  opened,  but  his  name  shall  be  found,  and  that  to  useful 
purpose,  on  every  page.  We  conclude  with  a  few  words  from 
Bottari,  to  whose  magnificent  edition  of  our  author's  works, 
published  at  Rome  in  1769,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  most  valuable  among  the  notes  given  in  the  present 
volumes. 

''  Having  returned  to  Florence,  the  master  betook  himself 
to  the  painting  of  the  great  Cupola  of  the  Duomo,  but  did 
not  finish  more  than  the  Prophets  which  are  around  the 
Lantern,  because  he  was  interrupted  by  death ;  wherefore 
the  completion  of  the  same  was  confided  to  Federigo 
Zucchero.* 

'*  Yasari  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he 
died;  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  his  native  city  of 
Arezzo,  where  they  were  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  family 
within  the  principal  Chapel  of  the  Decanal  Church,  which 
Chaf>el  belongs  to  his  house,  and  where  very  honourable 
obsequies  were  solemnized  to  his  memory.  His  friends  were 
almost  all  the  learned  men,  and  every  distinguished  artist  of 
his  time;  while  of  the  less  distinguished  he  was  himself  the 
friend  and  protector.  Our  Giorgio  left  behind  him  a  very 
great  reputation;  more  perhaps  for  the  vast  number  than  for 
the  excellence  of  his  pictures,!  but  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  his  architectural  works  are  not  to  be  denied,  seeing  that 

*  By  whom,  with  the  awstanoe  of  Paaugnano  and  othen,  it  was  finished 
after  continual  labour,  in  the  year  1 577«  The  compoaitionB,  wholly  due  to 
Vaflari,  will  be  found  described  by  himself  in  the  Ragionafnento  delSignor 
Cavaliere  Giorgio  Vatariy  pittore  ed  arohUetto  Aretino  topra  leinvengiom 
da  /til  depmte  tn  J^iV^iuro,  nel  PalamMO  tU  Loro  AlleMxe  SereniMsime,  &e» 
It  was  published  in  Florence  by  the  nephew  of  the  master,  also  a  **  Gioigio 
Vasari,'*  in  1588,  and  was  i^rwards  re-published  under  the  title  of 
Traiialo  delta  Piiiura,  kc 

f  Had  Yasari  thought  leas  of  obliging  those  to  whom  he  beliered  himself 
indebted  fcnr  kindness,  or  felt  bound  by  his  duties,  and  more  of  his  own 
reputation,  the  result  might,  or  rather  would,  have  been  different. 
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he  was,  in  truth,  a  most  accomplished  architect.  His  highest 
renown  and  name  in  the  world  will  nevertheless  be  always 
that  derived  from  this  present  work— -the  lives  of  Painter^ 
Sculptors,  and  Architects." 

GBATITUDB  AKD  UOSOTJR  TO  HIS  lOBirOBr. 
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A. 

Ahatlt  or  dell'  Abate,  ir.  SIS,  d  teq* 

AcademiclAna,  t.  467--^00. 

Ack,  painter  of  glaea,  y.  463. 

Acato,  L  356. 

Agnolo,  Sienese  seulptor,  i.  123 — ^132. 

Agnolo,  Baoeiod',U.  10;  UL  457,  461;  ir. 

257 ;  T.  67. 
< Oiuliano,  his  ion,  liL  462,  467 ;  ir. 

268,  «t  HQ. 

, Domenioo,  hJs  son,  iiL  462^  467. 

Agobbio  Oderlgi,    miniature  painter,    L 

104. 
Agostino,  Veneilano,  engraver,  iii.  501. 

Sienese  soalptor,  i.  123, 132. 

Agresti,  Livlo,  y.  155, 196,  380.        / 
Alberti,  Leon  B.  ii  40-48  ;  y.  466. 
^—  Ciiernbino,  iii.  292. 

Michele,y.  J  77, 179. 

Antonio.  L  233,  and  note ;  iii.  1G9, 

and  note. 
Albertinelli,  Mariotto,  i.  411 ;  iL  463-473; 

iiL  182  ;  iy.  297,  et  mq.  /  y.  6. 
Aldegrae^  Alberto,  iii.  524. 
Aldigieri  da  Zeyio,  ii.330. 
Alessi,  Alesslo,  y.  440,  et  teq.  See  Oaleazzo. 
Alfani,  Domenioo,  ii.  328;   iiL  312   and 

note. 

Oraxio,  his  brother,  iL  328  and  note. 

AU^n^  Antonio.    See  Correggio. 

Lorenzo,  IL  404,  note. 

Allori,  Alessandro,  iiL  212  note,  243 ;  v. 

348,  366,  367.  476-478. 
Cristofiano,  y.  477. 


Aionxo  Spagnnolo,  i.  411.   See  Bamghetta. 

Bamghetta,  L  411. 

Altissimo  (dell*),  y.  478. 

Altobello  of  Cremona,  iy.  495  and  note,  496 
and  note. 

Alnnno,  Nioeolo,  iL  293,  307,  note. 

Alyaro,  Portuguese  painter,  L  288  and 
note. 

Amateo,  Pomponlo,  Ui.  274  and  note,  275. 

Amatrioe,  Cola  (dell'),  iii.  354,  et  uq. 

Amico  da  Bologna,  ill.  325.  See  A^pertini. 

Ammannato,  B.  i.  456  and  note ;  ill.  91,  et 
aeq  t  iy.  289,  291,  note  ;  y.  488. 

Angelioo,  Fra  Oioyanni,  da  Fiesole,  i.  411 
and  note ;  ii.  24—40. 

Angelo  (d'),  Battista,  11.  344  and  note. 

Anguisclola,  or  Anguscola  Sofonisba,  iii. 
243,  et  teq,  ;  iy.  529,  et  uq. ;  y.  227. 

— —  Minenra,  her  sister,  iyi  529. 

.1  Europa,  Lucia,  and  Anna,  also  sis- 

ters of  Sofonisba,  iy.  523. 

Anichini,  Luigi,  111.  480. 

Antlgnano  (d*),  Segna,  L  254. 


Antonio  da  Ferran,  1. 233. 

Florentino,  i.  467. 

Frate,  iy.  50a 

■  Veneziano,  L  244—250. 

Anyersa  (d*),  Ugo,  y.  4J8. 
■      Ouglielmo,  y.  461. 
—  Boighese,  y.  463. 
ApeUes,  i.  12,  304. 
Area  (dell'),  Nlocolo,  1. 321 ;  y.  236. 
Amolfo  Lapi,  or  di  Lapo,  1. 45— 6U. 
Arrigo,  Flammingo,  iv.  516  and  note. 
Asoiano  (d'),  1.  240  and  notes. 
Aspertini,  Amico,  iii.  240  and  note,  3J5« 

331. 

Ouido,  11. 156  and  note. 

Aspetti,  Tiziano,  ill.  442  and  note. 

AtUyante,iL  36-40. 

Ayanzi,  Jacopo.  L  325  and  note ;  ii.  330, 

334. 
NIccolo,  iiL  473» 

B. 

Bachiacea.    See  Ubertinou, 

Baglioni,  iy.  notes  poMim':  y.  434,  et  een, 

452, 455,  note.  "^ 

Bagnacayallo.    See  Ramenghi. 
BaidanzL  IL  85,  note. 
BaldineUi,  iL  220. 
BaldinL  UL  485  and  note. 

OioyannL  iy.  496  and  note. 

Baldinueel,  L  212,  notes,  and  notes  poMinu 
Baldoyinetto,  Alesso,  1.  37  and  note,  79, 

411 ;  iL  56,  64-^,  360. 
Banco,  di  Nanni  d'Antonio,  L  332—335. 
BandlnelU,  Bacclo,  L  411 ;  IL  5U6 ;  ill.  125, 

197, 253. 463—465 ;  iy.  205,  232—296;  v. 

412,  508. 

Clemente,  Iy.  260, 284. 

Michelangelo,  iy.  232,  255. 

Barba  (deUa),  Jacopo,  iy.  253. 
Barblere  (del),  Alessandro,  y.  466. 

(del)  Domenico,  IiL  321,  374. 

Barile,  Giovanni,  iii.  ISl. 

Oioyanni,  or  Antonio,  iiL  45  and 

note ;  iy.  64  and  note. 
BarlacchL  Tommaso,  IiL  504, 516. 
Barocoio,  Federlgo,  y.  194. 
BaroncellL  NIccolo,  i.  467,  468  and  note. 
BarozzL  Jaoopo,  called  Vlgnola,  iiL  517 

and  note ;  y.  205,  225  and  note,  33!^  372. 
Bartoli,  Pletro  Santi,iy.53,  notei^and  notea 

pauim. 
Bartoli,  Taddeo,  L  285—289. 
Bartolommeo,  F^  di  San  Mareo,  IL  4— 4ff. 

463. 
Domlnieo,  L  288. 
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Bartaeh,  Pmrfrc  Qravtmr,  iU.  491  note,  and 

notes  ptutim. 
Baniflkldl,  li.  Iffl,  note,  and  notea  pauim, 
Banighetta»  Jklonao,  ii.  282  and  note;  ir. 

236  and  note ;  t.  245  and  note,  411. 
Baaaiti,  or  Baaaiti  Maroo.  ii.  330,  34a 
Baaaano  (da),  Jaoopo,  t.  4S^  and  note. 
Franeeaoo^  \ 

—  Leandro,    f  Ida  sona,  t.  400  and 

—  Oio-  Batt.  I     note. 
— — —  Olrolamo,  I 

Baaerinl,  Maroo,  U.  SSa    See  Baaaiti. 
Baviera.  servant  of  fiaphael,  iU.  38,  SIS, 

498;  iv.lOl. 
Baisaeeo,  da  Castelfranoo,  y.  08  and  note. 
Beatrioetto,  Niooolo,  iii.  017  and  note ;  It. 

036,  note. 
Beocaftatmi,  Domenieo,  i.  320  and  note ;  iiL 

272  and  note ;  iv.  124—140. 
Beeeri,  Domenieo,  iii.  09. 
Begarelli,  Antonio,  or  B^psrino.ii.  404^  and 

note  ;  ir.  017,  and  note ;  r.  343, 
Bellagamba,  Oio.  ▼.  46a 
Bellini,  Jacopo,  ii.  100—173. 
Oentile,  aon  of  Jaoopo^  11.  107— 

109,341. 
>  Giovanni,  son  of  Jacopo,  IL  10(^ 

173 ;  V.  383,  380, 380. 
Bellino,  or  Belliniano^  11.  330,  842,  and 

note. 
Belle,  Baffaello,  t.  p.  04. 
Belluoei,  Oio.  Battiata.  called  San  Marino, 

iT.  410—418. 
Bembi,  Bonifasio,  It.  024  and  note,  020. 
Benci,  Domenieo,  Iv.  334 ;  ▼.  480. 
Kenedetto,  sculptor  (di),  Battiata,  T.  300. 

painter,  iii.  284. 

Bonich,  Simone,  t.  403. 

Lerina,  bia  danghter,  t  403. 

Bentck,  or  Benieli,  iiL  024,  and  note. 
Benrenati,  Simone,  1.  320,  note. 
Bergamo  (da)  Fra  Damiano,  ▼.  130,  d  9eg, 

200. 
Berna,  Slenese  painter,  i.  230—840. 
B  -riiabei,  Tommaso,  ii.  300  and  note. 
Bt^rnaisano,  Mibmese  painter,  iii.  209  and 

note. 
Bertano,  Oio.  Battiata,  It.  03,  note,  020 

and  note,  021. 
Berto,  Linajolo,  it  90  and  note. 
Bertoldo,  sculptor,  1. 480  and  note ;  ▼.  232, 

etteq. 
Bortolotti,  Antonio,  ii.  404,  note. 
Betti,  J.  Biagio,  of  GarigUano,  orof  Cntigli- 

ano,  T.  178. 
Benci,  Domentoo,  t.  480. 
Benelc,  Jacopo.    See  Bink. 
Bezaleel,  andent  master  in  bronie,  1. 11. 
Biadi,  IiL  214  note,  and  notes  jNUfim. 
Biagio,  iL  230,  et  mo. 
Bianco,  Simony,  or  Beniek,  IL  343 ;  r.  403, 

note. 
Bicd  (di)  Lorenio,  1.  289— S99. 
■  Bioei  and  Neri,  bia  aona,  L  S97  and 

notes,  298,  et  $eq. 
Bigio,  Nanni  di  Baodo,  t.  100, 290,  306,  et 

feq ,  331,  et  »eq.,  344,  439,  et  »eq, 
•— —  Aunibale,  ▼.  100. 
BilU  idella)  Battiata,  iv.  300  and  note. 


Blnk,  Jaeopo,  IiL  024  and  nota. 
Bixierra,  Spuiiab  painter,  iv.  320;  t.  171* 
Boceaoemo,  Cremoneae  painter,  iii.  U4— 
100  and  notea. 

Cammillo,  Hi.  100  and  note. 

Booealino,  Oiovanni,  ilL  127. 
Boccardino,  ii.  200  and  note. 
Bolof^iini,  or  Bol^^iini,  L  144  and  notes. 
Bologna,  OiovannL  iv.  291 ;  v.  40a  491. 
Boltrafflo,  Oio.  Antonio,  11.  391  and  notfll. 
Boll,  Hans,  v.  402  and  note. 
Bonaintl,  Corsino,  i.  204. 
BonannOk  acnlptor,  1.  48.  49^  and  note. 
Bonasone,  Oiolio^  IIL  000  and  note,  618  and 

note. 
Bonaignori,  U.  344. 
Bonvidno,  IL  343,  and  note. 
Bordone,  Paria,  v.  403—407. 
BoTghini,  BaAMllo^  iU.  97,  note,  284,  Mte^ 

and  notes  jmumw. 
Boiigo  (dal)  Oio.  Paolo,  v.  031. 
Borro,  Battiata,  ilL  78 :  v.  143. 
Boa,  Oirolamo,  iiL  023  and  nota  ;  r.  40a 
Boaooli,  Oiovanni,  v.  381. 
Bottari,  L  42  and  notes;  i.  IL  ill.  iv.  t. 

notes  pattita. 
Botticelli,  SandiOb  U.  S30— 840,  321  ;  IiL 

480. 
BoiiatL  or  Bona  Bartolommeo,  v.  408. 
Bramante  LanarL  i.  03 ;  IL  420—440 ;  til 

18,  88;   iv.  0,  403,  408 ;  v.  254,  412,  ef 

ieq, 
Bramantlno  di  Milano,  iL  17;  iU.  1|,  and 

note;  iv.  038-041 ;  v.  411. 

(di)  Agoetini,  iL  10. 

Brambilla,  or  BnunUUari,  Fkaneeaeo^  iv. 

040  and  note. 
Bxanoaed,  Antonio,  i  406,  and  note. 
Brescia  (dell)  Bafhello,  v.  123,  and  note 

124. 
Bresdano,  Simone,  IiL  447,  note. 

Vinceniio,  iL  330. 

Breni^el,  Peter,  v.  400. 

Brini,  Praneesoo,  IL  198  and  not*. 

Brondno,  Agnolo,  ii.  480,  and  note ;  iiL 

023;  iv.  147,  207.  209,  304,  308,  373, 

note.  383;  v.  114,  348,  407—476. 
Bmea,  Jacopo  (Jacob  Von  Brsndc),   v. 

400. 
Bruggia  (da)  Giovanni,  IL  07»  and  note; 

V.  458. 
BmgnoU,  Lnlgi,  iv.  441. 

Bamadino,  bis  son,  iv.  441—442. 

BraneUesoo,  FiUppo,  L  300, 403,  413-46& 

IL  1,  9. 181 :  iU.  81 ;  iv.  438 :  v.a78. 
Bruno,  L  104, 100—100, 109. 
Bnizdles  (di)  Benudo,  v.  40a 
Bada  (dell  B«naido,  Ui.  830  ;  iv.  833  and 

note. 
— —  Oirolamo,  iv.  833  and  note. 
Boffalmaceo,  Baonomioo^  L  81, 101—178. 
Bnggiano,  L  400. 
BogUrdinL  Fra Glnllano, U. 471 ;  iv.290- 

304 ;  V.  181  and  note. 
Bo^tti,  Benedetto,  IL  80S;  347,  note. 
Santi,  L  347  and  note ;  iL  SOS;  iv: 

207;  V.  301. 
RuonarrotL     See  Mlcbad  Angdo. 
Buonconaiglio,  Oio.  ii.  330, 34^  d  aag: 
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Baonfiglio,  Ben«detto,  U.  288  and  note. 
But>no,  architect,  i.  46  and  notes,  47  and 

notes. 
BuontalMAtl,  Bernardo   Timante,  ▼.  365, 

481. 
Buvnvieino,  Aleaaandro^  called  II  Moretto, 

ii.  343  and  note. 
Buschetto,   Greek  arehiteet,  L    304  and 

note. 
Buato,  or  BnctI,  ilgostino,  U.  343 ;  iU.  138 

and  note. 
Bntteri,  OioYuni^T*  478, 478« 

0. 

Caoeianimlei,  Franeaao,  ill.  m. 
Cagliari,  or  Caliari.    See  Veronese,  Paul, 

iiL  410  and  note ;  !▼.  448  and  notew  ^22  : 

Y.  01,  486. 
Oalasnec,  Andrea,  t.  289, 488. 

Laisaro,  t.  209. 

Calandrlno,  L  154. 
Calarreae,  Ola,  r.  181. 

Maoeo,  lU.  358-304 ;  ▼.  30. 

Caleagni,  Tiberio,  t.  200,  313.  tt  teq„  328. 
Caloar  (di)  Oiow,  iU.  019;  y.  30.  408,  459. 
Calzolaio  (dell)  Sandrino^  Ml  284. 
Cambio  (di),  i.  04. 

Camieia,  Cbimentl.    See  ChiinenU. 
Cammei  (de),  Domenioo,  iii.  468. 
Cammilliani,  Franeeeoo,  ▼.  490. 

Camillo,  t.  133  and  note* 

Campagnola,  Olroloma,  iL  330. 
-^— —  Oiolio,  his  son,  IL  330. 

Oiasto,  ii.  330. 

Campi  (da),  Pra  Rlstoro,  1. 87. 

■  Fra  Giovanni,  L  87. 
Giulio,  iv.  027. 

-  Antonio,  Iv.  027. 

— -  Galeaixo,  It.  027  and  note. 

—  Vinceniio,  It-  027. 
Canneri,  Anselmo,  iii.  410  and  note. 
Capanna,  Paocio,  i.  116 — 118, 

■  Sienese,  painter,  ii.  194 and  note; 
iii.  173  and  note. 

Caparro,  Fabbro,  ill.  83—80. 

Capooacoia,  Mario,  t.  434. 

Caporali,  Benedetto,  called  also  Bitti,  11. 

328  and  note,  S55  and  note,  300. 

Giollo,  hts  son,  ii.  328. 

Caradosco,  A.  F.  U.  290,  43& 

Caraglio,  Jaoopo,  lit.  312,  010 :  It.  101. 

CaraTSggio  (da)  PoUdoro,  ill.  200— dtA. 

Carigliano.    See  BettL 

Camovale  (Fia)  Bart.,  11.  428  and  note. 

Caro,  Annibale,  v.  213,  437. 

Carota  Antonio,  oarrer,  iv«  107. 

Garoto,   Francesoo,  painter,  IL  344;   ill. 

40(X 

■  GioTannl,  painter.  111.  400 ;  y.  280. 
Carpi,  Girolamo,  iy.  001—013. 

(da),  Ugo,  Ui.  tmetseq.t  Iv.  138. 

Cano  (dell)«  Giovanni,  v.  194. 

Gsrtone,  Niooolo,  ealled  Nicoolo  Znooolo,  11. 

284. 
Carracci,  Bart.,  iy.  336,  e(  MS*    Bee  Pon- 

tonno. 
CSasoiitino.  Jaoopo  di,  i.  8ffl'-209 ;  y.  114, 


Castagno,  Andrea,  IL  92—100 ;  111.  230  and 

note. 
Castel,  Bolognese  (da).  Giovanni,  UL  469. 
Castelli,  Cristofano,  iv.  018. 
CastigUoni  (da),  Bart.  iv.  34. 
Catena,   Vineenzio   Venesiano,  il.    830— 

339. 
Cavaliere,  Tiberio,  iii.  23a 
Cavalieri  (del),  Glo.  Bat.,  ill.  292,  note,  010; 

v.  360. 
-  Tommaso,  y.  296* 

Cavallini  Pietro.  1. 176—181. 
Cavaxznola,  Paolo,  UL  432—435. 
Gaj,  Gnglidmo,  v.  461. 
Ceoca,  architect  and  IngM;nese,  IL  178-> 

186 
Ceceo'd'Aseoll,  L^210.  note;  ii.  248. 

(della),  Girolamo,  ii.  248. 

CeUinl,  Baecio,  IL  24& 

Cellini,  Benyenuto,  i.  370,  note;  IL  480, 

note;  ill.  483;  iy.  109^  note,  281;   v. 

348. 
Cttnnini  Cennlno,  i.  198  and  note,  234  an6 

note :  ii.  08. 
Cerainolo  (dell),  Antonio,  IIL  148 ;  v.  11. 
Ceri  (den  Andrea,  iv.  78,  and  notes,  80. 
Cervelliera  (dell)  Battista,  ii.  9;  iv.  10ft 
Cesare  da  Sesto,  ilL  209,  and  note. 
Cesatl,  Alessandro,  iii.  480  and  note,  481. 
Cesariano,  Cesare,  IL  428,  429,  and  note : 

y.  112. 
Chlmenti,  Gamleias,  ii.  89,  tt  tieq. 
Ciamfknine,  or  Ciampanio  Benedetto,  IL 

462. 
Clappino,  or  Ciaplno,  iy.  174;  y.  280. 
Cieilia,  ill.  106. 
Ciciliano,  Angelo,  iy.  044. 
Cioogna,  Girolamo,  ill.  409. 
Cioognara»  notes  pastim, 
Cicoo,  Niocolo,  11.  220. 
Cima,  Glo.  Battlsta,  11.  339  and  note. 

Carlo,  his  son,  ii.  339  and  noie. 

Cimabne,  L  36—44. 

Cini  Slmone,  L  260. 

Cinque  (dell)  BattisU,  Iv.  185 ;  v.  280. 

Cioll,  Simone,  iv.  182. 

—  Valerlo,  iv.  018  and  note ;  v.  308, 

369,498. 
Clone,  L  130,  et  9eq. 
Cireiniano,  Nlccolo,  v.  407. 
Cinfhgni  Bernardo,  ii.  8. 
Civitali,  Matteo,  1.  320  and  note. 

Vicenxio,  his  nephew,  i.  320,  note. 

Clandio,  da  Marsilia,  Ui.  66,  a  teq. 
Cleef  (de),  v.  4^9. 

Clemente,  Bartolommeo  of  Beggio,  U.  343. 
~—^  Don  Bartolommeo,  Abbot  of  San, 

IL  187-196. 
Clovio.  Don  GinUo,  Ui.  401 ;  iv.  107 ;  v.  443 

—408,  481. 
Cocco,  or  Cocca  Girolamo,  ilL  009 ;  v.  469. 
Coda,  Benedetto,  U.  172. 
— —  Bartolommeo,  his  son,  ii  178. 
Codlgnola  (da),  Girolamo,  Ui.  331,  ei  stg; 
— —  (da),  Francesco,  iU.  884. 
Coek,  Pietro,  v.  460. 
CoUe  (dal),  Bafhello,  UL  867;  ty.  S5>  f. 


471. 


Simona,  L  364. 
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CoUetti^o  ,'del),  OtteTiano,  t.  ffOO. 

Colonna,  Jaoopo,  t.  427. 

Como  rda),  Goido,  L  79. 

CondiTi,  Ascano,  t.  230,  note,  and  notea 

pcMim  (for  Life  of  Michael  Angelo). 
ConegUano,  BattisUda.  ii  330. 
Conte  (del),  Jaoopo,  UL  234;  T.  147,  455, 

et  eej* 
Conii,  Domenioo,  iii.  234. 
Cook,  Mattias,  t.  460. 
Cordegliaehi,  GioTannetto,  11. 330* 
Coriolano,  Criatofano,  ill.  525. 
Oornelifl,  GioTanni,  y.  460. 
Comiole  (delle),  GioTaxml,  iii. 251,  note,  480. 

Nanni.  ▼.  120. 

Correggio,  U.  362,  363,  note,  402—412  {  It. 

504. 
Cono  (dell),  Jaoo^  11. 105. 
Cort,  Comelio,  !▼.  536,  note. 
CoBimo,  Andrea  di,  ii.  177 ;  ir.  340,  418. 
(di)  Piero,  ii.  177  and  note,  412— 

*25.  ^      .. 

Coeini,  SilTlo,  iU.  10^-106;  It.  103,  544 

and  note. 
Costa,  Agoetino,  It.  139,  note. 
■  Lorenzo,  ii.  146—151 ;  It.  493. 

.  Ippolito,  iy.  521  and  note. 

Lorenso,  t.  194. 

CoxiB,  Miobael,  Ui.  520 ;  It.  66  and  note ; 

T.450L 
Cosurello,  Jaoopo,  IL  124. 
Credi  (dl),  Lorenso,  1.411;  U.  258-9;  UU 

144—149 ;  Y.  412. 
Cremona  (da).    See  Geremia. 
Crescione,  Glo.  ill.  354. 
Crista,  Pietro,  y.  458  and  note. 
Cronaea,  Simone,  iii.  71^93 ;  T.  241. 
Cucor,  Gngllelmo.    See.Calcar. 
Cungi,  Gio.  Battlsta,  or  Cagini,  QioYanni, 

iii.  517  and  note. 
I  Cungi,  or  Cugni,  Lionaido,  t.  194. 

I  D. 

Baddi,  Bernardo,  L  254. 

Dale  (di),  Gioyanni,  y.  464. 

Dalmasi,  Lippo,  i.  278  and  note. 

Danese  da  Carrara,  ilL  251  and  note,  451 ; 

Daniello'  Peliegrino  da  Ban,  liL  261—265. 

Dante,  Girolamo,  y.  408.        ^^  .„    .^ 

DantU  Vicenrio,  L  68  ,•  y.  358, 367, 492—494. 

— --  Pra  Ignailo,  y.  493-496. 

Dayanso,  Jacopo,  IL  330. 

Dayid,  PlBtojeae,  ii.  248. 

Delft  (di).  Simone,  y.  464. 

Dello,  i.  327,  332. 

Diamante  (Pra),  ii.  84,  et  aeq, 

Diana,  Benedetto,  ii.  330 

Dlnant,  Enrico  (Heinrich  of),  y.  450. 

Dirik,  Y.  458  and  note,  459. 

. -  d'Harlem,  y.  458  and  note,  459.  _ 

Domenioo  (dl),  Antonio,  ly.  207. 

del  Monte  Sansoyino,  iiL  130. 

Donatello,  nculptor.  L  333,  359,  469-493 ; 

iy.  208;  y.  282,  308,  362. 
Dpni,  Adone,  Y.  457.        .   ,.»        .       . 
Donnino  (di),  Agnolo,  iii.  136  and  note ; 

T.255. 


DonseUo  (del),  Pletxn,  11. 10-18. 

Ippolito,  his  toother,  iL  1(^13. 

and  notes. 
Dossi,  Dosso,  ill.  245—259;  It.  480,  54S. 

Battisto.  ill.  245— 259. 

Eyangelista,  iii.  257  and  note. 

Dnccio,  1.  241 -2U ;  Iy.  137  and  note. 
Duier,  Albert,  iii.  37,  487—490;  T.444. 

E. 

Edellnek,  engrayer,  ilL  47,  noto. 
Elia,  Prate,  I.  51—53. 
Emmelink,  Gio.   See  Hemling. 
Emskerken,  M.    Bee  Hemaker^ 
Ertoghen,  Bosch.  Y.  460. 

P. 

Pabbro  (del),  Pippo,  !▼•  17*5  ▼•  *1^  * 

Ma. 
Pabriano  (da).  Gentile,  iL  35  and  note. 

105—112. 
Paochino  (deU).  GitOiano,  ii.  223. 
Paensa  (da),  Ottayiano,  L  118. 

Marco,  y.  381  and  note,  486. 

Pace  da,  i,  118, 119  and  note. 

Paginoli,  Girolama,  ill.  367,  384  ;  y.  133. 
Palconetto,  Gio.  Maria,  iii.  437—444. 

Gio.  Antonio,  iii.  435. 

— —  Ottayiano  and  Prooolo,  sons  of  Oi«*. 

Maria,  Hi.  442. 

Alessandro,  third  eon  of  Gioyansi 

Maria,  iii.  442. 
Palconi,  Bernardo,  L  215. 
Palconieri.  Paolo,  i.  456  and  note. 
Panoelli,  or  Fancegli,  Gioyanni,  called  Gi«. 

di  Stooco,  iy.  287 ;  y.  500. 

Luca,  i.  455 ;  iL  47. 

Pane  (da),  Pompeo,  y.  180. 
Parinato,  Battista,  y.  486. 

—  Paolo,  lY.  451  and  note,  582. 
Pel,  Alessandro.    See  BarbierL 
Pelart,  Jaoopo,  y.  463  and  note. 
Peltrini,  Andrea,  iU.  344—352, 
Peltro  (da),  Morto,  lit  S44-.348. 
Perrarl,  Gaudeniio,  iii.  179, 180  and  note, 

iy.  546  and  note. 
Pemrese,  Breole,  ii.  152—156. 
Permoci,  Andrea,  iii.  99, 107;  y.  86. 
Pranoeaoo  del  Tadda,  It.  182. 229,  r 

86,  96, 327. 
Piacco,  or  Flaooo,  Orlando,  iiL  416.  d  mj. 
Piaminghi,  Lamberto.    Bee  Snstris. 
Piamingho,  MichelL    See  Coxia. 

Gioyanni.    See  SchoreeL 

Plesole,  Andrea  da,  iiL  99-107;  Y.86iDd 

note. 

Gioyanni,  iy  103. 

-r Mine,  IL  139—146. 

Simone,  y.  240,  et  Mf. 

Filarete,  Antonio,  ii.  1—8. 
Fineguevra,  Maso,  ii.  223 ;  iiL  485. 
Fiorentini,  Niccolo,  IL  7 
Fiorini,  Glo.  Battista,  y.  196. 
FWlziano,  ii.  305. 

Flores  (de),  Jaoobello,  11.  33C— 831 
Floriani,  Franceacu,  iiL  264,  k  «v 
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FiorianI,  Antonio,  his  brother,  ill.  285. 

Flurigorlo,  iii.  263  and  note. 

Floris,  Franz,  iii.  525  and  note ;  y.  464. 

Cornelius,  r.  464. 

Fuccora,  Giovanni,  ii.  7  and  note. 
Fontana,  Prospero,  iii.  334 ;  v.  186,  375. 

Lavinia,  his  daughter,  iii.  334  and 

note. 

Battista,  It,  447  and  note. 

Fonte,  Jacopo  della.    See  Querela. 
Foppa,    Ambroaio,    called   Caradossa,   11. 

295. 
Foppo,  Vinoenzio.    See  Zoppo. 
Forbicini,  Eliodoro,  It.  447  and  note. 
Fori!  (da).  Guglielmo,  1.  119. 
Furtini,  Davidde,  ir.  218  and  note. 
Fortori,  Alesaandro,  v.  485. 
Forzore  di  Spinello,  i.  269  d  teq. 
Foschi,  Salvadore,  v.  531. 
Fra  Filippo.    See  Lippl. 
Franceaea  (della),  Piero,  11. 13 — ^23. 
Franceeoo,  Fiorentlno,  i.  284. 

(di),  PeUegrlno,  iii.  322  ;  t.  72. 

Fianoia,  Francesco,  ii.  294—305  ;  iii.  491. 

Piero,  V.  360. 

FraneUbigio,  iL  471 ;  ill.  182,  211,  334— 

345;  V.  245. 
~— —  Angelo,  his  brother,  Iii.  343;  ly. 

251. 
Franco,  Battista^  iy.  400  and  note;  y.  33 — 

N),  184, 197. 
Fnuiouool,  Innooenzio,  ill.  327,332—334. 
Prate  (Anonimo),  de'  Servl,  IL  193. 

(del),  Cecchino.  IL  462. 

Frynch-Lie,  iii.  521. 
Fnmaccini,  Onuio,  y.  3791 

O. 

Oaddl,  Oaddo,  1.  82—88  and  notes. 

Taddeo,  hia  son,  L  85, 191—203 ;  y. 


362. 
236. 


Agnolo,  aon  of  Taddeo,  L  203,  228— 

Oloyanni,  L  203,  229 ;  Y.  413. 
Oaato,  Laigl,  y.  330. 
Oalante,  i.  278. 
Galasso,  ii.  126, 127. 
Galeazzo,  Alessi,  architect,  iy.  513 ;  T.  440 

—443. 
Galeotto,  Pietro,  Ui.  484 ;  y.  434. 
Galieuo,  embroiderer,  ii.  479. 
Galle,  Filippo,  y.  464. 
Oambara,  Lattanzio,  iy.  523  and  note,  534, 

et  $eq. 
Gamberelli,  Antonio.    See  Rossellino. 
—  Bernardo,  his  brother.    See  Rossel- 


lino. 


U. 


Oarbo  (dell),  BafliMllo,  or  Bafiaellino, 

473-480. 
Oarofalo,  Benyennto,  iy.  493—548. 
Gatti,  Bernardino.    See  Sojaro. 
Oaje,  notes  jxutinu 
Oonga,  Girolamo,  iiL  257 :  W.  398—418 ;  y. 

45.  95,  500. 

Bartolommeo,  iy.  398—418 ;  y.  42. 

Oeremia,  scnlptor,  i.  467. 
6eri,ii.249. 


Gerino  da  Pistoja,  ii.  29S  and  note. 
Gherardi,  Consiglio,  i.  254. 

Cristofano,     called     Doceno,    iy. 

304—336 ;  y.  545. 

Gherardu,  miniaturist,  ii.  196—^200 ;  y.  407. 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  1.  361—387. 

Bartolaccio,  i.  362,  386. 

Clone,  L  361—387. 

Bonaccorso,  1.  383,  et  Mg. 

Victorio,  1.  334—387. 

Ghirland^o  (dell),  Dominico,  ii.  200—220 ; 

y.  233. 
Tonunaso,  father  of  Dome&ico,  ii. 

201. 
Dayid,  iL  210,  217,  220  and  note ; 

y.  1,4. 

Benedetto,  ii.  220 ;  y.  1—4. 

Ridolfo,  son  of  Domenico,   11.  220 ; 

iii.  350 ;  ir.  206  ;  v.  1—16, 245.  480. 

Michele,  di   Uldolfa,  iv.  206;    v. 


Bertano 


and 


114,  360, 480. 
Ghisi,  Gioyanni  Battista,    called 
(Drhlcb  see),  iy.  520  and  note. 

Giorgio,  ill.  500,  515. 

Diana,  his  daughter,  iy.  523 

note. 
Giancristoforo,  ii.  89. 
Oian,  Niccola,  ii.  328. 

Vinoenzio,ili.  107— 109. 

Giocondo  (Fra),  architect,  iii.  385-305. 
Giolfino,  del,  Sodona,  Niocolo,  iy.  451  and 

note. 
Giomo  del  Sodona,  iy.  470  and  note. 
Giorgione,  of  Castel  Franco,  ii.   394— 4C2 ; 

iii.  346  ;  ir.  59  ;  y.  58.  note,  383. 
Giorgio,  Francesco,  ii.  122—125. 

Ensebio  di  San,  ii.  328. 

Giottino,  Tommaso,  i.  218—225.    See  Ste- 

fano. 
Giotto,  di   Bondone.  L  93—122 ;    iy.  116, 

124  ;  V.  227,  407. 
Gioyanni  (Fra),  ii.  24—40. 
Jacopo,  iii.  146. 

Maria,  iy.  147. 

■  Battista,  of  Mantua,  iy.  57. 

da  Brnggia  (John  Van  Eyck).    Setf 

Bmggia. 

da  Mtlano.    See  Milano,  i.  202. 

■■I  Francese,  iii.  75. 

'—  Francese,  wood-worker,  y.  318. 
de*  Santi  of  Urbino,  father  of  Ra- 


phael, ii.  325. 
Giuliano,  iy.  145. 
Giulio  Romano.    See  Bonumo. 
Giunta,  of  Pisa,  L  38,  note. 

Loochi  Domenico,  iy.  165—172. 

Giusto.     See  Menabuoi. 

Goro  (di).  Gioyanni,  iv.  99. 

Gozzoli,  Benozzo,  ii.  115—121. 

Gra  (da),  Marco,  iy.  544  and  note. 

Graflione,  ii.  68  and  note,  69. 

Granacci,  Francesco,  iiL  350,  452, 457 ;  T* 

233, 245,  255. 
Grand!',  Eroole,  iL  151, 
Grimer,  or  Grimmer  Jaoopo,  T.  462. 
Grosso  Nanni,  iL  257. 
Guanto  (da),  Giusta,  Joatni  of  Ghenty  as4 

Martina,  t.  458. 
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Onardia  (della),  Nlcoolo,  ii.  89. 
Gnitriente,  da  Padoya.    See  Gnerriero. 
Gnerriero,  ditto,  iL  335  and  note. 
Gaerrini,  Bocoo,  y.  443. 
Onglielmo,  arehlteet,  i.  47. 
OniMni,  Fenn(^  iy.  07,  ff21  and  note. 

H. 

Bemling,  Ham,  iL  ffO,  note. 
Hemeen,  Gioyanni,  y.  463. 

Caterina,  bis  daagbter,  y.  463. 

HeniBkerck,  Martin,  y.  34. 
Horebout,  y.  462. 
Hngford,  Ignaiio,  y.  412,  note. 
Huembont,  Luoa  di  Guanta,  y.  402. 
— — —  Susanna,  y.  463. 

I. 

Imola,  Innoeeniio  da»  iii.  327.    See  Fran- 

encci. 
Indaco  (dell),  Jaoopo,  iL  344—347 ;  y.  255. 
■"  Franceaoo,  brother   of  Jacopo«  iL 

346. 
India,  Bernardino,  iy.  446  and  note. 
Ingegno,  Andrea  Lnigi,  iL  387  and  note. 
Ingoui,  Gio.  Battista,  iy.  516, 517  and  note, 
lode,  Pietro,  iy.  139. 

J. 

Jaeobello.    See  Flore  (di). 
Jacopo  della  Qneroia.    See  Qneroia. 
Jacone,  iii.  234 ;  iy.  487—491. 
Jacopo,  Ciciliano,  y.  328. 

(Don)  i.  282. 

■  (di)  Pier  Franoefloo.    See  Sandio. 

' da  Torrita,  i.  80. 

Jaoopone,  da  Faenxa,  y.  379. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  Sacred  and  Ltffendary  Art, 

notes  pastim. 
Jason,  Gios,  y.  464. 

L. 

Labaeoo,  or  L'Abbaco  Antonio,  areh.  iii. 

516;  y.128. 
Lamberto  (di),  Federigo,  y.481. 
Lampsonio,  Domenioo,  y.  464—466. 
Lancia,  Baldassare.   See  Urbino,  iy.  409. 

Domenico,  iii.  127  and  note. 

Luca  of  Naples,  y.  427. 

Pompilo,  y.  500. 

Lancillotto,  y.  460. 

Lanferri,  iii.  515  and  note,  516. 

Lanirani,  Jacopo,  L  131. 

Lanzl,  the  Abate,  author  of  the  Storia  Pit- 

tutxt,  notes  poMim. 
Lanzilago,  or  Lancislac,  ii.  280. 
Lapo,  architect,  L  45 — 60. 
Lappoli,  Gio.  Antonio,  liL  315 ;  iy.  146— 

158,  351,  €t  seq. 

Matteo.  Iv.  146. 

Lastricati,  Zanobi,  y.  355,  361,  500. 
Lattaiizio,  iy.  318  and  note. 
Laurati,  Pietro,  1.  119, 140—144,  248. 

r Tommaeo,  iv.  75. 

L^ceio  (da),  Bernardino,  y.  483. 


Lendinara  lis,),  Lorenzo,  ii.  27S  and  iota. 
Leno,  Giuliano,  iy.  10,  31. 
Le  Vieil,  iii.  note,  and  notes  pasrim, 
Liberale,  Ui.  385—400. 

Gensio,  iii.  265  and  note. 

Liboxi  (dai),  Francesco,  the  elder,  UL  414, 

etieq. 
Franeesoo,  the  joonger,  UL  448,  it 


MQ. 


Girolamo,  ilL  445,  et  teq. 


Liclnio,  Gio.  Antonio,  (eallea  Pordeoone), 

iU.  260.  275 ;  iy.  107,  525 ;  y.  383. 
Ligorio,  Pizzo,  y.  194,  314,  332. 
Lino,  sculptor,  L  76. 

Girolamo,  lit  367. 

Lionardo,  di  Ser  Gioyanni,  L 131. 

Lioni  (da),  Gioyanni,  iy.  35. 

Lioni  Lione,  iii.  483 ;  iy.  5i5  and  note ;  y. 

429—433. 
^—^ —  Pompeo,  bis  son,  y.  433. 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  L  405 ;  it  73—87 ;  T. 

349  and  note,  362. 
FiUppo,  called  FiUppino,  L  86,  410; 

il.  274—284. 

Bnberto,  son  of  ditto,  y.  70— 72< 


I 


Lippo.  Florentine  painter,  L  224  and  noti^ 

275^278. 
Lodoyioo,  sculptor,  y.  457* 
Lomazzo,  notes  2>aM»m. 
Lombard,  Lamberto,  y.  464,  tt  »eq. 
Lombardi  Alfonso,  UL  245—252 ;  iy.  266^ 

notOb 
Lombardino,  Tofano,  {y.  528.  544  and  note. 
Lombardo,  or  Lombardi  Gkolamo,  UL  128 

and  note ;  iy.  514. 

Lamberto,  y.  464,  et  aeq, 

Tullio,  ii.  343  and  note. 

Longhena,  iii.  60,  note,  and  notes  jxmsmi. 

LonghL  Luca,  y.  379. 

LorentiDo  d* Angel,  iL  21  and  note,  22  and 

note,  23. 
Lorenzetti,  Ambrogio,  L  173—176. 
Lorenzetto,  ii.  257  and  note ;  iiL  149—154 ; 

y.  245. 
Lorenzi,  Gio.  Battista,  y.  369. 

Antonio  di  Gino,  y.  360 ;  y.  497. 

Stoldo  di  Gino ;  y.  497,  et  teg. 

Lorenzo  (Don)  Camaldolense,  L  279— 288L 

(di)  Agnolo,  L  225. 

Loro.  Carlo  da.    See  PortellL 

Lotto  Lorenzo,  iiL  379—382. 

Luano  (da)  Lodovica,  y.  458. 

Lucas  of  Levden,  y.  459. 

Lueiani,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  U.  363; 

iy.  22,  58—75.      See  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
ombo. 
Lugano  (di)  Dominioo,  L  467. 
Lnino,  or   Luini    Bernardo,  iy.    547  and 

notes. 
Luna  (della)  Francesco,  L  490  and  not* 
Lungo,  Pietro,  v.  462. 
Lnzio,  Romano,  iy.  106. 

M. 

Mabuse  (di)  Gioyanni,  y.  490. 
Machietti,  Girolamo,  y.  356.  481  and  note. 
Machiayelti,  Zanobi,  iL  121  and  note. 
Maffei,  iii.  472,  note,  and  notes 
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ITajano  (da)  Benedetto*,  ii.  11.  240— 248i 

■  (da)  OUiUano,  il.  8—13  i  It.  11. 
Mainardi.  Bastiano,  ii.  220. 

Maini.  Micbele,  iii.  100. 

Malrasia,  iii.  3S5.  note,  and  notes  jXMiim. 

]klanimaclcen»  Matteo,  v.  464. 

ftfa«ietti,  Antonio,  i.  467. 

Mangone.  iii.  103. 

Manni.  ii.  328  and  note. 

Manno.  t.  124. 157,  ffOS. 

Mannieti.  OioTanni.  ii.  240.  330 ;  iii.  376 

and  note. 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  ii.  262—273 ;  iU.  486. 
Mantorano.  Diana.  See  OhisL 
Mantonmo.  Camillo.  ir.  402 ;  t.  133. 

Oio.  Battista,  iv.  523. 

^—  Binaldo.  iv.  522. 

OiOTgio,  iii.  515. 

Manmoli.  Tommaso.  y.  460. 
Marcantonio.  iii.  29.  485-^26 ;  It.  523. 
Marehesi.  Antonio,  ir.  5. 
Marchino.  painter.  iL  105. 
Marehionne,  architect  and  aeolptor.  i.  49, 

50  and  note. 
Maroilla  (da)  Onglielmo,  ii.  5S,  notes ;  iii. 

65-78:  T.502. 
Marco,  Tommaso.  i.  215. 
Maretilini.  Franeeao,  of  Forli.  iii.  419  and 

note. 
Marcone  (di).  Piero.  y.  135. 
Margaritone,  i  88—93. 
Marignolli,  Lorenzo,  iv.  224. 
Mariotto.  11.  9.  note,  and  notes  patiim, 
Marino  (San),  Oio.  Bat.    See  BeLiucci. 
Florentine  goldsmitli,  iiL  471  and 

note. 
Mariotto  (di),  Domenieo,  ii.  9.   • 
-^-^  (di),  Franceeco.  iii.  350  d  teg.   See 

Mettidoro. 
Marmita,  iii.  479. 

Lodovieo,  hie  eon.  Hi.  479. 

Martini.  Franceeco  di  Oioigio,  i.  241 ;  iL 

12^-125. 

■  Giovanni,  iii  160  and  note. 
Martino,  Tedeaco.    Bee  Schonganer. 
^—  (di)  Pietro.  Milanese  senlpt.   See 

Franeesca. 
Manone,  Olrolamo,  ii.  335. 
Masacelo  da  S.  Olovannl,  L  401—413;  U. 

275 ;  It.  93  i  v.  234 ;  362. 
Masini.  ill.  484,  note,  and  notes  jKU«tm. 
Mamlino,  11.  275. 
Maturlno.   Florentine  painter,  iii.  290— 

300 ;  ▼.  245, 
Maisleri,  Antonio  di  Donnino.  iii.  343. 
Mazzingo,  ii.  ^23. 
Mazzola.  SeeMazznoli. 
Mazzolo,  Fillppo.   See  Mazznoll. 

■  Micbele.  ill.  357,  note. 

-  Pier  Ilarlo,  ill.  357,  note. 
Mazsolino.  Lodovieo,  11. 151  and  not«. 
Mazzoni,  Oiullo,  v.  178. 

— —  Onldo.  11.  13  and  note. 

Maiinoli.  Francesco,  called  II  Pannlglanino, 

iL  362 ;  ill.  356—374 ;  iv.  151,  511. 
Oirolamo.    iii.  372  —  374;  iv.  519, 

523. 
ICeeherlno    Se«  BeeeaftimU 


I 


MeUghini,or  Meligfai ;  Ir.  22.  c<  Mg. ;  t.  205. 
Af  clone  (da),  Altobello,  iv.  495.525. 
Melzo,  or  Melzi.  Francesco,  ii.  381  and 

note. 
Menunl,  Slmone.  i.  119. 181—191. 
Llppo,  his  brother,  i.  188  and  note, 

190  and  note. 
Menabaol.  Glusto,  ii.  9,  336  and  note. 
Mengs,  Raffaello,  notes  jxiMtm. 
Minighella,  v.  344,  et  aeq. 
Merliano.  Giovanni,  ill.  254—256. 
Merrifield.  Ancient  Treatises  on  Paintin|^ 

i.  192.  note,  and  notes  passim. 
Messina  (da),.  AntonelIo>  ii.  55—63. 
MetsjB.  Qolntin.  calied  II  Fizzaro,  v.  459. 
Mettidoro.  Mariotto.  iJi.  3S0,etaeq.     See 

Mariotto. 

Ballaello  di  Biagio.  iii.  35. 

Maszanotte.  ii.  318,  note,  and  notes  passim. 
Michelagnolo,  Sienese  scalp,  iii.  252.  et  etq, 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  Hi.  6,  23,  53, 

139.  a  sea. .  184, 305. 345. 362.  and  passim  ,- 

iv.    22,  62.    125.    211.    225,    247,    i05. 

461.    472.  et  seq.,  497,  536,  note ;  v.  42. 

84  and  note.  87,  118,  167,  et  sea.,  227— 

370. 394, 435-437,  440, 477,  502, 504,  and 

passim. 
Miobelino.  i.  224  and  note ;  iii.  469. 

(dl)  Domenieo,  11.35. 

Michelozzi,  Michelozzo,  1.  494 — 511. 
Milano  (da)  Micbele.  i.  234. 
--         Glammaria.  v.  163. 

Giovanni,  1. 198,  202. 

Mllizla,  ill.  89,  note,  and  notes  passim, 

Minescheren,  Giovanni,  v.  464. 

Minga  (dell),  Andrea,  v.  480. 

Mini.  Antonio,  v.  84  and  note,  276  and 

note.  279,  340. 
Minlati,  Bartolommeo,  iii.  321. 
Minlo,  Tiziauo,  iv.  442  and  note. 
Mlno.  11.  87  and  note.    See  also  Reame. 
Mlnore,  ii.  9. 
Minzocchi,  Francesco,  iv.  402  and  note. 

406  and  note. 

Pietro,  Paolo,  iv.  408. 

Mlrone,  Greek  sculptor,  i.  303,  et  seq. 

Miruola,  v.  381. 

Miseeroni.  Gaspero  and  Oirolamo.  ii.  343 : 

IiL  483. 
Moccio,  sculptor,  i.  322. 
Mondella,  Gaieazzo,  ill.  436  and  note,  473 
Monslgnori,  Francesoo ;  Hi.  418—432. 

Fra  Oirolamo  Domenlcano.  iv.  524. 

Montagna,  Bartolommeo,  11.  330. 

Jacopo,  il.  171  and  note. 

Montecarlo,  Bastlano  da.  ii.  480. 
Montecavallo.  Antonio,  arch.,  ii.  431.  et 

seq. 
Montelupo,  Baccio  da,  ill.  136 — ^143. 
Raffaello,    ill.  13^-143 ;  iv.    265. 

397,  and  note  ;  v.  105,  280. 
Montepulciano,  Marco  da.  1.  296.  and  note. 

Pasqnlno,  ii.  7,  8,  notes. 

Monterehi.  v.  446. 

Monte.  Sansavlno  (dal),  Domenieo,  iiL  130. 

Montevarcbl,  11. 325. 

Montorsoli.  Fra  Gio.  t.  35,  86— llfi,  280k 

362.  473,  500.  ^ 


^•«  I 
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Montonoli,  Martino,  ▼.  105. 

Angelo,  v.  105. 

Monverde,  Luoa,  lii.  263. 
Mureni,  notes  poMim, 
Moro,  Antonio,  r.  4«1. 

II.    See  Turbido. 

(dell)  Battiata,  lii.  415,  rfwj. 

-  Marco,  his  6on,  ilt  416. 

Morooenl,  Giacomo,  li.  335  and  note. 

Moroni,  Domenioo,  lii.  426,  et  tea. 

_.Z_-  Francesco.  iU.  427-432,  434,  note. 

Morzone,  Glromin.    See  Moroceni. 

MoKca,  Slmone,  iY.  182,  384r-398. 

Francesco,  called  Moscbino,  Iv.  383, 

397;  y.  499.  ^      ,      ^      „ 

Mosciano,  or  Moretto,  lii.  517  and  note ;  v. 

190. 
Mostaert,  Francesco,  v.  460. 

Gilis,  brother  of  Franx,  v.  462. 

Munari,  Pellegrino,  iii.  177—180. 
Marano  (da),  Natalino,  v.  54,  note. 
Muxiano,  Glrolamo,  Iv.  535  and  note. 


Orleans  (dM,  Fianceeo,  UL  SM. 
OrsinOk  worker  in  wax,  iLViQateq* 


P. 


iL 


N. 


Naldinl,  Battiata,  It.  383  and  note  j  t.  201, 

479 

Ll  Lorenio,  iii.  321 ;  v.  72, 85  and  note. 

Nanni,  d' Antonio  di  Banco,  i.  332-335. 

Nannoccio,  iii.  234. 

Nassaro  (dell)  Matteo,  iiL  467. 

Natalino.    See  Marano. 

NavaiTO,  Pietro,  iv.  5. 

Kebbia,  Cesare,  v.  467. 

Nearolo,  Filippo,  iii.  482. 

N^ll,  suor  Plautilla,  iii.  241—243. 

Nero  (dell).  Durante,  y.  194. 

Niccolo  d'Aieizo,  i.  321—327. 

of  Pisa,  i.  60—77. 

d' Antonio,  i.  321  and  note.      See 


also  Niccolo  dell  Area. 
Maestro,  iv.  51,  102. 


See  Vene- 


ziano. 
Nino,  son  of  Andrea  Fisana,  i.  150. 
Nola,  Giovanni  da,  lii.  254—256. 
Nunziaia  (dell)  Toto,  iv.  78  i  v.  5—12,  aad 

note. 
Nola.    See  Merliauo. 


0. 

Oderigi,  d'Agobblo.    See  Agobbio. 

O^  ^bastiiio  (d'),  of  Utrecht,  v.  463  and 

note.  ,      . 

Olanda  (d*)  Laca,  y.  459  and  note. 
Ort  (Van),  or  Van-Hort,  Lamberto,  y.  463. 

L  Art-Van  Ort,  or  Van  Hort,  v.  463. 

Opera  (daU),  Giovanni,  Bandini,  v.  356  and 

Oreagna,  Andrea  dl  Clone,  i.  204—218. 
--TZ.  Bernardo,  brother  of  Andrea,  i.  204 

notes,  205,  e«  «e2. 
—^— Jacopo,  ditto,  L  210. 
. Mariotto,  nephew  of  ditto,  1.  216 

and  note. 


Padova  (da),  Vellano^  L  491  and  note ; 

<»— 73.  ^         ^^ 

Pagni.  Benedetto,  iv.  35 ;  y.  473. 
Pagolo,  of  Verona,  embroiderer,  iL  47». 
Palidamo,  Guglielmo,  or  Wilhelm,  y.  464. 

Enrico,  or  Heinrlch,  y.  46. 

Palladlo,  Andrea,  architect,  y.  201,  48«. 
Palma,  Jacopo,  iL  402,  note  ;  iiL  374r— 3«9i 

y.  383.  ^      ^      , 

Palmegiani,  Marco,  iv.  408  and  note. 
Panetti,  Domenico,  Iv.  495  and  note. 
Panlcale   (da)  Masolino,  1.  274^  387—390; 

iv.  94. 
Paolo,  Veronese.    See  CagUarL 
Papacello,  Maso,  IL  355;  iv.  34,  ettej. 
Paperello,  Tommaso,  Iv.  34,  tt  aeq. 
Parigi  (da)  Slmone,  ilL  321. 

Clandio,  sculptor,  iiL  321. 

Paris,  Domenico,  IL  328  and  note;  iiL  318 

and  note. 
. Orazio,  brother  of  DomenioQ,ii.  328; 

iu.  312,  note.  .  .««       ' 

Partigiani,  Pagno  dl  Lapo,  L  508. 
Passavant,  lii.  60,  note,  and  notes  ixustRt. 
Passerotti.  Bartolommeo,  y.  382. 
Pastorino,  of  Siena,  Ui.  78,  484. 
Patenier  Giovacchino,  y.  460. 
Pecori,  Domenico,  il.  193,  ^  Mff*  •  i^- 

161.  ,      , 

Pedonl,  Giovanni,  iv.  533,  and  note. 
Pellegrino  of  Modena,  iiL  177—180. 

Munari.  .  ,     .-,, 

Pellegrini  PeUcgrlno,  of  Bologna,  iy.  511 ; 

y  171. 
Peloro.  Glo.  Battlsta,  UL  171,  dim. 
Penni,  Gio.  Francesco,  Hi.  173—170 ;  iy.  26, 

82,  99,  111. 

Luca,  UL  518,  ef  M?. 


126, 


Set 


Pens  or  Penci,  UL  501—624. 
PericoU  (di)  Riccio,  iv.  172. 
Perugia  (da)  Mariano,  UL  381. 

. (da),  Piero,  i.  234,  and  note. 

Perugino,  Pietro  Vannucci,  U.  23  and  note, 

258,  306—329 ;  iv.  125,  458.  ,,,     ^^        . 

Domenico,  engraver,  iU.  516,  an<l 

Peruizl,  Baldassare,  U.  500;  Ui.  157— 173 1 
Iv.  64;  y.  295,  418,  505. 

Sallustio,  his  son,  v.  173,  311. 

Pescia  (da),  Mariano,  v.  11,  eC  9tq. 

PeseUo  IL  66. 112-115. 

Francesco,  caUed  Pesellino,  U,  lU 

—115. 
Piacenia,  il.  288,  note,  and  notes  pa«»m. 
Pianette,  Orazio,  v.  174. 
Piave  (delU),  Papino,  Iy.  162.       ,„      , 
Piccardo,  Lorenio,  or  Lawrence  of  Ficardy, 

Picconi,  Battista,  Gobbo,  brother  of  An- 

tonio  Sangallo,  iv.  23,  and  note. 
Plcbi,  Glo-  MMTia,  iy.  351. 
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PieTfranoesoo  di  Jaeopo  di  Sandro.     See 

Sandro. 
Fieri,  Stefano,  v.  366. 
Pieix)  (di),  Alvaro,  i.  288  and  note. 
Pietraaanta  (da),  Stagio  Stagi,  iy.  108. 
Piloto,  Florentine  goldsmith,  iy.  92 ;  y.  270, 

et  seq. 
Pintelli,  Baooio,  II.  91,  d  Mq. 
Finturicchio,  Bernardino,  ii.  285—294 ;  y. 

412. 
Pippi.    See  Romano  Oiulio. 
Pisa  (da),  Giovanni,  i.  60—77. 
PisaneUo,  Vittore,  ii.  105—112. 
Pisano,  Niccola,  i.  60—77. 
Giovanni,  son  of  Niccola,  i.  60 — 77 ; 

V.  236. 

Andrea.  L  144—154;  iv.  208. 

Tommaso,  i.  153  and  note. 


Fistoja,  Leonardo,  iiL  177  and  note. 
Pistolese,  David.    See  David. 
<-^^—  Fra  Paolo,  ii.  462  and  note. 

Pietro  Urbano,  v.  272  and  note,  311. 

Pizzolo,  Niccolo,  ii.  264  and  note. 

Poggini,  Zanobi,  iii.  285. 

Foggino,  or  Poggini  Domenico,  iii.  484 ;  y. 

361,  499,  a  seq. 

Gio.  Paolo,  y.  433. 

Polignotus,  L  304. 

Polidoro,  iii.  29(^—300 ;  iv.  64 ;  y.  504. 
Polli^olo  (dell)  Antonio,  ii.  220—230;  iv.  139. 
Pietro,  his  brother,  ii.  221—229 ;  iv. 

139. 
Pollastra,  Giovanni,  iy.  154—166 ;  y.  511 

and  note. 
Polo  (di),  Domenico,  iii.  251,  480;  y.  511 

and  note. 

(di)  Agnolo,  ii.  258. 

Ponte  (da),  Giovanni,  i.  226—228. 
Pontormo  (da),  Jaeopo  Carrucci,  iii.  213, 341, 

350;  iv.  147,  336—384;  y.  115,  245,  337, 

362,  467,  471,  500. 

Ponzio,  sculptor,  v.  374  and  note. 

Poppi  (da),  Francesco,  v.  479. 

For  (de),  Daniello,  v.  182  and  note. 

Ponrbas,  Pietro,  v.  462. 

Porro,  Mafio,  iii.  78. 

l'orta(della),  Fra  Bartolommeo,ii.  44^-463. 

(della),  Giacomo,  v.  434,  et  seq. 

(della),  Fra  Guglielmo,  iv.  113  and 

note ;  v.  31  and  note ;  435  and  note. 

Orazio,  v.  486. 

Tommaso,  v.  489  and  note. 


Fortelli,  Carlo  da  Loro,  y.  16, 132,  480. 

Porto,  Giueeppe,  v.  196. 

Prato  (dal),  F/ancesco,  v.  158—160. 

Girolamo,  v.  158. 

Primaticcio,  Fmncesco,  iii.  320,  note,  323 ; 

iv.  516  and  note ;  v.  150,  205,  370—382. 
Protogenes  di  Bodi,  i.  304. 
Pacoi,  Domenico,  i.  254 
Puccini,  Bernardo,  iv.  417. 
FuUgo,  Domenico,  iii  93—99;  y.  72. 
Pnngileoni,  iii.  13,  note,  and  notes  pcuHm. 
Pnpini,  Biaglo,  iii.  306  and  note. 

Q. 

Qoatramere  de  Quin<7,  ill.  20,  note,  and 
notes  iMwnm. 

VOL.    V. 


Querela  (della),  Jaeopo,  i.  313 — 321. 
Quistelli,  Lucrezia,  iii.  243. 


B. 

Baffaello,  Sanzio  d'  Urbino,  il  325, 451,  ffOO 
and  note;  iU.  1—65,  107,  174,  325,  382, 
497;  iv.  25,  27,  116,  125,  304,  338,  399, 
522,  534;  v.  18,  32,  43, 181, 204,  245,  268, 
295,  411,  505,  aad  passim. 

Ramenghi,  Bart.  iii.  324—328. 

Gio.  Battlsta,  iii.  321. 

Bavenna  (da),  Marco,  iv.  243. 

Rondinello.  See  Rondinello. 

Razzi,  Gio.  Antonio,  called  II  Sodona,  iv. 
123,  et  seq.  143,  452—470 ;  v.  162. 

B«ame  (del),  or  Del  Begno,  ii.  87  and  note, 
142. 

Beggio  (da),  Sebastiano,  iv.  52. 

Ricchino  Francesco,  iv.  536  and  note. 

Ricciarelli,  Daniello,  iy.  115,  note ;  y.  162 — 
179,  330,  337. 

Leonardo,   hlB  nephew,  y.  174,  et 

seq 

Riccio,  Andrea,  ii.  63,  note. 

Domenico,  called  Brucia-Soni,  iii. 

476 ;  iv.  445,  et  seq.  521  and  note. 
Felice,  his  son,  iv.  446. 


Bidolfl,  Bartolommeo,  iii.  443,  et  seq. 

ii.  168,  note,  and  notes  pasHm. 

Ristoro  (Fra)  da  CampL    See  Campi. 
Rizzo,  Antonio,  ii.  38,  46  and  note. 
Robbia  (della),  Laca,  L  335—348. 

Luca,  i.  346  et  seq. .-  iii.  187. 

Agostino,  i.  344  and  note. 

Luca,  a  man  of  letters,  and  son  of 

the  above  Agostino,  i.  344 
-  Ottaviano,  1.  344  and  note. 

Marco,  i.  346. 

Giovanni,  i.  346. 

Girolamo,  i.  346,  et  seq. 

Simone  de  Marco,  i.  346. 

Andrea,  1.  344,  347 ;  iii.  187. 


Robetta,  y.  72. 

Robin,  Giorgio,  y.  464. 

Robusti,  Jaeopo,  v.  50 — 57. 

Roccbeti,  Marc  Antonio,  iv.  67. 

Romanino,  Girolamo,  iv.  !)Z3  and  note. 

Romano  Domenico,  v.  162. 

Glulio,  ii.  363 ;   iii.  60,  502  et  seq. 

511 ;  iv.  25-58,  111,  118,  503,  521,  note ; 

v.  371,  391,  473. 

Paolo,  ii.  87—89. 

Luzio,  iv.  120. 


Rondinello,  Niccolo,  da  Ravenna,  IL  171 ; 

iii.  382—385 ;  iv.  407  and  note. 
Rosa,  Cristofano,  iv.  536,  note ;  y.  53  and 

note. 
Stefano,  iv.  536,  note ;  y.  53  and 

note. 
Rosselli,  Cosimo,  il.  173—178. 

Giovan- Paolo,  v.  171. 

Rossellino,  U.  128—135, 

Bernardo,  ii.  130—134. 

Rossetti,  Gio.  Paolo,  v.  178. 

Rossi  (de'),  Properzia,  Iii.  236—244. 

Vincenzio,  v.  114,  489. 

Antonio,  iii.  481.  et  «««7« 

P   P 
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Bono,  n,  ii.  363;  lii.  304.-324 ;  !▼.  ISO,  153, 
230;  T.  245,  337,  3n,  372,  502. 

de'  Qiagni.  iii.  484. 

Gionuini  Battista,  i.  77 ;  iv.  51. 

LadoTioo,  moBsic  master,  t.  407. 

Royeuano  (da),  Benedetto,  iii.  130—136. 

Oiovanni,  ii.  105. 

RoTiale,  t.  158. 

Roszo  (dell),  Antonio,  iii.  171. 

Baggeri  (Boger  of  Brages),  iL  59  and  note. 

Bnggiero,  v.  373. 

BuBpoli,  Ilurion,  y.  400. 

Hustici,  Oio.  Fnuaceseo,  t.  81—85. 

GabrieUo,  iL  462. 


Sabbatini,  Lorenso,  t.  376,  486. 

Salai,  or  Salaino,  or  Salario,  Andrea,  ii.  382 

and  note. 
Salincomo  (da),  Mirabello,  y.  356, 481. 
Sale  (da),  Pietro,  y.  427. 
8alyi(di),  Antonio,  ii  223. 
Salyiati,  Francesco,  iii.  234;  iy.  378  and  note; 

y.  35, 119—262, 199,  362. 
Giuseppe  Salyiati,  y.  160—162,  486, 

502,505. 
Sammacchini,  Orazio,  y.  104—169. 
Sandro  (di),  Jacopo,  y.  2'i5. 
— — —  Pierfrancesco  di  Jacopo,  iy.  207 ;  ▼. 

480. 
Saneae,  Michelangelo.    See  Sieneae. 

Olulano,  iii.  172. 

Sangallo  (da),  Oiuliano  Giamberti,  architect, 

U.  489—508 ;  iy.  1—24 ;  y.  241,  268. 
Antonio  Giamperti,    ii.  495—508; 

iy.  482 :  y.  168,  241—268,  201. 
——  Battista.    See  Picconi. 

Francesco,  son  of  Gioliano,  ii.  504.; 


iy.  182  ;  y.  114,  488. 

Bastiano,  called  Aristotile  da,  iy. 


207,  470—493 ;  y.  72, 131,  255. 
Sangiorgio,  Eusebio.    See  Giorgio. 
San  Marino.    See  Bellncci. 
Sanmichele  Michele,  iy.  391  and  note,  418— 

452. 

Giovanni,  iy.  419. 

'^ai  tolommeo,  iy.  419. 

■'    Mattof),  iv.  422. 

'  -      Gio  Girolamo,  iy.  438—441. 
Sausovluu,  Andrea  Contucd,  iii.  116—130 ; 

iv.  176,  2H),  et  teq.,  387 ;  y.  65,  240,  268, 

409. 
Jaoopo  Tattl,  Iii.  178,  361 ;  Iy.  6, 10, 

174;v.245,268,  337,  871. 
Suutacroce,   Girolamo,    iii.  253—255 ;  y. 

408,  428. 
Sautagnolo,  Fianeesoo,  y.  180. 
Sansio,  Giovanni,  iii.  2,  et  teq. 
Sart  (Johann  Von),  y.  464. 
Sarto  (dell),  Andrea,  iii.  180—236,  505;  iv. 

148, 174,  207, 235,  338, 487 ;  y.  63,  72,  76, 

245,  270, 502. 
Sassoli,  Fabiano.  ii.  52  and  note;  iii.  70. 

,  Stagio,  Ui.  70, 200 ;  iy.  162, 178. 

Savaldo,  Glangirolamo,  iy.  535  and  note. 
Soalaa,  Jaoopo,  y.  457. 


Soarpaccla,  Vittore,  U.  329^-^4. 

Benedetto,  ii.  339,  note. 

Sebastiano,  ii.  330-339,  note. 

Lasiaro,  ii.  330— 339«  note. 

Schiayo,  Paolo,  i.  389. 
Schiavone^  Andrea,  y.  59,  et  tieq.  notes,  108. 
Schonganer,  Martino,  iii.  486 ;  y.  232,  456L 
Seiorini,  Lorenso,  y.  358,  479. 
Schoreel,  Gioyanni  Johann,  y.  460. 
Sebastiano-Fra  del  Piombo,  iL  363;  It.  SS, 

58—75.  v.  167,  297,  340,  435.      See  a1m> 

LncianL 
Sebito  da  Verona,  iL  330. 
Segher,  Anna,  y.  463. 
SUlago  (dell),  Jacopo,  ii.  84. 
Serlio,  Sebastiano,  y.  460. 
Sicciolante  da  SermonetaGiTolamo,iy.  115; 

y.  155, 196,  377,  452—454. 
Seryellino  (dell),  Goido,  ii.  9. 
Sonri  (de*),  Gio.  Vioenzio,  v.  500. 
Sesto  (da),  Cesare,  iii.  259  and  note;  y.  545, 

et  seq.  and  note. 
Settignano  (da),  Desiderio,  ii.  135—138. 

Antonio  di  Giorgio,  iii.  1(X). 

Siena  ^da),   Marco,  iy.  115,  120;  t.  171. 

178. 
Sieneae,  or  Michelangelo,  iii.  252,  et  »eq, 
Signorauio,  or  del  Signoraeoi  (del)  Fra  Pao- 

Tino  da  Pistoja,  ii.  462  and  note. 
Signorelli,  Lnca,  ii.  51,347—356;  iy.  139, 

399;  v.  13, 163,  note  ;  412,  502. 
Silvestro'  (don),  1.  283  and  note. 
Simone,  Florentine  sculptor,  ii.  6 — 8. 

(di),  Francesco,  ii.  258. 

Siressa  (di),  Marino,  y.  462. 

Skeysers,  Clara,  y.  463. 

Sobisso  (di)  Piero,  iy.  388. 

Soggi,  Niccolo,  iL  219  and  note;  iy.  153; 

158—172;  y.  64. 
Sojaro,  or  Sogliaro,  iy.  520,  5S6  and  note. 
Sogliani,  Gio.  Antonio,  iii.  276—285 ;  iy. 

110,141. 
Solari,  Cristofano,  L  411,  note;  iy.  543  and 

Andrea,  iL  411  and  note;  iy.  M3 

note. 
Solosmeo,  sculptor,  liL  234;  iy.  263  <t  asg.; 

y.  72  427. 
Soziini)  Gio*.  Battista,  iU.  484. 
Spadari,  Benedetto,  ilL  78. 
Spagna,  Pietro  Giovanni,  iL  396. 
Spillo,  y.  72. 
Spinelli  Spinello.  i.  255—270. 

Parri,  L  391—400. 

Forzore,  i.  269  and  note. 

Squarcione,  Jaoopo,  ii.  263  and  note.  263. 

Sqnazzella,  Andrea,  iii.  234. 

Stamina.  Ghirardo,  L  271—275. 

Stas  Dirick,  v.  463. 

Stefitno,  Florentine  painter,  L  119,  133^ 

138. 

da  Verona,  i.  233. 

Stefano,  Tommaao  di,  eaUed  OlotOiw^  tSL 

148  and  notes.  282 ;  y.  502  and  note. 
Strada,  or  Straduio  Gioyanni,  y.  tOl,  481. 
Strozzi,  Zanobi,  ii.  35. 
Snardi,  or  Suardo.    See  BramantiBO. 
Suave,  or  Soayio  Lamberto,  iii.  011;  y. 

464. 
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Sastor,  Sostennann.  or  Snetris,  Lamberto, 
ill.  511 ;  y.  402  (the  same  with  Lambert 
Suaye). 

Federlgo,  his  son,  t.  482. 


T. 


Tadda  (dell),  Francesco.    See  FermeoL 
Tafi,  Andrea,  i.  77—82. 

Antonio,  his  son,  L  82. 

Tagliapietra,  Daca,  ii.  155. 
Taaso,  Bernardo,  iv.  208  and  note. 

(dell),  Lionardo,  iiL  130. 

Marco,  dell,  iv.  349  and  note. 

Domenicu,  Marco,  and  Ginliano,  ii. 

185  and  note.  246. 
Temanza,  iiL  519,  note,  and  notes  pastim, 
Tibaldi,  PeUegrino,  Pellegrini,  iv.  511 ;  t. 

376-^79. 
Timoteo,  of  Urblno,  iii.  109—118. 
Tintoretto,  t.  486. 

Titi,  or  Di  Tito  Santi,  y.  194,  364,  485. 
Tiziano,  Vecelli  da  Cador,  iii.  510;  iy.  119, 

5U3, 509. 536,  note,  546 ;  y.  371, 378, 382— 

408,  445,  486. 
— —  of  Padua,  y.  427. 
Todi  (da),  Paolo,  ii.  89. 
Tommasini,  Filippo,  engrayer,  iy.  130. 
Tonduizi,  Oiulio,  iy.  57  and  note. 
Topolino,  y.  345. 
Torbido,  Francesco,   called  U  Moro,  ilL 

410-415. 

Francesco,  ii.  344  and  pote. 

Torelli.  Lelio,  ii.  458;  y.  116. 

Torri,  Bartolommeo,  iy.  157. 

Torrigiano,  ii.  480—488;  y.  233,  235. 

Toesicani,  Gioyanni,  i.  224,  225  and  note. 

Toto.    See  Dell  Nanziata. 

Traballesi,  engrayer,  iy.  139. 

Traini,  Francesco,  i.  217. 

Trento  (da),  Antonio,  iii.  364r-366. 

Treyio,  Bemazdin6  di  Treyio,  ii.  429. 

Treyisi  (da),  Oirolamo,  iii.  285-289;  iy.  105. 

Dario,  ii.  263,  et  WQ.,  272. 

Trezzo  (da),  Jacopo,  or  Cosimo,  iii.  482,  et 

Tribolo,  iii.  352;  Iy.  172-218 ;  y.  245,  280, 

497,  509. 
Tronci,  Leonardo,  iy.  177  and  note.     See 

also  Plstoja. 
Tura,  Cosimo,  called  Cosmi,  L  326  and  note; 

ii  127  and  note. 
Tnrini,  Gioyanni,  ii.  223. 
Tonita  (da),  Jacopo.    See  Jacopo. 


U. 


Ubertini,  Francesco,  called  II  Bachiacea,  11. 

326 ;  iii.  341 ;  iy.  127,  491,  493  and  note. 
Baccio,  his  brother,  ii.  326 ;  iy.  493 

and  ndte. 
Ubertini,  Antonio,  ditto,  iy.  4^  and  note. 
Uccello,  Paolo,  250,8-361 ;  y.  362. 
Udine  (da),  Gioyanni  Nani,  iiL  261—263 ; 

iy.  28,  82 ;  y.  16—32,  270. 

or  Da  S.  Daniello  Pelegrino,  iii. 


Ugglonl,  Maroo,  ii.  392 ;  iy.  545  and  note. 
Ugolino,  Sienese  painter,  1.  138  and  note, 

139  and  notes. 
Unghero,  Nanni,  iy.  174  and  note;  t.  410. 
Urbano,  Piero.    See  Pietro. 
Urblno  (da),  Baldasaare,  y.  272,  311,  338, 

500. 

GiuUo,  y.  482. 

Uzzano,  L  564  and  note. 


V. 


Vaga  fdeU),  Perlno,  iiL  174,  175  and  note, 
280, 281 ;  iy.  22;  75—124;  v.  16l»  rt  teq„ 
169,  245,  435. 

Valdambrina  (di),  Francesca,  L  420. 

Vander  Weiden,  y.  458. 

Yanni,  Michelangelo,  iy.  137,  note. 

Varrone,  sculptor,  ii.  7. 

Vasari,  Lazzaro,  iL  49—55. 

Antonio,  father  of  Giorgio,  the  An- 

thor,  IL  55. 

Giorgio,  the  Author  of  this  work. 


ilL  78,  91,  234,  281 ;  iy.  22, 115, 142, 153, 
171, 185, 209—211,  283,  395,  443,  484;  y. 
45,  60, 114,  121,  a  seq.,  149,  et  teq.,  156, 
171, 195, 248, 274.  300,  326,  337, 363,  393, 
501^568. 

Vecellio,  Oiazio,  son  of  Titian,  y.  395. 

Vecchietti  Lorenzo,  ii.  12^   notes;  125, 
notes. 

Veltroni,  Stefoni,  iy.  308,311,312;  y.l85, 
486. 

Veneziano,  Antonio,  1.  244 — 250 ;  y.  200. 

Agostino,  ilL  501,  a  aeq. 

•  Domenieo,  iL  98— -105. 

Nicoola,  iy.  102.   See  Niecolo  Maes- 
tro. 

Venusti,  MaroeUo,  iy.  116,  124;  y.  404. 

Verdezzotti,  Gio.  Maria,  y.  402. 

Veronese,  Gioyanni  (Fra;,iii.  21,  a  mm.  ;  iy. 
114. 

Paolo.    See  CagliarL 

Verchio,  Vincenzio,  ii.  343. 

Verrocchio  (dell)  Andrea,  U.  249— 262;  y. 
6L 
.■     Tommaao,  y.  486. 

Vessalio  Andrea,  iii.  519 ;  y.  403. 

Vetn^o,  Gio.  Francesco,  iii.  297. 

Vicentino,  Valeric  Belli,  iU.  361, 467-479; 
iy.  539,  note,  545.  note;  y.  121. 

Gio.  Battista,  UL  361. 

Joannicolo,  id.  508  and  note. 

Vico,  Enea,  iii.  500,  512,  514. 

Vignola,  Jacopo  da.    See  Barozzi. 

Vincenzio  (Fra)  of  the  Seryites,  y.500.  See 
alsoSeryi. 

Vine!  (da),  Lionardo,  ti.  255,  36<»-^383: 
iU.  6,  11,  345,  378 ;  iy.  219,  33^  548, 
note ;  y.  61,  et  eeq. ;  234,  240,  435. 

Pierino,  iy  219—231. 

—  Ser  Piero,  f&ther  of  Leonardo,  iL 


161-295. 


366  and  note ;  iy  219. 
Virgilio,  Romano,  UL  171. 
Visini,  U.  471. 
Vite,  Antonio,  L  273. 
(della),  Timoteo,  IU.  108— lltf. 
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VitelU,  AlessMidTo,  It.  13. 

Viterbo  (da),  Pier  FranoeMo,  iy.  403. 

Vito  (da  San),  Feliciano.  t.  177-179. 

Vitoni,  Ventara,  ii.  443—445. 

Vitravio,  U.  428;  UL  168;  It.  23  and  note. 

Vittorla,  Alesaaadro,  iii  381 1  ▼.  48  andnote, 

480. 
ViTarini,'Lnigl,  ii.  163,  3Sa 

Oio.  Antonio,  ii.  341. 

-~— Bartolonuneo  da  Momio,  IL  330, 

341. 
Viriano  (di),  Michelangelo,  iy.  232,  et  geq. 
Voloaerts  Dirio,  y.    See  Staerbout  Diriek. 
Volpaia  (deUa),  Lorenso,  i.  478 ;  ii.  65 ;  t. 

485. 
•  Bmiyennto  di  Lorenio,  y.  125. 

Piero,  iiL  158. 

'  Zaccaria,  iii.  143  and  note.  See  also 

Zacchi. 
Voa  (de),  Martin,  y.  462. 


Zaoehi,  or  Zaocheria  Zari,  y.  411. 
Zaocheiia,  Maestro,  iii.  246;  y.  93,  114,  et 


Zambonl,  iy.  537,  notes. 

Zani,  iii.  note,  and  notes  pasnm, 

Zanfragnino,  iii.  393. 

Zannetfci,  y.  48  note,  and  notes  pastim. 

Zannotto,  iL  158,  note,  and  notes  paaaim. 

Zelotti,  Gio.  Battieta,  y.  58  and  note. 

Zenale,  Bernardino,  iy.  541  and  note. 

Zeno  Donate,  ii.  344  and  not«. 

ZeoxiB  di  Braclee,  i.  304. 

Zeyio  (da)  StefanA  da  Varona.  iiL  435  and 

note. 
Gio.  Antonio,  brother  of  SteAuio,  iii. 

435  and  note.    See  Faleonetto. 
Zoppa.    See  Foppa,  Vincenzio  di,  Ii.  4. 
Zoppo,  Marco,  ii.  263  and  note. 

Rocco,  ii.  SZa  and  note. 

Yeronege,  goldsmith,  iii.  475. 

Zaccati,  Valeriq^and  Vinoenzio.  r.  407,  ei 

teq, 
Zaechero,  Taddeo,  iy.  115 ;  y.  49, 155, 17»* 

227. 
— —  Ottayiano,  father  of  Taddeo*  t.  183. 

185. 

Federigo,  y.  49-  155, 183—203,  486 

Zaccheri,  or  Zuceati,  masters  in  moaalo,  y. 

407. 
Znochi.  Jaeopo,  y.  201,  363, 484  and  note. 
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TQmJIiHe  ^iH0nutn0t  en  SieA   Is.  ed. 

— - ;  or,  cloth  g&t^  gUt  eigee^  8f  . 


ZI. 

Bohii'8  Classical  Library, 

^  U.per  mwmc,  excepting  Uim  mairked  lOienoitB. 

Achjrlns.  .  Literally  translated  ixit6 
English  Froee  by  an  Oioaiao.  St. 
6d. 


—— I  Ajmendiai;  tOb      Containing 
the  New  yt^^ngn  gLven  in  Henaaaii's 
posthomooa  Edition  of  Jbd^ylai.     JBg 
G«ttaa  Bnmifli,  M.A.    3i.ed: 
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AMttianns  KaiedUftalk    Biitaiy  of 

ft  V  ed. 
ApnlHii,  the  (atOtei  lal;  ]Ma&  ef 

Florida  i  and  TUsnwniaqn  Magic 
,    iaadddla]liitelnLy«rtonof 

nfche,  Fnm^pkoe. 


BORN* 8  VAMOtm  LIBBABIE8. 


Aristophaiies'  Come^Uei.      Literally 

Tranalaled,  with  Notes  and  Eztnacts  ftom 
Frere'B  and  other  Metrical  YersioDS,  hy 
t  W.J.  HtCKDL    3  Tola. 

YoL  1.'  Achamianfl,    Enic^ts,  GSoods, 

Wwpa,  Peace,  and  Qlid^ 
Yol.  2.  l^sistrata,  Thesmophoriaxnaa^ 

Frogs,  BcclesiazoacB,  «o4  ^Dtns. 

Azifltotle'f  Ethiei.  Literally  Trans- 
lated toy  Ansbdeacon  Bbownb,  late  Olassical 
Profeaaor  of  ESng's  College. 

• —    Politlos    Mid    SconoflHiei. 

TraoslAted  by  £.  Walfobd,  MX 

X«tapliyiic9.  Literally  Trans- 


lated, with  Notes,  Aoalysis,  Kxf^nlnAtton 
Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Juuh 
H.  M*Mahon,  M.A<.  aodQold MedalUst  hi 
Metaphysics,  T.GJ). 

History  of  ATiiiwaK    In  T*n 

Books.  TraosLated,  with  Not^s  and  Ib4^, 
by  RiCHASD  Cbbsswxjx,  144^ 


Organon ;  or.  Log  leal  Treat- 
ises. With  Notes.  Jto.  4yO.F.OwBN,MJL 
2  TolSp,  3«.  M.  eadi. 

Bhetorie  aaA  Footioa.    Lite* 


rally  Translated,  with  £xamhiati<ni  Qnes- 
tioDs  nod  Note^  by  an  Oxonian. 

AtlieiiSBns.  The  Deipnosophlsts;  6r, 
the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  a  D.  YONoa,  B.A.    Svnia. 

CSBSar.  Complete^  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Gatnllas,  Tibnlliu,  and  the  ^Vlgil  of 

Yeniu.  A  literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  ara  added  Metrical  Yersiona  by 
Lamb,  GsAiNOKa,  and  others.  JPpontii' 
piece, 

GieerQ^s  Orationi.     Literally  Tiana- 

Uted  tqr  a  D.  Toxox,  B  A..    In  i  vols. 

YoLl.  Oontahis  the  Orations  i^ainst 

Yarraa,  Ac.    Portrait. 
YoL  2.     CSatlline,   Arcfalas,    Agrarian 

Law,  Babirins,  Mnrena,  J^Ua,  sc. 
YoL  3. 'Orations  for  his  House,  Planciiia, 

Seztius,  OobUos,  Milo,  Li^arius,  ^  ' 
YoL  4.    Misoellaneoua  OraUons,   and 

Bhetorical  Works;  with  General  In- 
-  dex  to  the  four  Yolumes. 

on  the  Hatnrt  of  tbe  CK>ds, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  RepnbUe^  Ae. 

Tnnalfkteil  I7  &  D.  T««o^  bjl,  wki 

F.BAItHAU. 

■ Academies^  I>e  Fiailbuf  ,  and 

BjCwith  SketS*  of  £e  Orpejc  ^^SS 
sophy.  ^ 

■ r-  Oiioe»,014  Age,  Frieiidabip, 

Bctplo't  Draam,  Biradosei,  4fc.  Literally 
Translated,  I7  R.  jb>w>in«.  aiLCd. 


CSoero  on  Oratory  aad  Oratpn.    By 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

Demosthenes'  Orations.    Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  CL  B4jnr  Kasam>j,   In  6 
volumes. 
YoL  1.  The  Olynthiao^  Pbit)pplc,  apd 

other  Public  Orations.   3t.  94. 
YoL  2.  On  the  (}rown  u4  on  the  £1^- 

bassy. 
YoL  3.  Against  Leptines^  Mldiaf.  An- 

drotrion,  and  Aristocrates. 
YoL  4.  Private  and  «tber  Orationa. 
YoL  6.  Miscellaneous  Orations.    ' 

Dietionary  of  I^tin  (Quotations.  In- 
cluding^ ^verb^,  ]^axinis»  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases;  and  a  Polle^oi^.pf 
above  800  Greek  Quotations.  With  all  the 
quantities  marked,  8c  Enf^ish  Translations. 

— — ,  with  Index  Verbomm.     54- 

Indez  Yerborum  only.    is. 

DlDgenes  LaertillS.  l^ives  and  Opin- 
ions or  thaAndeotPhiioaopbera.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  a  O.  Yoiras. 

Snripides.  Literally  Translated.  2  vols. 

^  YoL  1.  Hecuba,  QrMtee*  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Alcflstis,  Baodis»,  Heraclidse. 
£>hl|pBnia  in  Anllde,  and  Iphlgenia  in 
Taqris. 
YoL  2.  Hercules  Furena,  Troades,  Ion, 
Andromache,  SnppUants,  Helen, 
Eleetra,  Qydopi,  Bhesns.    . 

0reek  Anthology.  Literally  Trans- 
lated. With  Metrical  Yosions  by  various 
Authora. 

Greek  l^mat^    of    HeUodoms, 

liongus,  and  Achillea  Tatlaa. 

Herodotns«  A  Kew  and  Litei^I 
Translation,  by  Henst  Gabt,  M.A-»  of 
Worcester  OoUefce,  Moid. 

Hesiod,  CaUlmachns,  and  Theognis. 

Literally  TranaUted,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks^  M.A. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Lit^rttlly  Translated, 
by  an  OxomAir. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  4e.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  by  .an  OxoyiAir. 

Eoraoe.  Literally  Tranalated,  by 
Skakf.  OsnftiUy  revised  bj  an  Qzqhiam. 
3«.  6d. 

Jiutin,  Ckffnelins  Hopes,  and  Sntro- 

plfiB.    UteraUy  Translated,  with  Note» 
and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Waibov,  MJL 

Jn^raBal,  Petniis,  tnlpiela,  aad  Lv- 

fliUiia.     9y  L.  SV4M,  MJL    With  the 
Metrical  Yemonb^OlffNC  FntOiapUce. 

Idvy.    AnewaiidLitendTranBlation. 
By  Dr.  RBiT.T.sif  and  ettiera.    In  4  vols. 
YoL  1.  ContaiBB  Booka  1— e. 
Tel;  %,  Books  S-^-«flt. 
YoL&  Booka  3}--S6. 
YoL  4.  Books  3T  to  the  end;  andJkideK 
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Lncan'i  PhaaBMlia.    Translated,  with 

KoteB,  by  H.  T.  Rmnr. 
LmoretLng.    Literally  Translated,  with 

Notesi  hv  the  Rev.  J.  &  Watsok,  MJL. 

And  file  Metrical  Yexsion  1^  J.  M.  Good. 

Xartial'f  £pigrfanfl«  complete.  Lite- 
rally Tnuoalated.  Each  aocompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Transtatioiie  Belecied 
from  the  Works  of  Boslish  Fbets,  and 
other  souxses.  With  a  copious  Index. 
Donble  volnme  (660  pa^es).    f  s.  6d. 

Ovid's  Works,  complete.     Literally 
Traoslaied.    S  vols. 
Vol  1.  Fasti,  TristU,  Epistles,  &c. 
VoL  2.  Metamorphoses. 
Vol.  3.  Heroidea,  Art  of  Love,  fte. 
Pindar.  LiteraUy  Translated,  by  Daw- 
SON  W.  TuBiTER,  and  the  Metrical  Yeraton 
by  Arbaham  Moobb. 
Plato's  Works.      Translated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Caby  and  others.    In  6  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Apoloc?  of  Soccates,  Gftto» 
Phsedo,  Qoigias,  rrotagoras,  Fhtedros, 
Thentetos,  Bathyphroo,  Lysla. 
YoL  2.  The  Republic,  Timniu,  &Gritias. 
YoL  3.  Meno,  Enthydemus,  The  tSo- 
phlst.  Statesman,  Gratyios,   Panne- 
nides,  and  the  Bangnet 
YoL  4.  Fhilebns,  Channides,  Laches, 
The  Two  Aldbiades,  and  Ten  other 
Dlalogaes. 
Vol.  5.  The  Laws. 

YoL  e.  The  Doubtftail  Works.    With 
General  Index.         ^f^ 
■■■'  Dlalogaes,  an  Analysis   and 

Index  to.  With  References  to  the  Trans- 
lation in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  By  Dr. 
DAT.  lln  prqaaration. 

PlautTU's  Comedies.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  No  es,  by  H.  T.  Bilbt,  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  OoploDs  Notes,  by  the  late  Jobh 
Bosiocai:,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  and  H.  T.  Riuet, 
B.A.    In  6  vols. 

Propertins,  Petronins,  and  Johannes 

Secnndus.  Literally  Translated,  and  ac- 
companied by  Poetical  VersioDs,  from 
vaiiona  Booroes. 

QuintUian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  Ac,  by 
,  J.  a  WAnov,  M.A.    In  2  vols. 


Sallnst,  FloniB,  and  Vellelns  Pater- 

colas.    With  Gopfoos  Notea,  Bfographlnl 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Waxboh. 

Sophocles.  The  Oi&rd  IVsnsiation 
revised. 

Standard  Library  Aflas  of  Clasaieal 

Geography.  Twentjf-tioo  leaye  eotoured 
Mapt  according  to  the  laiegt  authorUiet. 
With  a  complete  Lidex  (aooeDtnated), 
giving  the  latltade  and  longitade  of  every 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Impidvo.  Ts.6(i 

Steabo's  Oe<^pnphy.  Translated, 
with  Goploos  Notes,  l^  W.  Faiocwer. 
M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Haiolxon,  Esq.  With 
Indeot,  giving  tiie  Andent  and  Modem 
Names.    In  3  vols. 

Soertooiins'    Lives   of    the  Twelve 

Gassars,  and  otho*  Works.  Thomaon'a 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes^  fay  T. 

FOBBSHEB. 

Taeitlis.     Litendly  TrasaiateAf  with 
Notes.    In  2  vvAb. 
YoL  1.  TheAnnais. 

Vol  2.  The  Hlstoiy,  Geimaniak  A«rl< 
cola,  be    With  Index. 

Terence  and  PhsBdros.    By  H.  T. 

Bilbt,  B  JL 

Theooritns,  Bion,  Hosehns,  and 
Tyrtffios.  By  J.  Banks,  M.A.  With  the 
Metrical  Yenaions  of  Chapman, 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M. 
AnreUus  Antonhms.  Txanelated  by  Gbqu 
liONG.    3s.  ed. 

Thucydides.  Literally  Translatod  by 
Bev.  U.  Dalb.    In  2  vols.   ar.  6d.  eadu 

VirgiL  Literally  Translated  by  Da- 
vmsaif.  New  Edition,  oarefuQy  mvlaed. 
dt.  6d. 

Xenophon's  Works.    In  3  Vols. 
YoL  1.  The  Anabasis  and  MenmxaMHa. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  &  W^x- 

BOKtiLA,    AndaOeogEifitaicalObai- 

mentanr,  by  W.  F.  AI»8wollp^JVSLA., 

F  JLGA,  &c 
VoL  2.  GyropaBdia  and  HeBeiilcs.    Bv 

J.  a  Waxson,  M JL,  and  the  Rsv.  H. 

Dalb. 
Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Wacksi     9y  J.  & 

Waxsoh,  MJL 


Boiuf  &  Scientific  Ubnury. 

68,par  Vokune,  eecepUng  (hote  imriMd  vtherwUe. 


Agassli  and  Ooald's  Gompaxstive 

Physiology.    Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wbiqbt. 
Upward*  Iff  4/SiO  Sngrcmlnifti   « 

Bason's  Hovum  Organnm  and  Ad- 
vancement of  I^eaming.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Dbvst.  MJL 

Blair's  ChronologiealTaUes,  Bevised 

and  Enlarged.    Compr^ending  the  Chro- 
nology and  Hlstcny  of  tfae  World,  fiom 
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the  earliest  times.  Hf  J.  WtUMmwn 
BossB.  Donble  Volame.  Mks  or,hiiU> 
bomHl,ias.<d. 

Index  of  Bates.    Gomrandiaiding  the 

TOlndpal  Facts  in  the  CSiraoology  sad 
History  of  the  Wovid,  Irom  flie  eBrUflst  to 
the  present  time^  ahibihettaillr  aRsngad. 
Byj.W.  BosBB.  VDoUe  viteNb  lOL : 
or,  half-boondt  lOi.  9^ 


BOSUrS  VABI0U8  LIBBABIE8. 


BoUey's  Manual  of  Technical  Analy« 

sis.  A  Guicie  for  the  Testing  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  Substaiioes.  97  B.H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  Sngramf^t, 

BSIDGEWATE&     TBEilTISES.— 
■  Bell  on  the  Hand.    Its  Mecha- 

nism and  yital  Endowments  as  evindng 
Design.    Seventh  Edition  Sevised, 

Kirby  on  the  History ,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.    lifted,  with 
Notes,  1^  T.  Rthsk  JostB,    Nvmurom 
I!r^pravingatfiumyqfuMcih(ja^additiowU, . 
In  3  vols. 

'  Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Ck>ndition 
of  Man.    3i.  6d. 


WheweU's  Astronomy  and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Natnral  Theol(^.    3s.  ed. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 


of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual ponBtitnti(m  of  Man.    5(. 

Front's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 


try, Meteorology,  and  Digestion.   Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gbzweth. 

Bncldand's     Oeology    and 


Mineralogy.     2  vols.    I5«. 

BogeVs  Animal  and  Vege- 


table Physiology.   lUiutrtUed.   In  2  vols. 
.  68.  each. 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.   A 

Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  New  edition, 
revised  to  the  present  time,  under  arrange- 
ment with  the  Author,  fay  W.  S.  Dallas, 
F.LJS.  lUuatraUd  wiGi  many  htmdred 
fine  Wood  Engraoingn.  In  2  vols.  8*.  each. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.   188  Xauttrationt. 

Vegetable   Phjrsiology  and 


Systematic  fiotany.  A  complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New 
Edition,  revised,  under  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  by  K  LAKEBBoraB,  M.D.,  &c. 
SeoeralhundredlOxuitrationton  Wood,  St. 

Animal  Physiology.      New 


Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  part 
re-written  1^  the  Author.  Uptoaaiut  fjf 
300  capital  TmmibfoJtMfM,   6f. 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  Games  played,  and  a  Selection 
of  the  Froblema  sent  in  for  the  Competi- 
tion. Edited  by  J.  LOwbnthal,  Manager. 
Widi  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  and 
a  Memoir  of  the  British  Ghesa  Association, 
by  J.  W.  MxDLXT,  Hon.  8eo.    Tf. 

Cherrenl  on  Colour.    Coi\taimng  the 

Principles,  of  Harmony  and  Oontraat  of 


Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arta. 
Translated  from  the  French  l^  Chablkb 
MAiiTKr<.  Only  complete  JBdition.  SenmroX 
pyou.  Or,  with  an  additional  series  of 
le  Pbites  in  Oolomrs.    ?«.  6(L 

dark's    (Hugh)    Introduction   to 

Heraldry.  VFitii  nearly  1000  Z^tusfo-o^tom. 
\m.EmtiMh.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  R. 
PLANOEOi,  Rouge  Croiz.  Or,  with  all  the 
niustrationa  coloured,  15«. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  tksienoes. 

By  G.  H.  Lbwbs. 

EnnemosMT's    History    of    ICagic. 

Translated  by  Williaic  Howm.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Storlea  of  Apparitions. 
Dreams,  Table-Tumlng,  and  l^lrit-Rap- 
ping,  &C.    In  2  vols. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Kedicine.  Po- 

?ularly  arranged.    By  Dr.  Hekkt  Davxbs. 
00  pages.    With  complete  Index. 

Handbook  of  Games.  By  varioas 
Amateurs  and  Professors.  Comprising 
treatises  on  aU  the  principal  Games  of 
chance^  skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In 
all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  behig  especially  comprehen- 
sive). Edited  by  H.  G.  Bobh.  iZluf- 
ifrai/od  ty  numeroiM  JHoiframt. 

Hogg's  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  I^llosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Ontics, 
Caloric,  Electricity,  Yoltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up- 
toards  qf  400  Woodcut*. 

Hind's  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  a  Yocabuhuy,  contalnhig  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Terms  in  present  use. 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Numarout  Etk- 
graitringt.    38. 6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos ;  or  Sketch  of  a 

Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Translated  hvlR.  C,  OrtM  and  W.  & 
Dallas,  F.LJS.  Fine  PortmU.  In  five 
vols.  3|.  ed.  each ;  excepting  Vol.  V..  5«. 
*»*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text.  Humboldt's  analytical 
Summaries  and  the  passages  hitherto  sup- 
pressed are  included,  and  new  and  com- 
prehmsive  Indices  are  added. 

.         Travels  in  America.  In  3  yoIb. 

»  Views  of  Hature;  or,  Con- 

temptations  of  the  Sublime  IlieQomena  of 
Creadon.  Translated  bv  G.  G  OrrS  and 
H.  Q.  BOHN.  A  fao-Btanile  letter  fh>m  the 
Author  to  the  Publisher;  translations  of 
the  quotations,  and  a  complete  Index. 

Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  Ka^ 

nual.  A  popular  Introduction  to  the 
Stu^  of  Ooins^  EigKfyJIwUked  Enffrvo- 
ingf.   In  2  vols. 
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BnnVf  ^bwt)  ToMtt  ii  8^u»«; 

vr,  8MdtM  af  Ub»  FbrdtM  Fbeoomeu  <iF 
KUhb.   Bt nalMvr  Hm   nnrKdi- 

iBdasMDMM.    £;mBUi'iT«Um. 
Joyea'f  BciwitiAe  Sialosnei.    Com- 

pWol  U  tlH  pnmueula  ef  Kiuvlei^ 
Dir  Dr.  Qmiwma.    AlwKrovf  ft^i()dc)4^. 

AP<ip<il*rMuiiu]Bft'dttlc«l$CBiianiT. 

LmWTW  Hi  n^tiV.  BrUwHej*! 
AnulnniaiuiL  ViiOtbitnimiUirjKtny, 
«ud  NoU.  ty  B.  WMiren,  Bsq.  f crtnaU. 

■aotell'i  (Dr.)  Osolotfiittl  Eibvt- 
■ioDi  throDEh  the  I>l«ol  Wlgbt  Ind  Dor- 
wuhi™.  New  Erlillon,  I3  T.  RcPEKI 
Jovu.  Eh-     Jfamffrevt  baut^iUly  mt- 

■  I[*d«ll     of     Cn&tlDii ;     Wi 

[  Flnt  LoWDOs  to  QuAopf  luA  tbe  Hltiilj 
of  Orgulc  Reauirai  iDorKUDg  IJealoglal 

lowfllPliitu. 


>Uk,Tl.U.» 


„      .     .  nnUH  In  Ibe  Britlili  Uu- 

WmUmi  of  Owlfi^;  or,  a 

FHUDtw  Etpoalllon  of  0»[ogla1  Phe- 
Damau.    New  EdtUon,  ancpiaital  tr  T. 

Jfiw  <!<  AwtonA  Plolci,  and  tuarls  3pQ 
feiM^W  modniCfc  Id  1  nil.,  ti.  «>t  weh. 

Kond'y'i  Omom  of  CIiMi,     Beisg 

Its  Hatdin  ud  UU  Ounw  pliveil  bjr 
Ibe  AmBrtaiD  Quunplon,  witli  Eiplniiii- 
IfitJ  wd  Antb^ol  Notei,  bj  J.  Ulwioi- 
Mal    /Mrott  md  HemolT. 

IttmUlDat^fiu'  tba  lirgcat  ccBwUiiii 
of  gMse*  pUj<d  by  Kr.  Ifo^ihr  aitaat  In 
UJy  fofm,  «Ad  Ilh  ncctrcd  bii  ondeTBe 


OantMl'ilenliairataT*,**,  iMrtnUt. 


£obeU>a  SketcHwfim  tte  Uteanl  Kii«- 
dom.    Tnulatad  hj  A.  HnrmT,  y.BA. 

S:p)it}i'l  (Proj   OMlflRT  a*i  ■orip- 

tnre;  or. Tba BcbuBin  Gcnraao  tbeBolT 
ScripUini  end  QutiH^  Udence. 

BtanleT'it  CbMJfiaA  ftruq^  of  tli*  ' 

iMnciptl  faiBMn  of  Ibe  Uotcb  and  Flc- 
pttAbcbKle. 
BtauitOB'i  Cbowfli^W'a  Bmaiitock. 


m-.  •''rntall^Dde  oT 
umaf  Hju  B  SeLeolioil  of  Mr.  Mor|Hi  ■ 
6uH*  In  EogUod  end  PniK*.    Mh 

— tawM-pUytt'i    Oa^paauB. 

ComprUK  >  Dew  b«dH  oo  Mdc  (^^ 

iKlko  oC  »iili«i  Ommk  and  >  fMnliiii 
of  Orlflwl  Pnblenu. 

OheH  Tonnuaeat  of  ZUl. 

BtookliBTdf  a  rrinc^H  of  Chuus- 

try.  exempllAed  Ida  BivlH  of  Hlmpla  ene- 
Hmeola.    Itownti  rf  Mft  JUutlTqfimi. 

AgncHltarajCwinirtty;  or, 


Botwdfa  IUSb  <a  lOhnMK.    Indod- 

<ng  ble  Tour  to  (Ih  Hebrides  Tots  In 
miM,  An.  Edited,  wiin  Urm  MldlUnu 
ud  NotMbj  Ibe  Bl^t  Hon.  foam  Y/mos 
Oopyiltf*  JjCBUm.   rMbrN^gat  luf  i» 

LbA  HHHlir,  Iv  the  tota  Jmv 
Wiiont.  ftq..  wtth  (OrtJiK  addllluMlty 


Bobn'a  Cheap  Series.  ' 

Mr.  CmDb."  'MMWa'IfWA*  Jk- 


Oarpenter'g  CDi  !»•«,„, 

Gennan.    i^.      "*  **ntiuy.     jvoin  the 

2^«  life  Of  Monk.    usd. 

.  i^«</P^2*^B«v^>»ton  Of  ,688. 


«f  Captain  Bonn^;5S:"^  «WntBM8 

iX^jKiUcte.bocte'.irewrork. 

«*«9««t  Of  FtortU.    i,.M 
Abb,trt«,andH«,rto^  1,; 

«^i'<»*^<2J"'?°.Wth  the  Wo^. 


the  2  Tok  in  one.    2« 

; Swiet  letter,    u.  6d.       ' 

^n^;7*S*'«S«'«  Gable.. 

"^  ""*•«««  «f    Koluumned. 
J?**  •'«  traveller. 'i,  ea 

—  Ito  of  OeiwabB,. 
^0(iiiip«Bteui   «f 


-----Ilire.Koath.inPewer.  2,. 
*^SrS:'  (*««)  ^«  "d  Ad. 


